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PRELUDE. 

PLKAR^NT it was, hen woraK wore 
green, 

And winds W(*r(‘ soft and low, 

To lie ninid some sylvan sr<‘n<‘, 
Where, the long drooping houghs 
h(‘tween. 

Shadows daik and sunlight sheen 
Alternate <‘<nne and go ; 

Or where the dens(’r grov<‘ re- 
ceives 

Ko sunlight from aliove, 
hut the dark foliage interweaves 
In one unbroken roof of leaves, 
rnderneath whose sloping eu\»‘s 
The shadows hardly mov(‘. 

Beneath some patiiarOial tiee 
I lay upon the giound ; 

IUh hoary arms uplhtetl h<*, 

And all the broad l<-aves ov(‘r 
me 

Chipped their little hands in glee, 
With one continuous s<»nn<l ; 

A slumbrous sound, a sound that 
bring, s 

The feelings of a dream, 

As of innumerable wing.^^, 

As, when si Ik*!! no longer swings, 
Fsiint the hollow murmur rings 
< )Vr meadow, lake, and stresiru. 


And dreams of that which cannot 
' die, 

( bright \isions, came to me, 

As lapped in thought i used to lie, 
And gaze into the summer sky, 
Where the sailing clouds went by, 
Like ships upon the sea ; 

1)1 earns that tlie soul of youth en- 
gtigc 

. ICrc Fancy has hetm quelled ; 

I f>ld le^^ends of the monkish page, 

' 'ITiwlitions of the saint and sage, 

I 'I'ales that liave the rime of age, 

I And chronicles of Eld. 

1 

‘ \nd, loving still these quaint edd 
tluunes, 

i ICven in the cit)\ Ihiong 
I f<*el the fn^shness of the stieams, 
'riiat, rross(‘d by shades and sunny 
' gleams, 

W'ater the greim land of dieams, 

' The lioly land of song. 

H’herefore, at Pentecost, which 
brings 

! The Spring, clothed like a bride, 
! When nestling buds unfold their 
; wings 

' And bishop*s-raps have golden 
rings, 

, Musing upon many thinL^s, 

I sought the woodlands wide. 


I 
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The green trees whispered low and 
mild ; 

It was a sound of joy ! 

They were niy playmates when a . 
child, 

And rocked me in theii aims so ' 
wild : ; 

Still they looked at me and smiled, 
As if I were a boy ; ! 

And ever whispered, mild and low, 

^ Come, be a child once more ! ’ 
And waved their long arms to and . 
fro, 

And beckoned solemnly and slow ; 

O, I could not choose but go 
Into the woodlands hoar,- ^ 

Into the blithe and breathing air, 
Into the solemn wood, 

Solemn and silent everywhere 1 
Nature with folded hands se(*med 
there. 

Kneeling at her evening prayei ! 

Like one in prayer I stood. 

Before me rose an avenue 
Of tall and sombioiis pines ; 

Abroad their fan-like branrhes 
grew, 

And, where the sunshine daitetl 
through, 

Spread a vapour soft and blue, 

^In long and sloping lines. 

And, falling on my weary brain. 

Like a fast-falling shower, 

The dreanus of youth came )),i< k 
again, 

Low lispings of the summer rain, 
Dropping on the ripened grain, 

As once upon the flowin'. 

\’'isions of childhood! Stay, O 
stay! ^ ' 

^*e weie so sweet and wild ! 

And distant voices seemed to say, . 


‘ It cannot be ! They pa-s away ' 
Other themes demand thy lay : * 
Thou ait no more a child ! 


^ The laml f»f Song suthin thro 
lies. 

Watered by living spting-, ; 

The lids of Fancy’.s sleepless ey<“ 
Are gates unto that Paradise, 

Holy thoughts, like stars, arise, 

Its clouds are angels’ wings. 

‘ Learn, that henceforth thy 
shall be, 

^Not mouniain.s capped u ii h snow, 
Nor forests sounding like the sea, 
Nor rivers flowing ceaselessly, 
Where the womllands bend U\ 
see 

The bending heavens !»elovu 

Then* is a forest where the dm 
< >f iron branrfres sounds I 
\ mijfhty liver roars between. 

.\nd whoso(‘ver tliereiu 
Sees the heavens all blatk v\ifls 
sin, 

Sees iKM its <i<*pf)is, ntvr Imimd , 

‘Athwart the avingmg br.ituhe 
east, 

Soft rays of sunshine pour ; 

'Phen comes the fearful wintry 
blast ; 

t)ur h<»ires, like withered leaves, 
fall fast i 

Pallid lips say, h is past ! 

We can return no mote ! *' 

‘Lot>k, then, into thine hem i, am! 
write ! 

Vcjt, into Lifers deep stream ! 

All forms of sorrow and delight, 

All solemn Voices of the Night, 

Thm cp soothe thee, or afifright, 
tie these henceforth tliy thetne.* 
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HYMN TO THE NIGHT. 

'Acnra.o'iTjy rpiKKiaros, 


[ HFARD the trailing garments of | 
the N ight ! 

Sweep through her marble 
halls ! 

I saw her sable skirts all fringed 
with light 

Fnnn the celestial walls ! 

I felt her presence, by its spell of 
might, 

Stoop o’er me from above ; 

The calm, majestic presence of the 
Night, 

As of the one I love. 

1 heard the sounds of sorrow and 
delight, 

'rhe manifold, soft chimes, 

'fhat fill the haunted chambers of 
the Night, 

Like some old poet’s rhymes. 

From the cool cisterns of the mid- 
night air - 

My spirit drank repose ; 

The fountain of perpetual peace 
flows there, 

From those deep cisterns flows. 

O holy Night I from thee I learn 
to bear 

What man has borne before ! 

I'hou layest thy finger on the lips 
of Care, 

And they complain no moie. 

Fean* I Peace! Orestes-like I 
breathe this prayer I 

Descend with broad-winged 
flight, 

The welcome, the thrice-prayed- 
for, the most fair. 

The best-bdoved Night I 


A PSALM OF LIFE. 

W liAT THF HEART OF THE YOUNG 
MAN S\1D TO THE PSALMIST. 

Tell me nbt, in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream ! 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they 
seem. 

Life is real ! Life is earnest 1 
And the grave is not its goal ; 

Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 

Is our destined end or way ; 

But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day. 

Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout 
and brave, 

Still, like muflfled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 

In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of Life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle 1 
Be a hero in the strife ! 

Trust no F uture, howe’er pleasant ! 
Let the dead Past bury its dead ! 

Act, ' act in the living Present ! 
Heart within, and God o’erhead ! 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime. 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of 
time ; • 

Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 

Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate ; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labour and to wait. 


3 
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THE REAPER AND THE 
FLOWERS. 

There is a Reaper whose name is 
Death, 

And, with his sickle keen. 

He reaps the bearded grain at a 
breath, 

And the floweis that grow be- 
tween. 

‘ Shall I have naught that is fair ? ’ 
saith he ; 

'Have naught Init the beaided 
grain ? 

'J’hough the breath of these flow<us 
is s'iv eet to me, 

I will give them all bark again.’ 

He gazed at the flowers with tearful 
eyes, 

He kissed their drooping loaves ; 

It was for the Lord of Paradise 

He bound them in his .shejives. 

'My Lord has need of these 
flowerets ga^,’ 

Tltc Reaper said, and smiled ; 

‘ Dear tokens of the earth are tliey, 

Where He was once a child. 

‘ They shall all Idoom in fields ()f 
light, 

Transplanted by my care, 

And .saints, upon their ganncuits 
white, 

These sa<Tcd ])l<)ssoms wear/ 

And the mother gave, in tears and 
pain, 

llic flowers .she most did love ; 

She knew she should find them all 
again 

In the fields of light aliove. 

<), not in cruelty, not in wrath, 
le Reaper came that day ; 

''fwas an angel visited the green 
e;u th, 

And took the flowers away. 


THE LIGHT OF STARS, 

The night is come, but not too 
soon ; 

And sinking silently, 

All silently, the little moon 
Drops down behind the sky. 

There is no light in earth or heaven 
Rut the cold light of stars ; 

And the fu .st watch of night is 
given 

To the red planet Mars. 

Is it the tender star of love ? 

The star of love ami dreams? 

O no ! from that blue tent above, 
A hero’s armour gh*ams. 

And carne.st thoughts within me 
rise, 

When I behokl afar, 

Suspended in the evening skies, 
T!ic .shield of that red .'*lar. 

0 star of strength ! I .see Uiee stand 
And .smile upon my pain ; 

11 uvu lieckonest with tliy mailed 
hand, 

And I am strong again. 

Within my breast there is no light 
Rut the cold light cT stars ; 

1 give the iirsi watch of the night 
To the red planet Mars. 

The star of the unront|uered wdh 
He rises in my breast, 

.Seiene, and resolute, ami still. 

Ami calm, ami seH-pt*ssew<l 

And timu, loo, whosrw^Vr thim ait, 
'That readest this biief psalm, 

As one !;y one thv hoj>es depait, 
He resolute am! calm. 

( ) fear not in a world like this, 

And thou shall know erelong, 
Kmm' how sublime a thing it is 
'111 suffer and be strong. 
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FOOTSTEPS OF ANGELS. 

When the houib of Day aie mini- , 
bered, 

And the voiceb of the Night 
Wake the bettei soul, that bluui- 
beied, 

To a holy, calm delight : 

Kre the evenin^.^ lamps «iie lighted, 
And, like phantoms grim and 
tail, 

Shadows from the fitful fnehght 
Dance upon the parlour wall ; 

Then the forms of the dctiaited 
Kilter at the open dooi ; 

'I'hc Ixdovcd, the tiue hearted, 

Come to \isit me oiu'c moie ; 

lie, the young and .stnmg, who 
(‘luuished 

Noble longings for the strife, 
r>y the roadside fell and pfuislasl, 
WCiiry with the mateh of life! 

I’liey, the holy ones and weakly, 
Who the cross of suftering bous 
Folded their pale hands so ineekl), 
Spake with us on earth no inoie I 

Ami with them the F»eing beau- 
teous, 

Who unto my ytaith was gj\<‘n, ' 
More than all things else to hn’e 
me, ^ I 

And is now a saint In heaven. I 

W ith a slow ami noiselesH footstep | 
Comes that messenger divine, | 
Takes the vacant chair bcshle me, i 
Lays her gentle hand in mine, j 

And she sits and gazes at me 
With those <leep and t<‘mlereyes, I 
Like the stars, so still anti s.unt- \ 
like, 1 

Looking tlownward horn the ! 
skies, I 


Uttered nut, >et comprehended, 

Is the spiiiFs voiceless piayei, 
Soft rebukes, in blessings ended, 
Dicathing fiom hei* lips of aii. 

O, thougli oft depreased and ioneI>, 
All iny fears are laid aside, 

If I but lemember only 
Such as these ha\e lived and 
died ’ 


FLOWERS, 

SicvKEfull well, in Linguage <[uaint 
and olden, 

One who dwelleth by tin* castled 
Khme, 

\\ hen he called the tlowei,', so blue 
and gold<;n, 

Stars, that in earth’s fnmameiit 
tlo shine. 

SlaTi they arc, wherein we lead 
our history, 

As astiologt‘rs ami seens of ehl ; 

N'et not wrapped about with awful 
n\) steiy, 

hike tilt: buining slais, which 
they beheld. 

Wmidrous truths, anti manifold as 
womlious, 

thal hatlrwiittcn in those stars 
abovt; ; 

but not less in the bright flowerets 
under us 

Stands tlic revelation of Hi* 

Itne. 

liright ami giorimns is that re vela- 
tiun, 

Written all over this great work! 
of ours j 

Making evident our own t reatloii, 

In these stars of earth, these 
golden dowers. 
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And the Poet, faithful *incl hii- 
seeing, ^ * 

Sees, alike m start* and nowert>, , 


But in arms of bra\e old Autumn't 
wealing, 

In the centre ot hi.-* bia^<m shieUl ; 


a part 

Of the self-same, universal being. | >,<»t alone in meadov^s .md greci 
Which is throbbing in his brain i alleys, 

and heart. i i >n the inountain-tf»p, and b) 

the brink 


Gorgeous floweiets in the sunlight 
shining, 

Blossoms flaunting in the e>e ot 
day, 

Tiemulous leaves, with soft aiul 
silver lining, 

Buds that open only tt* clet ay : 


Biiliiant hopes, all woven in goi 
gcous tissues, 

Flaunting gaih in the g«>Iflrn 
light, 

Bat go dc.snes, with most umoitam 


iff .NC<}uestered pools in woodlaiv 
\ alleys. 

Where the sla\es ot naUne stut>| 
to (liink ; 

Xo! ,tl(me in hei \a*'i ilome o 
gloiy, 

Not on grave'- of bir<l and bea 
alone, 

But in olil 1 atbedrals, high aia 
hoai y, 

Un tii<‘ tombs ol heioe-*. tai\is 
in .itono : 


issue.s, 

'lender wishes, blosstuning .u 
night I 

'rhesc m iloweisund men aie mon- 
than .sf'cming ; 

Working.s arc th(‘y t»i tlm seh- 
same powers, 

\\’hi<*h the Poet, in no idle clreain'- ! 


I u the I ullage of the lud*’ 4 pea^aul 
hi ame-.ual Iiouh's. who, 
< tuinidiu}* tovMU 

jspeakmg of tlie Pad uiiUt th 
I'reM-nl, 

d ell ns the am k;nl t bnm’.s « 
Mowers ; 


mgs 

Sccth in himself and in the 
flowers, 

Bverywhere about us are they 
glowing, , ' 

Some like stars, to tell us Spring j 
is born ; j 

Others, their blue eyes with tetirs ] 
overflowing, j 

Stand like Ruth amid the gulden | 
corn ; 

Nt)t alone in Spring’s armoii.il . 
bearing, 

And in SuiumerN gieen-ciu- 
blazoned held, 


In all places, then, ami in all ms 
smis, 

Flowm expand their light an 
soul dike wingH, 

'Peaihing us, by inohl pcr.aiiin>i\ 
reasons, 

Hfiw akin they are to huimi 
things. 

And with childlike, <rcduiou^i a 
fe<dmn 

We bchohi their tender bud * e: 
pand; 

hinldeniH of oui f»wu great tesu 
rettimi, 

Kinblenuot the biiglu and bell 
laml 
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THE BELEAGUERED CITY. 

1 HAVE read, in some old, marvel- 
lous tale, 

Some legend strange and vague, 
That a midnight host of spectres 
pale 

Beleaguered the walls of Prague. 

Beside the Moldau's rushing 
stream, 

With the wan moon overhead, 
'fhere stood, as in an awful dream, 
The army of the dead. 

White as a sea - fog landward 
bound, 

I’he spectral camp w'as seen, 
And, with a sorrowful, deep sound, 
The u\er tlowed between. 

No othci voice nor sound w.is 
there, 

No drinn, noi sentiy’s pate; 

The mist -like banners clasped the 
air, 

As clouds with clouds einbrac.e. 

But when the old c athedral bell 
Proclaimed the morning prayer, 
The wliitc pavilions rose and fell 
On the alarmed air. 

Down the broad valley fast and far 
I'he troubled arlny tied ; 

Up rose the glorious morning st«ir, 
The ghastly host was dead, 

I have read, in the marvellous 
heart of man, 

That strange and mystic scroll, 
That an army of phantoms vast 
and wan 

Beleaguer the human soul, 

isneamped beside Life’s uishing 
stream, 

In Fancy’s misty light, 
cHgantic shapes and shadow s gle.uu 
Portentous through the night. 


Upon Its midnight battle-ground 
; The spectral camp is seen, 

I And, with a sorrowful, deep sound, 
j Flows the River of Life between. 

I No other voice nor sound is theic, 
j In the army of the grave ; 

; No other challenge breaks the air, 
But the rushing of Life’s wave. 

And when the solemn and deep 
church-bell 

Kntieats the soul to pray, 
i 'Phe midnight phantoms feel the 
spell, 

, 'Phe shadow s sw eep aw ay. 

Down the bioad Vale ot Tcais alai 
'Phe spectral camp is fled ; 
f«uth shineth as a muinmg star, 
i Uui ghastly feais <ue dead. 


MIDNIGHT MASS FOR THE 
DYING YEAR. 

Vks, the Year is glowing old, 

And his eye is pale and bleaied I 
Death, with frosty hand and cold, 
Plucks the old man by the beard, 
Sorely, sorely ! 

'I'he leaves are falling, tailing, 
Solemnly and slow ; 

('aw' I caw I the rooks uie calling, 

It is a sound of woe, 

A sound of w'oc I 

Through woods and mountain 
passes 

The winds> like anthems, roll ; 
They arc chanting solemn masses, 
Singing, * Pray for this poor soul, 
Pray, pray ! ^ 

And the hooded clouds, like friars, 
Tell their beads in drops of rain, 
And patter their doleful praycis ; 
But their pra^’ers are all in vain, 
All m vain 1 
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There he stands in the foul weather, 
The foolish, fond Old Year, 
Crowned with wild flowers and 
with heather, 

Like weak, despised Lear, 

A king, a king ! 

Then comes the summei-like day. 
Bids the old man rejoice ! 

His joy ! his last ! (J, the old m<in 
• gray 

Loveth that ever-soft \oice, 
(lentle and low. 

To tlie crimson woods he s.iith, 

To the voice gentle and low 
Of the soft air, like a daughters 
breath, 

‘ Pray do not mock me so ! 
lio not laugh at me I ’ 

i\nd now the sweet day is de<ul : 

Cold in his arms it lies; 

No stain from its breath is spica<l 
Over the glassy skies, 

Xo mist or stain ! 

'riicn, too, the Okl \'ear <{iet)u 
And the forests utter u moan, 
Like the voi<e of one wiio < lu'tli 
In lh(‘ wiiderne‘ss alone, 

‘ Vex not his ghost 1 * 

d'iien comes, with an awful nnu, 
(lathering and sounding on, 

'Che storm- wind from Labrador, 
The wind Kuroclydon, 

The stonn-win<l I 

Howl ! howl ! and from the fore»t 
Sweep the red leaves away I 
Would, the sins that thou abhorrest, 
O Soul I could thus decay, 

And be swept away 1 


Foi there shall ( ome a might] 
]>last. 

There shall l>e a daikei da)* ; 
And tile stars, fiom heaven dow 

( tist 

Like red leaves be swept away 
K} rie* eI<‘yM»n ! 

Chn.ste, eleyson I 


L'ENVOL 

Vl voue.% tlnit anwo 
After the Lv^ming’s < lt»as 
And whispered to my restless he.i 
rt‘|K)be I 

(»o, Imsitlie it in the ear 
( tf all who <loui»l ami Amt, 

Ami say to tluMU, * lie of g«» 
< heel ; ’ 

\ soiuuL, .o li»w and < aim, 
riiat in iht' gowe^ r»f baln» 
Sfemed to me like an ang«t 
psalm * 

i lo, mingle > *'i nm u moie 
With the petpetnai toar 
( if the pine ft»re;d, daik and Insu 

I IVnigues of the <iuui, ma loa, 

Hut sjHjaking from death ' h boa, 
Like fiery tongue*, at Penieeoyt I 

(dimmer, .ts fumr»d 
Amid the ddiln .md damps 
(if the vaiii plam where Heal 
encamps ! 



&at£itt (pome, 


lThc6C pomb were wnttrn {or the most part during my college lite, and all ot them befoic 
(he age of nineteen. Some ha\t* fomuJ their way into bchoolsf, and seem to be buccebbfuj 
Others lead a Nagabond and precanouy exibteiice in the corners ot ne\vt,paper&; or ha\e 
« lunged then naims and run awaj to bcek their fortunes beyond the sea isay, with the 
Bishop of Ax ranches on a similar oetasion . ‘I cannot be displeased to see these children ol 
ninie, which I haxe neglettetl, and almost exposed, biought from theii wanderings in lanes 
and alleys, and safely lodged, in ord<T to go forth into the world together in ainore decoious 
garb.’j 


AN APRIL DAY. 

Whkn the warm bun, that brings 
Seed-time and harvest, has re- 
turned again, 

’Tis sweet to visit the still wood, 
where springs 

Tlic tirst flower of the pLiin. 

I love the season well, 

When forest glades are teeming 
with bright forms, 

Xor dark and inany-foldcd clouds 
foretell 

The coming-on of storms. 

From the earth’s loosened mould 
'rhe sapling^ draws its sustenance, 
ana thrives ; 

'riiough stricken to the heart with 
winter*^ cold, 

'rhe drooping tiee revives. 

The softly- warbled song 
Comes from the pleasant woods, 
and coloured wings 
Glance tpiick in the bnght sun, that 
moves along 

Hie forest openings. 

When the bright sunset tills 
’l*he silver woods with light, the 
green slope throws 
Us shadows m the hollows of the 
hiiU, 

And wide the upland glows. 


I And when the eve is born, 

' In the blue lake the sky, o^er-reach- 
; ing far, 

Is hollowed out, and the moon dips 
her horn, 

And twinkles many a star. 

Inverted in the tide 
Stand the gray locks, and trem- 
bling shadows tlirow, 

And the fair trees look over, side 
by side, 

Ana see themselves below. 

! Sweet April ! many a ihoughi 
Is wedded unto thee, as hearts <irc 
wed ; 

Nor shall they fail, till, to its autumn 
brought, 

I Life’s golden fruit is shed. 


AUTUMN. 

With what a glory comes and 
goes the year 1 

The buds of spring, those beautiful 
harbingers 

Of sunny skies and t‘loudless times, 
enjoy 

Life’s newness, and earth's gaini* 
ture spread out ; 

And when the silver habit of the 
clouds 
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CtMucs down upon tlte autumn sun^ 
and with 

A sober gladness the old )eai taket» 
up^ 

His bright inheiitanrc of golden 
fruits, 

A pomp ami pageant hll the splen- 
did scene. 

'rhere is a b<‘autiful spiuL hiealh- 
ing now 

Its mellow IK hness on the< hisleied 
tree,-^t 

And, from a la^aktu full of li^Jiesl 

dye.N 

Ihuiung new gloiy on the autumn 
wotnis. 

And dipping in warm light the 
pillared clouds. 

Morn on the mountain, lik<‘ a sum- 
mer bird, 

l.iftsup her purple w ing, and in the 
\ales 

'riio gentle wind, asw{'e{ ami pa>- 
sionate woiw r, 

Kisses tile hlushing leak and stn * 
up life* 

U ithin the solemn w(»ods ot ash 
deep-cn‘insom*d. 

And silver hee< h, and maple 
yellow-leaved, 

U'here Autumn, like a faint old 
man, sits down i 

Ity the wayside a-weary. d‘hiouglt 
the trees 

I'he golden rohln moves, d'he pm - 
pie fitu'h, 

1‘hat on wild therry and led i edai 
feeds, 

A winter bird, < omes with its plain- 
tive. w'histle, 

Am! pecks by the wti<h- ha/el, 
whilst aloud 

From cottage tools the w at Fling 
)ilue*bird sings, ; 

Am! merrily, with (ifi-ie|«‘atet| , 
stroke, ; 

.Sounds from tiieJbreslmir-tbtoi the 
busy tlaih 

u 


(pitms. 

() what a glory doth this wo 
tnit on 

For him wdio, with a fervent hcr 
goes fortli 

Under the bright and glorious si 
and looks 

On ilutiesweil performed, and d, 
well spent ! 

For him the wind, ay, and l 
yellow leaves, 

vSh.iH ha\*e a xojee, and gi\c h 
elo((uent tea^ hings. 

He shall so hear the solemn h>i 
that I )eath 

lias littefl uj> for all. that he slntll 

'I'o Ids long resting-place wiihou 
t(‘ar. 


WOODS IN WINTER. 

Wiii.N vMjiter wimls are pietti 
Hiill, 

And through the hawthorn Ido 
the gale, 

U ith solemn tect I trearl the Ini 

'riial cw*erhrf>w-» the lomdy vah 

ttVr the bare upland, and away 

1‘hrough tlie l(»ng rea« h of des^ 
w<Kuis, 

d im emhnu mg sunbeams » ba .ti 
play, 

And gimlden these deep ai 
tndeH. 

Where, twisted touud the ban 
oak, 

d lie .omuuet V ine in lieaii 
Hung, 

And summei witul, the stillnt 
broke, 

The crystal i» n le is himg. 

Where, from their luyvn uri 
mute springs 

Pour out the river s giadu.d lu 

.Shrilly the skateFs irrm rings, 

An<l voiivH fill the woodland sn 

I 





And woodb were biightened, and 
soft 

\\ent forth to kisis the bun-clad 
vales. 

'I'he doiidb weie fai beneath me : 
bathed in light, 

'I'hey gathered mid-way louiicl the 
wooded height, 

Ami, in their fading gloiy, shone 
lake hosts in battle o^elthlo^vn, 

As many a })inn<iclc, with shifting 
glance, 

'riuough thegiay mist Ihiust up its 
shiitteied lance, 

And rocking on the dilf was kdi 
'i'he daik pine blasted, bare, and 
cleft. 

'i'he veil of cloud was litied, and 
lieiow 

(dowed th(‘ n< h valley, ami the 
river’s flow 

\Nas darkened by the foicM's 
shade, 

i h glistened in the white ca.scade : 
Where upwaid, in the mellow blush 
of day, 

'i'he noisy hiilein wheeh’d lus 
spiral way. 

1 h<Mr<i the <iistaiu \vateis <l,i.slu 
i saw the current whirl and dash, 
And richly, by the blue lake’s silver 
beach, 

'Hie woods bending with a 
silent reach. 

'rhen o’er the vale, with gentle 
swell, 

'I he musk of the v illage bell 
t'ame sweetly to the ei'ho-giving 
hills ; 

And the wiki horn, whose vtiice the 
woodland tills, 

Was ringing to the merry shout, 
I'hat faint and far thcgkn sent out, 
Where, answering to the stidd<*n 
shot, thin smoke, 

'i hitHtgli thit k-lcav ed biam lies* 
from the dingle huike. 


if thou art w’oni and hard beset 

Wbth sonows, that thou w^ouldst 
foiget, 

If thou woulclst lead a lesson, that 
will keep 

'rhy heart from fainting and thy 
soul from sleep, 

( k> to the woods and hills 1 Xo tears 

Dim the sw’eet look that Xaliue 

wctirs. 

THE SPIRIT OF POETRY. 

'J'HKKL It a quiet spit It m theic 
woods, 

'i'hat (iw^ells wherc'ei the gentle 
south wind blow> ; 

Where, underneath the while 
thorn, in the glade, 

The wild flowcis bloom, or, kissing 
the soft air, 

The leaves above their sunii> jiahm. 
oulspreiid. 

With what a lender and impas- 
sioned voii'c 

It tills the nnc and deliuitc ear ol 
i thought, 

W1ien the fast uslicring uUt oi 
' morning lomes 

O’er-riding the gray hills with 
golden scarf ; 

Dr when the cowled ami dusky- 
sandaled Kve, 

In mourning weeds, from out tin; 
western gate, 

Departs with silent pace! 'rhat 
spirit moves 

In the green valley, wheie the. 
silver brook 

I'roin its full laver pours the white 
t ascade ; 

I .\mi, babbling low amid the t.ingled 
' woods, 

Slips down through moss giown 
stones with endless laughiep 

And frequent, on the evcrlasitng 
hills, 
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Its feet c;o frjitli, \\lien it doth 
wrap Itself 

In all the dark embioitleiy of the 
Sturm, 

And shouts the stem, strong wind. 
And here, amid 

The silent majesty of these deep 
woods, 

Its presence shall uplift thy 
thoughts from earth, 

As to the sunshine and the pure, 
blight air 

Their tops the gieen tiees lift. 
Henc e gifted bards 

Have ever loved the rahn and 
quiet shades. 

For tliem theie wa.s an eloquent 
voice in all 

'file sylvan pomp of woods, the 
golden sun, 

'I'he flowers, the leaves, the livei 
on its way, 

llhie ski(‘S, and silver ( lends, and 
gentle winds, 

'rhe swelling upland, where the i 
sidelong sun 

Aslant the wooded slope at even- 
ing goes, 

(Proves, through whose broken roof 
the sky looks in, 

Mountain, and shattered oliff, and 
sunny vale, 

'l*he distant lake, fountains, and 
mighty trees, 

In many a lazy syllable, repeating 

'riieiroldpoetie legends tothe wind. 

And this is the sweet spirit, that 
doth flli 

'rhe w'Orld ; and, in these wayward 
days of youth, ; 

My busy fancy oft embtKlies it, 

As a bright image of the light and I 
beauty j 

'I hat tlweli in nature; of the hea- i 
venly forms 

\\\> worship in our dreams, ami 
the soft hues 


'rhal stain the wdld bird’s wmg, 

' and flush the clouds 

When the .sun sets. Within hn 
tender eye 

' The heaven of April, with its 

{ changing light, 

’ And when it wears the blue of 
jMay, is hung, 

; And on her lip the nrh, icd lose. 

( Her hair 

j Is like the summer ti esses of the 

I trees, 

I When twilight makes them brown, 
and on her cheek 
li lushes the richnc.ss of an autumn 

i .. 

I W'ith ever-shifting beauty. Then 
her breath 

It IS so like the gentle air of Spiing, 
4\s, from the morning’s dewy 
flow'ers, it comes 

Full of their fragrance, that it is a 
joy 

lo have it round us, and her silver 
voice 

Is the lich music of a summei Inid, 
Heard in the still night, with its 
pas.sionate cadence. 

— 

BURIAL OF THE MINNI- 
SINK, 

On sunny slope and beechen swell, 
'Fhe shadow’ed light of evening fell ; 
And, where the maple's lea? w-ais 
brown, 

With soft and silent lapse came 
down 

The glory, that the wood receives, 
At sunset, in its golden leaves. 

Far upward in the mellow light 
Rose the blue hills. One cloud of 
while, 

Around a far uplifted cone, 
Inthewnrmblushof evening shone ; 
An image of tlie .silver lake.s, 
lly which the Indhufls soul awakes. 
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But soon a funeral hyinnw as heard 
Where the soft breath of eveninjf 
stirred 

The tall, gray forest ; and a band 
Of stem in heart, and strong in 
hand, 

Came winding down ])esidc the 
wave, 

To lay the red chief in Ins grave, 

'I'hey sang, tliat by liis native 
bowers 

He stood, in the last moon of 
tioweis. 

And thirty siumshad not yet shed 
Theii glory on the wai lifer’s head : 
But, as the suinimu* fruit d(‘rays, 

So died he in those naked days. 

A dark cloak of the roebuck V skin 
f’overed tlu* wairior, and within 
Its heavy folds the weapons, made 
I' or the hard toils of war, weie laid ; 
Tiie cuirass, woven of plaited reeds, 
And the broa<l belt of shells and 
heads. 


Before, a daik-h.ured \ irgin train 
Chanted the death dirge of the 
slain ; 

Behind, the long procession came 
Of hoar>" men and chiefs of fame, 
With heavy hearts, and eyes of grief, 
Leading the war-horse of their chief. 

Stripped of his proud and 
martial dress, 

IJncuiBed, unreined, and riderless, 
With darting eye, and nostril 
spread, 

And heavy and impatient tread, 

He came; and oft that eye so 
proud 

.\,sked for his lider in the ciowd. 

'riiey Iniried the dark <*hief ; tlu‘\ 
treed 

Beside the grave lus battle steed ; 
.And swift an arrow fdeaved its way 
IV) his stern heart * (hie piercing 
neigh 

Arose, and, on the dead man’s 
plain, 

'I'he ihlei grasps his steed ajjain. 



WRITTEN BETWEEN 1S24 AND 1826. 


THANKSGIVING. 

When first in ancient time fiom 
Jubal’s tongue 

The tuneful anthem filled the morn- 
ing air, 

To sacred hymning s and IClysian 
song 

Mis music-breathing shell the 
minstrel woke. 

Devotion bieathed aloud from 
every chord ; 

The voice of praise was heard in 
every tone, 

And prayer, and thanks to Him the 
Eternal One, 

To Him, that with blight inspira- 
tion touched 

The high and gifted lyre of heavenly 
song, 

And warmed the soul with new 
vitality. 

A stirring energy through Natin<* 
)>reathed : 

'Fhc voire of adoration from her 
broke, 

Swelling aloud in ev(*ry breeze, and 
heard 

Long in the sulUm waterfall,— what 
time 

Soft Spring or hoary Autumn thiew 
on earth 

Its bloom or blighting, when the 
Summer smiled, 

Or Winter o’er the year's septilchie 
mourned. 

The Deity was there ! - a nameless 
spirit 

Moved in the breasts of men to do 
Him homage; 


And when the morning smiled, or 
evening pale 

Hung weeping o’er the melancholy 
urn, 

They came beneath the broad o’er- 
arching trees, 

And in their tremulous shadow wor- 
shipped oft, 

AVhere pale the vine clung round 
their simple altais, 

And gray moss mantling hung. 
Above was heard 

The melody of winds, breathed out 
as the green trees 

Bowed to their quivering touch in 
living beauty, 

And birds sang forth their cheerful 
hymns. Below 

The bright and widely wandeiing 
rivulet 

Struggled and gushed amongst the 
tangled roots 

'rhat choked its reedy fountain, and 
dark rocks 

Worn smooth by the constant cur- 
rent. Even theie 

The listless wave, that stole with 
mellow voice 

Where reeds giew rank on the 
rushy-fringed brink, 

And the green sedge bent to the 
wandeiing wind, 

Sang with a cheerful song of sw’eet 
tranquillity. 

I Men felt the heavenly influence, 
1 ^ and it stole 

j Like balm into their hearts, till all 
! was peace ; 

And even the air they breathed, 
the light they saw, 





Became religion ; for the ethereal 
spirit 

That to soft music wakes the chords 
of feeling, 

And mellows everything to beauty, 
moved 

With cheering energy within their 
breasts, 

And made all holy there,— for all ^ 
was love. 

The morning stars, that sweetly ; 
sang together, 

The moon, that hung at night in 
the mid-sky. 

Dayspring, and eventide, and all 
the fair 1 

yVnd beautiful foims of nature, had [ 
a voice ' 

Of eloquent wwship. Ocean with 
its tides { 

Swelling and deep, where low the ! 

infant storm | 

Hung on his dun, dark cloud, and - 
heavily beat 

The pulses of the sea, sent foith a 
voice 

<')f awful adoration to the spirit 
That, wrapt in daikness, inov(‘d 
upon its face. 

.\nd when the bt>w of evening 
arched the cast, 

Or, in the moonlight pale, th<‘ 
curling wave 

Kissed with a sweet embrace the 
sca-w’orn beach, 

And soft the song of winds ramf‘ 
o’er the waters, 

'fhe mingled melody of wind aiul 
wav’c 

'Fouched like a heavenly antlunu j 
on the ear ; 

For it arose a tuneful hymn of wor- 
ship. ’ 

And have our hearts grown (*okl ? j 
Are there on earth j 

Ko pure reflections caught from 
lieavenly liglit ? i 

i lave our mute lips no hymn, our 
faouls no song ? 


i Let him that in tlie ‘ iiimnei day of 

j youth 

I Keeps pine the lioly fount of youth- 
f ful feeling, 

I And him that in the nightfall of his 
' years 

Lies dowm m his last sleep, and 
shuts in peace 

His dim pale (‘yes on Hfe\ shoit 
wayfaring, 

Praise Him that rules the destiny of 
man. 


AUTUMNAL NIGHTFALL. 

KciPNi* AulumnV mouldering 
urn, 

Loud mourns tin* chill and cheer- 
less gale, 

WJien nightftll shades the «{iih'i 
vale. 

And Stars in beauty hum. 

*'r is the >eai\ ev(‘ntide. 

l*he wind, likr‘ one that sighs in 
pain 

( Fer jt^ys that ne’e; will hhami 
again, 

Motirns on the hir hillside. 

And yet my pensive eye 

KeMs on the faint blue mountain 
long, 

And for the fdiydand of song, 

'That lies beyorul, I sigh, 

'The moon unveilH her brow ; 

In the mid -sky her mn glows 
bright. 

And in tier sad and mellowang liglit 

'File valley sleeps tielow, 

Tuon tlic ha/ei giay 

The lyre of Autuimumngs urntiung, 

And o‘er its tremulous chords are 
dunjj 

The fringes of deca^. 
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^uwitttfe (poewe. 


I =>tand deep nuising here, 
liCneath the daik and motionless 
beech, 

Whilst wandering winds of nightfall 
reach 

My melancholy ear. 

The air breathes chill and free ; 
A Spirit in soft music calls 
From Autumn’s gray and moss- 
grown halls, 

And round her withered tree. 

The hoar and mantled oak, 

With moss and twisted ivy biown, 
liends in its lifeless beauty down 

Where weeds the fountain choke. 

That fountain’s hollow voice 
fmhocs the sound of jircrious 
things ■ 

Of eaily feeling’s tuneful spiings 

Clicked with our blighted |oys. 

Leaves, that the night-wind 
beais 

'fo eaith’s (*old bosom with a sigh, 
Are types of our mortality, 

And of oui fading yeais. 

The tree that shades the plain, 
W'asting and hoar as time decays, 
Sjiring shall renew with rheeiful 
(lays, 

Ilut not my joys again. 

♦♦ 

ITALIAN SCENERY. 

-‘-““Night rests in beauty on Mont 
Alto. 

beneath its shade tin* ]>emiteous 
Amo .sleeps 

In Vallombrosa’s bos(»m, and dark 
trce.s 

Bend with a calm and cpuel shadow 
down 

I ’ pon the beauty of that silehl liver. 
.Still in the w(*st, a melancholy smile 
Mantles the lips of day, and twilight 


Mo\es like a spectre in the dusky 
sky ; 

\\ hile eve's sweet star on the fast- 
fading year 

Smiles calmly : — Music steals at 
intervals 

Across the water, with a tremulous 
swell, 

Fiom out the upland dingle of tall 
firs, 

And a faint footfall sounds, where 
dim and dark 

Hangs the giay willow^ from the 
ri veer’s brink, 

O'ershadow’ing its current. Slowdy 
there 

The lover’s gondola diops down 
the stieam, 

Silent, — save when its dipping oai 
is heard, 

Oi in its eddy sighs the lipplmg 
w’avc. 

Mouldering and moss - grown 
through the lapse of years, 

In motionless beauty stands the 
giant oak, 

i M’hilst those that saw' it.s green and 
1 fiouiishing^ youth 
I Aie gone and are forgotten. Soft 
* the fount, 

1 W'hosc secret sju ings the star-light 
, pale discloses, 

I (hishcs in hollow music, and be- 
1 yond 

1 I'he broadei nver sw'eeps its silent 
: way. 

Mingling a silvei current with that 
I sea, 

I W'hosc waters have no tides, com- 
j ing nor going. 

I On noiseless wing along that fair 
i blue .sea 

I 'I’hc lialcyon flits, and w'here the 
I wearied storm 

I Left a loud moaning, all is peace 
! again, 

A calm is on the deep ! The 
i w’inds that came 
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OVr the dark sea- surge with a 
ti emulous breathing, 

And mourned on the dark rliff 
where weeds grew rank, 

And to the autumnal death-dirge 
the deep sea 

Heaved its long billows,- with a 
cheerless song 

Have passed away to the cold eaith 
again, 

Like a W’ayfai ing mourner . Silently 
ITp from the calm sea’s dim and ; 
distant verge, 

Full and unveiled the moon's broad ; 
disk einerg(‘s. 

On Tivoli, and uhi're the faiiy hues 
CH autumn glow upon AbHu?;i\ 
woods, 

'I’he silver light is spieading. Far 
above*, 

Hneompassed with their thin, < ohl 
atmosphere, 

The Aptmnines uplift their sn<n\y 
brows, 

tiiowing with (ohier beauty, where 
unh<‘aid 

'fhe eagle screams in the fathom- 
less ether, ^ 

And stays Ids wearied wing. 

Here let us jiausiO 
Tiie spirit of ihest* solitudes the 
soul I 

'fhat dwells within these steep and 1 
difficult places 

Sptsiks a mysterious language to ; 
mine, mvn, 

Ami laittgs unutterable musings. ' 
Karth 

Sleeps in the shades of nightfall. * 
and the sea 

Spreads like a thin blue ha/e be- 
neath my feel, * 

Whilst the gray columns and the , 
mmihlering tfmths , 

Of the lm]>erial (‘ity, hidden deep ' 
Beneath the mantle of their j 
shadows, rest. 

My spirit hmk'. on earth I A 
heavenly voire I 

IK 


‘ Comes silently : ‘Dieamei, iscaith 

. thy dwelling! 

I Lo! nursed within that fair and 
fruitful bosom 

, Which ha.s sustained th\ being, 
I anil within 

I The colder breast of Ocean, lie the 
germs 

of thine own dissolution! KVn 
the air, 

That fans the clear blue sky and 
gives thee stiength - 

Up from the sullen lakeofmouhlei- 
ing reeds, 

And the wide waste of forest, 
when* th<‘ osier 

'Fhrives in the damp ami motion- 
less atmosphere, ‘ 

Shall bring the dire and wasting 
pestilence 

And blight thy < hcek. Dream thou 
of higher thing.s ; 

'rids world is not thy home ' ’ Ami 
yet my eye 

Rests u[)<m earth again! Ihov 
beautiful, 

Where wild Wiino heaves it s sullen 
waves 

Dmwii tin* liigh < liff of gray ami 
shapeless grauiK*, 

Hung on the tuiling miu, the 
moonlight how 

Aiehes the perilous 1 « r. .A soft 
lijllu 

Silvers the Albanian momUam;, 
and the haze 

'Fhal rests ujxm their snnmmn, 
ineliowM down 

*rhe auiterer features of their 
Ireauty. Faint 

Ami dim«dis<*ovcred glow the 
Sahim* hills, 

\ml listening tf» the senV inonoto* 
noUM shell, 

High <m the < Tiffs of lerrarina 
stand n 

The iiistle of the royal Umth ^ in 
mins. 
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But night is in her wane .—day’s j Have spurned life’s threshold ^\ith 
early flush | a desperate foot : 

Glows like a hectic on her fading | And otheis have gone mad, —and 
cheek, she was one! 

Wasting its beauty. And the Her lover died at sea ; and they 
opening dawn had felt 

With cheerful lustre lights the royal A coldness for each other when 
city, they parted ; 

Where, with its proud tiara of dark But love returned again, and to 
towers, ^ her ear 

It sleeps npon its own lomantic Came tidings that the ship which 
hay. boie her lover 

Had suddenly gone down at sea, 
and all were lost. 


THE LUNATIC GIRL. 

JvIoST beautiful, most gentle! Vet 
how lost 

To all that gladdens the fail earth ; 
the eye 

That watched hci being ; the 
maternal caie 

That kept and nourished her ; and 
the calm light 

That steals from our own thoughts, 
and softly rests 

On youth’s green valleys and 
smooth-sliding waters ! 

Alas ! few suns of life, and fewer 
w inds, 

Had withered or had uasted the 
fresh rose 

'Fhat bloomed upon luu < h(‘(‘k ; 
but one <diiU host 

(kune in that eaily Autumn, when 
ripe thought 

Is lich and beautiful, and blighted 

h; 

Ancl the fair stalk grew languid 
day l>y day, 

And drooped, and drooped, and 
shed Its many heaves. 

’I'is said that some have died of 
love, an<l some, 

'fhat once from beauty’s high 
romance had caught 

Love’s passionate feelings and 
heart-wasting cares, 


I saw her in her native vale, when 
high 

The aspiring laik up from the 
reedy iner 

[Mounted on cheerful pinion ; and 
she sat 

Casting smooth pebbles into a 
clear fountain, 

And marking how they sunk ; and 
oft she sighed 

For him that perished thus in the 
vast deep. 

She had a sea-shell, that her lover 
bi ought 

From the far-distant ocean, and 
she pressed 

Its smooth cold lips unto her ear, 
and thought 

It whispeied tidings of the daik 
blue sea; 

And sad she cried, ‘ 'I'he tides are 
out !— and now 

I sec his corse upon the stormy 
beach ! ’ 

Aiound her neck a string of rose- 
lipped shells, 

And coral, and white pearl, was 
loosely hung, JJfan, 

And close beside her lay a delicate 

Made of the halcyon’s blue wing; 
and when 

She looked upon it, it would calm 
her thoughts 

As that bird calms the ocean,- for 
it gave 
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^upenif^ (pome. 


.Mournful, yet pleasant ineinoiy* 
Onre 1 inuiktal 

When throii^^h the nnnintaiii 
hollows and j^ieen \\<hk1s 

That bent beneath its footstep^ 
the loud wind 

Came with a voice as of the iest« 
less deep, 

She raised her head, and <m hei 
pale cold cheek 

A beauty of diviner seeming fame : 

And then she spread her hands, 
and smiled, as if 

She welcomed a long-absent ii n-ml, 
and then 

Shrunk timorously b<irk again, 
and wept. 

I turned away: a muhiuule ot 
thoughts, 

Mournful and d.irk, v^cre crowd mg 
on my mind, 

And as I left tliat lost and luinrd 
one, 

\ living monument that still on 
earth 

'fhere is \v«nm hue and deep 
sinctM’ity, 

She gazed upon the west, whuc 
the })lu<* sky 

Held, like ,m ocean, in its wale 
embrace 

'Hiose fairy islands of bright cloud 
that lay 

So rahn and quietly in tfie thin 
ctliei. 

And then she poinle<! where, alone 
and high, 

One little cloud sail«*d oinv.sul, like 
a lost 

And wandering bark, and fainter 
grew, and faintei, 

An<l soon was swallowed up in the 
blue depths. 

And when it sunk away, she 
turned again 

With stid despondency and tears 
to earth, 

'Ihie(‘ long ami wcMy nnmihs, 
yet not .t whiii>j{ei 


t h’ ^tcni leproath for that ro!<l 
patting ! Then 

She sat no longer )»y her fivounte 
hnintain ! 

She wMs at rest for ever. 


THE VENETIAN GON- 
DOLIER, 

Hi-.kh i(‘-t the weaty oar! soft 

airs 

liicalhe t>!n in tin* tferar^hing 

; 

And Night su<Tt Night serenely 
wears 

A smile c»f peace; law n(«»n i> 
nigh. 

Wheie the tail firm quiet stamis, 

\nd waves, einbranng the 
I haste ,hores, 

Move oVj sea-shells and bright 
cuids, 

I ^ heanl the sound of ilipping 
oai •. 

SwiU o'c i iUr wave the light liiirk 
springs, 

l.oveN midnight horn dmwn 
lingeiing near ; 

And list ! Ids tuneful v«d jtuiiigs 

I he young Venetian (iondoliei, 

I o ! on the aiKer-mittofi:d deep, 

On earth and her embosomed 
kikes, 

And where tbe siltni rivers sweep, 

I horn the thin cloud lair moow- 
hghf hreakf^. 

Soti iiuisi* I Heathen atotind, and 
dies 

t *n the calm boimn of the sea; 

Whilst in her lell the novhe 
sighs 

Ifej VC sjK’is to her rovaiy. 



J(ui?4ntfe ^oewe. 


At Iheii dim altars bow fail forms, 
In tender charity fur those 

That, helpless left to life’s rude I 
storms, ^ I 

Have nevei found this calm j 
repose. ; 

The bell swinj^s to its midnight ' 
chime, 

i^elieved against the deep blue ' 
sky ! ; 

Haste! -dip the oar again! - ’lis ' 
time 

To seek Genevia's balcony. 

DIRGE OVER A NAMELESS ' 
GRAVE. J 

HV yon still livci, wheic the wave j 

is winding slow at evening’s ■■ 
close, 

'fhe beech upon a nameless giave 
It.s sadly-movmg shadow throws. 


At length she died ; and man>' 
teais 

Were shed, that she should pass 
away. 

Then came a gray old man, and 
knelt 

With bitter weeping by hei 
tomb ; 

And otheis mourned for him, vvho 
felt 

That he had sealed a daughters 
doom, 

The funeral train has long passed 
on, 

And time wiped diy the lather’s 
tear ! 

h aiewell, lost maiden ! there is one 
That mouins thee >et, — and he 
is here. 


O’er the fair w'oods the .sun look^ 
down 

Upon the many-l winkling leaves, 

And twilight’s mellow shades aie 
brown, 

Where darkly the green tuif 
upheaves. 

The river glides in silence there, 

And hardly waves the .sapling 
tree : 

Sweet flowcns are springing, and 
the air 

Is full of balm, -daU where is 
she.^ 

I’hey bade her wed a son of pride, 

And leave the hopes she 
cherished long ; 

She loved but one, and would 
not hide 

A love which knew no wrong. 

And months went sadly on, and 
years ; 

And she was wasting day by diy : 


A SONG OF SAVOY. 

As tlie dim twilight shroud.s 
The mountains’ jiiuple crest. 

And Summer’s white and folded 
clouds 

Aie glowing in the W'est, 

Jmud shouts come up the rocky 
dt‘11, 

And voices hail the evening bell. 

Faint is the goatherd’s song, 

And sighing comes the bieeze ; 

The silent river sweeps along 
Amid its bending trees, 

And the full moon shines laiiitly 
there, 

And music tills the evening air. 

Beneath the waving tirs 
The tinkling cymbals sound ; 

And as the wind the foliage stiis, 

I feel the dancers bound 

Where tlie green branches, arched 
above, 

Bend over this lair scene of love. 



(pome, 
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And he is theic that sought 
My young heart long ago ! 

But he has left me, ~ though I 
thought 

He ne^er could leave me so. 

Ah I lovers* vows, how' frail aic 
they I 

And his were made hut yestcrda\ . 

^^’hy comes he not ? 1 call 

In tears upon him )et ; 

Twere better ne'er to love at all. 
Than love, and then foiget I 

Why tomes he not: Alas! I 
should 

Reclaim him still, if weeping couhl. 

But see, he leaves the giatUs 
And beckons me away : 

He comes to seek his mountain 
maid ; 

I cannot ( hide his stay. 

tilad sounds along the valley swell, 

And voices liail the evening Indl. 

THE INDIAN HUNTER. 

WnivN the summer harvc.st was 
gathered in, 

An<l the sheaf of the gleaner grew 
white and thin, 

And the ploughshare was in its fur- 
row left, 

\Mierc the stubble land luul been 
lately deft, 

An Indian hunter, with unstrung 
bow, 

Looked down where the \ alh^y lay 
strett bed below. 

lie was a stranger theie, and ail j 
t hat tiay i 

1 lad been out on the Iiills, a peril- i 
<His way, 

Hut the foot of the deer was far . 
and fleet, ! 

Autl the wolf kept *ihK»t horn the j 
hunter's leet* 


' And bitter feelings passed o'er him 
1 then, 

; As he stood by the pt»pulous haunts 
' of men. 

'I he winds of Autumn came over 
the woods 

As ihe^ sun stole out from their 
solitudes ; 

The moss was white on the maj)Ic*s 
trunk, 

- And dead fiom its arms the pale 
vine slmink, 

And ripened the mcliow fruit Inmg, 
j and led 

I W’eic the trees' withered leaves 
aunmd it .shed. 

The foot of the leaper moved slow’ 
on the lawn, 

And the sickle cut down the yellow 
corn ; 

The mower sung lout! i)y the 
meadow-side, 

W here tlu! mists lyf evening were 
spns'tding \vid<s 

And the voice of tint herdsman 
« aine up the lea, 

And the dame went rouml !»)' the 
greenwood tree. 

'I hen the hunter tiuneil away from 
that .scene, 

Where llie home t»f fiUhem 
mi e had !>een, 

Ami heard by the <li..tanl ami 
measured stroke 

That the woodman Jiewed tlowu 
the giant oak, 

And burning thotigbls flashed over 
hb mind 

Of the white manV faith and love 
nnkimi. 

'J'he imam (if tlm harvest grew high 
and briglu, 

As her golden hoin piened the 
( loud of white ; 

A footstep waii heard in the uu#- 
tling lirake 



Juventfe 

Where the beech o\ei shadowed j 
the misty lake, ^ I 

And a mourning voice, and a ' 
plunge from shore. ^ 

And the hunter was seen on the j 
hills no moie. 

When yeais had passed on, by 
that still lake-side 
The fisher looked down through 
the silver tide, | 

And there, on the smooth, yellow 1 
sand displayed, ^ j 

iV skeleton wasted and white was * 
laid, : 

And ’twas seen, as the wateis | 
moved deep and slow , ' 

Th<it the hand w<is still grtisping a 
huntei’s bow. i 


JECKOYVA. 

'I he IikImu (‘Iui f, as ti.ulilion 

ulon« on tli<‘ inountAin whi<h 
now Doaiii Ijis iumu\ oNcitook him 

wlnlst hunting atnoiijj; tin* rlilfn, an<l Iww.is 
nut heard ot till alter a lonjf time, when his 
liallaleeayed corpse wan lound at the loot ot 
a high rock, ovet which he must have lallen. 
Mount Jeckoyvu is near the, Wliite Hdls. 

They made the warrior’s grave 
beside 

The dashing of his native title ; 
And there w'as mourning in the 

'flic strong wail of a thousand 
men • 

O’er him thus {alien in his piide, 
i'rc mist of agCj or blight, or blast, 
iiad o’cT his mighty spirit past. 

They made the wairlor’s giavt; 
beneath 

The bending of the wiki elm’s 
wreath, 

\\ hen the dark hunter s piercing 
eye 


^oem0. 

Had found that mountain rest on 
high, 

Where, scatteied by the sharp 
wind’s breath, 

Beneath the rugged cliff wcic 
throw n 

The strong belt and the mouldering 
bone. 

Wheie was the w'airiofs foot, when 
first 

I'he led sun on the mountain burst ? 

Wheie, when the sultry noontime 
came 

On the green \alcs with scorching 
flame, 

And made the woodlands faint 
With thiist ? 

’Twas where the wind is keen and 
loud, 

And the giay eagle breasts the 
cloud. 

Where WMS the wairior's foul when 
night 

Veiled in thi( k cloud the moimlaiu 
height ? 

None heard the loud and sudden 
crash, - 

None saw the fallen wairior dash 

Dow'n the bare lock so high and 
white ! 

But he that drooped not in the 
ehiisc 

I Made on the hills lus buiial-placc, 

Tiiey found him there, when the 
long day 

( If ('Old desertion ]iassed aw'ay, 

And traces on that barren deft 

Of struggling hard with death w'eic 

I ^ 

Deep marks and footprmtji m 

' the clay ! 

' And they have laid this fcatheiy 
helm 

By the dark liver and green elm. 

S 
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THE SEA DIVER. 

My way h on the bright blue sea, 
My sleep upon its rocking tide ; 

And many an eye has followed me 
Where billows clasp tlie worn 
seasick'. 

My plumage bears the niinson 
blush, 

W hen ocean by the sun is kissed ; 

M’hcn fades the evening \s pin pic 
tlush, 

My dark wing c leases tlie siher 
mist. 

full m.my a iathoin down beneath 
'riie bright au:h u( the splendid 
deep, 

My ear 1ms heard tlic sea-shell 
breat he 

t**er living myriads in their sleep. 

Tluty rested liy the coral ihione, 
And by the pearly diadem ; 

V\ here the pale sea-giapc ha<l o'ei - 
giown 

The. gloiious (luellings made hu 
them. 

At night upon my .aorm-drem lied 
wing. 

1 poised above a hcimless ImiI, 

And soon I saw the shattered thing 
Had passed away and left no 
murk. 

And when the \um{ and stonn 
were done, 

A ship, that had rode out the 
galcy 

Sunk down without a signal gum 
And none was left to tell iht: 
tale. 

i saw the pointi of day <lepari, 

'rhe cloud resign its golden 
< rown, 

When to the ot can’s beating heail 
The saiku’s acted corse went 
down, 


(pOClttB. 

Peace he to those whose gnivea 
are made 

Beneath the blight and sihei 
sea ! 

i^eace, that theii relics there wcic 
laid 

With no \ain pride and pa- 
geaiur>c 


MUSINGS. 

I .sAi’ by my window one night, 

And watched how* the slais grew* 
high, 

And the earth ami skies wcic a 
sjjlcndid sight 

To a solier and musing c^c. 

I* tom heavc’U the ..iher muon 
slione dm\n 

M ith gentle and mellow lay, 

Aufl Inmeaih the irowded roof- 
of the tow n 

In broad light and shadow l.u, 

A gloiy was on the silent .-.ea, 

And mainland and islaml loo, 

rill a hu/e came o\er the lov/land 
lea, 

And shimnled that beautiful Idue. 

Bright in the menm the autmnn 
wood 

Its crimst^n .scarf unrtdleil, 

And the trees like a splendid army 
stotal 

In a panoply of gold 1 

I saw them waving tlicir baimeis 
liiKh, 

As their crests to the night wind 
htnved, 

And a tlistaiU sound <m the air went 
by, 

Bike tiic win of a (rowd. 
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Then I watched from my window ‘ 

how fast I SONNETS FROM THE 

The lights all around me ded, I SPANISH OF FRANCISCO 
Ab the wearied man to his slumber i PE MEDRANO, 

passed, ■ ^ 

And the sick one to his bed. I 

: Akt and Naturd. 


All faded save one, that burned 
With distant and steady light ; 

Blit that, too, went out, — and 1 
turned 

Where my own lamp within 
shone bright! 

Thus, thought I, our joys must 
die ; 

Yes, the brightest from earth we 
win ; 

Till each turns away, w'lth a sigh, 
To the lamj) that bums brightly 
within. 


SONG. 

Whkkk, fiom the eye of day, 

The dark and silent uver 
Pursues through tangled woods a 
way 

O'er which the tall trees (piiver, 

'Pile silver mist, that breaks 
From out that woodland cover, 
Betrays the hidden path it takes, 
And hangs the current over 1 

So oft the thoughts that burst 
From hiddi'n springs of feeling, 
Like silent streams, unseen at first, 
From our cold hearts are stealing. 

But soon the clouds that veil 
The eye of 1 .ove, when glowing, 
iictray the long un whispered tale 
Of thoughts in darkness How- 
ing. 


Causa la visia el artificlo humano^ 
etc. 

The works of human artifice soon 
tire 

The curious eye ; the fountain’s 
spaikling rill, 

And gardens, when adorned by 
human skill, 

Reproach the feeble hand, the \ ain 
desire. 

But oh! the free and w ild magni- 
ficence 

( )f Nature in hei lavish houis doth 
steal, 

In admiiation silent and intense, 

'Phe soul of him w’ho hath a soul to 
feck 

The river moving on its ceaseless 
way, 

'Phe verdant leach of meadows fair 
and gi ecn, 

And the blue hills that bound the 
vsylvan scene, — 

These speak of giandeur that 
defies decay, - 

i'loclaim the ICteinal Aichitect on 
high, 

Who stamps on all his woiks his 
own eternity. 

n. 

Tuk Two liAKVEyi's. 

Yif vi rofuper aquesias 'uegas 
lianas^ etc. 

But yesterday those few and hoary 
sheaves 

\\'avcd in the golden harvest ; 
from the plain 

1 saw the blade shoot upward, 
and the giain 
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Put forth the uuripecar and tondci 
ka\ e^. 

Then the glad upland smiled 
upon the view, 

And to the air the hro.ul giceu 
leaves unrolled, 

A peerless enieraid in ea<'h silk<-n 
fold, ^ 

And on its palm a pearl ol moi n- 
ing dew. 

And thus spnmg up and lipened 
in brief space 

AIl^ that beneath the ieapei\ 
Mckic died, 

All that smiled heautfnu'i in the 
summer-lidi*. 

And what ^ire wc* a ^opy uf th.it 
race, 

i'hc laid harvest ol a hmgei 
year ! 

And oh I h(iv\ many fall hehue 
the ripened ear. 


COLUMBUS. 

\nUXS>t.\TluS PK<1M sClIILLl.r, 

hri.LK, iKild mariner, on! albeit 
witlings deride thcc. 

And the steersman drop idly his 
liami at the helm ; 

haei, c\er to westward ! There 
must the < oast he diM o\ered, 

U it hut lie distinct, luminou*' lie in 
thy mind. 

rnnt to the (iod that leads thee, 
ami f'tilow the ;wa llial J ^ 
silent ; 

Idtlil not )e? e\i.>l4 mes would h 
rise from the tlfnid. 

Nature with (»cnius stand < umtio 
in league cvcrlaHting ; 

\\ iuit is jirmnised to mi\ .aurly the 
other |Jerfonua 


INSCRIPTION ON THE SHANKLIN FOUNTAIN 

it tUAVlI.I nt, '4.iy Ihy weai> teet ; 
l>nnk ot this tutintam, purc4ind ,»wer'i ; 

It tlovvs foi li* h and pmir the saint , 

'i'ht'U go thy way, trmetnbering still 
The waynide well lienealh the hill, 

The cup of water in Hii* name. 





[Dun Jorj4<* Mannque, the author of t}je follow Inj; jjocni, flounsahed in the last lialf of tlu- 
fiftc<‘nth century. He follow id the profission ot ann\ and died on tlie fuld of battle 
Manana, in Ins He^tory of Spam, makes honourable mention of him as being piesent at the 
siege of t'cles; and sp“aks of him as ‘a youth ot estimable qualities, who in this war gaM^ 
bruliant proofs ot bin \alimi He died young, and was thus cut oft from long exercising his 
gnat \iuues, and exhibiting to the w-ofld the light of his gt nius, which was already known 
to fame,’ I !e wan mortally w ounded m a skn imsh m ar Cana\ etc, m the y ear 1470 
The name of Rf>dngo Manrniue, the father ot the poet, Conde de Paredes and Maustre dc 
Santiago, is well known in Spanish histoiy' and song. He died in 1476;^ according to 
Manuna, in the town ot I’cles; but, according to the poem ol his son, in Ocaiia It was his 
death tliat i ailed forth the poem upon which rests th<‘ litrrarv leputation ot the younger 
Manrique. In the language <vf his historian, ‘Don Joige ManiKjue, in an elegant Ode, lull 
ot piM'tit beauties, ii<h i nibeJlishnwiUs ot genius, ami liigli moral leflections, mourned the 
rleath ot his ialhrn as willi a turn lal liy inn ' riii-. piaise is not i vaggerated Ihe poem is 
a model m its kind. Its coin eption 1 > solemn and Ix-autiful , and, in rn ('ordaiu p with it, tie 
.fyle iiioyeson, i aim, dignified, and maiestu 


COPLAS DE MANRIQUE, 

IKOM rill. SPANISH. 

( » ids!' tlu’ soul h(‘r .slunibcis ])um1v^ 
Let thoUKlU be Huirkened, and j 
awake ; 

.\wake U> bce 

I low soon this life is past and gone, 
Anti death (*omes softly .stealing on, 
How silently ! 

Swiftly our pleasures glidtt away, 
t)ur hearts ret ail the distant day 
Willi many sighs ; 

The moments that are speedinj; 
fast 

We heed not, but the past, the 
past, 

More highly prize* 

Onward its tamrse the present 
keeps, 

Onward the ronstant uiirenl 
sweeps, 

'Fill life is done ; 

.\nd, did wc judge of time arijjht, 
The oast amf future in their tl4;ht 
Would be m one. 


I.(‘l iif> one fondly dieam again, 
'Phat Hope and all hei .shadouv 
liain 

\\ ill not decay ; 

Kl(‘eting as were the dieams of old, 
Remembered like a talc that’s told. 


Our lives arc livers, gliding ftce 
'Po that imfathoined, boimdlc.ss sea. 
The silent grave ! 

I Thither all earthly pomp and lyoast 
1 Roll, to be swallowed up and lost 
In one dark wave. 

Thither the mighty torrents stray, 
Thither the bionk pursues its way, 
And tinkling rill 
There all are equal ; side by side 
The poor man and the son of pride 
Lie calm and still. 

I will not here invoke the throng 
Of orators and sons of song, 

The deathk.ss few ; 

Motion entices and decei\ es, 

1 And, sprinkled o’ci her fragrant 
}eu\ cs, 

Lies poisonous dew. 



Cran6fa<ion«. 


'Po One iilone iny thoughts ariso, 
The Eternal Truth, the (^hkI and 
Wise, 

To Hun I ijy, 

Who shared on eaitli out Loiniuou 
lot, 

But the N\orkl coinprehentlctl not 
His deity. 

• 

This world is but the rugged road 
Which leads us to the bright abode 
Of peace above ; 

So let us choose that narrow way. 
Which leads no traveller’s foot 
astiay 

From realms of Io\e. 

( >ar cradle is the starting-plaus 
lafc is the running of the rare, 

We reac'h the goal 
When, in the mansions of the blest, 
Death loaves to its eternal rest 
The weary soul. 

Did we but use it as we ought, 
'riiih w'orld would school ea« h 
wandering ihougiit 
'i’o ils high st.ite. 

Faith W’ings the s<nil beyond lh<; 
sky, 

Up io that better work! on liigli. 
For which we wait, 

Vos, the glad messenger of love, 
To guide us to our home above, 
The Saviour came ; 

Born amid mortal cares and fears, 
He Hufiered in this vale of tears 
A death of sliame. 

Behold of what delusive worth 
'riie bubbles w'c pursue on earth, 
'Fhe shapes we chase, 

Amid a world of trciw hery I 
'Phey vanish ere death sIuUh the 
eye, 

Ami leave no trace. 


Time steals them fiom us, ( han(e^ 
strange, 

Disastrous ac cident, and \ hange, 
I'hat come to all : 

FAen in the most e.saltcd state, 
Relentless sweeps the stn^ke ol 
fate ; 

The strongest fall. 

'lell me, the charms that lo\cr.^ 
seek 

in the clear eye and blushing cheek, 
The hues that play 
o'er ic>sy lip and orow of snow, 
When ho*iry age approaches slow, 
Ah, where arc they 

The cunning skill, the curious arts, 
The glc»rious strength that youth 
imparts 

In life’.H first stage ; 

'fhese shall !>c<'<nne a hca\y weight. 
When 'J*ime swing.^ wi<le his out- 
ward gate 
'Id weary age. 

riu* noble bhmd f>f cioihio name,* 
Henjes emblazoned high to fame, 
in hunt array ; 

flow, in tile onuanl t ourai ol time, 
The landmaiks of that ra< e sublime 
W ere swept awa> ! 

Some, the tlei'raded sl.ne * ot lust, 

1 ‘rostrate ana trampled in the <iust, 
Shall rim: no mt»re *, 

Others, by guilt and t rime, main- 
tain 

'Phe V'Uteheon, th.it, without a 
stain, 

j 1‘lieir fathers laae, 

t Wealth and the high estate of prhle, 

I With wh.U untimely speed they 
I glide, 
i How siKin depart ! 

Bid not the shadowy phantoms 
! ^ stay, 

! The \assaK of a mislte .s they, 

} < If fit kle heart. 





These gifts in Fortune’s hands are 
found ; 

Her swift revolving wheel turns 
round, 

And they are gone ! 

No rest the inconstant goddess 
knows, 

But changing, and without repose, 
Still hurries on. 

Even could the hand of avarice 
save 

Its gilded baubles, till the gia\e 
Reclaimed its prey, 

Let none on such poor hopes rely ; 
Life, like an empty dream, flits by, 
And where are they ? 

Kaithly desiies and sensual lust 
Are passions springing from the 
dust, 

They fade and die ; 

But, in the life beyond the tomb, 
'Fhcy seal the immortal spirit’s 
doom 
hltemally ! 

The pleasures and delights which 
mask 

In treacherous smiles life’s serious 

task, 

What are they, all, 

But the fleet coursers of the chase, 
And death an ambush in the race, 
Wherein we fall ? 

No foe, no dangerous pass, we heed, 
Brook no delay, hut onwaid speed 
With loosened rein ; 

And, when the fatal snare is near, 
We strive to check our mad career, 
Hut strive in vain. 

Could we new charms to age im- 
part, 

And fashion with a cunning art 
The human fare, 

As wc can clotlie llie soul with 
light, 

And make the gkmous spirit bright 
With heavenly grace, 


How" busily each passing houi 
Should we exeit that magic power, 
What ardour show, 

To deck the sensual slave of sin, 
Yet leave the freeborn soul within, 
In weeds of woe ! 

Monarchs, the powerful and the 
strong, 

Famous m histoiy and in song 
Of olden lime, 

Saw, by the stern decrees of fate, 
Their kingdoms lost, and desolate 
Their race sublime. 

Who is the champion ? who the 
strong ? 

1 Pontiff and priest, and sceptred 
1 throng ? 

j On these shall fall 
I As heavily the hand of Death, 

I As when it stays the shepherd’s 
1 breath 

1 Beside his stall. 

I 

I I speak not of the Trojan name, 
Neither its glory nor its shame 
I las met our eyes j 
Nor of Rome’s great and glorious 
dead, 

'J'hough we have heard so oft, and 
read, 

Their histories. 

Little avails it now to know 
( )f ages passed so long ago, 

Nor how they rolled ; 

Our theme shall be of yesterday, 
Which to oblivion sweeps away, 
Like days of old. 

Where is the King, Don Juan? 
Where 

Lach royal prince and nolile heir 
< )f Aragon ? 

Where are the couitly gallantries? 
The deeds of love and high emprise, 
In battle done? 





Tourney and jouht, that rhainuMl 
the eye, 

And scaif, and goigcous panoply. 
And nodding plume, 

What weic they but a pageant , 
scene ? 

What but the garlands, gay and 
gieen, 

'I'hat deck the tomb ? 

Where are the high-born dames, 
and where 

Their gay attire, and jewelled hair. 
And odours sweet ? 

Wliere are the gentle knights, that 
came 

To kneel, and breathe love’s ardent 
flame, ^ 

Low at their feet ? 

Wheie is the song of 'rnuibadour ? 
W'hore arc th(‘ lute and gay tambour 
They loved of yore ? 

Where is th(‘ ma/y dance of old, 
'I'he flowing robes, inwioughl with 
gold, 

The danceis wcu'e 

Anti h<‘ who nest th<‘ sceptic 
swayed, 

lleniy, whose royal com t tlisplaytsl 
Such posver and pride ; 

O, in what winning smiles an*ay<*d, 
'liic world its various pIeasur<*H laitl 
His throne l>esi<ie ! 

but O, how false and full tif guile 
I'hat world, which wore s<* soft a 
smile 

But to Ixitniy I 

She, that had been his frieml befme. 
Now from the fated monarch tore 
Her charms away, 

'Fhe countless gifts, the stately 
walls, 

'rhe royal palaces, and hall.. 

All tilled with gtiltl ; 


BIat<‘ witli aiinonal t^earing 
wrought, 

(‘hamheis with ample tiea>uie 
fiaught 

Of wealth untold : 

The noiile steeds, and harne . 
bright, 

And gallant hnal, and stahvai 
knight, 

In rich array, 

Where shall we seek them now* 
Alas! 

Like the blight dewdrops on lh< 
grass, 

l‘hey passed away, 

! Ihs hi other, too, whose faction 
steal 

Usurped the sceptre ot i’astilc, 
t'nskillcd to reign ; 

What a gay, brilliant coin t h.ui In 
! When all the flower of < hi\aliy 
Was in his train ! 

But he wa.smoitai ; ami the hi call 
'Lhat flamed from the Imt forge t 
Death 

Blasted his years ; 

Imigment ot t.od! that flanw h 
' 'fiice, 

When raging fierce and fearfully, 
Was qtu m heti in teai ^ ! 

SpaiuN iiaiighly t onsttihle, the lu 
And gallant Master, wlmm w 
knew* 

Most hoTil of ail I 

Bieathc not a whi:iper of !ns prid 

He on the gloomy st'ufTold died, 

, Ignoble fall ! 

' 'I'he t'ountksa treasures tif his okr 
His villages anti villas fair, 

: His mighty |M aver, 

^ Wliat were they all but grief m 
I shanu‘, 

1 'I'ears ami a hrtiken bean, wh< 

I came 

I 'I'he pauing hour ' 





Ilis other brothers, pioucl and hi.qh, 
Masters, who, in piospeiily, 

Might rival kings ; 

Who made the bra\’est and the 
best 

The bondsmen of their high behest, 
'rheir underlings ; 

What w\as their prosperous estate. 
When high exalted and elate 
With power and pride? 

What, but a transient gleam of 
light, 

A flame, which, glaring at its 
height, 

Grew dim and died ? 

So many a duke of royal name, 
Vlarquis and count of spotless fame, 
And baron brave, 

That might the swoul of empiie 
wield, 

All these, O Death, liast thou con- 
cealed 

In the <Iark grave ! 

'rheir deeds of merc> and of aims, 
fn peaceful days, or war’s ala i ms, 
When thou dost show, 

0 Death, thy stern and angry fa( c, 
One stroke of thy all-pow'crful mace 
(’an overthrow. 

Dnnumbeied hosts, that thi<*aten 
nigh, 

Pennon and standard flaunting 
high, 

And flag displayed ; 

High battlements intrenched 
around, 

Pa St ion, and moated wall, and 
mound, 

And palisade, 

And covered trench, secure and 
deep, 

All these cannot one victim kec'p, 
O Death, from thee, 


When tliou dost battle in thy 
wrath, 

And thy strong shafts pursue their 
path 

Uneningly. 

O World I so few the years w'e live, 
Would that the life which thou 
dost give 
Were life indeed ! 

Alas I thy sorrows fall so fast, 

Our happiest hour is when at last 
The soul is freed, 

! Our days are covered o’er with 
grief, 

I And sorrows neither few nor brief 
I Veil all in gloom ; 

Left desolate of real good, 

Within this cheerless soliliidc 
No pleasures bloom. 

Thy pilgi image begins m tears, 
And ends in bitter doubts and 
feai s, 

Or daik despair ; 

Midway so many toils appear, 

Hiat he who lingers longest here 
Know’s most of care. 

'I'hy goods aic bought with many 
a groan, 

r>y the hot sweat of toil alone, 
i And we<iry hearts ; 

Fle(‘t-footed is the approach of 

W'OC, 

But wath a lingering step and slow 
Its form departs. 

And he, the good man’s shield and 
shade, 

To whom all hearts their homage 
paid 

As Virtue’s son, 

Koderic Manrique, he wh'ose name 
Is written on the scroll of Fame, 
Spam’s champion'; 





His signal deeds and prowess high 
Demand no pompous eulogy. 

Ye saw his deeds ! 

Why should their praise in verse be 
sung ? 

The name, that dwells on ever)' 
tongue, 

No minstrel needs. 

To friends a fiiend ; how kind to 
all 

The vassals of this ancient hall 
And feudal fief ! 

To foes how stern a foe was h(‘ ! i 
And to the valiant an<i the fn*e 
How brave a chief I 

What prudence with the old and ' 
wise : i 

What grace in youthful gaieties • 

In all how sage ! 

Benignant to the serf and slave, 

He showed the base and falsely 1 
brave 

A lion’s rage. 

His was C)('tavian’s }>rospennis star, 
The rush of Ctesar’s conquering car 
At battle’s call ; 

His Scipio’s virtue ; his the skill 
And the indomitable will 
Of Hannibal 

His was a Trajan’.s goodness, his 
A Titus’ noble charities 
And lighteous laws ; 

The ann of Hector, and the might 
Of Tally, to maintain the right 
In truth’s just cause ; 

The clemency of Antonine, 

Aurelius’ countenance divine, 

Firm, gentle, still ; 

The eloquence of Adrian, 

And Theodosius’ love to man, 

And generous will ; 

In tented field and Idoody fray. 

An Alexander’s vigorous sway ! 

And stern command ; | 


' The faith of Constantine ; ay, more, 
, The fervtmt love f'ainilhv- bore 
j His native land. 

j He left no well-filled treasury, 

I He heaped no pile of riches high, 
j Nor massive plate ; 

He fought the Moors, and, in their 
! , fall, 

1 City and tower and castled wall 
I Were his estate. 

rpon the hard-fought battle- 
ground, 

lir.ive .st(‘eds and gallaul riders 
found 

A common grav(* ; 

And there the wanioi’s hand did 
gain 

Tire rents, an<l the hmg vassal train. 
'I'hat c(m{ {uesl gave. 

And if, of oil, his hall « displace*! 
'Fhc houourtal and e\ah<’d gra<le 
His worlit had gained, 

So, in the dark, disastrous laair, 
Brothersandhondsmennf hi : powet 
His hand Mtslained 

Alter high deeds, not left untold. 

In the .stern warfare, \vhi< h af rtkl 
'Iwas his to share, 

' .Stu h noble league,^ he made, that 
more 

; And fairer region.s, titan bef«»re, 

His guerdon were. 

I 'Fhese aie the records, half effacrd 
I Which, with tlie hand td youth, he 
! traced 
I < )n luhtory's page t 
But with Iresh vifituies he <lrew 
Had) fading t hara<?er anew 
In his old ago. 

By hih unrivallefl skill, by great 
And veteran service to the utate, 

By worth adored, 

He sUtod, in his high dignity, 

'riie prottdest knight of ehivahy, 
Knigiit r»f the Sword. 



'^ranefA^tons. 


He found his cities and domains 
Beneath a tyrant's galling chains 
And Cl uel power ; 
liul, by fierce battle and blockade, 
Soon his own banner was displayed 
I'rom every tower. 

By the tried valour of his hand, 

His monarch and his native land 
Were nobly served ; 

Let Portugal rej^eat the story, 

And proud Castile, who shared the 
glory 

His arms deserved. 

And when so oft, for weal or woe, 
His life upon the fatal throw 
Had been cast down ; 

When he had served, with patriot 
zeal, 

Beneath the banner of Castile, 

His sovereign’s crown ; 

And done such deeds of valour 
strong, 

That neither histoiy nor .song 
Can count them all ; 

Then, on 0<'aha\s castled roi’k, 
Death at his portal came to knoc'k, 
With sudden call, 

.Saying, Miood Cavalier, prepare 
'Fo leave this world of toil and rare 
With joyful mien ; 

Let tliy strong heait of steel this 
dajj 

Put on its armour for the fray, 

'Fhe closing st’ene. 

‘ Since thou hast been, in battle- 
strife, 

So prodigal of health and life, 

For earthly fame, 

Let virtue nerve thy heart again ; 
Loud on the last stern battle-plain 
'Fhey call thy name. 

‘Think not the struggle that draws 
near 

Too terrible for man, nor fear 
To meet the foe ; 


Xor let thy noble spirit grieve, 

Its life of glorious fame to leave 
On earth below. 

‘ A life of honour and of worth 
lias no eternity on earth, 

’Tis but a name ; 

And yet its glory far exceeds 
That base and sensual life, w^hich 
leads 

To want and shame. 

‘ The eternal life, beyond the sky, 
Wealth cannot purchase, nor the 
high 

And proud estate ; 

The soul in dalliance laid, the 
spirit 

Corrupt with sin, shall not inherit 
A joy so great. 

‘ But the good monk, in cloistered 
cell, 

Shall gain it by his book and Ixill, 
His piayer.s and tears ; 

And the brave knight, whose arm 
endures 

Fieice battles, an<l against the 
IMoors 

His .standaul leai.s. 

'And thou, biave knight, whose 
hand has poiued 

The life-bl<KKl cd the Pagan hoide 
( )’er all the land, 

In heaven .shall thou receive, at 
length, 

'Fhe guerdon of thine earthly 
strength 

And dauntless hand. 

* Cheered onward by this promise 
sure, 

Strong in the faith entire and pure 
Thou dost profess, 

Depart, thy hope is ceitainty, 

The third, the better life on high 
Shalt thou possess.’ 
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^0 Death, no more, no nioie de- 
lay ; 

My spirit longs to flee away, 

And be at lest ; 

The will of Heaven my will shall 
be, 

I bow to the divine decree, 

To (lod’s ])ehest. 

^ My soul is ready to depart, 

No thought rebels, the obedient 
heart 

Breathes forth no sigh ; 

The wish on eai tli to lingei still 
Wcie vain, when ’tis God’s sow^' 
jcign will 
That we shall die. 

thou, thsit for our sins 
take 

A human form, and humbly make 
Thy home on earth ; 

Thou, that to thy divinity 
A luiman nature didst ally 
By mortal birth, 

‘ And in that foim didst suflVr heir 
'Forment, and agony, and fear. 

So patiently ; 

By thy redeeming grat <• aUme, 

And not for merits of my own, 

0, paidon me ! ^ 

As thus th(‘ dying wairior piayed, 
Without one gathering mi'it nt 
shade 

Upon his mind ; 

ICncircled by liis family, 

Waodied by affection s gentle evr 
So soft and kind, 

Ills soul to Him who i;ave il lo.w ; 
(iod lead it to its long repose, 

Its gloiious rest I 

And, though the warrior’s sun has 
.‘•et, 

Its IjgliL shall linger round ir- )i'i, 
Jiiiyjitf ladiant, blest. 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 

FKtlM I HI. Si'AN'IsH Hi' I.tfl'l 10 , 
VI, OA. 

HiihiniERn ! who with thine auifu- 
ous, sylvan srmg 

Hast broken the slumber that 
encompassed me, 

Who mad’st thy entok fiom the 
accursed tree, 

Gn whuh thy powerful arms 
were streli bed so long i 

Lead me tti meicy’s ever-flowing 
fountains ; 

For thou my shepherii, guatd, 
and guide shalt )>e : 

I will olwy thy voi< e, ami nail to 
sec 

'fhy feet all InMUtiful upmt the 
mountains. 

llesir. Shepherd! thou uhofortliv 
flor k an dying, 

(>, wash au.ty these suuhi siiii, 
h»r thou 

Ke)oifest at the nmnite sinner’s 
vow. 

t b wait ! to ihec my ueaiy sou) i * 
Gyiiba 

Wait b»r JIM* I Vet why ask h, 
when I sie, 

Wall fc‘et nailed to the f 
tlion ht waiting Mill foi me! 


TO^MORHOW. 

I ROM ’1 m ' eAsisH i»r l oeg ni: 

I what am 1, that wnh mo 
ceasing t are 

d'hou tlitifit seek after me, th.n 
llunt duKi w.oi, 

Wei With unliraUiij. dew ,ijekae 
myg.ite, 



And pass the f^loomy nights of 
winter thei e ? 

O stiange delusion I that I did not 
greet 

Thy blest approach, and O, to 
Heaven how lost, 

If my ingratitude’s unkindly frost 
Has chilled the bleeding wounds 
upon thy feet, i 

How oft my guardian angel gently ' 

cried, j 

^Soul, from thy casement look, 
and thou shalt se? 

How he persists to knock and 
wait for thee ! ’ ' 

And, O ! how often to that vok e 
of sorrow, i 

‘To-morrow we will open,’ I | 

replied, 

And when th(‘ moirou came I I 
answered still, ‘ To-moirow.’ 


THE NATIVE LAND. 

KKOM THK SPANISH OK FKAN 
CISCO OK AKOANA. 

C.'LKAU fount of light ! my naliv(‘ 
land on high, 1 

Bright with a glory tlmt shall 
never fiid<‘ I 

Mansion of truth! without a 
veil or shades 

Thy holy (|uiet meets th<‘ spirit’s 
eye, 

'fhere dwells the, soul in its ^ 
(•thereul essenre, 
tiasping no longer for life’s 
feelde breath ; 

But, sentinelled in heaven, its j 
glorious presence 
With pitying <*ye behokls, yet ' 
fears not, death, 

Beliived country ! banished from 
thy shore, 


A stiangei in this prison-house 
of rla^, 

The exiled spiiit weeps and 
sighs foi thee ' 

Heavemvard the bnght perfections 
I adore 

Direct, and the sure promise 
cheers the way, 

That, whither lo\e aspires, there 
shall my dwelling l)e. 


THE IMAGE OF GOD. 


1 ROM THK SPANISH OK KK \N- 
<'1SC0 I)K ALI)\NA. 

O LorI) I who seest. from yon 
stairy hcughl, 

C'entied in one the tutiue and 
the past,^ 

Fashioned in thine own image, 
see limv fast 

1'he wen Id obscuies in me what 
once was bright I 

Hternal Sun! the waiinlh wdiicli 
thou hast given, 

'fo cheer lite’s tloweiy April, fast 
<h‘(:ays ; 

V(‘t, in the hoaiy wint(T of my 
(liiys, 

For ever green shall he my trust 
in Heaven. 

< ‘elestial King ! ( ) let thy presence 
pass 

Before my spirit, and an image 
fair 

Shall meet that look f>f mercy 
from on high, 

Ah the rftflect<*d inuige in a glass 

Doth meet the look of him who 
seeks it there, 

Ami (Aves itslxung totheguzei’s 
(‘ye. 


^ran0fft(ton0. 
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Cr^nsfah'onK. 


THE BROOK. 

rRO%t THK M’ANISII. 

LAir<iH of the niountnin ! lyre of 
bird and tree I 

Pomp of the meadow ! mirror of 
the mom ! 

The soul of Apiil, unto tvhom 
are born 

The rose and jessamine, leaps 
wild in thee ! 

Although, where'er thy devious 
cuirent strays, 

The lap of cartli with gohl and 
silver teems, 

To me thy clear proceeding 
brighter seems 

I’han golden sands that rliarin 
each shepherd's giize. 

I low without guile thy f>osom, all 
transparent 

As the pure <‘rysial, lets the 
curious eye 

'Phy secret;? scan, thy smooth, 
round pebbles ! 

Jlow, witiumt malice mtumuring, 
ihy I ntivnt ! 

() sweet simplicity of day ? gone 

1 hou shun'tHt the haunts of man* 
lit dwell in limpid fount ! 


THE CELESTIAL PILOT. 

ruUM r>ANTJ'., et-KOAIOgI(», il. 

Ani# now, behold I jis at the ap- 
proach (jf iitorning* 

'rhrough the gross vajmurs, Mur 
grow H hery red 

Down iii the west ui«)n ihi* 
ocean door, 

Appeated to me, may I again 
kdudd it ! ^ 


A hghl along the sea, so swiftly 
coming, 

It.^ motitm by no dight of w ing i . 
equalled. 

And when therefrom I liad with- 
drawn a little 

Mine eyes, that I might question 
my conductor, 

Again 1 saw it brighter grown 
and larger. 

Thereafter, onailsidejiofii, appeared 
I knew not what of w‘hiti% and 
underneath, 

Little by little, there came forth 
anot her. 

My master yet had uttered not a 
word, 

While the first whiteness into 
wlng.s unfolded ; 

Hut, when he <Ieariy reengnined 
the pilot, 

lie cried aloud: Mjuiik, quick, 
.and how thi^ knee ! 

Heludd the Angel of (iod! fold 
up thy hands ! 

Hcnccfoivvani shall thou wv 
sui h olficei H ' 

See. h»nv he siotuv all human 
atgumeuts, 

So jhat no o,ir lo* w.uils, noj 
oiluu sad 

fhan his oviu wmg**, In iween i» 
cb'Uaut shores ! 

S<‘e. how' he holds them, pomtid 
straight to he.ueii. 

1 amdug the air with the eternal 
piniems, 

fhat do* not moull themsrhe; 
like morl.'d hair ! ' 

And then, jis nearei and moie 
near uf» t ame 

fhe Bird of Heaven, more 
glorious he iqqaared, 

So that the eye i mild not (aistam 
liin presence, 

r.m down 1 f RHt it ; and he came 
to shore 

With a small \essei, ghdmg 
swift and light, 



■^^rAnefattowt. 


So that the -v^ater b\\allo\\ed 
naught thereof. 

I'pon the stern stood the Celestial 
Pilot I 

Beatitude seemed written m 
his face 1 

And more than a hundred spirits 
sat within. 

* /;/ ev/^u Israel dc ^'Kgypto ! * 

I'hus sang they all together in 
one voice, 

\\ ith whatso in that Psalm is 
after written. 

Then made he sign of holy rood 
upon them, 

Whereat all rast themsehes 
upon the shore. 

Ami he depiutcd sv\iftly as he 
tame. 


THE TERRESTRIAL. 

PARADISE. 

ruuM i>AMh. euR(iArokit», 

xxvin, 

LoNtiiNtJ already to search in ami 
round 

'I'hc heavenly forest, dense and 
living' green, 

W hich tempf-red to the eyes the 
new'-born day, 

W'ithouten more delay I left the 
bank, 

(‘rossing the level country slowly, 
slowly, 

Over the soil, that everywhere 
breathed fragrance. 

A gently*hreathing air, that no 
mutation 

Had in itself, smote me upon tlu* 
forehead, 

.No heavier hhnv than td a 
pleasant bree/e, 


Whereat the tremulous branches 
readily 

Did all of them bow downward 
towards that side 

Where its first shadow casts the 
Holy hlountain ; 

Vet not from their upright direc- 
tion bent 

So that the little birds upon 
their tops 

Should cease the practice of 
their tuneful art ; 

But, with full-throated joy, the 
hours of prime 

Singing received they in the 
midst of foliage 

That made monotonous burden 
to their rhymes, 

Icven as from bianch to biandi it 
gathering swells 

'I’lirough the pine ioiests on the 
shore of Chiassi, 

W’hen -Kolub unlooses the 
Sirocco. 

.\heady my slow steps had led me 
on 

Into the ancient wood so far, 
that I 

Could see no moie the place 
where I had entered. 

And lo I my furth<‘r coiuse cut otf 
a river, 

Which, towards the left hand, 
with its little waves, 

Bent down the grass that on its 
margin sprang. 

.\ll waters that on earth most 
limpid arc, 

Would seem to have within 
themselves some mixture, 

Compared with that, which no- 
thing doth conceal. 

Although it moves on with a brown, 
brown current, 

Under the shade perpetual, that 
never 

Ray of the sun lets in, nor of the 
moon. 





BEATRICE. 

I'RUM DAM’R. PUKGA'l'OKU), 
XXX, XXXI. 

ivvBX ab the Blesbed, at the Hnal j 
summonb, 

Shall rise up quickened, each 
one from his grave, 

Wearing again the gannents of ' 
the flesh, 

So, upon that celestial chanot, 

A hundred rose ad vocem iatifi 
,96V/A, 

Ministers and messengeis of life 
eternal. 

They all were saying, ‘ lyenedittns i 
qui I'ernsj ^ 

And scattering floweis abow 
and round about, 

^ Jfa/itdus 0 daU' lilia pknis" 

Uft have I seen, at the approa('h of 
(lay, 

The orient sky all st«Lined \sith 
roseate hues, 

And the oth<‘r heaven with light 
serene adorned, 

Ami the sun’s fa<e uprising, ovei- 
shadowed, 

So that, by temperate intlucnre 
of vapours, 

The eye sustained his aspect for 
long while ; 

'riuis in the bosom of a cloud of 
flowers, 

Which from those hands angelic 
were thrown up, 

And down descended inside and 
without, 

M'ith crown of oHve o’er a snon- 
white veil, 

Appeared a lady, under a green 
mantle, 

\Tsted in colours ol tin* living 
ilame. 

A'cn as the snow, ,imong the living 
rafters 


Upon the back ol Ital>, con- 
geals. 

Blown on and beaten by Schi- 
vonian winds, 

And then, dissoh ing, filters through 
Itself, 

Whene'er the Lind, that losco 
shadow, bieathes, 

Like us a tapei melts before a 
fire, 

Lven such I was, without a sigh or 
tear, 

Before the song of those who 
chime foi evei 

After the chiming of the eternal 
spheres ; 

But, when I heaid in those sweet 
mekKlies 

t'ompa.ssion lor me, nior<‘ than 
had they said, 

M) wherefore, lad>, dost thou 
ihu.s consume him ? ' 

'I'ln* ice, that was alxmt my lu’arl 
congealed, 

'To air and water changed, and, 
in my anguish, 

'1 hrough lips and eyes came 
gusiiing from my breast. 

ronfusiou and disma), togetliei 
mingled, 

Forced such a feeble ‘ \'es I ’ out 
of my mouth, 

lo understand it one had need 
of sight. 

Ivven as a cross-bow' breaks, when 
’tis discharged, 

Too ten.sely drawn the bow ring 
and the bow , 

And with les.s f<m c the arrow- hit s 
the mark ; 

So I gave way beneath thU heavy 
burden, 

Hushing forth iiiio bitter tears 
ami sighs, 

* And the voice, fainting, flagged 
upon its passagt*. 



^tanefaitonff. 


SPRING. 

i*ROM THh ^RE^CH UF CHlRLhS 
D’uRFEAN'-. 

XV LE\'li'K\. 

Gentle Spring ! in suiibhinc clad, i 

Well dost thou thy poN\er dis- 
play! 

For Wintei inakcth the light heart 
sad, 

And thou, thou inakest the sad 
heart gay. 

lie sees thee, and (alls to hn 
gloomy train, 

The sleet, and the .snow, .ind the 
wind, and the lain ; 

And they shrink awMy, and th(*\ 
flee m feai, 

When thy nuury si(‘]> dmus 
near. 

Winter giv<‘th the tields and the 
trec.s, so old, 

Their beards of i('irlc.s and snow ; 

And the rain, it raineth so fast and 
cold, 

W'e must cower ov<‘r the emlxus 
low ; 

And, snugly housed from the wind 
and weather, 

Mope like )>iids that are changing 
fcathei. 

But the storm ictires, and the sky 
grows clear, 

When thy m<*ny step drtuss 
near. 

Winter nuLketh the sun in the 
gltjomy sky 

Wrap him roun<l with a mantle 
of cloud ; 

But, Heaven be. piaised, thy .step 
is nigh ; 

Thou tearcst away the mouuiful ! 
bliroud, 


And the eaitli hu^ks biight, and 
Winter sinly, 

\\ ho has toiled foi naught both 
late and early, 

Is banished afai by the new’-buin 
year, 

\\ hen thy merry step draw s near. 


THE CHILD ASLEEP. 

I ROM UJE FUEN'CH. 

hWhET babe! line poi trait of tliy 
fatlicTs face, 

Sleep on the bosom tlnit th) lips 
liave piesscd ! 

Sleep, little one; and dosel) , 
gently plat o 

'fhy drowsy eyelid on liiy 
nuUluTs Ijreast. 

Upon that tcndei eyt*, my Htfle. 
blend, 

Soft sleep shall conn*, that 
cometh not to me ! 

I w.itch to see thee, nourish thee, 
ciefeml ; 

*'ris sweet to watch for thee, 
alone foi thee ! 

His arms fall down; sleep at ^ 
upon hih blow ; 

I h** eye is ( lo.scd ; he sleeps, nor 
dreams of harm. 

Wore n<ti Ids cheek the apple' > 
ruddy glow, 

Would you not say he sleiil on 
Death's <:<dd arm f 

Awake, my boy! 1 tremlde with 
affright I 

.\wake, and dia.M'. tins fatal 
thought! Umlose 

d'hine eye hut for one nmment m 
the light ! 

I'ben at the ()riie of thiiur, give 
me repose \ 
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Sweet error ! he but slept, I 
breathe again ; 

Come, gentle dreams, the hour 
of sleep beguile I 

0, when shall he, for whom I sigh 
in vain, 

Beside me watch to see thy 
waking smile ? 


THE GRAVE. 

FROM THE ANGLO-SAXON, 

For thee was a house built 
Ere thou wast born, 

For thee was a mould meant 
Ere thou of mother earnest. 
But it is not made ready, 

Nor its depth measurcch 

Nor is it seen 

How long it shall be. 

Now I bring thee 
Where thou shalt be ; 

Now I shall measuie tliee, 
And the mould afterwards. 

Thy house is not 
Hip^hly timbered, 

It is unhigh and low ; 

When thou art therein, 

The heel-ways are low. 

The side-ways unhigh. 

The roof is built 
Thy breast full nigh, 
vSo thou shalt in mould 
Du ell full cold, 

Dimly and dark. 

Doorless is that house, 

And dark it is within ; 

There thou art fast detained 
And Death hath the key. 
Loathsome is that earth-house, 
And grim within to dwell 
There thou shalt dwell, 

And wouns shall di\idc thcc. 


Thus thou art laid, 

And lea vest thy friends ; 

Thou hast no friend, 

Who will come to thee, 

Who will ever see 

How that house pleaseth th<*c ; 

Who will ever open 

The door foi thee, 

And descend after thee ; 

For soon thou ait loathsome 
And hateful to see. 


KING CHRISTIAN- 

A NA'I’IONAL SONt; 01- HLN.MAKK. 

FROM Tin-. IJAMSH OV MUiANM' 
KWAIJ). 

King Christian stood Uy the 
; lofty mast 

I In mist and smoke ; 

Ills swoul was hammering su U,u 
Thiough Gothic helm and brain it 
I jxissed ; 

j 'rhen sank each hostile hulk ami 
mast. 

In mist and smoke. 

‘FlyT shouted they, *fly he who 
can I 

Who braves of Denmark's Chris- 
tian 

The stroke ? * 

Nils Juel gave heed to the tempest's 
roar, 

Now is the hour I 

He hoisted his blood-red flag once 
more, 

And smote upon the foe full sore, 
And shouted loud, through the 
tempest's roar, 

^ Now is the hour! ' 

*yiyr shouted they, Hor hhdter 

fly ! 

Of Denmark’s Jucl w ho can 
j The pow cr ? ’ 
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North Sea! a glimpbc of Webbel 
rent ' 

Thy murky sky I 

Then champions to thine arms were ! 
sent ; 

Terror and Death glared where he ! 
w'ent ; 

From the wm’cs was heaid a wail, 
that rent 
Thy murky sky ! 

From Denmaik, thundeis Toiden- 

skior, 

Let each to Heaven coiinnend his ■ 
soul, 

And fly ! 

I’athof the Danctofame and might ! i 
Dark-rolling wMve I 

Receive thy friend, who, scoining 
flight, _ ; 

Cioes to meet danger with despite, j 

Froudly as thou the tempest’s 
might, _ 

Dark-rolling wav c I 

And iimid pleasures and alarms. 

And war and victory, be thine arms 
My giuvc I 


THE HAPPIEST LAND. 

PKUM TIIK CKUVIAN, 

Tulkk sat one day in tjuiot, 

Jiy an alehouse on the Khin<', 
Four hale and heaity fellows, 

And drank the precious w in<‘. 

The landlord’s daughter lill<‘d their 
cups 

Around the rustic board ; 

Then sat they all so calm and still, I 
And spake not one rude word. I 

Hut, when the maid departed, 

A Swabian raised his hand, 

And cried, all hot and hushed with 
wine, 

‘ Long live the Swabian laud I i 


'The giealest kingdom upon earth 
Cannot w ith that compaie ; 

\Vith all the stout and hardy men 
And the nut-brown maideiia 
theie.’ 

' Ha! ’ cried a Saxon, laughing, 
And dashed his beaid with w me ; 
‘ I had lather live in L.ipland, 
Than that Swabian land of thine 1 

‘ The goodliest land on all this 
earth, 

It IS the Saxon land ! 

'J'herc have I as many maiden > 

As fingets on this hand ! ’ 

‘ Hold yourtongue:> I both Swabian 
and Saxon I ’ 

V bold Bohemian < lies ; 

‘ If there’s a heaven upon this earth, 
In Foheniia it lies. 

‘'I'hcrc the tailm’ blows the flute, 
And thc< obbicr blows the horn, 
Ami the miner bkjws the bugle, 
ei* inountam gorge aiul boutm’ 

And then the Lmdlord s d.iughlei* 
rp to Heaven raised her hand, 
And said, * Ve may no more < 0 !i 
tend, 

'I1icrt‘ lieo the happie.'.t land I ’ 


THE WAVE. 

I ROM niK OKKMAN OP 

‘ Whi i’lU'.K, thou turbid wave? 
Whither, with so much haste, 
Ah if a thi<T wert thou ? ’ 

* I am tlH‘ W’ave of Lif<‘, 
Stained with my margin’s dust ; 
From tile slruggde and the strife 
Of the narnny streaui i fly 
To the Seaks immensity, 

To wash fnnn me the slime 
Of the muddy batdts of Time.’ 
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THE DEAD. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF bTOCK- 
MANN. 

How they so softly rest, 

All they the holy ones, 

Unto whose dwelling-plate 
Now doth my soul diaw ncai ! 
How they so softly rest, 

All in their silent gKives, 

Deep to toiriiptioii 
^Slowly down-sinking ! 

And they no longer \\ocj>, 
Here, wheic complaint is still ! 
And they no longer feci, 

Here, where all gladness tlicol 
And, by the cypresses 
Softly o’ei shadowed, 

Until the Angel 

Calls them, they slumber! 


THE BIRD AND THE SHIP. 

FROM TUK CRKMAN Ml'm.hK. 

‘'fHK livers rush into the sea, 

}iy castle and town they go ; 

The winds behind them men ily 
Their noisy trumpets blow. ! 

'The clouds are passing fai and 
high, 

We little birds in them play ; 

And everything, that can sing ami , 
dy, 

Coes with us, and far away. 

T greet thee, bonny boat! Wliither, ! 
or whence, * 

With thy fluttering ijnlilen ; 
band ? ’ - 

• I greet thee, little bin! ! To the 
wide sea 

I haste fioiu the nanow land. i 


, * Full and swollen is cvciy sail ; 

; I see no longci a hill. 

i Ihavetrustcdall tothcsoundinggnlc, 

And it will not let me stand still 

I l'\ndwilt thou, little binlgowithus? 

Thou mayest stand nn tlie main- 
mast tall, 

Fui full to sinking is my houw 

With meny < ompamnn^ all’ 

^ I need not and seek not < onipan), 

Bonny boat. I fan sing ail alone; 

Foi the mainmast tall tfvn hca^ s 
am I, 

JUmny boat, I h,i\c wing, ol m) 
own. 

‘ High o\ci the saiH, inglifort the 
mast. 

Who shall gainsay tlic , 

When thy merry companions at#* 
still, at last, 

Thfni shah hear the oimd ni my 
Noh.e, 

‘ \\ ho neither may icst, noi IiMcn 
may, 

tfod hics.> them c\eiv one I 

I fiart away, in tlic hiigbt blue da\, 

Ami the golden tiehirt ot ilm aim 

* 'rims <io t sing my neaty song, 

Wherevm the tom winds blow; 

And this same futg, my whole hir 
long, 

Neilhei 1‘uet nor Frinler maii 
knnu.* 


WHITHER. 

THKnKRMAN (»l Mri.lM:. 

I liRARit n br<H>kJei giishmg 
From its rfKky hnintain iieai, 
i>own into the xaUty rushing, 

So fresh and nondrous < kat. 

I know not what came fiV* me, 

^ Nor who the t oim ad gau‘ ; 

But 1 must hasten d<nvnv,anl, 

All \tiih my pdgnm-'^i.ue ? 
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Do\viu\ard, and ever faithci, 

And e\cr the biook beside ; 

And ever fresher murmured, 

And ever clearer, the tide. 

Is this the way I waa j^oing 
Whither ? O brooklet, say ! 
Thou hast, with thy soft murmiii, 
I\Iurmiired my senses aw a). 

What do I say of a nuiiiuiir.'* 

That can no inurmui be ; 

’Tis the water-nymphs, that aie 
singing 

1'heir roundelays undei me. 

Let them smg, my Irieiid, let them 
murmur, 

And wandei mei i ily neai , 

The wheels ot a mill are going 
In c\eiy brooklet clear. 


BEWARE. 

FKOM 'I’llK (IFKMtN, 

I KNOW a maiden iair to sec, 

Take care ! 

bhe lan both false and friendly Ihn 
B ew’arc ! Jieware ! 

Trust her not, 

She is fooling thee ! 

She has two eyes, so soil and 
blown, 

Take care ! 

She gives a side-glan('e and looks 
down, 

Beware ! Bevvaie ! 

Trust her not, 

She is fooling thee I 

And she has hair of a golden hue, 
Take care I 

And wliat she says, it is not true, 
Beware ! liewarc ! 

Trust her not, 

She is tooling thee ! 


She has a bosom as white as siiow^, 
Take care I 

She knows how much it is best to 
show’, 

Beware ’ Bew’are ' 

Trust her not, 

She IS fooling thee I 

She es thee a garland w oven fair, 

Take cai c ! 

It IS a fooFs-cap for thee to wctu, 
Bew'aie! Beware! 

Trust her not, 

She is fooling thee I 


SONG OF THE BELL. 

I’ROM 'iilh t IKK MAN. 

! thou soundest menil) ,* 
W hen the brnld paity 
To the chuich doth hie 1 
Bell ! thou soundest solemnl)’, 

\N hen, on Sabbath morning, 
Fields deserted lie ! 

Bell ! thou soundest merrily: 
Tidiest thou at evening, 
Bed-time draw’cth nigh I 
ikll ! thou soundest mouintully, 
Tellest thou the bitter 
Parting hath gone by ’ 

Say I how canst thou mourn ? 
How canst thou Kjoice? 

Thou art but metal dull I 
And yet all our soi rowings, 

And all our rdoicings, 

Thou dost feel them all I 

i \od hath wonders many, 

W'hich we cannot fathom, 
Placed within thy form I 
When the heart is sinking, 

'Fhou alone canst raise it, 
Trembling in the storm I 
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THE CASTLE BY THE SEA. 

I ROM IHb (iKRMAN (JK 

'Hast tiiou been that lordly 
cabtle, 

That Castle by the Sea ? 
i iolden and red alx)ve it 
Tile doudb tloat gorKCously* 

‘And fain it would stoop dto\n- 
vvard 

'I'o the Jiunoicd \\a\e belou : 
And fain it u<Hild boar upw.nd 
In the evenings criiuMm kIo'',’ 

^ Weii ha\c I seen that <a,stl(*, 

That (*abtlc i>y the Sea, 

And the moon above it standing, 
And the mibt rise bolemnlyd 

‘Ihc winds and the wave- 
ot;cain 

Had they a merry chime .** 

Didst thou hear, from tho.se hdty 
rhaudxTs, 

i inr harp and the ininstteis 
thyme ' ’ 

‘ Ihc wiiuls and the \\H\e.-> 
ocean, 

They rested «}iut?ily, 

Hut I heard on tin* Ka^<’ a .sc»un<l ot 
wail, 

And teat a t'ame to mine eye/ 

‘Ami sawcbt thou on tlie tut rets 
’rim Kinj^t and his royal bride ? 
And the wave of their triinson 
mantles ? 

And tile Rohh‘n <Tovvn of pride ? 

‘ Led they not forth, in rapture, 

A lieautetnn* maiden there f 
Resplendent hh tiie morninjj sun, 
Beaming with golden hair?’ 

‘ Well um I the antient parents, 
Without ifie crown of pride ; 
'riic'V were moving dovv, itt weetis 
of woe, 

No maiden was by their .a<le ! ' 


THE BLACK KNIGHT. 

iKUM IHb (ihKMAN OI- UHLAMC 

, Tvvas Bentccobt, the Feabt of 
Ciladnesb, 

When w oods and lields put off all 
b«idnebb. 

'rhub began the King and .spake : 

* So from the halLs 

( )f ancient Hoflnug’s walls, 

A luMiiiaiit Sfinng shall bicak/ 

Drums and trumpets echo loudly, 
W avc the crimsonbaiineib proudly, 
Fioin balcimy the King looked 
! on ; 

In the play of .spe.ir.s, 
hell all th(‘ ( avaliers, 

Before the monarchS st.ilwart 
' son. 

To the Inirrier of tint fight 
Rode at last a .sable Knigbt. 

' Sir Kniglit ! your name and 
\( uU.hcon, s.iy I ’ 

* Should I .speak it hete, 

\‘e wtndd stand aghast with teai ; 

1 am a iTim e of mighty iiway I ‘ 

W hen he rode into the lists, 

'rim aith <d heaven grew blai 1, 
with mists. 

And the c a.aie ’gati t(» lock ; 

1 At the first blow, 

I' el! the youth from siiddle bow, 
Hardly rises from the shtsd., 

i Pi|>e and viol tail the dames, 

' Tonhdight through the high hall.. 
' glances ; 

i Waves a mighty shadow in ; 
With manner hlaml 
Doth ask the maiden’s Iiand, 

Doth with her the dam e In^gim 

i Danced in sable iron wark, 

Dam e<l a measure weirti and daik, 
Coldly clasfied her Hmb» around ; 

^ From breast and hair 
! Down fall from her the fair 

Flt>wmts,Tatle(b to the ground. 
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To the sumptuous banquet came 
JCvery Knight and e\ ery Dame ; 
’Twixt son and daughter all dis- 
traught, 

With mournful mind 
The ancient King reclined, 

Gazed at them in silent thought. 

Pale the children both did look, 
But the guest a beaker took : 

‘ Golden wine will make you 
whole ! ’ 

The children drank, 

( lave many a courteous thank : 


* 0, that draught 

was 

very 

cool ’ ’ 


Each llie father’s 

breast 

em- 

braces, 

Son and daughter ; 

and 

theii 


faces 


Colourless giow utterly; 
Whichever way 

Looks the fear-struck father giay, 
He beholds his children die, 

^ Woe ! the blessed children both 
Takest thou in the joy of youth ; 

• Take mo, too, the joyless 
father 1 ’ 

Spake the grim Guest, 

From his hollow, cavernous breast : 
‘ Roses in the spring I gather ! ’ 


SONG OF THE SILENT LAND. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF SALIft-. 

Into the Silent Land ! 

Ah ! who shall lead us thither ? 
Clouds m the evening sky more 
darkly gather, 

And shattered wrecks lie thicker 
on the strand. 

Who leads us with a gentle hand 
Thither, O thither, 

Into the Silent Land ? 

Into the Silent Land ! 

To you, ye boundless regions 
Of ail peifection ! Tender morn- 
ing visions 

' Of beauteous souls ’ The Futuie's 
I pledge and band ! 

Who in Life’s battle finn doth 
stand, 

Shall bear Hope’s tender blossoms 
I Into the Silent Land ! 

O Land ! 0 Land ! 

I'oi all the broken-hearted 
The mildest herald by our fate 
allotted, 

}^>eckons, and with inverted torch 
doth stand 

'To lead us with a gentle hand 
To the land of the great Dopaited, 
Into the Silent Land ! 
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THE SKELETON IN 
ARMOUR, 

‘ Spkak ! speak I thou fc.iiful 
guest ! 

Who, with thy hollow bn^a**! 

.Still in rude antiour diest, 

(Joniest to daunt nie ! 

Wrapt not in Eastern halms, 
iiut with Ihy fleshless palms 
.stretrhe<h Jts if asking .aims, 

Why dost thou haunt nu* ? ' 

'rhen, from those cavernous eye*, 
hale dashes seemed to lise. 

Ah when the Northern skir^ 

< iieain iti Uen-mljer ; 

And* like the water’s tl«n\ 
t’nder Deretohej’s stuiw, 

Came a dull voice of woe 
From the heart’s chanilM't. 

‘ I was Si \'iking old I 
My deeds, though manifidd, 

So Skald in has luhU 
No Saga tauglit tiu*<i 1 
Take heed, that in thy ver.se 
'rhou dost the tale rehears<% 

Ivlso dread a dead man’s ( tirse ; 
For tfiis I sought thee. 

* Far in the Northern Land, 

By the wild lialtic’s straml, 

J, with my i hildish hand, 

I'jimcd the gerhUcon ; 

And, with my .skates fasl«lx>uiuh 
hkiiitmed the )ndf-fro/en Hound, 
That the poor whimfauing hound 
Trembled to walk on. 

* ( ift to his frt»/en laii 
1'racked I the grisly beat, 

While ftt»m my patii the haje 

I' led lik<^ a sh:id(»u ; 


oft through the forest daik 
Foilow'cd the W'erc-w*olfs hatk, 
Until the soaring laik 
Sang from the meadow. 

‘ But when I rdder giow, 
Joining a corsiiir’s cr<‘w, 

"i )’«‘r the (l.nk sea I dew 
With the marauders. 

Wild w.is the life we led : 
Many the souls that sued, 
Many the hc.arts that ohsl, 

By our stern orders. 

‘ Many a was.saiUbout 
\\or<‘\he long Winter out*. 
i tfteu our midnight shout 
.Set the cocks crowing. 

As we the Berserk’s t.de 
Measured in cups <»f ale, 

I baiumg the oaken pail. 

Filled to oVrdow ing, 

‘ < m<‘e as I told in glee 
d ales of the stormy sea, 

Soft eyes did gaze on me, 
Burning yet tender; 

And as the white stats shine 
< m the daik Ntu‘way nine, 

( )n that tlark heart of mine 
Fell their soft splendour. 

* I woo<*d the blue-eycil maiti, 
Viekling, yet half afraid, 

And in the forest’s shade 
< )ur vows were plighted, 
Under its hmseneci \est 
I 'luttered her little breaa, 

I ike biidc within tbeii ne* i 
By the hawk Irigbted. 
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‘ Bright in her fathei’s hall 
^Shields gleamed upon the wall, 
Loud sang the minstrels all, 
Chanting his glory ; 

When of old Hildebrand 
I asked his daughter’s hand, 
hlute did the minstrels stand 
To hear my stoly^ 

‘ While the brown ale he quaffed, 
Loud then the champion laughed, 
And as the wind-gusts waft 
The sea-foam brightly, 

So the loud laugh of scoin, 

Out of those lips unshora, 

From the deep drinking-hoi n 
l^lew the foam lightly. 

‘She uas a Prince’s child, 

I but a Viking wild, 

And though she blushed and 
smiled, 

I was discarded ! 

Should not the clo\ e so white 
f'^ollow the sea-mew’s flight, 

Why did they leave that night 
1 ler nest unguarded ? 

‘ Scarce had I put to sea, 

Bearing the maid with me, 

F airest of all was she 
Among the N orsemen ! 

When on the white sca-stiand, 
Waving his armed hand, 

Saw we old Hildebrand, 

With twenty horsemen. 

‘ Then launched they to the lilast, 
Bent like a reed each mast, 

N'et we were gaining fast, 

When the wind failed us ; 

And with a sudden flaw 
Came lound the gusty Hkaw, 

So that our foe we saw 
Laugh as he hailed us, 

‘ And a.s to catch the gah* 

Round veeretl the dapping saib 
Death! was the helmsman’s hail, 
Death without tjuarter! 


Mid-ships with iron keel 
Sti Lick we her i ibs of steel ; 

Down her black hulk did leel 
Through the black winter ! 

‘ As with his wings aslant, 

Sails the fierce cormorant, 

Seeking some rocky haunt, 

With his prey laden, 

So toward the open main, 

Beating to sea again, 

Through the wild hurricane, 

Bore I the maiden. 

‘ Three weeks we westward bore, 
And when the storm was o’er, 
Cloud-like we saw the shore 
Stretching to leeward ; 

There for my lady’s bower 
Built I the lofty tower, 

Which, to this very houi, 

Stands looking seaward. 

‘There lived we many yeais ; 

Time dried the maiden’s teais ; 
She had forgot her fears, 

She was a mother ; 

Death closed her mild blue eyes, 
Under that tower she lies ; 

Ne’er shall the sun arise 
On such another ! 

‘ Still grew my bosom th<m, 

Still as a stagnant fen ! 

Hateful to me were men, 

The sunlight hateful ! 

In the vast forest here, 

(dad in my w^arlike gear, 

F ell I upon my spear, 

O, death w^as grateful 1 

‘ Thus, seamed with many scars, 
Bursting these prison bars, 

Up to its native stars 
iMy soul ascended I 
There from the flowing bowl 
Deep drinks the wanior’s soul, 
Skoal I to IheNoithhiml! d'oal S 
Thus the tale ended. 
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THE WRECK OF THE ; 

HESPERUS. 

It was the schooner Hesperus, 

That sailed the wintiy sea ; 

And the skij)per had taken his 
little daughter, 

To bf‘ar him company. 

blue were her eyes as the fairy-flax, 
Her checks like the dawn of 
day, 

And her Imsnm white as the liaw- 
thorn huds 

'hhat ope in the month of May. 

The skipper he stood beside the 
helm, 

His pipe was in his mouth, 

And he watched how the veering 
flaw did blow 

'i"he smoke now West, now 
South. 

'1 lien up and spake an old Sailor, 
Had sailed the' Spanisli 
Main, 

T pray thee, put into yonder pott» 
For I fear a hurriisane. 

‘Last night the mfjcm had a golden 
ring, 

And to-night no im^on we see ! ' 

'rim skippr he blew a whiff from 
his pijm, 

And a scornful laugh laughed ] 
he, 

C older and louder blew the wind, 

A gale from the North mast* 

'rim snow fell hissing in the brine, 
And the bilhms frmhed like 
yeast. 

Ihnvn came* the storm, and smote 
amain 

'Hie vessel in its strength ; 

She shuddered ami paused, like n 
frighted .steed, 

Then lea|>ed her ( able’s 
length. 


Home hither’ come hither I my 
little daughter, 

And do not tremble so ; 

For I can weather the loughest 
, gale 

That ever wind did bhtw.* 

He wrapped her warm in his sea- 
mams coat 

Against the stinging blast ; 

He cut a rope from a broken spar, 
And hound her to the mast. 

* < ) father ‘ I he.ir the chms h-helK 

ring, 

O say, what may it be ? ’ 

a fog-l>eH on a rock-bound 
c oast I ’ 

And he steered for the open 
sea. 

‘ O father ! 1 lK*ar the sound of 
guns, 

( t say, what may it be ? ’ 

* S(une ship in <listress, th.it r.innoi 

live 

in Hucli an .uigry sea * ’ 

' ( t father ! I see a gleaming light, 
( ) say, what may it be H 
Ihil the father answered never a 
wonl, 

frozen corpse was he. 

!. ashed to the helm, all *aitf and 
stark, 

With his f.MT turned t*» the 
skies, 

'rhe lantern gleamed through the 
gleaming snow 
On his fixed and glassy eyes. 

Then the maiden clasped her 
hands ami prayed 
That fttu ^d she might W *, 

Ami she thought of Ohrisi* who 
stilled the wave 
fin the la*ke of (iidllee, 





And fast thiough the midnight 
claik and dicai, 

Through the whistling sleet and 
snow, 

Like a sheeted ghost the vessel 
swept 

Towards the lecf of Norman’s 
Woe. 

And ever the fitful gusts between 

A sound came from the land ; 

It was the sound of the trampling 
surf 

On the rocks and the haid 
sea-sand. 

The breakers were light ])encath 
her bows, 

She drifted a dreaiy wieck, 

And a whoopmg billow swept the 
n ew 

Like icicles fi om her deck. 

She struck where the white and 
fleecy waves 

Looked soft as caidcd wool, 

Hut the riucl rocks they goicd her 
side 

Like the hoi ns of an angry bull. 

Her rattling shrouds, all sheathed 
in ice, 

With the masts went by the 
hoard ; 

Like a vessel of glass she stove 
and sank, 

Ilo! ho! tin* breakeis loaied’ 

At daybreak on the bleak sen- 
])each 

A fisherman stood aghast, 

To see the form c)f a maiden fail 

Lashed close to a diifting 
mast. 

'i’he salt s<‘a was on h<‘r 

In'cnsl, 

'i'he salt tears in Inn eyes; 

And he saw her hair, like tlu* brown 
sea- weed, 

< )n the billows fall and i ise. 


Such was the wreck of the Hes- 
peius, 

In the midnight and the snow! 
Christ save us all from a death like 
this, 

f)n the leef of Norman’s Woe ! 


THE LUCK OF EDENHALL. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 

Of Kdenhall the youthful Lord 
Bids sound the festal trumpet’s 
call ; 

He rises at the banquet board. 

And cries, ’mid the ch unken H\el- 
lers all, 

‘ Now^ bring me the Luck of h.den- 
halU’ 

'fhe butlei lieais the w’Oids w'ith 
pain, 

'I'he house’s oldest seneschal, 
'J'akes slow' from its silken cloth 
again 

The clrinking-glass of ciystal tall : 
They call it The laick of ICdenhaU. 

'rhen said the Loid: ‘ 'I'his glass to 
praise, 

Kill with red wine fiom Boitugal ! ’ 
'Fhe graybeaui wnth tiembling 
hand obeys ; 

A purple liglii shines over all, 

It lieams from the Luck of Kden- 
hall 

'Ihen s]>eaks the I.ord, and weaves 
it liglit : 

‘ This glass c>f Hashing ciyslal tall 
(iave to my siies the Koimtain- 
Spiite ; 

She WTotc in it, Jf ihi\' doih 

I Jutrnveil iht'Hs Luih of ]'ikfh 
i hall! 
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'■ ’Twas right a goblet llie fate 
shoukl be 

Of the joyous lace of Iklenhall ! 
Deep draughts diink we light 
willingly ; ^ 

And willingly ling, with meiry call, 
Kling ! Hang ! to the Luck of 
Edenhall ! ’ 

First lings it deep, and full, and 
mild, 

Like to the song of a nightingale ; 
Then like the roar of a torrent 
wild ; 

Then mutters at last like the 
thunder’s fall, 

The glorious Luck of Edenhall. 

‘ For its keeper takes a race of 
might, 

The fragile goblet of ciystal tall ; 

It has lasted longer than is right ; 
Kling! klang! — with a hardei blow 
than all 

Will I try the Luck of Edenhall * ’ 

As the goblet linging dies apart, 
Suddenly cracks the vaulted hall ; 
And through the lift the wild 
dames stait ; 

The guests in dust are scattered all, 
\Vith the breaking Luck of Eden- 
hall! 

In stoims the foe with fire and 
sword ; 

I le in the night had scaled the wall, 
Slain by the sword lies the youth- 
ful Lord, 

But holds in his hand the crystal 
tall, 

The shatteied Luck of Edenhall. 

On the morrow the butler gropes 
alone, 

The graybeaid in the deseit hall, 
He seeks his Lord’s burnt skeleton, 
He seeks in the dismal min’s fall 
The shards of the Lurk of Eden- 
hall. 


‘ The stone walL^ sailh he, ^ cloth 
fall aside, 

Down musUhe stately columns fall ; 
Glass is this eaith’s Luck and 
Pride ; 

In atoms shall fall this earthly ball 
One day like the Luck of Eden- 
hall ! ’ 


THE ELECTED KNIGHT. 

FROM THE DANISH. 

Sir Oluf he rideth over the plain, 
Full seven miles broad and seven 
miles wide, 

But nevei, ah never, can meet wdth 
the man 

A tilt with him dare ride. 

He saw under the hillside 
A Knight full well equipped ; 

His steed was black, his helm wms 
haired ; 

He w»as riding at full speed. 

He w'ore upon his spurs 
Tw’elve little golden birds ; 

Anon he spurred his steed with a 
clang, 

And there sat all the birds and 
sang. 

He w^ore upon his mail 
Twelve little golden wheels ; 

Anon in eddies the wild wind blew', 
And lound and loundthe w'heels 
they flew. 

Fie wore before his breast 
A lance that was poised in lest ; 

And it w'as sharper than diamond- 
stone — 

It made Sir Olufs heait to groan. 

He woie upon his helm 
A wreath of ruddy gold ; 

And that gave him the Maidens 
Tin ee— 

The youngest was fair to behold. 
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Sn Oluf questioned llie Knij>-hl 
eft soon 

If he were come fiom Heaven 
down ; 

‘ Art thou Christ of Heaven ? ’ quoth 
he, 

* So will I yield me unto thee.’ 

^ I am not Christ the Great, 

Thou shalt not yield thee yet ; 

I am an Unknown Knight, 

Three modest Maidens have me 
bedight.’ 

^ Art thou a Knight elected, 

And have three Maidens thee 
bedight ; 

So shalt thou lide a tilt this day, 
For all the Maidens’ honour ’ ’ 


The fust tilt they togethei rode 
They put theli steeds to the 
lest ; 

The second tilt they togethei 
rode 

They proved their manhood 
best. 

The third tilt they together rode, 
Neither of them would yield ; 

The fourth tilt they together 
rode 

They both fell on the field. 

Now lie the lords upon the plain, 
And their blood runs unto death ; 

Now sit the Maidens in the high 
tower, 

The youngest soriows till death. 
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FROM THE RWEDIRir OF JJISirOP ^J'Et;N^:F. 


Pentecost, day of icjoicing, had romo. The rhuirh of the villaj^'e 
Gleaming stood in the morning's sheen. On the spiie of the belfry, 
Decked with a brazen rock, the fiienclly flames of the Spring-sim 
Glanced like the tongues of fue licheld by Apostles aforetime. 

Clear was the heaven and blue, and May, with her cap t nnvned wit 
roses, 

Stood in her holiday dress in the fields, and the wind and th(* ImKiklet 
Murmured gladness and peace, God’s-])eare ! With lips rosy-tinted 
\Vhispered the race of the floweis, and merry on balancing Iminrhe*. 
Birds were singing their carol, a jubilant hymn to the Highest. 

Swept and clean w'as the churc’hyauL Adorned like a leaf-woven atbon 
Stood its old-fashioned gate ; and within upon each cross of iron 
Ilung \vas a flagrant garland, new twined by the hands of affect imu 
JCven the dial, that stood on a mound among the departed, 

(There full a hundred years liad it st<K>d,) W4I8 cnnljellished wit! 
blossoms. 

Like to the patriarch lioaiy, the sage of his kith and the hamlet, 

Who on his Irirthclay is crowned by children and children’s children. 

So stood the ancient propliet, and mute with his penn! <ff iron 
Marked on the tablet of stone, and meaKure<l the time and its f h.mgcs, 
While all around at his feet an eternity HumlHued in quiet. 

Also the clmrch within was adorned, for this was the reason 
When the young, their parents' hope, and tlie love<i-(mes of heaven, 
Should at the foot of the altar renew the vons of their baptism. 
Therefore each nook and comer was swept and rIeaiK‘<i, ami the dm- 
was 

Blown from the walls and ceiling, and from the otl-paintcd henches. 
There stood the church like a garden ; the Feast of tfte Leafy PavilioiVi 
Saw we in living presentment. From nolde arms on the church wall 
(^rew forth a cluster of leaves, and llie preacher’s [mipit of iKik-W'ood 
Budded once more anew, as aforetime the rod la^fore Aaron. 

Wreathed thereon was the Bibl<‘ with leaves, and the riove, washed nitl 
silver, 

Under its canopy fastened, had on it a necklace <^f whabflowejs. 

But m front of the choir, round the altar-jaere painted by Hhrherg, 
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of t^c 


Liept a garlcincl gigantic; and bnght-airJing tic&bcs of angelb 
Peeped, like the sun fiom a cloud, fiom out of the shadowy leat-work. 
Likewise the lustre of brass new-polished blinked from the ceiling, 

And for lights thcie were lilies of Pentecost set in the sockets. 

Loud lang the bells already ; the thionging crowd was assembled 
Far from \ alleys and hills, to list to the holy preaching. 

1 lark I then loll forth at once the mighty tones of the oigan, 

Hover like voices from God, aloft like invisible spiiits. 

Like as Elias m heaven, when he cast from off him his mantle, 

So cast off the soul its garments of eaith ; and with one voice 
Chimed m the congicgation, and sang an anthem immoital 
Of the sublime Wallin, of David’s harp in the North-kind 
Tuned to the choral of Luther. 'The song on its mighty pinions 
Took every living soul, and lifted it gently to heaven, 

And each face did shine like the Holy One’s face upon Taboi. 

Lo ! there entered then into the chuich the Reverend Teacher. 

Father he hight and he was in the parish ; a Chiistianly plainness 

Clothed from his head to his feet the old man of seventy winters. 

f'riendly was he to behold, and glad as the heralding angel 

Walked he among the ciowds ; but still a contemplative grandeur 

Lay on his foiehead as clear as on moss-covered gi avestone a sunbeam. 

As in his inspiration Lin evening twilight that faintly 

Gleams in the human soul, even now, from the day of cieationl 

Tid Artist, the friend of heaven, imagines Saint John when in Patinos, 

( Iray, with his eyes uplifted to heaven, so seemed then the old man ; 
Such was the glance of his eye, and such weie his tresses of silver. 

Ail the congregation arose in the pews that were numbered. 

But with a cordial look, lo the right and the left hand, the old man 
Nodding all hail and peace, disappeared m the innermost chancel. 

Simply and solemnly now proceeded the Christian seivice, 

Singing and prayer, and at last an ardent discourse from the old man. 
Many a moving word and warning, that out of the heart came, 

Fell like the dew of the morning, like manna on those in the desert. 
Then, when all was finished, the Teacher re-enteicd the chancel, 
Followed therein by the young. The boys on the right had ihtur places, 
Delicate figures, with close-curling hair and cheeks losy-blooming 
But on the left of these there stood the tremulous lilies, 

Tinged with the blushing light of the dawn, the diffident maidens, * 
Folding their hands in prayer, and their eyes cast down on the pave- 
ment. 

Now came, with ijuestion and answer, the catechism. In the beginning 
Answered the children with troubled and faltering voice, 1)ut the old man’s 
( dances of kindness encouraged them soon, and the doctrines eternal 
Flowed, like tlie waters of founhiins, so dear from lips unpolluted. 

Each time the answei was dosed, and as oft as IIky named the Redeemer, 
Lowly louted the boys, and lowly the maidens all courtesied. 
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of Mori'e ^lupptr. 

rncndly the 'feat her stood, like an angel t>f light theic among them, 
And to the children explained the holy, the highest, in few woids, 
'riiuiuiigh, yet simple and t lear- for sublimity rilways is simple, 

Doth in sermon and song, a child can sei/c on its meaning, 
hren as the green-growing bud unfolds \\hen Springtide approa< hc.^, 
Leaf by leaf puts forth, and warmed by the ladiant sunshine 
Hlushes with purple and gold, till at last the perfected blossom 
t )pens its odoious ( hain e, and rocks with its crown in the bicc/.es, 

So was unfolded heie the Christian loio of salvati<m, 

Line by line fiom the soul of childhood. The lathers and motheis 
Stood behind them intc.us, and were glad at the wcILworded answci. 

Now went tin* old man up to the ,ihai ; and stiaightway traiistiguie 
I So did it seem unto me was tlien the affet tionate Tca< hci. 

1 ike the latid’s Prti}di<*l aiblum*, aiul awful as Death and as Jutigmei 
St<u»fi he, t!i(‘ Cod < ommissioned, the soul-seareher ; earthwaid d< 
St eiuiing 

< drUires, sharp as a swtud, into heaits that to him were transpaieni 
Shot he ; his ^oite was deep, was low like the thunder afar off. 

So on a sudden transfigured he stood there, he spake *md hcquestiinu^ 

‘ This is the faith of the Fathers, th(‘ faith the Apostles tielix eied, 
1’his is moreoxer the faith w hereunto I Isipti/ed 5 on, xvhile still )e 
I ay on your mothers’ breasts, and nc.trer the portals of heaven. 
Slumbering re<ei\ctl you then fhe Holy Chun h in its bosom ; 
Wakened from sleep aic \c now, ami the light in its radiant splendour 
Dowinvard lainsfiom the heaxen : to-dayon the threshold of ( hildhno 
Kindly she frees you again, to examine and make your elei tion, 

I or she knoxxs nauglU of <’<nnpnIsion. and only <‘onxi< tion ricsireth. 
*rhis is the hour of your trial, the turning-point of existem e, 

Seed foi the coming day i ; xvithout rexot ation departeth 
Ntm’from your lips the umfession ; bethink ye, before ye make answer 
Think not, O think not xxmh guile to <lereixc the questioning 'iearher. 
Sharp is his eve to-day, amt aetirse ever rests ujam falsehood. 

I’lnter not xvitfi a lie m Life’s journey ; the multitude hears you, 
Brothers and «i.sterH and parents, what dear upon earth is and holy 
Siandeth Intfore your sight as a witness ; the Judge everlasting 
Looks from the wn dtnvn upon you, and angels in waiting hesirie Him 
(iraxt: your confession in letters of fire U|><m tablets eternal, 
rims, then, believe ye in f »or!, in the Fatlier who tliis world < leated / 
Him who redeemed it, the Son, and the Spirit where both are united r 
Will ye promise me here, fa holy promise !) to cherish 
(iod more than all things earthly, and every man as a brothers 
Will ye promise me here, to i <mfirm your faith by your living, 

'HF heavenly faith (»f afle< tion I to hofie, to forgive, and to sufTei, 

Be xvhat it may your ciindithm, and xvalk before <»f>d in uprightness ,■* 
til ye promise me lids }>efore i md and man } ’ \\ ilh a < fear voice 
Answcicd the )oung men Yes ! and Yes ! xviih lips softly breathing 
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Aiibueied the inaideiib eke. Then dibsolved from the brow oi the 
Teacher 

Clouds \\ith the lightnings therein, and he spake in accents more gentle, 
Soft as the evening’s breath, as harps by Babylon’s ri\ ers. 

‘ 1 1 ail, then, hail to you all ! To the heir dom of heaven be ye welcome ; 
(Jiildren no more from this day, but by covenant brothers and sisters ! 
\'et, for what I'cason not children ? Of such is the kingdom of hea\'en. 
Here upon earth an assemblage of children, in heaven one Father, 
Ruling them all as his Household, — forghing in turn and chastising, 
That is of human life a picture, as Scripture has taught us. 

Blest are the pure before God 1 Upon purity and upon virtue 
Restelh the Christian Faith ; she herself from on high is descended. 
Strong as a inan and pure as a child, is the sum of the doctrine 
Whu‘h the Divine One taught, and suffered and died on the cross for. 

O, as >e V under this day from childhood’s sacred asylum 
Downward and e\<T downward, and deeper in Age’s chill valley, 

( Jiow .soon will ye come, too soon !- - and long to turn backward 
Up to its hill'tops again, to the sun-illumined, where Judgment 
Stood like a father ixjfoie you, and Pardon, clad like a mother, 
lia\'e you her hand to kiss, and the loving heart w^as forgiven, 

Life was a play and your hands grasped after the roses of heaven I 

Seventy years have I lived already ; the F ather eternal 

(ia\c me gladness and tare ; but the loveliest hours of existence, 

When 1 liavc steadfastly gazed in their eyes, I have instantly known them, 
Know’n them all again they were my childhood’s acquaintance' 
'rherefore take from henceforth, as guides m the paths of existence, 
Prayer, with her eyes raised to heaven, and Innocence, bride of man’s 
childhood. 

Innocence, child be}ov<id, is a guest from the world of the blessed, 
Beautiful, and in her hand a lily ; on life’s roaring billows 
Sw'ings she in safety, she heedeth them not, in the ship she is sleeping. 
(*ahnly she gazes around in the turmoil of men ; in the deseit 
Angels descend and minister unto her ; she herself knoweth 
Naught of lier glorious attendance ; but follows faithful and humble, 
l'k>llows HO long as she may her friend ; O do not reject her, 

For she cometli from God and she holdeth the keys of the heavens, - 
I’rayer is Innocence’ friend ; and willingly flieth incessant 
’Twixt the earth and the sky, the carrier-pigeon of heaven. 

Son of Kt<»rnity, fettered in Time, and an exile, the Spirit 
’J'ugs at his (Rains evermore, and struggles like flame ever upw'ard. 

Still he ret'alls with emotion his Father’s manifold mansions, 

Thinks of the land of his. fathers, where blossomed more ficshly the 
flowerets, 

hhonc a more beautiful sun, and he played with the winged angels, 
llicn grows the earth too narrow', too dose ; and homesick for heaven 
Longs the waudeier again ; and the Spirit’s longings arc worship; 
Worship is t. idled his most beautiful hour, and its tongue is cnti*caty. 
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€$i?hHn of (So Sovb'o ^uppit\ 

Ah I when the infinite burden of hth tic.^nendeth ujxni u>, 

Crubhcb to eartli our hope, ancb under the earth, in th(‘ jaid, 
Then it ib good to pray unto (h»d ; for Hi.'i M>nnv\in,,; t Inidien 
Turns He ne’er fioni liis dour> but lie heals ami hcl}), andcon-oh x H 
Yet It IS better to pray when all thing.-> are prosperous \uth ii' , 

Pray in fortunate days, for life’s nrobt beautiful 1* or tune 
Kneels before the Klcr'nal’s thiono ; and uiili hainN inituioldf d, 
Praises thankful and ino\’Ctl the curly < d^ered blessin;*.*’*. 

Or do ye kno\v, >c diildren, one blessing that come, not loan lb 
What has mankind forsooth, the joa-r I ^that it ha ^ not ie«:erved , 
Theiefoie, fall in the dust and pra> ! 1 he seiaph^ adoiiu;^ 

Cover with pinion their f.o c ni the glory cd ihin who 

Hung His masonry pendent <*n n.rught, when the world H(* euaud. 

luirth dedareth His might, and the frnn.unent urtei . His glory, 

Races blossom and die, and stars fall downward fiom hcMven, 
Downward like withered leaves ; at the last stroke of midniglit, mil] 
niunis 

Lay themselves down at His fcu'i, and H»' sees tli» rn, fail » rnun , th(‘n 
nothing. 

Who shall stand in His pre.senec- The wrath of the Judge imnlii 
Casting the insolent down at a glam e. When lie speaks in Hr, aiig 
Hillocks skip like the kid, and luountair^s leap like rlic loehmk. 

Yet, “-w'hy arc yc afraid, ye children ? 'Phis awful avenger, 

Ah ! is a merciful Oodl (lodC vono wa* not in the earthquake, 

Not in the fire, nor the storm, fmt it wa^ in the whi^,|K‘ring Inee/e , 
Love is the mot of creation; tiod'-, esseme; work!, without number 
I ie in Hi.s bosoni like < hildren; He ni.uh* lliem for this funpose <»??}) 
Chdy to love an<l to ho hn ed again, lie ho afhed lotfh Hi . ;»pirU 
Into the shimliering dusL ami upright otandmg, it lairi i» , 

Hand on its lusut, and fidt it wa.i warm with a dame out of heaw n, 
Qiicndg O quench not that flame! It h the bre.ith ot )otn hein,\ 
Love is life, hut hatred is death. Not father, nor moth# r 
Loved you, as (iod has loved )(nr ; lor ‘tw.n lh.it yon mav la* happv 
Gave He His only Son. U hen He hmve«f d»«wri Hg# heail m the <h ai 
hour 

Solemnized Love its triumph; the jut* ritice then wa# ium(deted. 

Lo ! then was rent on a siidtlen the veil of ihe temple, tlivitfiiig 
Earth and heaven apari^ and the <lead from their NepulehreH naio, 
A\*hihpere<l with pallid bps and low m the cai.t o ( eaeh other 
Th’ answer, hut dreametl of tiefore, to * reationN emg^ttu, Atonemeiu 
Depths of Love arc AtonementN depth**, lor Love U Atonement, 
'rhcrefoic, t:hild of inortaJity, Ime thou ihi: meniful Father ; 

Wish w'hat the Holy One w jslie,*, ami not from fe^ir, hut atfei iron ; 
Fear is the virtue of slaves ; hut the hirrut that loveth i,# willing ; 
Perfect was before God, and |H.*rfert i** Love, and Love only, 

Lovest thou God a?# thou oughtet#!, then lovea thou hkrwj # d 
brethren ; 

One is the sun in luaven, and «»ne, tmly one, h Ln\(t al 



Bears not each human figure the godlike stamp on his forehead? 
Readest thou not in his face thine origin? Is he not sailing 
Lost like thyself on an ocean unknown, and is he not guided 
By the same stars that guide thee ? Why shouldst thou hale then lliv 
brother ? 

liateth he thee, foigive I For 'tis sweet to stammer one letter 
Of the EternaFs language ;-“ 0 n earth it is called Forgiveness ! 

Knowest thou Him who forgave with the crown of thorns on His 
temples ? 

Jiarnestly prayed foi His foes, for His murderers ? Say, dost thou know 
Him? 

Ah ! thou confessest His name, so follow likewise His example. 

Think of thy brother no ill, but throw a veil over his failings, 

( iuide the erring aright ; for the good, the heavenly Shepherd 
Took the lost lamb in His arms, and boie it back to its mothei. 

7’his is the fruit of Love, and it is by its fruits that w'e know it. 

Love is the cicatuie’s welfare, v\ith (rod ; but Love among inoitals 
Is but an endless sigh I He longs, and endures, and stands waiting, 
Suffers and yet rejoices, and smiles with tears on his eyelids. 

Hope, --so is called upon earth his lecompense,— Hope, the beirlending. 
Does what she can, for she points evcrmoie up to heaven, and faithful 
Plunges her anchor’s peak in the depths of the gnive, and beneath it 
Paints a more beautiful world, a dim, but a sweet play of shadows ' 
Races, better than wc, have leaned on her wavciing piomise, 

Having naught else but Hope. Then piaise we our Father in heaven, 
Him who has given us more ; for to us has Hope been tiansfigured, 
(troping no longer in night ; she is F^aith, she is living assurance. 

Faith is enlightened Hope ; she is light, is the eye of affection, 

Dreams of the longing inteiprets, and carves their visions in marble. 
Faith is the sun of life ; and her countenance shines like the Hebrew’,., 
For she has looked upon God ; the heaven on its stable foundation 
Draws she with chains dowm to earth, and the New Jerubalcm sinketli 
Splendid with portals twelve in golden vapours descending. 

There enraptured she wanders, and looks at the figures majestic, 

Fears not the wingiid crowd, m the midst of them all is hci homestead. 
Therefore love and believe ; for works will follow spontaneous 
Even as clay docs the sun ; the Right from the Good is an offspring, 
Love in a bodily shape ; and Christian works are no more than 
Animate Love and Faith, as flowers are the animate Springtide. 

Works do follow us all unto God ; there stand and bear witness 
Not what they scenicd,— but what they w'cre only. Blessed is he who 
Hears their confession secure ; they arc zaiute upon earth until Death’s 
hand 

Opens the mouth of the silent. Ye children, does Death e’er ahum you ? 
Death is the brother of Love, twin-brother is he, and is only 
More austere to behold. With a kiss upon lips that are fading- 
’fakes he the soul and departs, and, rocked in the arms of affection, 
Places the ransomed child, new' born, Toic the face of its Father. 



of Novi's 


Sounds of his coming already I hear, -sec dimly his pmjon.s, 

Swart as the night, but with stars strewn upon them ! 1 fear nut hefo 

beath^ only release, and in mercy is mule. On his bosom 
Freer breathes, in its coolness, my breast; and face to face htaiKun;^ 
Look I on God as He is, a sun unpolluted by vapours; 

Look on the light of the ages I loved, the spirits majestic. 

Nobler, better than I ; they stand by the throne ad transfigured, 
Vested in white, and with harps of gold, and arc singing an anthem, 
Writ in the climate of heaven, in the language spoken by ange s. 

You, in like manner, ye children beloved, he one day shall gather, ^ 
Never forgets he the weary; — then welcome, ye loved ones, hcrcaftei . 
Meanwhile forget not the keeping of vows, forget not the promise, 
Wander from holiness onward to holiness ; earth shall ye heed not : 
Earth is but dust and heaven is light ; I have pledged you to hravviu 
God of the universe, hear me ! thoit fountain of Love everlasting, 

Hark to the voice of thy servant ! I send up my prayer to thy he.i\ ru 
Let me hereafter not miss at thy throne one spirit of all these, 

Whom thou hast given me here! I have loved them ail like a falheo 
May they bear witness for me, that I taught them the v^ay of salvation 
Faithful, so hir as I knew, of thy word ; again may they know me, 

Fall on their TeacheFs breast, and before thy face inaj^ I place them, 
Pure as they noware, but only more tried, anti (‘xclaimmg with gladufs* 
Father, lo! I am here, and the rhildnui, whom thou hast given me ! ' 


Weeping he spake in these woicls; and now at the heck of the o!<l mai 
Knee against knee they knitted a wreath lound the altai s <mcl()‘atr<% 
Kneeling he read then the prayeis of the consecration, and softly 
With him the children read; at the dose, with tremulous accents, 
Asked he the peace of Jfeaven, a benediction upon them. 

Now should have ended his task for the <lay ; the follow ing Sunday 
Was for the young appointed to eat of th<‘ Lord’s holy Supper. 

Sudden, as struck from the clouds, stood tlie Teacher silent and iaitl lu. 
Hand on his forehead, and cast his looks upward ; while tlKiughlH higd 
and holy 

Flew thiough the midst of his soul, and his eyes glam ed with wondedu 
brightness. 

‘ On the next Sunday, who knows I perhaps I shall rest in the gruM' 
yard ! 

Some one perhaps of yourselves, a lily bn»kcn untimely, 
iiow dowm hib head to the earth; why delay 1? tire hour is at<om- 
plished. 

Warm is the heait p d will ! for to-day grows the harvest of heatem 
What I began accomplish J now ; what Liiling tlicrcin is 
I, the old man, will answer to God and the reverend father. 

Say to me only, ye children, yc denizens new-come in heaveic 
Are ye ready this day to eat of the hi^ead of AtomamnU ? 

What it denoteth, that know ye full well, 1 have tokl it >oti oUcm 
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( )f the new c(>\enant ^>nibol it is, of Atonement a token, 

Stablished between earth and hca\en, Man by his sms and trans- 
gressions 

I'\u has wandered fiom (Jod, fiom his essence. Twas m the beginning 
Fast by the Tree of Knowledge he fell, and it hangs its crown o’er the 
Fall to this day ; in the Thought is the Fall ; in the Heart the Atonement. 
Infinite is the fall, the Atonement infinite likewise. 

See ! behind me, as far as the old man remembers, and forward, 
f'ar as Hope in her flight can leach with her wearied pinions, 

Sin and Atonement incessant go thiough the lifetime of mortals. 

Sin is brought foith full-grown ; but Atonement sleeps in our bosoms 
Still as the ciadled b.ibe ; and dreams of heaven and of angels, 

Cannot awake to sensation ; is like the tones in the harp’s strings, 

Spirits imprisoned, that w^ut e\crmore the deliverer’s finger. 

Therefore, ye children beloved, descended the Prince of Atonement, 
Woke the slumberer from sleep, and she stands now' with eyes all 
resplendent, 

Plight as the \ault of the sky, and liattles with Sin and oei comes hei. 
Downwaid to eaith He eame and, tiansfiguied, thence leascended ; 

Not from the heait in like wise, for theie He still lues m the hpuit, 
l.oves and atoms e\ermoH‘. So long as Tiim^ is, is Atonement. 
Thercfoie with reveience take this day her visible toktm. 

'r(»kens arc deu<l if the things li\<j not. The light evci lasting 
Unto tiie blind is not, but is bom of the e>e that has vision. 

Neither in bread nor in wine, Imt in the heait that is hallowed 
IJeth forgiveness enshrimul ; the intention alone of amendment 
I'Tuitsofthe earth (amobles to heavenly things, and unnoves all 
Sin and guerdon of sin. < )nly Love with his arms wade extended, 
Pcnitent'C weeping and i>ia>ing ; the Will that is tried, and whose gold 
flows 

Purified forth from the flames; in a word, mankind by Atonement 
Hrcaketh Atonement's ]n(‘ad, and diinketh Atomnnent’s wine-cup. 

But he who <“ometli up luthei, unworthy, with hate in his bosom, 
ScofTing at men and at < lod, is guilty ot Christ’s blessed body, 

Ami the Redeemer’s blood ! To himself he eaU'th and diinketh^ 

Death and doom ! And from this, picserve us, thou heavenly Father ! 
Arc yc ready, ye children, to eat of the bread of Atonement?’ 

Thus with emotion he asked, and t<)g(‘ther answered the children, 

* Yes ! ^ with deep sob.s interrupted. Then read he the due supplications, 
Read the Form of Communion, and in chimed the organ and anthem . 

* O Holy Lamb of <Iod, who takes! away our transgressions, 

Hear us ! give us thy peace! have mercy, have mercy upon us ! ' 

I’h’ old man, with tiembling hand, and heavenly iiearls on Ins eyelids, 
Filled now the chalice and ]>aten, and dealt round the mystical symbols. 
( ), then seemed it to me as if (iod, with the broad eye of midday, 
Clearer looked in at the windows, and all the trees m the churchyard 
Bowed down their summits of green, and the grass on the graves gaii 

to shiver. 
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But in the children 1 1 noted it well ; I kneu iti tiicre ran a 
Tremor of holy rapture along through their ire-rold in(*nil>ei,s. 

Decked like an altar befoie them, there suukI the green eaith, <ui 
above it 

Heaven opened itself, as of old before Stephen ; they saw there 
Radiant in glory the Fathei, and on His right hiin<ftiic Kedeeniei. 
Under them hear they the clang of harpstrings, and angels rrnin'^’ol 
clouds ^ 

J3eckon to them like brothers, .ind Ian with their pinions ot puiph'. 

Closed was the TciK'hct’s task, and uith he.iven in theii la'an-, am 
their f«ices, 

Up lose the childien .til, and esu h b»»\ved him, ueepmg inll soiel), 
Dovnwaid to kiss that icverend hand, but all at them pressed hf* 
Mo^cd to Ills bosom, and laid, with a prayer, his h.md-. full oi hk^,jin • - 
Xow on the holy breast, and now on the inmn cut tresses. ^ 



QfRt0ceffaneou0 ipomtf. 


THE VILLAGE BLACK- 
SMITH. 

Under a spreading chestnut-tree 
The village smithy stands ; 

The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands ; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Arc strong as iron bands. 

IHs hair is crisp, and black, and 
long; 

His face is like the tan ; 

His brow is wet with honest sweat, 
He earns whate’er he can, 

And looks the whole world in the 
fare, 

For he owes not any man. 

W’eek in, week out, from morn till 
night, 

You can hear his bellows blow; 
\'ou can hear him swing his heavy 
sledge, 

With measured beat and slow, 

T .ike a sexton ringi ng the village liel 1, 
When the evening sun is low. 

And children ('oming home fnun 
school 

Look in at the optm door; 

'Hicy love to see the llaming foigt*, 
And hear the bellows roai, 

\nd catch the burning sparks that 
fly 

Like chaff from a threshing-floor. 

He goes on Sunday to the cJiurch, 
And sits among his boys ; 

He hears the parson pi ay and 
preach, 

lie hears Ids daughteiYs voice 
Singing in the village choir, 

.And it makes his heart rejoice. 


, It sounds to him like her mothciL 
' voice 

Singing in Paradise ! 

He needs must think of her once 
more, 

How in the grave she lies ; 

And with his hard, rough hand he 
wipes 

A tear out of his eyes. 

Toiling, — rejoicing, — sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes ; 
Each morning sees some task 
begin, 

Each evening sees it close ; 
Something attempted, something 
' done, 

Has earned a night’s icpo.se. 

'Phanks, thanks to thee, my woithy 
friend, 

I P'or the lesson thou hast taught ! 
I 'Phus at the flaming forge of life 
t Oui foi tunes must be wrought; 
! 'riuis on its sounding anvil shaped 
Ka(‘h burning deed and thought. 


ENDYMION. 

Tin-; rising moon has hid the stars : 
Her level rays, like golden bais, 
I.ie on the landscape gieen, 

, With shadows biown between. 

' And silver white the river gleams 
1 As if Diana, in her dreams, 
j Had dropt her silver bow 
Upon the meadows low. 

On such a tranquil night as this. 
She w'oke Endymion with a kiss, 

' When, sleeping in the grove, 

He dreamed not of her love. 
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JJke Dian’s kiss, iinask(‘d, un- 
soui^ht, 

Love gives itself, but is not bought : 
Nor voice, nor sound betrays 
Its deep, impassioned gaze. 

It comes, — the beautiful, the free, 
The crown of all humanity, — 

In silence and alone 
To seek the elected one. 

It lifts the boughs, whose shadows 
deep 

Are Life’s oblivion, the soul’s sleep, 
And kisses the closed eyes 
Of him who slumbering hes. 

O wcaiy hearts ! O slum]>cring ' 
eyes ! 

() drooping souls, whose destinies 
Are fraught witli fear and pain, 

Ve shall i>e loved again ! 

No one is so accursed l^y fate, 

No one so utterly desolate, 

But some heart, though un- 
known, 

Responds unto his own, 

R<‘sponcls, as if with unseen wings, 
An ang<‘l tourh(‘(l its (|nivering 
strings ; 

And whispers, in its song, 

* Where hast thou stayed so 
long ? ’ 

THE TWO LOCKS OF HAIR. 

3'^KOM 'rHK tJKKMAX Ol- inmhH, 

A YOUTH, }ight-heait<“d and <‘on- 
tent, 

I wander through tlie world ; 
lleie, Arab-like, is jiitched my tent, 
And straight again is furled. 

Vet oft I dream, that <jn<*e a wife 
dose in my heart was ioeke<l, 
And in the sweet repose of lile 
\ bhssed child I iorke<L 


, I wake! Away that dieam, 
aw ay ! 

Too long did it remain ! 

So long, that both by niglu and 
day 

It ever comes again. 

I The end lies ever in my thought ; 

I To a grave so cold and deep 
I The mother beautiful was brought; 
I Then dropt the child asleep. 

I But now the dream is wholly o’er, 

I bathe my eyes and see ; 

And w'ander through tlie W’orld 
once more, 

A youth so light and free. 

'i\vo locks “ and they are wondnats 
fair 

^ Left me that vision mild , 

The ])rosvn Is from the mother's 
hair, 

'fhe blond is from the child. 

.\nd when I see that lock of gold, 
Pale g row’s the evtming-red ; 

' And \yhen the dark lock I beliold, 

I wish that I wer<‘ dead. 


IT IS NOT ALWAYS MAY. 

No hay |M!*0o, lo^ tuUo. dr nniario 
Sj/!HtffhA /Vo/y> 

1 'fiiK sun is bright, the air U 
( lear, 

'fhe darling .swallows soar and 
''ing, 

.\nd from the stalely ehus I he.tr 

'The Idiiebird jircipliesylnj' 
Spring. 

So blue yem winding liver flow*;, 

It seems an outlet from the sky, 

Where waiting lid the uest-wiml 
blow s, 

'Fhe freighted (iouds at am hor 
lie. 
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All things are new ;--the huds. the 
leaves, 

That gild tlie elm-tree’s nodding 
crest, 

And even the nest beneath the 
eaves ; ^ 

There are no birds in last year’s , 
nest ! 

All things lejoice in youth and i 
love, i 

The fulness of their fiist delight! i 

And learn from the soft heavens 
above i 

I'lie melting tenderness of night. 

Maiden, that rcad^st this simple \ 
rhyme, ! 

Knjoy thy youth, It will not st<iy; - 

ICnjoy the fragrance of thy pi im(‘, 

For O, it is not always May’ ' 

ICnjoy the Spiing of Love ^intl 
Youth, 

To some good ang<‘I leav<‘ tlw 
rest ; 

For Time w’ill t<‘a( h thee soon tho 
truth, 

Theie aie no liiids in last yeai's 
nest ! 

♦♦ — 

THE RAINY DAY. 

The day is cold, and daik, and 
dreaiy ; 

It lains, and the vind is ne\<*r 
weary ; 

The vine still clings to Iht' mouldi-r- 
ing wall, I 

I hit at every gust tin* dead leaves ' 

fall, ^ i 

And the d.iy is daik and ; 

dreaiy. i 

My life is cold, and dark, and ' 

dreary ; 

It rains, and tlie wind is lU'vei 
weary ; • 

^>3 


My thouglits still cling to the 
mouldciing Past, 

Put the hopes of youth fill thick 
in the blast, 

And the days aie daik and 
dreaiy. 

Pe still, sad lieait ! and cease 
icpinmg ; 

Behind the clouds is the sun still 
shining ; 

Thy fate is the common fate of all. 

Into each life some rain must fall, 
Some days must he dark and 
dreaiy. 


GOD’S-ACRE. 

I IJKK that ancient Sa\on phiasi*, 

which ( alls 

'The buiird-giound (lods-Anel 
It is just ; 

II «onseciales ea< h giave \\ithiu 

Its walls, 

And breathes a heniMui o’(*i the 
sleeping dust, 

(lod’s-Aiue! Yes, that ]>Icsse<! 
name im]>aits 

Comfort to thosi*. who in the 
grave have smvn 

'flu* seed tliut they had gaimied 
in their hearts, 

'I heii biead of life, all'.! no 
mon- their own. 

Into its furrows sliall wi* all be cast, 
In th<‘ sure faith th.it wv shall 
rise again 

At the gieat hanesl, whin tin* 
archangel’s blast 
Shall winnow, like a fan, the 
chaffand grain. 

’i'h<‘n shall the g/Ka! slaiui in 
immortal blomn 

In the fair ganl(‘ns of that second 
birth, 
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And each blight bloasoin mingle 
its perfume 

With that of floweis which 
never bloomed on eaith. 

Whth thy rude ploughshare. Death, 
turn up the sod, 

And spread the furrow for the 
seed we sow ; 

This is the field and Acre of our 
God, 

This is the place where human 
harvests grow I 


i W'heio yon .shadowy woodLintf> 
hide thee, 

I And thy walei.s disappear, 

I Fiiends I Io\e hiuc rlwelt hesah; 
1 thee, 

And have made thy margin deau 

More than this ; thy name re- 
minds me^ 

Of three friends, all true and 
tried ; 

And that name, like magic, binds 
me 

Closer, closer to thy side. 


TO THE RIVER CHARLES. 

River ! that in silence windest 
Through the meadows, bright 
and free, 

Till at length thy rest thou dndcsl 
In the bosom of the sea ! 

Four long years of mingled feeling 
Half in rest, and half in stiife, 

I have seen thy waters stealing 
( Inw’ard, like the stream of ]if<‘. 

Thou hast taught me, Silent Riv<‘r! 
Many a lesson, deep and long ; 

Thou hast been a generous givm ; 

I can give thee but a song. 

Olt in sadness and in illnes.s 
I have watched thy current gli<i<*, 

Till the beauty of it.s stillness 
(Overflowed me like a tide. 

And in better horns and biighteu, 
When I saw thy w'aters gleam, 

I have felt my heart beat lighten*. 
And leap onward with thy 
stream. 

Not for this alone I love thee, 

^ Nor because thy waves of blu<‘ 

From celestial seas above thee 
Take their ow'n celestial hue, i 


Friends my soul with joy re- 
members ! 

How like quivering flames they 
start, 

When I fan the living emhers 
On the hearth-stone of my heart I 

’Tis for this, thou Silent River ! 

That my spirit leans to thee i 
Thou hast been a generous givei, 
'rake this idle song from me. 


• ** . 


BLIND BARTIMECS, 

nniNlJ HaitimeiM .U the a.ttr ^ 

< )f Jericho in darkness wait , i 
He hears the crowd: hr heai .t 
breath 

S.iy, Ml 14 CluLst of Xa/.ireth 
Ami calls, in tones of agony, 
*hjtrovj iXujcfiUf I 

The throngdng multilmles incica^.e; 
Blind Bartimeus, hold thy peact* ! 
But still, aben'o the noisy crowd, 
'Fhc beggarX cry is shrill and hmd ; 
Until they say, ‘ He calleth thee ! ’ 
tyttjiai, <lmvn ai ! 

Then saith the Christ, as Hilmf 
stands 

The crowd, ‘What wilt ihou at my 
hands ? ’ 
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And he replies, ‘ < ) j^ive me li^ht I 
Rabbi, icstoie the blind man’s 
sight/ 

And Jesus ansvveis''V7ra')/€’ 

'H TrifJTLS (TOV <T€(T<j3K€ (T€ ! 

Ye that have eyes, yet cannot see, 
In darkness and in misery, 

Recall those mighty Voices Three, 

hTjfrou, ji€ I 

©apcret, tyapai, vrraye ! 

‘H rrlaTLS (Tov (r€<TCt>K€ (Tf I 


THE GOBEET OF LIFE. 

Filled is Life’s goblet to the 
biim ; 

And though iny eyes with tears are 
dim, 

I see its sparkling bubbles swim, 

And chant a melancholy hymn 
With solemn voice and slow. 

No purple flowers,— no garlands 
green, 

Conceal tlie goblet’s shade or 
sheen, 

Nor maddening draughts of llip- 
pocrene, 

Like gleams of sunshine, dash be- 
tween 

Thick leaves of mistletoe. 

This goblet, wrought with curious 
art, 

Is filled with watcis, that upstart 

When the deep fountains of the 
heart, 

By strong convulsions rent apart, 
Are running all to waste. 

And as it mantling passes round, 

With fennel is it wreathed an<l 
crowned, 

Whose seed and foliage sun-im- 
browned 

Are in its waters steeped and 
drowned, 

And give a hitter taste. 


Above the lowly plants it towers, 
The fennel, with its yellow flowers, 
And in an earlier age than ouis 
Was gifted with the wondrous 
powers, 

Lost vision to restore. 

It gave new strength, and fearless 
mood ; 

And gladiators, fierce and rude, 
^lingled it in their daily food ; 

And he w’ho battled and subdued, 
A wreath of fennel w'ore. 

Then in Life’s goblet freely press 
The leaves that give it bitterness, 
Nor prize the coloured waters less, 
For in thy darkness and distress 
New light and strength they 
give I 

And he who has not learned to 
know 

How lalse its sparkling bubbles 
show, 

How bitter are the drops of woe 
With which its brim may ovtirflow, 
He has not learned to live. 

The prayer of Ajax was for light ; 
Through all that daik and despei- 
ate fight, 

* The blackness of that noonday 
night, 

lie asked but the return of sight, 
To see his foeman’s face. 

Let our unceasing, earnest prayer 
Be, too, for light, - for strengtii to 
bear 

Our portion of the weight of care 
That crushes into dumb despair 
One half the human race. 

O suffering, sad humanity ! 

O ye afflicted ones, who lie 
Steeped to the lips in misery, 
Longing, and yet afraid to die, 
Patient, though sorely tried I 
x> 





I pledge you in this cup of giief, 
Wheie floats the fennel’s bitter 
leaf! 

The Battle of our Life is hiief, 

The alarm, — the struggle,— the 
lelief, 

Then sleep we side by side. 

MAIDENHOOD. 

Maiden! with the mock brown 
eyes, 

In w'hose orbs a shadow' Ii(‘s 
Like the dusk in ev(‘ning skies ! 

Thou whose locks outshine tin* suut 
( lolden tresses, wreathed in one, 
As the braided streamlets run ! 

Standing, with reluctant f(‘et, 
Wheie the biook and ii\er meet. 
Womanhood <ind childhood fleet ’ 

(lazing, with a timid glance, 

On th(‘ hiooklet’.s swift advance, 

( )n the river’s broad e\{>ans<‘ ! 

Deep and still, that gliding stieam 
IJeautilnl to thee mnsf seem 
As the inei (»i a dieanu 

Then wliy pause with indecision. 
When bright angels in thy vision 
Beckon thee to flclds Klysian ? 

Seest thou shadows sailing by, 

As the dove, witli startled eye, 

See.s the falcon’s slnidow fly.^ 

nearest thou voice.s on the shore, 
That our ears perceive no mon‘, 
Deafened by the cataract’s roar? 

( ), thou child of many prayers ! 

Ltfe hath (juicksamls, Life hath 
snares ! 

Care and ag(‘ come* unawares I 

Like the ,sw(*ll of some sweet tune. 
Morning rises into noon, 

May glides onward into June. 


j diildhood i> Iht* bough, wlt<*i 
slumboicd 

i Birds and blossoms many-mui 
j be led ; 

' Age, that Ixnigh with snows ei 
I cumherc<L 

i (*ather, then. ea« h thaver th, 
I grows, 

; When till* youngs heart overthavs, 
To embalm tliat tent of snows. 

1 Bear a lily in thy h.ind ; 

, Gates of brass cannot withstand 
One touch of that in.tgii’ wand. 

Bear tluough sorrow, wiong, an 
luth, 

In thy heait tlte dew’ of youth. 

On thy lips the smile of truth. 

O, that dew, like balm, shall stea 
Into wounds that cantuu heal, 
Lven a.H sleep tair eyes floth sea! 

And that smib’, like sunshine, da) 
Into many d imlcs » beat l, 

Foi a smih* of t »od thou .ot, 

KXCKLSIOH, 

'I’liK shades *0 mgla \\ruc falhn 
fast, 

As through an Alpine \fllag 
passed 

A )outh, who bore, Mdii mr 
ice, 

A banner with the *trauge ilevue, 
Dm t Knu ' 

Ilis blow wa H ^ad , hi * e)r be 
neuth 

Mashed like a fah loon from ji 
sheath, ^ 

And like a silver * lanon rung 
The* accents of that nnkmaui 
tongiu*, 

el a«'r ! 
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hi happy homes he saw the light 
Of household fires gleam waim and 
blight ; 

Above, the spectral glaciers shone, 
And from his lips escaped a groan, 
Excelsior ! 


Theie in the twilight cold and 
gray, 

Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay, 

And from the sky, serene and far, 
A voice fell, like a falling star, 
Excelsior I 


‘Try not the Pass ! ^ the old man 
said ; 

‘Dark loivers the tempest over- 
head, 

The roaring torrent is deep and 
wide ! ’ 

And loud that clarion voice re- 
plied, 

Excelsior ! 

‘O stay,’ the maiden said, ‘and 
rest 

Thy weary head upon this breast I ’ 
A tear stood in his blight blue eye, 
Hut still he answeted, with a sigh, 

Excelsior ! 

‘ Beware the pinc-tr<ic’s withered 
branch ! 

Bewaie the awful avalanche !’ , 

This was the peasant’s last i lood- j 
night. 

A voice replied, far up the height, 

JCxcelsior ! 

At break of day, as heaven waid 
'fhe pious monks of Saint Bernard 
Utteied the oft-repeated prayer, 

A voice cried through the startled 
air, 

ICxcclsioi 1 

A traveller, by the faithful hound, 
Half-buried in the snow was found, 
Still grasping in his hand of ice 
That banner with the strange de- 
vice, 

Excelsior ! 


MEZZO CAMMIN. 

Wiittfn at Boppard, on the Rhine, August 

25, 18 just l>c*fore leaving; for home. 

HaIvF of my life is gone, and I have 
let 

The years slip ft om me and have 
not fulfilled 

The aspiration of my youth, to 
build 

Some tower of song with lofty 
parapet. 

Not indolence, nor pleasure, noi 
the fret 

Of restless passions that would 
not be stilled, 

But sorrow, and a raic that 
almo.st killed, 

Kept me from what I may ar- 
complish yet ; 

Though, half-way up the lull, I set; 
the Past 

Lying beneath me witli its sounds 
and sights, 

A city in the twilight dim and 
vast, 

With smoking roofs, soft bells, and 
gleaming lights, - 

And hear above me on the 
autumnal blast 

I The cataract of Death far thun- 
i dcring from the heights. 
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[The follo\vin{]f poems, with one exception, were ^\^tten at sea, m paH 

October, 184-? I had not then Jieard ot Oi ( hamun^’s «lc,ith Siius that ♦wnt, tin j»o< 
addiessed to him IS no longer appiopi iat«‘. f Ii ue <letide<!, howevei, to ht n main .» 
was written, in testimony ot my admiration lor a great and good m.ui j 


TO WILLIAM E. CHANNING. 

The pages of thy book I read, 
And as I closed each one, 

]\Iy heait, responding, ever said, 

^ Servant of God ! well done ! ’ 

Well done ! Thy words are great 
and bold ; 

At times they seem to me, 

Like Luther’s, in the days of old, 
Half-battles for the free. 

Go on, until this land revokes 
The old and chartered Lie, 

The feudal cm sc, whose* whips and 
yokes 

Insult humanity. 

A voice is ever at thy side 
Speaking in tones of might. 

Like the prophetic voice that cried 
To John in Patmos, * Write ! * 

Write ! and tell out this bloody tale* ; 

Record this dire eclipse, 

This Day of Wrath, this Kndless 
Wail, 

This dread Apocalypse ! 


THE SLAVE'S DREAM. 

Beside the ungatherod nc<‘ he lay, 
His sickle in his hand ; 

His bieast was bare, his matted 
hair 

Was buried in the sand. 


Again, in the mist and sluidon 
sleep, 

He saw his Nativt* Land. 

Wide through the landscape of 1: 
dreams 

The lordly Niger floNved ; 
Beneath the pahn-tree.s on the pla 
Once more a king he stnale ; 
And heard the tinkling caravans 
Descend the inoimt.iin»n)ad. 

He saw once more his <la!k-ey< 
queen 

Among her children slaiul ; 
They clasped Ins neck, they ki\M 
Ins ('he(‘ks, 

They Iu‘ld him by tin* haml I 
A tear burst fnan the sieepei's In 
And fell into the .santk 

And then at furious speed he uhI 
Along the Niger’s bank; 

I fis bi idle-reins were golden < ham 
Ami, with a martial <*}ank, 

At each leap he rtndd fcid li 
scabbard of steel 
Smiting his stallion’s dank. 

Before him, like a hlootl-ted dag, 
The briglit flamingttrs dev\ ; 
From morn till night he followi 
their flight, 

O’er plains where the tamarii 

'rdl he saw the roofs t«f t 'affre hut 
And the ora-an rose lo view. 
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At night he heard the lion loai, 

And the hyena scream, 

And the river-horse, as he crushed 
the reeds 

Beside some hidden stieam ; 
And it passed, like a glorious loll 
of drums, 

Through the triumph oi his 
dream. 

The forests, with their myriad 
tongues, 

Shouted of liberty ; 

And the Blast of the Desert cried 
aloud, 

With a voice so wild and fice, 
That he started in his sleep and 
smiled 

At their tempestuous glee. 

He did not feel the diiver s whip, 

Nor the binning heat of day ; 
For Death had illumined the Land 
of Sleep, 

And his lifeless body lay 
A worn-out fetter, that the soul 

Had broken and thrown away 1 


THE GOOD PART THAT 
SHALL NOT BE TAKEN 
AWAY. 

Suii dwells by <iieat Kenhawa's 
sid<% 

In % alleys grci'ii aiul cool ; 

And all her hope and all hei pride 
Arc in the village school. 

Her soul, like the tianspaienl air 
That lobes the hills aborts 
'rhough not of eaitli, en(’ir(i<‘s there 
All things with arms of lov(‘. 

And thus she walks among her 
girls 

With praise and mild rebukes ; 
Subduing e’en rude village churls 
By her angelic looks, 


She leads to them at eventide 
Of One who came to save ; 

To cast the captive’s chains aside 
And liberate the slave, 

, And oft the blessed time foietells 
When all men shall be free, 

I And musical as silver bells 
^ Their falling chains shall be. 

And following her beloved Lord 
In decent poverty, 

She makes her life one sweet lecord 
And deed of charity. 

For she was rich, and gave up all 
To break the iron bands 
Of those who waited in her hall 
And laboured in her lands. 

Long since beyond the Southern 
Sea 

Their outbound sails ha\ e sped, 
While she, in meek humility, 

Now earns her daily bread. 

It is their prayeis, which never 
cease, 

That (ioihe hei with such grace; 
Their blessing is the light of peace 
That shines upon her face. 


THE SLAVE IN THE DISMAL 
SWAMP. 

In ilarkiens (if ilu: Dismal Swamp 
The hunt(‘d Negro lay ; 

He saw the fire of the midnight 
c‘amp, 

And heard at times a hoise’s tramp 
And a liloodhound’s distant bay. 

Where will-ti’-the-wisps and glow- 
worms shine, 

In bulrush and in brake ; 

Where waving mosses shroud the 
pine, 

And the cedar grows, and the 
poisonous vine 
Is spotted like the snake; 
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Where hardly a human foot could 
pass, 

Or a human heart would dare, 

On the quaking turf of the green 
morass 

He crouched in the rank and 
tangled grass, 

Like a wild beast in his lair. 

A poor old slave, infirm and 
lame; 

Great scars deformed his face ; 

On his forehead he bore the brand 
of shame, 

And the rags, that hid his mangled 
frame, 

Were the livery of disgrace. 

All things above were bright and 
fair, i 

All things were glad and free ; 

Lithe squirrels darted here and 
there, 

And wild buds filled the echoing 
air 

With songs of Liberty ! 

On him alone was the doom of 
pain. 

From the morning of his liiith ; 

( hi him alone the curse of Gain ! 

Fell, like a flail on the garnered 
grain, 

And struck him to the earth ! 


THE SLAVE SINGING AT 
MIDNIGHT. 

Loud he sang the psalm of 
David I 

He, a Negro and enslaved, 

Sang of Israel’s victory, 

Sang of Zion, bright and fiee. 

In that hour when night is ('almest, 
Sang he from the Hebrew I Palmist. 
In a voice so sweet and dear 
That I could not choose but hear. 


Songs of triumph, and ascriptions 
Such as reached the s\\ art l'igyi>t 
ians. 

When upon the Red Sea coast 
Perished Pharaoh and his host. 

And the \oice of his devotion 
Filledmysouhvith St range emotion 
For its tones by liuiis were glad, 
Sweetly solemn, wii(il> sad. 

Paul and Silas in their prison 
Sang of Christ, the Lord arisen. 
And an earthquake’s arm of migh 
Broke their dungcon-gates at night 

But, alas ! what holy angel 
Brings the Shu c this glad v \ angel 
And what earthquake's arm o 
might 

Breaks his dungeon-gates at night 

THE WITNESSES. 

In Ocean’s wide domains. 

I lalf buii<‘<l in sands, 

Ia<‘ sk<‘l<*tons in <*hains. 

V'ith shackled f(*et and iiands. 

Be>ond the fall of dews, 

Deeper than plummet lies, 

Float ships, with all ihtar taevn?, 

No moie to sink nor rise. 

There the bhuk Slave-ship jauimi 
Freighted with human forms, 
Whose fettered, flesldess limijs 
Are not the «port of stmins. 

'I'hese are the bones (*f Shu es ; 

Tht‘y gleam from the abyns ; 

They cry from yawning vvtues, 

‘ We are the Witnesses I ’ 

Within Kurthhs wide tlomaim. 

Are markets for men’s liN es ; 
Their necks are galled with < hniir 
'Pheir wrist;, are cramiwd will 
gy\ch. 
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Dead bodies, that the kite 
In deserts makes its prey ; 
Murdeis, that \^^ith 
Scare school-boys from their 
play ! 

All evil thoughts and deeds ; 

Anger, and lust, and pride ; 

The foulest, rankest weeds, 

That choke Life’s groaning tide ! 

These are the woes of Slaves ; 

They glare from the abyss ; 

They cry from unknown graves, 
‘We arc the Witnesses ! ’ 


- 4■♦ — 


THE QUADROON GIRL. 

'J’hk Slaver in the hioad l«igoon 

Lay moored with idle sail ; 

He waited foi the rising moon 

And for the evening gale. 

Under the shou* his boat was 
tied, 

And all hei listless crew 

W'atched the gray alligator slide 

Into the still bayou. 

Odouis of oiange-tloweis and 
spice 

Reached them fiom lime to 
time, 

Like ails that Ineathe from Para- 
dise 

Upon a world of crime. 

I'he Planter, under his roof of 
thatch, 

Smoked thoughtfully and slow ; 

The Slavct’s thumb was on the 
latch, 

lie seemed in haste to go. 


He said, ‘ My ship at anchor rides 
In yonder broad lagoon ; 
i only wait the e\ening tides 
And the rising of the moon.’ 

Before them, with her face up- 
laised, 

In timid attitude, 

lake one half curious, half amazed, 
A Quadroon maiden stood. 

Her eyes w'ere large and full oi 

light, 

Her arms and neck were bare ; 
N o garment she wore save a kirtle 
bright, 

And her own long, ia\en hair. 

And on her lips there pla)ed a 
smile 

As holy, meek, and faint, 

As lights m some cuthedial aisl(‘ 
The features of .i saint. 

‘The soil is barren, the fann 
old,’ 

The thoughtful planter said ; 
'fhen looked upon the Slaver’s gold, 
And then upon the maid. 

His heart within him was at stiife 
With such a(’cursed gains : 

Fur he knew- whose passions gave 
her life, 

Whose blood lan in hc^r veins. 

But the \oice of nature was loo 
W’eak ; 

He took the glittering gold I 
Then pale as death grew the 
maiden’s cheek, 

Her hands as icy ctild. 

'Ilu^ Blaver led her from tJic door, 
He led her by the hand, 

'Po be his slave and paramour 
In a strange and distant iancl ! 
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THE WARNING. 

Beware ! The Ibraelite of old, who 
tore 

The hon in his path, -when, 
poor and blind, 

He saw the blessed light of heaven 
no more, 

Shorn of his noble strength and 
forced to grind 

In prison, and at last led forth to be 

A pander to Phihstinc revelry,- 

Upon the pillars of the tenrjile laid 

Hib desperate hands, and irr its 
overthrow 

Destroyed himself, and with him 
those who made 


A cruel mockery^ of his sightlest 
woe ; 

The poor, blind Slav e, the scotif ant 
jest of all, 

Ivxpired, and thousands perished ii 
the fall I 

There is a poor, blind Samson ii 
this land^ 

Shorn of his strength and boun< 
m bonds of steel, 

Who may, in some grim level, lais 
his hand, 

And shake the pillars of thi 
Commonw'cal, 

Till the vast Temple of our Iil>ertie 

A shatxdess mass of wreck an 
rubbish lies. 
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Ac r i. 


SCDND I.- The CcJUNT OP Lara’s 
thambers, Nip^ht, The Count 
in his dressing-gown, smokinp., 
and conversing with Don 
Carlos. 

/.ara, You were not at the j)lay 
to-night, Don Carlos; 

How happened it? 

Don C\ I had engagements elsc- 
w hei e. 

lhay who was there ? 

/uira. Why, all the lo^\n and 
couit. 

The house was ciowded; and the 
busy fans 

Among the gaily dressed and per- 
fumed ladies 

Fluttered like butiertlies among the 
flowers. 

There was the Countess of Medina 
Cell ; 

The Goblin Lady with her Phan- 
tom Lover, 

Her Lindo Don Diego ; Dona Sol, 


And DonaSeratina, and her cousins. 
ihm t\ What was the play? 
Lara. 1 1 was a dull affair ; 

One of those comedies in which 
you sec, 

As Lope says, the history of the 
world 

Hi ought down from Genesis to the 
I^ay of Judgment. 

'There were three duels fought in 
the first a<'t, 

'Thiee gentlemen leceiving deadly 
wounds, 

Laying their hands upon their 
hearts, and saying, 

‘ O, I am dead I ’ a lover in a 
closet, 

An old hidalgo, and a gay I )on j uan, 

A Dona Inei! with a black mantilla, 

Followed at twilight by an un* 
known lover, 

Who looks intently when e he know s 
she is not I 

/Jon C. Of coin se, the Preciosa 
danced to-night ? 
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Lara^ And never better. Every 
footstep fell 

As lightly as a sunbeam on the water. 

I think the girl extremely beautiful. 

Do 7 t C. Almost beyond the privi- 
lege of woman I 

I saw her in the Prado yesterday. 

Her step was royal,— queen -like, - 
and her face 

As beautiful as a saint’s in Paradise. 

Lara. May not a saint fall from 
her Paradise, 

And be no more a saint ? 

Dofi C Why do you ask ? 

Lara. Because I have heard it 
said this angel fell, 

And though she is a virgin out- 
wardly, 

Within she is a sinner ; like those 
panels 

Of doors and altar-pieces the old 
monks 

Painted in convents, with the Vir- 
gin Mary 

On the outside, and on the inside 
Venus ! 

Don C. You do her wrong ; 
indeed, you do her wrong I 

She is as virtuous as she is fair. 

La7‘a. 1 low credulous you arc ! 
Why look you, friend, 

There's not a virtuous woman in 
Madrid, 

In this whole city! And would 
you persuade me 

That a mere dancing-girl, who 
shows herself, 

Nightly, half naked, on the stage, 
for money, 

And with voluptuous motions fires 
the blood 

Of inconsiderate youth, is to be 
held 

A model for her virtue ? 

Do7^ C You forget 

She is a Gipsy girl. 

Lara, And therefore won 

The easier. 


Don C. Nay, not to be won at all ! 

The only virtue that a (^ipsy prizes 

Is chastity. That is her only virtue. 

Dearer than life she holds it. I 
lemembei 

A ( dpsy woman, a vile, shameless 
bawd, 

Whose craft was to l>etiay the 
young and fair ; 

And yet this woman was above all 
bribes. 

And when a noble lord, tiiuched 
by her beauty, 

The w ild and wizard beauty of her 
race, 

(Offered her gold to be what she 
made others, 

She turned upon him with a look 
of scorn, 

And smote him in the face ! 

Lafui, And does that prove 

That Pieciosa is above suspicion? 

Jhm (\ It proves a n<H)lemsm 
may be repulsed 

When he thinks conquest easy. 1 
believe 

Tiiat woman, in her deepest degra- 
dation, 

1 1 olds soiuelhing sacn‘d, something 
undehied, 

Home pledge and keepsake of lier 
higher nature, 

And, like the diamond in the dark, 
retains 

Home quenchless gleam of the 
celestial ligdit I 

J.ara. ^'ct rre< iosa would have 
taken the gold. 

/ hm ( ). I donot think so. 

/.ara, I am sure of it. 

But wliy this haste ? Stay yet a 
little longer, 

And fight the battles of your Dul- 
cinca. 

/?fm C ’Ti.H late. I must In:- 
gone ; for if I stay 

You will not be perHuaded. 

Lara, Yes ; persuade me* 
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Don C. No one so deaf as he 
who will not hear ! 

Lara, No one so blind as he 
who will not see 1 
Do71 C. And so good night. I 
wish you pleasant dreams, 

And greater faith in woman. [ Exit 
Lara, Greater faith ! 

I have the greatest faith ; for I 
believe 

Vigtorian is her lover. I believe 

That I shall be to-morrow; and 
thei cafter 

Another, and another, and another, 

Chasing each other through her 
zodiac, 

As Taurus chases Aries. 

{E^iier Francisco %vith a cai,kct,) 

Well, Francisco, 

What speed with Pieciosa "t 
Fran, None, my lord. 

She sends your jewels back, and 
bids me tell you 

She is not to be purchased by your 
gold. 

Lara, Then I will try some 
other way to win her. 

Tray, dost thou know Victoiian ? 
F7‘an, Yes, my lord ; 

1 saw him at the j'ewelleFs to-day. 
Jjmi, What was he doing there 
Fran. I saw him buy 

A golden ling, that had a ruby in it. 
Lara, W'as there another like it 1 
Fra?i. One so like it 

I could not choose between them. 
Lara. It is well. 

To-morrow moiuing liring that 
ring to me. 

Do not forget. Now light me to 
my bed. \JFxen7tf. 


Scene II. — A street m Madrid, 
Enter Chispa, foIlo%ved by mu- 
iiicia7is^ with a bagpipe^ guitars^ 
a7id other instru7nents. 

Chis'pa, Abemuncio Satanas I 
and a plague on all lovers who 
ramble about at night, drinking the 
elements, instead of sleeping quietly 
in their beds. Every dead man to 
his cemetery, say I ; and every 
friar to hi s monastery. N ow, here ’s 
my master, Victorian, yesterday a 
cowkeeper, and to-day a gentle- 
man ; yesterday a student, and to- 
day a lover ; and I must be up later 
than the nightingale, for as the 
abbot sings so must the sacristan 
respond. God grant he may soon 
be married, for then shall all this 
serenading cease. Ay, marry ! 
marry! marry! Mother, what does 
marry mean ? It means to spin, to 
bear children, and to weep, my 
daughter I And, of a truth, there is 
something more in matrimony than 
the wedding-ring. (To the 7nusi- 
dans.) And now, gentlemen, Pax 
vobisemn ! as the ass said to the 
cabbages. Pray, walk this way; 
and don't hang down you^ heads. 
It is no disgrace to have an old 
father and a ragged shirt. Now, 
look you, you are gentlemen who 
lead the life of crickets ; you enjoy 
hunger by day and noise by night. 
Yet, I beseech you, for this once be 
not loud, but pathetic ; for it is a 
serenade to a damsel in bed, and 
not to the Man in the Moon. 
Your object is not to arouse and 
terrify, but to soothe and bring 
lulling dreams. Therefore, each 
shall not play upon his instrument 
as if it were the only one in the 
universe, but gently, and with a 
certain modesty, according with 
the othcis. Pray, how may I call 
thy name, friend ? 
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First Mus. Geronimo Gil, at 
your service. 

Chzspa, Every tub smells of the 
wine that is m it. Pray, < Jeronimo, 
is not Saturday an unpleasant day 
with thee? 

First Mtis^ Why so ? 

Ckispa. Because I have heard 
it said that Saturday is an un- | 
pleasant day with those who have I 
but one shirt. Moreover, I have 
seen thee at the tavern, and if tluai ; 
canst run as fast as thou canst drink, ; 
I should like to hunt hares w'ith ' 
thee. What instrument is that ? i 

First M us. An Aragonese bag- I 

pipe. I 

Chispa. Pray, art thou iclaled j 
to the Dagpiper of Bujalance, who 1 
asked a maravedf for playing, and j 
ten for leaving off? 

First Mia. No, your honour. 

Chispa. I am glad of it. What 
other instruments have we ? 

Second and Third MuUJixns, 
We play the bandurria. 

Chispa, A pleasing instrument. 
And thou ? 

Fourth 3!iis, 'Pile fife. 

Chispa. I like it ; it has a eheei- 
ful, soul-stirring^ sound, thatsoarsup 
to my lady^s window like the song 
of a swaliow% And you others ? 

Other Mus, We are the singeis, ; 
please your honour, j 

Chispa. You are too many. i)o 
you think we arc going to sing mass 
m the cathedral of Cdrdova ? l’*our 
men can make but little use of <me 
shoe, and 1 see not how you van all 
sing in one song. But follow me 
along the garden wall. That is 
the way^ my master climbs to the 
lady’s window. It is by the Vi<'ur’s I 
skirts that the Devil climbs into ^ 
the belfry. Come, follow me, and { 
make no noise. [Exeunt, 


Bcenk 111. — Pkeciosa’s chamber . 
She stands at the open wimienL'. 
Pret. Plow slowly through tlui 
hlac-scented air 

Descends the tranquil moon I Like 
thistle-down 

'Fhe vapoury clouds float in the 
peaceful sky ; 

And sweetly from yon hollow vaults 
of .shade 

The nightingales breathe out then 
souls in song. 

And hark! vvhat songs of hne, 
what soul-like sounds, 

Answer them from below ! 

SERKNAHK. 

Star', oi the siminier night 1 
Far in yon a/,ure deeps, 

I iide, lade your golden light 2 
She sleeps ! 

My lady sleeps ! 

Sleeps ! 

Moon of the summer night I 

1 4ir down yon westciu »teep4, 
Sink, sink in silvrT light I 
She sleeps t 
My kid> sleej^s I 
Sh*cps ! 

\\ aid of the sunancr night ! 

M here vonder wood him c *.,r«Tp * 
hold, i'>hl thy pinnms light ! 

She sleeps I 
My Indy sleeps I 
.Sleeps I 

UieamH of the iiuminer night ’ 

I'eH her, her lover kcej*, 
Match! while in stUimIxTH fighi 
She sleepH ! 

My lady bleeps! 

Sleepi I 

( Enter VivTOi<i\>i t^v the hn/i #*//r 
r/c/. Poor little dove I Tlio 
iremhkst like a leaf! 

/Vc*. I am 80 frighlcnecl 2 ’ f 

for thee 1 tremble I 
I hate to have thee dimb th.tl wn 
by niK-ht ! 
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Did no one see thee ? 

F/VA None, iny love, but thou. 

Prec, Tis very dangerous ; and 
when thou art gone 

I chide myself for letting thee come 
here 

Thus stealthily by night. Where 
hast thou been ^ 

Since yesterday I have no news 
from thee. 

Viet, Since yesterday I have 
been in Alcald. 

Ere long the time will come, sweet 
Preciosa, 

When that dull distance shall no 
more divide us ; 

And I no more shall scale thy w all 
by night 

To stealakissfromthee,asI do now. 

Fm*. An honest thief, to steal 
but what thou givCsSt. 

Vict, And we shall sit together 
unmolested, 

And words of true love pass from 
tongue to tongue, 

As singing birds from one bough 
to another. 

Pw. That were a life to make 
time envious ! 

I knew that thou wouldst come to 
me to-night 

I saw thee at the play. 

Vief. Sweet child of air ! 

Never did T behold thee so attired 

And garmented in lieauty as to- 
night ! 

What hast thou done to make thee 
look so fair ^ 

P^ec, Am I not always fair.^ 

Vief, Ay, and so fair 

That 1 am jealous of all eyes that 
see thee, 

And wish that they were blind. 

Free. 1 heed them not ; 

When thou art present, I see none 
but thee ! 

Viet, There’s nothing fair nor 
beautiful, but takes 


Something fiom thee, that makes it 
beautiful. 

Free, And yet thou leavesl me 
for those dusty books. 

Viei, Thou comest between me 
and those books too often ! 

T see thy face in everything I see ! 
The paintings in the chapel w^eai 
thy looks. 

The canticles are changed to sara- 
bands, 

And with the learned doctors of the 
schools 

I see thee dance cachuchas. 

Free, In good sooth, 

I dance wdth learned doctors of the 
schools 

To-morrow morning. 

Vici. And with whom, I pray ? 

P7‘ec. A grave and reverend 
Cardinal, and his Grace 
The Archbishop of Toledo. 

J let. What mad jest 

Is this? 

/Vrc. It is no jest ; indeed it 
not. 

Vict Prithee, explain thyself. 

Pf'ce. Why, simply thus, 

Thou knowest the Pope has sent 
heie into Spain 

To put a stop to dances on the stage 

I /f /. I have heard it whispered 

Pree, Now the Caidiiial 

W'ho for this purpose comes, woulc 
fain behold 

With his ow'n eyes these dances 
and the Aichbishop 
lias sent for me-- 

Viet That thou mayst dano 
before them ! 

Now viva la cachucha! It wil 
breathe 

The hre of youth into these gray oh 
men ! 

’Twill be thy proudest c'onquest ! 

P? ec. Saving on< 

And yet I fear these dances wall b 
stopped, 
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And Preciosa be once more a 
beggar. 

Vzct. The sweetest beggar that 
e’er asked for alms ; 

With such beseeching eyes, that 
when I saw thee 
I gave my heart away ! 

Prec. Dost thou remember 
When fiist we met ? 

Vu'/. It was at Cordova, 

In the cathedral j»arden. Thou 
wast sitting 

Under the orange-trees, beside a 
fountain. 

Pnr. ’Twas ICastcr-Sunday. The 
full~blossom<*d trees 
Filled all the air with fragrance and 
with joy. 

The priests were singing, and the 
organ sounded, 

And then anon the great cathedral 
bell 

It was the elevation of the 1 lost. 

We both of us fell down upon our | 
knees. 

Under the orangc-l^nighs, and 
prayed together. 

I never had b<;en happy till that 
moment. 

F/cA Thou blessed angel I 
Free. And when thou wa.st gone 
1 felt an aching here. I did not 
speak 

'Jo any one that day. Hut fiom 
that day 

Hartolomd grew hateful unto me. 
I/VA Remcml^er him no mor<*. 
Let not his shadow 
Come between thee and me. .Sw<*et 
Preciosa ! 

I loved thee even then, though I 
was silent ! 

Free. I thought I ncV‘r .shouid 
see thy face again. 

Thy farewell had a soumi of sorrow 
in it. 

/ It A That was the first sound in 
the song of love I 


Scarce more than silence is, and 
yet a sound. 

Hands of invisible spirits touHi the 
strings 

Of that mysterious instninient, the 
soul, 

And play the pi elude of cnir fate. 
We hear 

The voice piophetic, an<l ar<‘ not 
alone. 

Fftw 'riuit is my faitli. Dost 
thou lielieve these warnings 
/7(A Sof.ii asthis. Our 
and our thoughts 

Tend ever on, aiKl rest not in the 
Present. 

As diops of rain fall into senae tlark 
w<‘li, 

And from lielow comes u scaro* 
audible sound, 

So fall our thoughts into the dark 
Hereafter, 

And theii m> steiious echo reaches 
us, 

/bcc, I have felt it so, Imt found 
no words to say it 1 

, I cannot reason ; I can c»nly feel! 

Hut tluHi hast language' hn* .dl 
thoughts ami feelinj^ h, 

! Thou art a. scholar; and sometime', 

j 1 think 

We cannot walk together in this 
world ! 

The distance that n » i , t<H» 

great I 

Henceforth thy pathway lie-j among 
tim stars ; 

1 must not hold thee Inif k. 

/'AA Thou litth* sceptic I 

Dost thou still doubt ? What f jm» ,t 
prize in wenuan 

Is her adeciions, not hf^r iruellcf i ! 

The inielieH is finite : hut the 
nffertions 

Are infinites ami canned he 
haustml 

CiJinparc me with the great men of 
the earth ; 
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What am I ? Why, a pigmy among 
giants ! 

But if thou lovest, — mark me I I say 
lovest, — 

The greatest of thy sex excels thee 
not ! 

The world of the affections is thy 
world, 

Not that of man’s ambition. In 
that stillness 

Which most becomes a woman, 
calm and holy, 

Thou sittest by the fireside of the 
heart. 

Feeding its flame. The element 
of fire 

Is pure. It cannot change noi 
hide its nature, 

But burns as brightly in a Gipsy 
camp 

As in a palace hall. Art thou con- 
vinced ? 

Yes, that I love thee, as 
the good love heaven ; 

But not that I am worthy of that 
heaven. 

How shall I more deserve it? 

Loving more. 

I cannot love thee more ; 
my heart is full, 

F/V/. Then let it overflow, and I 
will drink it, 

As in the summer-time the thirsty 
sands 

Drink the swift waters of the 
Manzanaies, 

And still do thirst for more. 

A JVafc/tman(m//ies/re^ji), Ave 
Maria 

Purissima! ’Tis midnight and 
serene ! 

Viet Hear’st thou that cry? 

Prec. It is a hateful sound, 

To scare thee from me I 

Viet, As the hunter’s horn 

Doth scare the timid stag, or bark 
of hounds 


The moor-fowl from his mate. 

Free, Pray, do not go I 

Viet. I must away to Alcald to- 
night. 

Think of me when I am away. 

Free. Fear not I 

I have no thoughts that do not 
think of thee. 

Vict* {pvingheraring). And to 
remind thee of my love, take this, 

A serpent, emblem of Eternity ; 

A ruby, — say, a drop of my heart’s 
blood. 

Free. It is an ancient saying, 
that the ruby 

Brings gladness to the wearer, and 
preserves 

The heart pure, and, if laid beneath 
the pillow, 

Drives away evil dreams. But 
then, alas ! 

It was a serpent tempted Eve to sin. 

Vtci. What convent of bare- 
footed Carmelites 

Taught thee so much theology ? 

Pf'cc. (laying her hand upon his 
7H0ufh), Hush! hush! 

Good nignt ! and may all holy 
angels guard thee ! 

Viet. Good night ! good night ! 
Thou art my guardian angel I 

I have no other saint than thou to 
pray to ! 

(lie dcsee?ids by the balc07tyl) 

Free. Take care, and do not hurt 
thee. Art thou safe ? 

X^ict. (from the garden). Safe as 
my love for thee ! But art 
thou safe ? 

Others can climb a balcony by 
moonlight 

As well as I, Pray shut thy window 
close ; 

I am jealous of the peifumed air of 
night 

That from this gardenclimbs to kiss 
thy lips. 
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Prec, [throwing doiim her hand- 
kerchief). Thou silly child I 
Take this to blind thine eyes. 

It is my benison ! 

Viet. And Idi ings to me 

vSweet fiagrance from thy lips, as 
the soft wind 

Wafts to the out-bound manner the 
breath 

Of the beloved land he leaves 
behind. 

Prec. Make not thy \'oyage long 
Viet. To-morrow night 

Shall see me safe returned. Thou 
ai t the star 

To guide me to an anchorage. 
Oood night ! 

My beauteous star ! My star of 
love, good night ! 

Prec. Good night I 
Watchman (at a distance). Ave 
Maria Purissima ! 


Scene — An inn on the road to 

A tea Id. BalTASAR asleep o?i a 
Imich. Enter Chispa. 

Chispa. And here we are, half- 
way to AlcaM, between cock.s and 
midnight 33ocly o' me ! what an 
inn this is ! The lights out, and 
the landlord asleep. Hold ! an- 
cient Baltasai I 
Pal. [wakzng;). Here I am. 
Chispa. Yes, there you are, like 
a one-eyed Alcalde in a town witli- 
out inhabitants, liring a light, and 
let me have suppen. 

PaL Where is your master? 
Chispa. Do not trouble youiself 
about him. We have .stopped a 
moment to breathe our horses ; 
and, if he chooses to walk u}) and 
down in the open air, looking into 
the sky as one who hears it rain, 
that does not satisfy my hunger, 
you know. Ihit be quick, for 1 am 


in a hill ly, and every man stretches 
his legs according to the length of 
his coverlet.^ What have we here? 

Pal. [setting a tight on the table). 
Steived rabbit. 

Chispa (eating). Conscience of 
Portalegie 1 Slewed kitten, you 
mean I 

Pal. And a pitcher of Pcdio 
Ximenes, \vith a roasted pear in it. 

Chispa idrmking]. Ancient Bal- 
tasar, amigo ! You know how to 
cry wine and sell vinegar. I tell 
you this is nothing but \'ino Tinto 
of La Mam'ha, with a tang of th(‘ 
swine-skin. 

Pat. I sivear to you by Saint 
Simon and Judas, it is all as I say. 

C'hisptz. And 1 swear to you by 
Saint Peter and Saint Paul, that it 
is no such tiling. Moreover, yout 
supper is like the hidalgo’s dinner, 
\ Cl y little meat and a great tleal 
tablecloth. 

PaC Ha ! ha ! ha I 

Chispa. And more noise than 
nuts. 

JtaL Hal ha! ha! You must 
have yrmr joke, Master Chisna. 
lUit shall I not ask Don Victorian 
in, to take a draught of th(‘ Pedm 
Ximenes? 

Chispa. No; you might as wed 
say, * I )oirt-you-want-som<* ? ' to a 
dead man. 

Pal. Why does he go so oft<‘n to 
Madrid ? 

Chispa. Vor tlie same reason 
that he eats no supper. He is in 
love, Wvu- yon ever in love, 
ikdtasar ? 

Pal. I was never out of it, gotwl 
(’hispa. It has botm the torment 
of my life. 

(Ill spa. What I arc you on fire, 
too, old hay-stack ? Why, we shall 
never be able to pul yriu out. 

r/cl. {without). <,1iispa i 
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Chispa. Go to bed, Pero (^mllo, 
for the cocks are ci owing. 

Vict, Ea ! Chispa ! Chispa \ 
CJmpa» Ea ! Sehor. Come with 
me, ancient Baltasar, and bring 
water for the horses, I will pay for 
the supper to-moirow. \hxetmt. 


Scene V.—Victorian’s cJiavibe7s 
at A hahU H VPOLITO asleep 7n 
t w armchau*. J{ c an mkes slowly. 

Jlyp. I must have been asleep ! 
"ay, sound asleep 1 

And it was all a dream. O sleep, 
sweet sleep ! 

Whatever form thou lakest, thou 
art fair, 

Holding unto our lips thy goblet 
filled 

Out of Oblivion’s well, a healing 
draught ! 

The candles have burned low ; it 
must be late. 

Where can Victoi ian be ? Like 
P'ray Carrillo, 

The only place in which one can- 
not find him 

Is his own cell. Here’s his guitar, 
that seldom 

P>els the caresses of its master’s 
hand. 

Open thy silent lips, sweet instiu- 
ment, 

And make dull midnight meny 
V ith a song ! 

i He plays ami sings.) 

Padre Francisco ! 

Padre h’rancisco I 

What do you want of Padie FrancLco ? 
Here is a pretty young inaiclen 
Who wants to confess licr sins ! 

Open the door and let her come in, 

1 will shrive her from every sin, 

(Jinfer VirroRiAN.) 

J7e/. Padre Hyjioliio ! J^idre 
Hypolito I 


klyp. What do you want of Padre 
Hypolito ? 

J7c/, Come, shrive me straight ; 
for, if love be a sin, 

I am the greatest sinner that doth 
live. 

I will confess the sweetest of all 
crimes, 

A maiden wooed and won. 

Hyp. The same old tale 

Of the old woman in the chimney- 
corner, 

Who, while the pot boils, says, 

‘ Come heie, my child ; 

I ’ll tell thee a stoiy of my wedding- 
day.’ 

Vict. Nay, listen, foi my heait is 
full ; so full 

I’hat I must speak. 

Hyp. Alas ! that heart of thine 

Is like a scene in the old play; the 
curtain 

Rises to solemn music, and lo ’ 
enter 

The eleven thousand viigins of 
Cologne ! 

Vlct, Nay, like the Sibyl’s 
volumes, thou .shoulclst say ; 

Those that remained, after the si\ 
wcie burned, 

Being held moie piecious tlian the 
nine togeth(‘r. 

But listen to my tale. Dost thou 
1 emember 

'Phe Gipsy gill we saw at Cdiclova 

Dance lh(‘ Komalis in the market- 
place ? 

Ilyp. Thou meanest Prodosa. 

Vh t. Ay, the same. 

Thou knowest how her image 
haunted me 

Long after we returned to Alcald. 

She’s in Madrid. 

Hyp. I know it, 

Viii. And I ’m m love. 

Hyp. And IhenTore in Madrid 
when thou shouldst he 
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Vu'f. O pardon me, my friend, 

If I so long have kept this secret 
from thee ; 

But silence is the charm that guards 
such treasures, 

And, if a word be spoken ere the 
time, 

They sink again, they were not 
meant for us. 

Alas ! alas ! I see thou art 
in love. 

Love keeps the cold out better than 
a cloak. 

It selves for food and laiment. 
Chve a Spaniard 

His mass, his olla, and his Dona i 
Luisa — ' 

Thou knowest the proverb. But 
pray tell me, lover, 

How speeds thy wooing? Is the 
maiden coy ? 

Write her a song, ])eginning with 
an Aw; 

Sing as the monk sang to the 
Virgin Mary, 

f cujus cah em dare 
K'ec tenienni (ommcndarc 
Sd) d Sn apli studio ! 

Vzet Pray, do not jest ! This is 
no time for it I 

I am in earnest I 

Hyp, Seriously enamoured ? 

What, hoi The Primus of great 
Alcald 

Enamoured of a (Jipsy ? 'rell me* 
frankly, 

How meanest thou ? 

Viet. I mean it honestly. 

Hyp. Surely thou wilt not marry 
her I 

Viet. Why not ? 

Hyp. She was betrothed to one 
Baitolomti, 

If I remember rightly, a young 
Gipsy 

Who danced with her at Cdrdova. 


Vief. They cfuarrelled, 

And so the matter ended. 

Hyp. ^ But in truth 

Thou wilt not marry her. 

Viet. In truth I will. 

The angels sang in Heaven when 
she W'^as born ! 

She is a piecions jewel I have 
found 

Among the filth and uibbish of the 
woi Id. 

I’ll stoop for it: but when I went 
it here. 

Set on my forehead like the morn- 
ing star, 

The woild may w^onder, but it will 
not laugh. 

J/yp. If thou wearist nothing 
else upon thy forehead, 

’Twill lie indeed a wonder. 

r/(/. Out upon thee 

With thy unseasonable jc.sts ! Praj 
tell me, 

Is there no virtue in the world ? 

//yp. Not muOi. 

What, Ihink’st thou, is she d<»ing 
at this moment ; 

Now% while we speak of her? 

/ Ve/, Hha lies asleep, 

And from her parted lips her gentle, 
breath 

Comes like the fragrance from the 
lips of fl<nv<irs. 

Her lender limbs arc still, aiul on 
her breast 

The eross .she prayed to, ertt she 
fell asleep, 

Rises and falls with the soft tide <»f 
dream. s, 

Like a light barge safe moored. 

Hyp. Which means, in prose, 

She’s .sleeping with her uunith .t 
little (){>en ! 

V/eA Of wouhl I had the fdd 
magician’s glass 

To see her as she lies in rlttldhkr 
sleep 1 
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Hyp. And would’st thou ven- 
ture ? 

Vzef, Ay, indeed I would ! 

Hyp. Thou art courageous. Hast 
thou e’er reflected 

How much lies hidden in that one 
word, no'W ? 

Viet. Yes ; all the awful mystery 
of Life ! 

I oft have thought, my dear Hy- 
polito, 

That could we, by some spell of 
magic, change 

The woild and its inhabitants to 
stone, 

In the same attitudes they now aie 
in, 

What feaiful glances downward 
might wc cast 

Into the hollow chasms of human 
life ! 

What gioups should we behold 
about the death-bed, 

Putting to shame the group of 
Niobe ! 

What joyful welcomes, and what 
sad farewells I 

What stony tears in those con- 
gealed eyes ! 

What visible joy or anguish in 
those cheeks ! 

What bridal pomps, and what 
funereal shows ! 

What foes, like gladiatms, fierce 
and struggling ! 

What lovers with iheii marble lips 
together ! 

Hyp. Ay, there it is ! and, if I 
were in love, 

That IS the very point 1 most 
should dread. 

This magic glass, these magic 
spells of thine, 

Might tell a tale were better left un- 
told. 

For instance, they might show us 
thy fair cousin, 

The Lady Violante, bathed in tears 


Of love and anger, like the maid of 
Colchis, 

Whom thou, another faithless 
Argonaut, 

Having won that golden fleece, a 
w'oman's love, 

Desertest for this Glauc^. 

Viet. Hold thy peace ! 

wShe cares not for me. She may 
wed another. 

Or go into a convent, and, thus 
dying, 

MaiTy Achilles in the Elysian 
Fields. 

Hyp. {rising). And so, good 
night ! C;ood morning, I 
should say. 

{Clock strikes three.) 

Hark ! how the loud and ponderous 
mace of Time 

Knocks at the golden portals of 
the day ! 

And so, once more, good night I 
We ’ll speak more largely 

Of Pi eciosa when we meet again. 

(iet thee to bed, and the magician, 
Sleep, 

Shall show her to thee in his 
magic glass, 

In all her loveliness. Good night ! 

\Exit. 

I Hcf. ( lOod night ! 

Hut not to bed; for I must read 
awhile. 

( lltrows himself mi 0 the arm '•chair 
which Hypouto has left^ and 
lays a large book open upon his 
knees.) 

Must read, or sit in reverie and 
watch 

The changing colour of the waves 
that break 

Upon the idle sea-shore of the 
mind 1 

Visions^ of F ame ! that once did 
visit me, 
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Tilaking night gloiious with your 
smile, where are ye ? 

O, who shall give me, now that ye 
are gone, 

Juices of those immoital plants 
that bloom 

Upon Olympus, making us im- 
mortal ? 

Or teach me where that wondrous 
mandrake grows, 

Whose magic root, loin fiom the 
earth with groans 

At midnight hour, ran sraie the 
fiends away, 

And make the mind pioliHr in its 
fancies ! 

I have the wish, but want the will, 
to act I 

Souls of great men departed ! 
whose words 

Have come to light from the swift 
river of Time, 

Like Roman swoids found in the 
Tagus’ bed. 

Where is the strength to wield the 
arms ye bore ? 

From the barred visor of Anti- 

Refleclcd shines the cteinal light 
of Truth, 

As from a mirror ! All the means 
of action 

The shapeless masses, the nm- 
terials 

Lie eveiywhere about ns. What 
we need 

Is the celestial fire to change tite 
flint 

Into transparent riystal, lu’ight and 
clear. 1 

That fire is genius! The rude I 
peasant sits 

At evening in his smoky cot, and [ 
draws , 


And begs a shelter from the in- 
clement night. 

He takes the rliarcoal from th<* 
peasant’s hand, 

And, by the magic of his touch at 
once 

Transfigured, all its hidden virtues 
shine, 

And, in the eyes of the astonished 
clown 

It gleams a <liamoncl 1 Kven thus 
ti ansformed 

Rude popular tiaditions and old 
tales 

Shine as immortal poems, at the 
touch 

Of some poor, houseless, homeless, 
wandering bard, 

Who had hut a night's hidging foi 
his pains. 

Hut there aie brighter dn^ams than 
those of Fame, 

Which arc the dreams of Lf^ve ! 

! ^ Out of the heart 

Rises the bright ideal of ilK*se 
di earns, 

As from some woodland fount a 
spirit rises 

And sinks again into its silent deejr. 

Ere the enamoure<l knight cun 
touch lier robe ! 

*Tis this ideal that the soul of man, 

Like the enamoured kmght lM‘side 
the hnmtain, 

Waits for upon the margin 
stream ; 

Waits to Ix'licdtl her rise fi(»m the 
dark waters 

(’lad in a mortal shape! Alas! 
how many 

Must wait in vain! 'fhe stream 
flows evermore, 

But from its sihmt deeps no spirit 
rises ! 


With charcoal uncouth figures on i I, born under a propitious star, 
the wall, 1 Have found the bright ideal ni mv 

ine son of genius comes, foot-sore | dreams. 

‘ with travel, | \ she is ever with me. 1 can feel, 
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Heie, as I sit at midnight and alone, I Sweet Sleep! and all the floweis 
Her gentle breathing! on my j that bloom at night 

breast can feel j W ith balmy lips breathe in hci 

The pressure of her head ! God’s ) ears my name ! 
benison i 

Rest ever on it ! Close those beau- ' {Gradually 6i?iki> asleep.) 
teous eyes, 


ACT IL 


SCKNK I.- -pRKCXObA’s Jiambcr. 
Morning, Precxosa and An- 
OELXCA. 

Prci,, Why will you go so soon ? 
Stay yet a while. 

The poor too often turn aw ay un- 
heard ; 

From heaits they shut against I 
thpm w'lth a sound 
That will be heard in Heaven. 

Play, tell me more 
Of your adversities. Keep nothing 
from me. 

What is your landloid’s name ? i 
Ang, The Count of Lara, j 

Prcc, The Count of Lara? O, | 
beware that man ! 

Mistrust his pity, — hold no parley | 
with him I j 

And rather die an outcast in the , 
streets i 

Than touch his gold. | 

Ang, You know him, then ! 1 
Prec, As much i 

Ai» any woman may, and yet he 
pure. 

As you w'ould keep your name 
without a blemish, 

Beware of him ! 

Ang* Alas I what can I do ? 

1 cannot choose my friends. JCach 
word of kindness, 

Come whence it may, is welcome 
to the poor. l 

Pnr, Make me your friend. A 
girl so young and fair 
Should have no friends but those 
of her own sck. 


What IS your name ? 

Ang. Angelica. 

Prec. That name 

Was given you, that you might be 
an angel 

To her who boic you! When 
your infant smile 

Made her home Paiadisc, you 
were her angel. 

O, be an angel still ! bhe needs 
that smile. 

j bo long as you are Innocent, tear 
nothing. 

No one can hann you ! i am a 
poor girl, 

\\ horn chance has taken from the 
public streets. 

1 have no other shield than mine 
own virtue. 

'J'hat is the charm which has pio- 
tected me I 

Amid a thousand perils I ha\e 
w'oin it 

lleic on my heail ! It is in y guai- 
dian angel. 

*lng, irG/ng), I thank you for 
tliis counsel, dearest lady\ 

J*re^. Thank me by following it. 

Ang, Indeed I will. 

/*nc\ Pray, do not go. I have 
much more to say. 

Ang. My mother is alone. I 
dare not leave her. 

Pre£\ Some other time, then, 
when we meet again. 

You must not go away with words 
alone. ( ( / ives her a purse.) 

Take this. Would it were more. 

Ang, 1 tliank you, lady. 





Free. No thanks. To-morrow 
come to me again, 

I dance to-night, — perhaps for the 
last time. 

But what I gain, I promise shall be 
yours, 

If that can save you from the Count 
of Lara. 

Aftg, O, my dear lady ! how 
shall I be grateful 
For so much kindness ? 

Free. I deserve no thanks ; 
Thank Heaven, not me. 

Ang. Both Heaven and you. 

Free, Farewell. 

Remembei that you come again 
to-morrow. 

A7ig. I will. And may the 
Blessed Virgin guard you, 

And all good angels. \Exit* 

Frec^ May they guard thee too, 
And all the poor; for they have 
need of angels. 

Now bring me, dear Dolores, my 
basquina. 

My richest maja dress, — my danc- 
ing dress, 

And my most precious jewels ! 
Make me look 

Fairer than night e’er saw me! 

I Ve a prize 

To win this day, worthy of I'^reciosa 1 
{Enter Beltran Cruzalo.) 

Ave Maria ! 

Free, O God ! my evil genius I 
What seekest thou here to-day ? 
Cru:^. Thyself, my child. 
Free, What is Ihy will with me.^ 
Cru 2 ^, Gold ! gold ! 

Free, 1 gave thee yesterday ; I 
have no more. 

Crm, The gold of the Busnd, - 
give me his gold ! 

Free, I gave the last in charity 
to-day. 

Crues. That is a foolish lie. 

It is the truth. 


C>ue., Curscb upon thee ! Thou 
art not my < hi Id I 

Hast thou given gold auay, and 
not to me ? 

Not to thy father.^ Tt) whom, then 
Free, T{* one 

Who needs it moie. 

Cm::, No one <'an need it iimre. 
Fret, Thou art not poor. 

Crua. \Miat, i, v\lio lurk about 
In dismal subuibvS and uinvhok*- 
some lanes ; 

I, who am housed vvnr.ic than the 

galley slave ; 

J, who am fed worse than the ken- 

nelled hound ; 

I, who am clothed in rags Bel- 
tran Cruzado, 

Not poor ! 

Free, Thou hast u stout heart 
and strong hands. 

Thou canstsujiply thy want.s ; w hat 
wouldst thou mur<r ? 

Cru::, The gold of the Busne ! 

give me his gold ! 
p7ei, Beltran t riuado ! hear 
me once foi .ill. 

I speak the truth, ,S«» long us 1 
had gold, 

J gave it to th<*e fret iy, at all 
times, 

Never denied tliee ; nvwi h.ul a 
wish 

But to fultil thine oun, Nmv go 
in pea< c I 

Be men.iful, be patient, and ere hmg 
Thou shalt have nunv, 

0/47. Am! if 1 have it not. 
Thou shtilt no longer <lwell here in 
rich chambers, 

Wear silken dresses, feed on dainty 
food, 

And live in idleness ; but go with 
me, 

Dimee the Romahs m the |niblm 
streets, 

And wander wiki again o’er held 
and fell ; 
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For here we stay not long. 

What ! inarch again ? 
Cruz', Ay, with all speed. 1 
hate the ciowded town ! 

I cannot breathe shut up within its 
gates ! 

Air, — I want air, and sunshine, and 
blue sky, 

The feeling of the breeze upon my 
face, 

The feeling of the turf beneath my 
feet, 

And no walls but the far-off moun- 
tain tops. 

Then I am free and strong, — once 
more myself, 

Beltran Cruzado, Count of the 
Calds 1 

(rod speed thee on thy 
march ! I cannot go. 

Kcmcml^cr who I am, and 
who thou art ! 

Be silent and obey I Yet one thing 
more. 

Bartolome Koimin- 
/'w. (7t/M cmoiion), (), i be- 
seech thee ! 

If my obedience and blameless 
life, 

If my humility and meek submis- 
sion ^ * 

In all things hitherto, can move in 
thee 

One feeling of compassion ; if thou 
art 

Indeed my father, and canst trac'c 
in me 

One look of her who bore me, or 
one tone 

That doth remind thee of lier, let 
it plead 

In my behalf, who am a feeble girl, 

Too feeble to resist, and do not 
force me 

To wed that man 1 I am afraid 
of him I 

I do not love him I On my knees 
1 beg thee 


To use no violence, nor do m haste 
What cannot be undone ! 

Cmz, O child, child, child ! 
i Thou hast betrayed thy secret, as 
* a bird 

I Jietrays hei nest, by stiiving to 
conceal it. 

j I will not leave thee heie in the 
i great city 

I To be a grandee’s mistress. Make 
j thee ready 

To go with us ; and until then 
remember 

A %vatchful eye is on thee. [ Exit, 
Picc, W’'oeisme! 

I ha\e a strange misgiving in my 
heart ! 

I But that one deed of charity I ’ll do, 
Jiefall what may; they cannot take 
that from me. 


Sc KN K 11. ~A room in the A li C B - 
bishop’s Palace, The Arch- 
bishop anti a Cardinal 

Anh, Knowing how near it 
I touched the public morals, 

And that our age is grown corrupt 
and rotten 

By such excesses, wc have sent to 
Rome, 

Beseeching that his I loliness would 
aid 

In curing the gross surfeit of the 
lime, 

By seasonable st(^p put here in 
Spain 

To bull-fights and lewd dances on 
the stage. 

All this you know. 

Card, Know and approve. 
Arch, And further, 

That, by a mandate from his 
Holiness, 

The first have been suppressed. 
Card, I trust for ever. 

It was a cruel sport. 





Arch, A barbaious pastime, 
Disgraceful to the land that calls 
Itself 

Most Catholic and Christian, 

Card, Yet the people 

Murmur at this ; and, if the public 
dances 

bhould be condemned upon too 
slight occasion, 

Worse ills might follow than the 
ills we cure. 

As Panejji et Cirte7ises was the cry | 
Among the Roman populace of old, ‘ 
So Pany Toros is the cry in Spain. 
Hence I would act advisedly here- 
in ; 

And therefore have induced your 
Grace to see 

These national dances, ere we 
interdict them. 

{Elite r a Servant , ) 

Scrv. The dancing-gill, and with j 
her the musicians I 

Vour Grace was pleased to oidcr, i 
wait without, f 

Aich, Bid them come in. Now | 
shall your eyes behold ' 

In what angelic, yet voluptuous ; 
shape 

The Devil came to tempt Saint j 
Anthony. j 

{Ejtter Preciosa, with a juanilc ( 
ihi'own over her head. She ' 
advances s/ow/y, in modes half- i 
timid attitude^ ! 

Card, {aside), ^ O, what a fair 
and ministering angel 
Waslost to Heaven when this sweet 
woman fell ! 

Prec, {kfieeling bejore the 
BISHOP). I have obeyed the 
order of your Gimco. 

If I intrude upon your better houis, 

I proffer this excuse, and hero 
beseech 

Your holy benediction. 

U 


Aith, Mjiy God bles*^ thee, 

And lead thee to a better life. Arise. 
Card, (aside). Her at.ts aie 
modest, and her woi ds disci cel ! 

I did not look for this ! Come 
hither, t hild. 

Is thy name ITcciosa ? 

Prct, ^ Thus 1 am called. 

Card, That Ls a Cdpsy name. 

Who is tliy father ’t 
Prec, Beltran Cruz.uio, Count oi 
the Cal(^s. 

Afih. I hav<* a dim uuneiu- 
biance of that man ; 

He was a bold and reckless chai- 
acter, 

A sun-burnt Islinnu*! ! 

Card, Dost thfm renieinher 

Thy earlier days ? 

Free, Yes; liy tin* Dario's .side 

My childhood fiasscd. I tan re- 
member htill 

The river, atul the mountains 
capped with .snow ; 

The villages, where, yet .i hi lie 
child, 

I told the travellers ibrtum* in the 
streid : 

'riie smuggh‘r’.s horse, iht; brigand 
and the sh<‘pht‘r<i : 

The maich across the moor; the 
halt at nofui ; 

The red iiiv of the evening lamp, 
that lighted 

'Phe forest where we slept ; and, 
further back, 

.Vs in a dream or in some f<»nnei 
life, 

Gardens and palace waHs. 

Arih, Tis the Alhambia, 

Under who.se tower*, the Gipsy 
camp was pitched. 

But the time wears ; and we wouhl 
see thee dance. 

Prec, Vour Gra<c shall be 
obeyed. 

iShe ia^s aAde her nutn/ii/a, The 

rnush oj the caihttcha /b played^ 





a7id ihc dance hc^i^^i^is. The 
Akchbisiiop and the Cardinal 
look on 'ivith i(rai.nly atui an oc-- 
Casio Jial fronaij then if take signs 
to each other; and^ as the dame 
continues^ be to me more and mofc 
pleased and exuted ; and at 
length fisc from their seats, 
thfv^u their t aps in the air, and 
applaud vehemently as the scene 
closes.) 


SCLNK 111. The JTado. A long 
avenue of trees leading to the 
gate of Atot ha. On the fight 
the dome and spires of a convent. 
A fountain. hvening. Don 
Cari.os and llVi^oLrro meeting. 

Don C. llolit! good evening, 
Don Ilypolito. 

JlyP. And a good evening to iny 
fiiend Don < 'arlo.s. 

Some lucky .star has led niy .steps 
this way. 

1 w«is in search of you. 

J>on C. Command me always. 
}!yp. Do you remember, in 
< Hievodo’s J )ream.s, 

The miser, who, upon the Day of 
fu<lgment, 

Asks if his money-bags wtmld lisc ? 
Don ( I do ; 

But what of that ? 

Hyp. 1 am that wreUhetl man. 
J}on ( \'ou mean to tell me ' 
yours hav<; risen empty ? 
l/yp. And amen ! said my t‘id 
*lhe Campea<lor, 

Don C. I’ruy, how miu h need 
you ? 

JlfA Some half-do/.en ounces, 

Whicn, with due intensst 
Done** {gi 7 dng his purse). What, 
am I a Jew 

To put my moneys out at usury ? 

Here is my purse. 


Dj'p. Thank ^ou. A pretty 
purse, 

Made by the liand of some fair 
Madrilena ; 

Pei haps a keepsake. 

JMm C. No, 'tis at >our service. 

Hyp. Thank >ou again. Lie 
there, good Chiysostom, 

And w ith thy golden mouth remind 
me often, 

I am the debtor of my friend. 

Don C. liut tell me, 

Come you to-day from Alcala } 

Hyp. This moment. 

Don C. And pray, how fares the 
brave Victorian 

Hyp. Incliffeient well ; that is to 
say, not well. 

A dam.sel has ensnaied him with 
the gLinces 

Of her daik roving eyes, as herds- 
men catch 

A steer of Andalusia with a Luo. 

1 le IS m love. 

Jhm C. And is it taring ill 
To be in love ? 

Hyp. In his case very ill. 

Don C. \\ hy so ? 

Hyp, }<'or many rea- 

sons. First and foiemost, 

! because he is in love with an ideal ; 
A treature of his own imagination ; 
A ( hild of air ; an echo of lus heart ; 
And, like a lily on a ii\er floating, 
She floats upon the river of his 
thoughts 1 

Don (\ A ('ommon thing with 
poets. But wlio is 
This floating lily.^ For, in ime, 
some woman, 

Home living woman, not a meie 
ideal, 

Must wear the outward semblance 
of his thought. 

Who is it? Tell me. ^ 

Hyp. Well, it is a woman ! 
But, look you, from the cotTer of 
his heatt 
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He brings foith precious jewels to 
adorn her, 

As pious priests adorn some 
favourite saint 

With gems and gold, until at length 
she gleams 

One blaze of glory. Without these, 
you know, 

And the priest’s benediction, ’tis 
a doll. 

Den C. Well, well ! who is this 
doll? 

Hyp, Why, who do you 

think ? 

Don C. His cousin Violante, 

Hyp, Ouess again. 

To ease his labouring heart, in the 
last storm 

He threw her overboard, with all 
her ingots. 

Don C. I cannot guess ; so tell 
me who it is. 

Hyp, Not I. 

Don C. Why not ? 

Hyp, (mydenoKsly), Why ? 
Because Mali Franca 

Was inairied four leagues out of 
Salamanca ! 

Don C, Jesting aside, wlio is 
it ? 

Hyp, i^reciosa. 

Don C, Impossible ! The Count 
of Lara tells me 

She is not virtuous. 

Hyp, Did I say she w<is ? 

The Roman Emperor Claudius had 
a wife 

Whose name was Messalina, as I 
think ; 

Valeria Messalina was her name. 

But hist ! I see him yonder through 
the trees, 

Walking as in a dream. 

Don C\ He comes this way. 

Hyf, It has been tnily said ])y 
some wise man, 

That money, grief, and lov e cannot 
be hidden. 


(Enter ViCI'OKlAN in f/ont.j 

Viet, Wlicie’er thy step has 
passed is holy giound! 

'Fhese grov es are sacred ! I behold 
thee walking 

Under these shadowy trees, \\here 
w e have walked 

At evening, and 1 feci thy presence 
now ; 

Feel that the place has taken a 
charm from thee, 

And is for ever hallowed. 

Jiyp, Mark him well! 

See how he strides away with 
lordly air. 

Like that odd guest of stone, that 
grim Commander 
Who conies to sup with Juan in the 
play. 

Doji C, What ho! Victorian ! 
Hyp, Wilt thou sup with us ? 
rict, lIoLl! amigos! Faith, I 
did not see you. 

How fares Don C'arlos.^ 

Don C. At your s<'rvi<‘eever. 
nu. How is that young and 
gicen-eyed (laditana 
'riuit you ])olh wot of? 

Don C. Ay, holt,em(‘ial(I eyes! 
She has gone back to Cadiz. 

H}p, .Vydemf! 

/ i(t. You are much to blame for 
letting her go Iiaek. 

A pretty girl ; and in her tender 
eyes 

Just that soft shade of gr(*en we 
sometinuss .se<i 
In evening skies. 

Hyp, Jhit, .speaking of green 
"eyes, 

Are thine green ? 

llct. Not a w‘hit. Why so? 
Hyp, I think 

The slightest sluule of green would 
be Decuming, 

For thou art jealous, 

FA A No, I am not jealous, 
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Hvp* Thou vshouldht be. 

/ IcL ^^ h> ." 

Hyp, Because thou art in iov<‘, 
And they who arc in lo\c aic 
alw ays jealous. 

'I’hcreforc thou shouldst be. 

/ It t, Mairy, is that all t 

Fare\\ell; I am in haste. Fuiewell, 
Don Cailos. 

Thou sayest I should be jealous? 

Hyp, Ay, in truth 

1 fear there is leason. Be upon 
thy guard. 

1 hear it whispered that the Count 
of Lara 

Lays siege to tlie same citideL 
/7t/. Indeed! 

'I’hen he will have his labourfoi his 
pains. 

Hyp, H(‘ does not think so, and 
Don Carlos tells me 
lie boasts of his sueeess. 

Vitt, How's this, Don t arlos.*' 
Aw Som<^ hints (»f it I h<‘ard 
from his own lips. 

He .spoke but lightly of the, lady’s 
virtue, 

As a gay man might speak. 

Viit, Death ami dainniiliou I ! 
1 ’ll cut his lying tongue out ol his 
mouth, 

Ami throw it to my d<»g ! But no, 
no, no ! 

This cannot be. You j<'st, inde<‘d 
you jest. 

Trifle with me no more. Koi other- 
wise 

We are no longer friends. And so, 
farewell I \ Exit, 

Hyp, Now wh^it a coil is here I 
" The Avenging Child 
Hunting the traitor Ouadros to Ids 
death, 

And the great Moor Caiaynos, 
when he rod(‘ 

'fo Baris for the cais ot Oliver, 
Were nothing to him I U hot- 
headed youth ! 


But come ; v\e will not follow. 
Let us join 

The ciowd that poms into the 
Pi ado Thcie 

\Vc shall find menier company ; 1 
see 

The Maiialonzob ami the Alma* 
\ IV as, 

And fifty fans, that beckon me 
already. [Exeunt, 


ScKNi*: IV. -PKKciObA’s chamber. 
She is sittings 'with a book in he} 
hand^ near a tab/e, o/i which are 
flowers, A bird ii/ii^ing in its 
cage. The COUM'* OF LAKA 
e}tte}i> behind unpo u'lved. 

Tree, {/rndi), 

'Ml are sleeping, weaiy heart ! 
Thou, thou only sleepless art ’ 

Heigho! I wish Victorian were heic. 

I know n<a what it is makes me so 
restless ! 

{ 7he bird A/ngs.) 

'I’hou little piisonei with thy motley 
coat, 

'Phat from thy vaulted, wii) 
dungeon singe.sl, 

I. ike tliee I am a captive, an<I, like 
thee, 

I hav e a gentle jailer. Lat k-a-day ! 

All aie slfci)ing vvraiy hciut ! 

'fhou, tluai rmiy sleepless art ! 

All this throbbing, all tins aching, 
Kvennoie shall keep thee waking, 
For a heart in sorrow breaking 
Thinketh over of its smart ! 

"j'hou speakest truly, poet! anti 
methinks 

More hearts are hn-aking in this 
world of ours 

Than one would say. In distant 
villages 

And solitudes remote, where winds 
have wafted 





The barbed seeds of love, or birds 
of passage 

Scattered them in their flight, do 
they take root, 

And grow in silence, and in silence 
perish. 

Who heais the falling of the forest 
leaf? 

Or who takes note of every flower 
that dies ? 

Heigho ! 1 wish Victoiian would 
come. 

Dolores ! 

( Turns io lay down her book^ and 
pc?'ccivcs the Count.) 

Ha! 

Lara. Senora, pardon me ! 

Preu How ’s this ? Dolores ! 
La 7 'a. Pardon me t 

Free. Dolores ! | 

Lara. Be not alarmed ; I found j 
no one in waiting. 

If I have been too bold [ 

PrcL. {turmny her back u/fon 
him)* \^)Li aic too bold ! 

Retiie ! letiie, and lea\c me ! 

Lara, My dear lady, 

First hear me ! 1 beseech you, let 
me speak ! 

’Tis for your good I come. 

PrcL. {turning t(mwd hint with j 
indignation). Begone! be- 
gone ! 

You are the C‘ount of Lam, but 
your deeds 

Would make the statues of your 
ancestois 

Blush on their toinlis! Is it 
Castilian honour, 

Is it Castilian pride, to steal in 
here 

Upon a friendless girl, to do her 
wrong ? 

O shame ! shame ! shame 1 that 
you, a nobleman, 

Should be so little noble in your 
thoughts 


As to send jewels here to vs in my 
love, 

And think to buy my honour with 
your gold ! 

I have no words to tell you how I 
scorn you I 

Begone ! The sight of you is hate- 
ful to me ! 

Begone, I say ! 

Lara. Be calm ; I will not haim 
you. 

Free. Because you dare not. 

Lara. I dare anything ! 

Therefore bevsaicl You arc de- 
ceived in me. 

In this false world we do not 
always know 

Who arc our friends and who our 
enemies. 

We all have enemies, and all need 
fiicnds. 

I’Aen you, fair Preciosa, here at 
court 

Have foe.s, who seek to wrong you. 

Pfci. If to tins 

I owe the honour of the pre.sent 

You might have spaied the coming. 
Having spoken, 

Once more I beg you, leave me tti 
myself. 

Lara. I thought it but a friendly 
part to tell you 

What strange reports iirc <’urreui 
Iktc in town. 

For my own self, I do not credit 
tliem ; 

Hut there aie many who, not 
knowing you, 

Will lend a readier ear. 

p7Ci\ There was no need 

That you should take upon yourself 
thi‘ duty 

of telling me these talcs, 

Lara. Malicioun tongm* > 

Are ever busy with your nam(‘. 

i^rci. Alas ! 

I ’ve no protectors. 1 am a poor gii I, 
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Exposed to insults and unfeeling 
jests. 

They wound me, yet I cannot shield 
myself, 

I give no cause for these reports. 

I live 

Retired ; am visited by none. 

L(fr(r. By none ? 

O, then, indeed, you are much 
wronged ! 

P?-ec. How mean you ^ 

Lara. Nay, nay ; I will not 
wound your gentle soul 
By the report of idle tales. 

Prcc. Speak out ! 

What are these idle tales? You 
need not spare me. 

Lara. 1 will deal frankly with 
you. Paidon me ; 

This window, as I think, looks 
toward the street, 

And this into the l^rado, does it not? 
In yon high house, beyond the 
garden wall, - 

You see the loof there just above 
the trees, 

There lives a fiiencl, who told me 
yesterday, 

That on a certain night,- be not 
offended 

If I too plainly speak,— he saw a 
man 

Climb to your dianiber window. 
You aie silent ! 

I would not 1)lamc you, bedng young 
and fair - 

(//e fries io onhrace her. She 
sinr/e hiu and draws a dagge?* 
from her bosom.) 

Prec. Bcwaie! beware! 1 am a 
(njisy girl ! 

Lay not youi hand upon me. One 
step nearer 
And I will strike ! 

La7-a. Pray you, put up that 
dagger. 

Fear not, 
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p7-eL\ I do not fear. I have 
a heart 

In whose strength I can trust. 

I^ara. Listen to me, 

I come here as your friend, — I am 
your friend,— 

And by a single word can put a stop 

To all those idle tales, and make 
your name 

Spotless as lilies aie. Here on my 
knees, 

Fair Preciosa! on my knees I 
swear, 

I lo\e you even to madness, and 
that love 

Has driven me to break the rules 
of custom, 

And force myself unasked into your 
presence. 

(Victorian e77ters behind.) 

Pier. Rise, Count of Lara! That 
is not the place 

For such as you aie. It becomes 
you not 

To kneel before me. I am strangely 
moved 

To .see one of youi rank thus low 
and humbled ; 

F'or your sake I will put aside all 
anger, 

All unkind feeling, all dislike, and 
.speak 

In gentleness, as most becomes a 
w'oman. 

And as my heart now prompts me. 

I no more 

Will hate you, for all hate is pain- 
ful to me. 

But if, without offending modesty 

And that reserve which is a woman’s 
glory, 

I may speak freely, I will teach my 
heart 

To love you. 

Lara. O sweet angel I 
Prec. Ay, in truth, 
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Far better than you love j ourself 
or me. 

Lara, Give me some sign of 
this, — the slightest token. 

Let me but kiss your hand ! 

Free. Nay, come no nearer. 

The words I utter are its sign and 
token. 

IMisunderstand me not! Be not 
deceived ! 

The love wherewith I love you is 
not such 

As you would offer me. Foi you 
come here 

To take from me the only thing I 
have, 

My honour. You are wealthy, you 
have friends 

And kindred, and a thousan<l pica- i 
.sant hopes ^ I 

^i'hat fill your heart with happiness j I 
hut I ^ I 

Am poor, and fiicndless, having I 
])at one treasure, 

And you would take that from me, 
and for what ? 

1'o hatter yoiu (»wn vanity, and 
make me 

Wli.'it you would most despise. O 
sir, such love, 

'I’hat seeks to haim me, cannot be 
tiue love. 

Indeed it cannot. But my love for you 

Is of a different kind. It seeks 
your good. 

It is a holier feeling. It rebukes 

Your earthly passion, your unrhaste 
desires, 

And bids you look into your heart, 
and sec 

How you do wrong that better 
nature in you, 

And grieve your soul with sin. 

Lara, I swear to you, 

1 would not hami you ; I would 
only love you. 

I would not take your honour, but 
lestore it, 


And in leturn I ask but some slight 
mark 

Of your affection. If indeed you 
love me, 

As you confess you do, O let me thus 

With this embrace— 

Vicf. (rushing forwa^'d). Hold ! 
hold ! This is too much. 

What means this outrage ? 

iMra, First, what right ha\c 
you 

To question thus a nobleman of 
Spain ? 

Viet, I too am noble, and you 
ai e no moi e ! 

Out of my sight ! 

Lara, Are you the master hcrc^ 

/>£.'/. Ay, heie and elsewhere\ 
when the wrong of others 

Gives me the right ! 

Pfec. (/<7Lara). Go! I beseech 
you, go ! 

Viet, I shall have Inisiness with 
you, C’oimt, anon ! 

Lara, Yon I'annot come loo 
soon ! ( Krii. 

FrCi, Victorian! 

O, we have been betrayed ! 

/ let, I la ! ha ! betrayed ! 

’I'is 1 have ])een betrayed, not 
we ! not we ! 

1^7 ee. Dost thou imagine 

Viet I imagine nothing ; 

I see how hi.s thou whilcst the 

time away 

Wlum I am gone ! 

/Vcc. O speak not in that tone ! 

I I wounds me deeply. 

J let *Twas not meant to flatter. 

/* 7 re. Too well thou knowest the 
presence of that man 

Is hateful to me ! 

V/et Yet I .saw thcc stand 

And listen to him, when he told his 
love. 

/We, I did not heed his words, 

I Yet Indeed thou didst, 

And answeredst them with love. 
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Prei\ Hadst thou heaul all — 

Vict. I hcaid enough. 

Prec, Be not so angry with me. 

Vict, I am not angry ; I am very 
calm. 

Prec, If thou wilt let me speak — 

Vicf, Nay, say no more. 

I know too much already. Thou 
art false ! 

Ido not like these Gipsy marriages ! 

Where is the ring I gave thee 1 

Prec, In my casket. 

Vut. There let it rest ! I would 
not liavc thee wear it : 

I thought thee spotless, and thou 
art polluted ! 

P7rc, I call the Heavens to 
^witness— 

Viet. Nay, nay, nay ! 

Take not the name of Hea\ en upon 
thy lips ! 

They are forsworn ! 

Prec, Victorian! dear Victorian! 

Vict. I gave up all for thee ; 
myself, my fame, 

My hopes of foitune, ay, iny vciy 
soul ! 

And thou hast been my ruin ! Now, 
go on ! 

Laugh at my folly with thy para- 
mour, 

And, sitting on the Count of Lara's 
knee, 

Say what a pooi, fond fool Victorian 
was ! 

( lie ( her from him a7id ; ushe^ 
out , ) 

P7'ec, And this fiom thee ! 

(Sc (710 i loses,) 


SCKNK V. 77 lC CULN'I* OK LaRA’S 
rooms, Kfitcr the C < > l ^N; 'r. 

/.aro. There’s nothinj^ in this 
world so sweet as lo\'e, 

And next to love the sweetest thing 
is hate f 


I ’ve learned to hate, and theiefoie 
am levenged. 

A silly girl to play the piude with 
me I 

The fire that I have kindled— 
(Efiter Francisco.) 

Well, Francisco, 

What tidings from Don Juan ? 

Fran, Good, my lord; 

He will be present. 

Lara, And the Duke of 

Lermos ? 

Fran, Was not at home. 

I^ara, How with the rest ? 

F^'an, I Ve found 

The men you wanted. They will 
all be there, 

And at the given signal raise a 
whiihvmd 

Of such discordant noises, that the 
dance 

Must cease for lack of music. 

L^otra. liravely done. 

Ah ! little dost thou dream, sweet 
Preciosa, 

What lies in wait for thee. Sleep 
shall not dose 

Thine eyes this night ! Give me 
my cloak and sword. 

r Kxtiint, 


SCKNE VI,— A retired spot beyond 
the city y^aics, Entc? ^’'ICTORIAN 
and IIYPOLITO. 

Vlit, O shame ! O shame ! 
Why do I walk abroad 

By daylight, when the veiy sun- 
shine mocks me, 

And voices, and familiar sights and 
sounds 

Cry ‘Hide thyself!’ O what a 
thin paitition 

Doth shut out from the curious 
world the knowledge 
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Of evil deeds that have been done 
in daikness ! 

Disgrace has many tongues. My 
fears are windows, 

Through which all eyes seem 
gazing. Every face 

Expresses some suspicion of my 
shame, 

And in derision seems to smile at 
me ! 

Did I not caution thee? 
Did I not tell thee 

I was but half persuaded of her 
virtue ? 

F/a. And yet, Hypoiito, wc 
may be wrong, 

We may be over-hasty in con- 
demning ! 

The Count of Lara is a cursed 
villain. 

//yj^. And thercfoie is she 
cursed, loving him. 

F/t/. She docs not love him! 
’Tis for gold 1 for gol<l I ^ 

/lyp. Ay, but remember, in the 
public streets 

lie show.s a golden ring the C»ipsy 
gave him, 

A serpent with a luby in its mouth. 

Flit, She had that ring from 
me I ( iod ! she is false I 

lUit I will be revenged ! 'rh<‘ hour 
is passed. 

Where stays the coward ? 

J{yp. Nay, he is no coward ; 

A villain, if thou wilt, but not a 
coward. 

I *ve seen him play with swords ; it 
is his pastime. 

And therefore be not over-con- 
fident, 

He’ll task thy skill anon. Look, 
here he comes. 

{Enter Lara foIUnvvd by Fr ax- 
cisco.) 

Lanu Hood evening, gentlemen. 

Jlyp* Hood evening, Count, 


Limi, I trust I have not kept 
you long in waiting. 

Vict, Not long, and yet too 
long. Are you prepared ? 

J.ara. I am. 

Jlyp, It grieves me much 

to see this quarrel 
Between you, gentlemen. Is there 
no way 

Left open to accord this difference, 
But you must make cine with yoiu 
swords ? 

Viit. No! none! 

I do entreat thee, dear Hypoiito, 
Stand not ])et\veen me and my foe. 
Too long 

Our tongues have spoken. Let 
these tongues of steel 
End our debate. I J pon your guard, 
Sir Count! 

( They fight. ViC'l OR lAN lEaarms' 
theCovKV.) 

Your life is mine *, and wh.at shall 
now withhold mo 
From s<*n<lmg your \ilo soul to its 
acr'ount ? 

Larti. Strike! stuko ! 

J7V/. You art* disarmo<l. 

I will not kill you. 

I will not murder you. *rako up 
your sword. 

{ FUANClfiCo handii the C*OtTNT ///^ 
sivord^ and Hypolito htterp(ue^.\ 

tfyp. Enough ! Let it end here! 
The Count of Lara 
Has shown himself a brave man, 
an<l Victorian 

A generous one, as ever. Now' he 
friends. 

Put up your swords ; f(»r, to spc'ak 
frankly to you, 

Your cause of quarrel in too slight 
a thing 

To move you to extremes. 

Lafti. I am muent. 
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I sought no quai rel. A few hasty 
woi els, 

Spoken in the heat of blood, have 
led to this. 

Vzef. N ay, something more than 
that. 

Lara, I understand you. 

Therein I did not mean to cross 
your path. 

To me the door stood open, as to 
others. 

But, had I known the girl belonged 
to you, 

Never would I have sought to win 
her from you. 

The truth stands now revealed ; 
she has been false 

To both of us. 

J 'zct. Ay, false as hell itself ’ 

La? a. In truth, 1 did not seek 
her ; she sought me ; 

And told me how to win hei, telling 
me 

The hours when she was oftenest 
left alone. 

V/ct, Say, can you prove this to 
me ? O, pluck out 

These awful doubts, that goad me 
into madness ! 

Let me know all ! all ! all ! 

Lara, You shall know all. 

Here is my page, who was the 
messenger 

Between us. Question him. Was 
it not so, 

Francisco ? 

Fran, Ay, my lord. 

Lara, If further pi oof 

Is needful, I have here a ring she 
gave me. 

Vict, i^ray let me sec that ring ! 
It is the same ! 

( Throws it upon thej^nnmd, and 
i?'a??ipl€s np(m ii,) 

Thus may she perish who once 
wore that ring ! 

Thus do I .spurri her from me ; do 
thus trample 


Her memoiy in the dust! () Count 
of Lai a, 

We both have been abused, been 
much abused ! 

I thank you for your coui tesy and 
frankness. 

Though, like the surgeon’s hand, 
yours gave me pain, 

Yet it has cured my blindness, and 
1 thank you. 

I now can see the folly I have 
done, 

Though ’tis, alas ! too late. So 
fare you well ! 

To-night I leave this hateful town 
for ever. 

Regard me as your friend. Once 
more farewell ! 

Hyp, Farewell, Sir Count. 

\Excu?it Victorian a?id 
HYPOTH'O. 

JM?a. Farewell ! farewell ! 
farewell ! 

Thus have I cleared the field of my 
worst foe ! 

I have none else to fear ; the fight 
is done, 

The citadel is stormed, the victory 
won! \ Exit with Francisco, 


Sci'^N K y\i,— A la?ie z?i the suburbs. 

Night, Enter Cruzado and 
Bartolomk. 

C?"uz, And so, Bartolomd, the 
expedition failed. But where wast 
thou foi the most part ? 

Ba?'t, In the Guadarrania moun- 
tains, near San lldefonso. 

Cruis, And thou bringest nothing 
back with thee ? Didst thou rob no 
one ? 

Jiart, There was no one to rob, 
save a party of students from 
Segovia, who looked as if they 
would rob us ; and a jolly little 

E 
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fiiar, who had nothing in his 
pockets but a missal and a loaf of 
bread. 

Pray, then, what biings 
thee back to Madrid ? 

First tell me what keeps 
thee here ? 

Preciosa. 

Bar/. And she brings me back. 
Hast thou forgotten thy promise ! 

The two years are not 
passed yet. Wait patiently. The 
girl shall be thine. 

Bar/. I hear she has a Busnd 
lover. 

That is nothing. 

Bar/. I do not like it. I hate 
him, — the son of a Busne harlot. 
He goes in and out, and speaks 
with her alone, and I must stand 
aside, and wait his pleasure. 

Crj/J7. Be patient, I say. Thou 
shalt have thy revenge. When 
the time conies, thou shalt waylay 
him. 

Bar/, Meanwhile, show me her 
house. 

Cru:^. Come this way. But thou 
wilt not find her. She dances at 
tlie play to-night. 

Bar/. No matter. .Show me the 
house. I Exeunt, 


Scene VI 1 1.-- - The Theatre, The 
orchestra /plays the cathucha. 
Bound of castanets behind the 
.scenes. The curtain rises,, and 
disi offers pRKCiObA in the aU 
iitude of t ommendng the dance. 
'The cachucha. Tuniulf ; hisses; 
cries of ^Bra7Ui / ' and ^A fuera / ’ 
She falters and pauses, 7 'he 
music stop^. General i on fusion. 
Preciosa faints. 


S CENE I X. — The Count of Lara’s 
chambers, Lara and his friends 
at supper. 

Lara, So, Caballeros, once more 
many thanks ! 

You have stood by me bravely in 
this matter. 

Pray fill your glasses. 

Do7i J. D id you mark, D on Luis, 

How pale she looked, when first 
the noise began, 

And then stood still, with her large 
eyes dilated ! 

Her nostrils spread I her lips apart ! 
her bosom 

Tumultuous as the seal 
7>on L, I pitied her. 

La7‘a, Her pride is humbled ; 
and this very night 

I mean to visit her, 

Don J. Will you serenade her ? 
futra, N o music ! no more music ! 
Jhfi L. Why not musi(‘ i 

It softens many hearts. 
l.aya. Not in the luunoiu 

She now is in. .Music would mad- 
den her. 

Don J. Try golden cymbals. 

Don L. Yes, try Don I )inero : 

A mighty w<K)er is your I >on I dnero. 
Lara. To tell the truth, then, 1 
have Ijribed her maid. 

lint, Caballeros, you dislike this 
wine. 

A bumper and away ; for the night 
wears. 

A health to Preciosa. 

( They wc and drink,) 

AIL Preciosa I 

Lara {holdmg uf Ms glass). 
Thou bright ami flam ing minis- 
ter of Love I 

'I'hou wonderful niagic’ian I who 
hast stolen 

My .secret from me, and ’nu<l sighs 
of passion 
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Caught from my lips, with red and 
fiery tongue, 

Her precious name ! O never more i 
henceforth 

Shall mortal lips press thine ; and 
never more 

A mortal name be whispered in 
thine ear. 

Go ! keep my secret ! 

[Drinks a7id dashes the goblet 
down,) 

Don J, Ite ! missa est ! 

[Scene closes,) 


Scene X. — Street and garden wall. 

Night, Enter CRUZADO a?td 

Bartolom]^. 

Cruz, This is the garden wall, 
and above it, yonder, is her house. 
The window in which thou seest 
the light is her window. But we | 
will not go in now. 

Bart, Why not 1 

Cruz, Because she is not at 
home- 

Ba7i, No matter ; we can wait. 
But how is this? The gate is 
bolted. [Sound of guitars and 
voices in a 7ieiglibouri7ig street.) 
Hark ! There comes her lover with 
his infernal serenade I Hark ! 

SONG. 

Good night ! Good night, beloved » 

I come to watch o^er thee 1 

To be near thee, —to be near thee, 
Alone IS peace for me. 

Thine eyes are stars of morning, 

Thy lips are crimson flowers ! 

Good night 1 Good night, beloved. 
While I count the weary hours. 

Cn^z, They are not coming this 
way. 

Bart, Wait, they begin again. 


iconndg ?7ea7r?^). 

Ah • thou moon that shinest 
Argent-clear above • 

All night long enlighten 
My sweet lady-love ’ 

Moon that shinest, 

All night long enlighten < 

Bart, Woe be to him, if he 
comes this way I 

Cf'uz, Be quiet, they are 
passing down the street. 

SONG [dying away). 

The nuns in the cloister 
Sang to each other ; 

For so many sisteis 
Is there not one brother ! 

Ay, for the paitndge, mother I 
The cat has iiin away with the 
partridge ’ 

Puss • puss ! pusi ! 

Ba7 1, F ollow that ! follow that ! 

I Come with me. Fuss ! puss ! 

{Exeii7it. (hi the opfanite side 
efiter the CotJN'r ov Lara a/id 
gtmtlemen^ with Fr^nCISCO.) 

i.ara. The gate is fast Over 
the wall, F'rancisco, 

And draw the bolt. There, so, and 
so, and over. 

Now, gentlemen, come in, and help 
me scale 

Yon balcony. How now? Her 
light still burns. 

Move warily. Make fast the gate, 
F ran CISCO, 

[Exeunt, Re-e7tter Cruzado ufd 
Bartolom^:.) 

Bart, They went in at the gate. 
Hark I I hear them in the gaiclen 
[Tries the gate,) Bolted again 1 
Vive Cristo! Follow me over tlv‘ 
wall, ( 'They chinb the watt , ) 
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Scene XL— Prkciora’s halcham- 
her. Midnight. She is sleeping 
in an armchair^ in an undress. 
Dolores watch mg her. 

Dot. She sleeps at last ! 

{Opens the wmdoWy and liste?is.) 

All silent in the street, 
And in the garden. Ilaik ! 

Free, (tn her sleep). I must go 
hence ! 

Give me my cloak ! 

F>ol. He comes ! I hear his 
footsteps. 

P7'ec. (io tell them that I 
cannot dance to-night ; 

T am too ill ! Look at me ! See the 
fever 

That burns upon my c]m<‘k ! I 
must go hence. 

I am too weak to dance, 

( Signal from the garden.) 

Dol. [from the whuhm ' i . ho 's 

lliere ? 

VoiiC (from below). A fiiend. 
/W. I will undo the dooi. 

Wait till I come. 

Free. I must go hence. I pray 
you do not harm me 1 

A(T 

Scenic I . — A cross-road through a 
wood. In the hachground a dis- 
tant village spire.' \''K''r<)KlAN 
and llYuoLrro, as travelling 
students^ with guitars., sitting 
lender the trees. H \ po L rro play h 
and sings, 

sc>N<;. 

Ah, Love I 

Perjured, false, trcncheroiis Love! 

Knemy 

( )f all that mankind in.ay not rue ! 

Most untrue 

To him who keeps nuM faitli with tlu'c. 
Woe is me I 


Shame! shame! to treat a feeble 
woman thus ! 

liO you but kind, I will do ail 
things for you. 

1 hn ready now , - gi\ e me my casta- 
nets 

Where is \hrtoiian? Oh, those 
hateful lamps ! 

They glare upon me like an evil eye. 

I cannot slay. Hark ! how they 
mock at me ! 

They hiss at me like serpents! 
Save me ! save me I 
{She wakes.) 

How' late is it, Dolores? 

Dol, It is midnight. 

Free. \Vc must be patie.nt. 
Smooth this pillow for me. 

{She sleeps again. Noise from the 
garden, and u wees.) 

Voiie. Muera ! 

Another Voiee. O villains! vil- 
lains ! 

Lara. So ! hav<‘ at you ’ 

Votee. 'fake that I 

Lara. < ), I am wounded ! 

/W. {shutting the window). 
Jesu Maria 1 

in, 

The‘ falcon Ims the eycH of the dove. 
Ah, laivc ! 

Perjured, false, treacherous I,ove! 

I lit. Yes, Love K ever busy with 
his shuttle, 

Is ever weaving into lifcS dull warp 

Hi iglit, gm geous dow<*rs anti statutes 
ArCiidiaii : 

Hanging our gloomy pristm-houst* 
about 

With tapestries,! lull make its walls 
dilate 

In never-ending vistas of delight. 

Hyp. Thinking to walk in those 
Arcadian pastures, 

Thou hast nm thy noble head 
against the wall 
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SONG [continued). 

Thy deceits 

Give us clearly to comprehend 
\\ hither tend 

All thy pleasures, all thy sweets ' 
They are cheats, 

Thorns below and dowers above 
Ah, Love f 

Perjured, false, treacliei oiis Love ' 


Viet. A very pretty bong. 1 thank 
thee for it. 

Ilyf. It suits thy case. 

Vkt. Indeed, I think it does. 

Whcit wise man wrote it ? 

Jlyf. Lope.; Maldonado 

Viet. In tiuth, a pretty song. 

Hyp. With much truth in it. 

I hope thou wilt profit by it; and 
in earnest 

liy to forget this lady of thy love. 

Vitt. I will foiget her! All deai 
recollections 

Piessed in my heait, like llowcis 
within a book, 

Shall be torn out, and .sr<ittcu'd to 
the winds ! 

I will forget her ! Put perhaps heie- 
after, 

When she bhall learn how heart less 
is the world, 

A voice within hei will lepeut my 
name, 

And she will say, MIe was indeed 
my friend ! ’ 

0, would I were a soldier, not a 
scholar, 

That the loud marcli, the deafening 
beat of drums, 

'Hie shattering blast of the bi ass- 
throated trumpet, 

'Jdie din of arms, the onslaught and 
the storm, 

And a swift death, might make me 
deaf for ever 

To tlic upbraiclings of this foolish 
heart ! 


Hyp. Then let that foolish heai t 
upbraid no more ! 

To conquer love, one need but w ill 
' to contjuer. 

, Vtcf. Yet, good Hypolito, it is in 
vain 

I throw into Oblivion’s sea the 
sword 

That pieices me , for, like Exca- 
libar, 

W'ith gemmed «ind flashing hilt, it 
w ill not sink. 

There rises from below a hand that 
grasps it, 

And waves it in the an ; and 
I wailing voices 

. Aie hcaid along the shore. 

I Hyp. And yet at last 

I Oown sank Excahbar to rise no 
I moic. 

I Thisis not well. Inti uth, it v exes iiu*. 
j Instead of whistling to the steeds 
I of Time, 

I To make them jog on menily with 
1 hfe’s buiden, 

I Like a dead weight thou liangest 
1 on the wheels. 

' I'hou ait too young, too full of lus(> 

^ health 

I To talk of dying. 

! Vict. N’eL I iam would vlie ! 

To go thiough life, unloving and 
j unloved; 

I To feel that thii st uiul hunger of the 
soul 

I Wc cannot still ; that longing, that 
! wild impulse, 

' And struggle aftei something wc 
* have not 

' And cannot have ; the effort to be 
stiong; 

And, like tlm Spartan bo), to smih*, 
I and .smile, 

' W'hilc secret wounds do bleefl ]>e- 
j neatli our cloaks ; 

I All this the dead feel not, the 

I dead alone ! 

j Would I were witli tliein ! 
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Hyp. We shall all be soon. 
Vtct. It cannot be too soon ; foj 
I am \\eaiy 

Of the bewildering masquerade of 
Life, 

Where strangers walk as friends, 
and friends as strangers; 

Where whispers overheard betray 
false hearts ; 

And through the mazes of the 
crowd we chase 

Some form of loveliness, that 
smiles, and beckons, 

And cheats us with fair words, 
only to leave us 

A mockery and a jest ; maddened, 
— ^confused,-- 

Not knowing friend fiom foe. 

Why seek to know ? 

Enjoy the merry shrovc-tide of thy 
youth ! 

Take each fair mask for what it 
gives itself, 

Nor strive to look beneath it. 
y/H ^ I ('<mfcss, 

That were the wiser part. Hut 
Hope no longer 

Comforts my soul. I am a wretched 
man, 

]\luch like a poor and shipwrecked j 
mariner, j 

Who, struggling to climb up into | 
the boat, | 

Has both his bruised and bleeding j 
hands cut oif, 

And sinks again into the weltering ! 
• sea 5 

Helpless and hopclcs.s ! , 

//yp. Vet thou shall not perish. 

The strength of thine own arm is | 
thy salvation. ; 

Above thy head, thiough rifted j 
clouds, there shines 

A glorious star. Be }>atient. Trust 
thy star I 

{Sound of a tnlia^c bell In the 
d£sluna\) 


Vic/. Ave Ivlaiial I hear the 
sacristan 

Ringing the chimes tioiu yonder 
\illage beliiy I 

A solemn sound, that et hoc.s far 
and w icle 

Over the red roofs of the < otUiges, 

And bids the labrauing hind a- field, 
the shepheid, 

(iuarding his flock, the lonely 
muleteer, 

And all the enmd in village streets, 
st.ind still, 

And breathe a pniyei unto the 
blessed Virgin I 

//yp. Amen I amen! Not half 
a league from hem e 
I The village lies. 

1 Vic/* This path will lead us to it , 
j Over the wheat-fields, where the 
I shadow .s sail 

Acio.ss the running sea, now green, 
now blue, 

And, like an idle mariner on the 
mum, 

j Whistles tint iiuail. t.ome, let 
; Inisten on. 1 A'.r#7///A 


St‘hNh 11. /W'//< M/tnnr in the 
oj ( i nadu£ / nma. The A ve 

Mnrin .stilt tolt/ni;. A tetmui 
tf 77/4/4^ with * their hatu in 
their hands as if in prawn In 
fronts a jt*ranp of tUpAtes. 7 he 
hell >in^\*s a merrier heal. A 
iiihsy dante. Knler 
follmved hy Bkdko t'Khsrin 

PanchtK .Make loom, ye \aga- 
bonds and tiipsy thieves! 

Make room for tfie Alcalde and for 
me I 

Pedro C\ Keep silence all ! 1 
have an edict here 

From^ our most gracious lord, the 
King of Spain, 

Jerusalem, anti the Canary islands, 
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Which I shall publish in the 
market-place. 

Open your ears and listen ! 

{Enter the PADRK CURA at the 
door of his cottage.) 

Padre Cura, 

Good day ! and, pray you, hear 
this edict read. 

Padre C. Good day, and God 
be with you ! Pray, what is it ? 
Pedro C\ An act of banishment 
against the Gipsies ! 

{Agitation and jnurmurs m the 
crowd) 

Pane ho » Silence ! 

Pedro C. {reads), ‘ 1 heieby 
order and command, 

That the Egyptian and Chaldean 
strangers. 

Known by the name of Gipsies, 
shall henceforth 

lie banished from the lealm, as 
vagabonds 

And beggars ; and if, after seventy 
days, 

Any be found within our kingdom’s 
bounds, 

They shall receive a hundred lashes 
each ; 

The second time, shall have their 
ears cut off ; 

The third, be slaves for life to him 
who takes them, 

Or burnt as heretics. vSigned, I, 
the King.’ 

Vile miscreants and creatures un- 
baptized I 

You hear the law ! Obey and dis- 
appear ! 

Pancho, And if in seventy days 
you are not gone, 

Dead or alive I make you all my 
slaves. 

{7he Gifsies go out in confusion, 
showing signs of fear and dis<- 
content* Pancho follows) 


Padre C\ A righteous law I A 
very iighteous law ! 

Pray you, sit down. 

Pedro C. I thank you heartily. 

{ They seat themselves on a bench at 
the Padre Cura’s door. Sound 
of guitars heard at a distance, 
approaching during the dialogue 
which follows.) 

A veiy righteous judgment, as you 
say. 

Now tell me, Padre Cura, — you 
know all things, 

How came these Ciipsies into 
Spam ? 

Padre C. Why, look you ; 

They came with Hercules from 
Palestine, 

And hence arc thieves and va- 
gi ants, Sir Alcalde, 

As the Simoniacs from Simon 
Magus. 

And, look you, as Fray J ayme Bleda 
says, 

There are a hundred marks to prove 
a Moor 

Is not a Christian, so ’tis with the 
Gipsies. 

They never marry, never go to 
mass, 

Never baptize their children, nor 
keep Lent, 

Nor sec the inside of a church,— 
nor -nor 

Pedro L\ Good reasons, good, 
substantial reasons all ! 

No matter for the other ninety- five. 

They should be burnt, I see it plain 
enough, — 

They should be bui nt. 

[Euler Victorian and Uv rolito 
playing) 

Padre G And pray, whom have 
we here ? 

Pedro C. More vagrants ! By 
Saint Lazarus, more vagrants 1 
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Hyp, Good evening, gentlemen ! 

Is this (iuadamma? 

Padre C, Y es, ( Jnaclai niinu, and 
good evening to you. 

Hyp, We seek the Padie Cura 
of the village ; 

And, judging from your diess and 
reverend mien, 

You must be he. 

Padre C, Iain. Piay, \shat*s 
youi plcasuio r 

Hyp, W'e are poor students, 
travelling in \ .nation, 

'S'ou know this inaik? 
f the weder speon in Jus 

hat^hiVid* > 

Padfc i\ A\, know 

it, and ha\e worn it. 

Pedro < \ \tmde\, Souti-eatei^ I 
by the nuissl The worst (»f 
vagrants I 

And there’s no law again>l tlnun. 
Hin your servant. | A a /A 

Padre (\ \mr seiVfHU, lVdr(> 
< 'iesp< ), 

Hyp. i’atlie i lira, 

Knun the (ir^t moment I ]>ehf‘ld 
your ia< e, 

I s,u<i within myself, ‘'I'his the 
limn ! ’ 

'Hiere. is a certain something in 
your looks, 

A tertain seholar-l ike and studious 
something, 

^'ou understand, - wliieh < annot be 

mistaken ; 

U'hich murks you as a very learned 
^ man, 

hi fine, as one of us. 

1 7t't. imide). Wind impudenee ! 
Hyp, As w e approached, I said 
to iny toinjianion, 

‘That is the Padre <hira ; mark my 
worcb I ’ 

Meaning vour t ira< c, ' 'I’lie othei 
man, ^ said I, 

* \\ ho sits so awkwardly upon the 
bench, 


Must be the* saciistan.’ 
i Padfe ('. Ah! said you so? 
Why, that was Pedro Crespo, the 
alcalde ! 

' Hyp. Indf'ed I you mucli as- 
tonish me ! His air 
I Was not so full of dignity and grace 
As an ak‘alde s should he. 

/ydre (\ That is true. 

He\ out of huinoui with some 
vagi ant Gipsies, 

Who h.ive their cam{) heie in the 
neighbourhood. 

'Pheieks nothing so umlignitied as 
anger. 

//yp, 'rhe Padie I uia will es- 
i use mr boldness, 

If, from Ins well-known hospiialitc, 
We ( ia\c a lodging for the nighti 
/*adre ( 1 pray you ! 
^ on do me honour I J am but too 
I'i'i'i'y 

lo have such guests beneath my 
luimhic root. 

It is not often that I li.ive occ.asion 
To speak with scholars; anrl 
KtindUt mofe.s^ 

.Vcc hi Hit esse ferns, (*i<’cro says. 
Hyp, ’“I is Ovkl, is it mit ? 
i*adre i\ No, (*i<ero. 

Hyp, ^’our ( iratre is riglit, Vtm 
are the better scholar. 

Now what a dunce was I to think 
it < )vid 1 

Put hang me if it i.s not I (eUideJ 
Padre f Pass this way. 

He was a very great man, was 
(*irero ! 

Pray you, go in, go no cere* 

Jnony, [ Hxrmf, 


Sci*.N E HI. A > oom in (he Pa i m i . 
r t * H A 's hoitse, Pntef (he P A l m i . 
Hveoi.ruc 

i*adfe ( \ So tjiem Senor, you 
i ome from Ah ala. 





I am glad to hear it. It wab there 
I studied. 

Hyp, And left behind an hon- 
oured name, no doubt. 

How may I call your Grace ? 

Padre C, Geronimo 

De Santillana, at your Honour’s 
service. 

Hyp, Descended from the Mar- 
quis Santillana? 

From the distinguished poet? 

Padre C, From the Marquis, 

Not from the poet. 

Hyp, Why, they were the same. 

Let me embrace you ! O some 
lucky star 

Has brought me hither ! Yet once 
more !— once more ! 

Your name is ever green in Alcala, 

And our professor, when we are 
unruly, 

Will shake his hoary head, and say, 
‘ Alas ! 

It was not so in Santillana’s 
time ! ’ 

Padre C, I did not think my 
name remembered there. 

Hyp, More than remembered ; 
it is idolized. 

Padre C, Of what professor 
speak you ? 

Hyp, Timoneda. 

Padre C, I don’t remember any 
Timoneda. 

Hyp. A grave and soinbi e man, 
whose beetling brow 

O’erhangs the rushing current of 
his speech ^ 

As rocks o’er rivers hang. Have 
you forgotten ? 

Padre C, Indeed, I have. O, 
those were pleasant days, 

Those college days I 1 ne’er shall 
see the like I 

I had 'not buried then so many 
hopes ! 

I had not buried then so many 
friends I 


1 Ve turned my back on uhat ^va^' 
then before me ; V." 

And the bright faces of my young 
companions 

Are wrinkled like my own, or aie 
no more. 

Do you remember Cueva? 

Hyp. Cueva? Cueva? 

Pad7‘e C, Fool that I am ! lie 
was before your time. 

You ’re a mere boy, and I am an 
old man. 

Hyp. I should not like to try 
my strength with you. 

Padre C, Well, well. But I 
forget ; you must be hungry^ 

Martina ! ho ! Martina ! ’Tis my 
niece. 

{^Efiier MARTIN A.) 

Hyp. You may be proud of such 
a niece as that. 

1 w'ish I had a niece. Emollit 
fHores. {Aside.) 

He was a veiy great man, w'us 
Cicero ! 

Your servant, fair Martina. 

Mari, Servant, sir. 

' Padre C. This gentleman is 
hungry. See thou to it. 

Let us have supper. 

Mari. ’Twill be leady soon. 

Padre C. And bring a bottle of 
my Val-dc-Pehas 

Out of the cellar. Stay; I’ll go 
myself. 

Tray you, Senor, excuse me. 

lATvV. 

Hyp, Hist ! Martina 1 

One word with you. J^Icss me ! 
what handsome eyes ! 

To-day there have been Gipsies in 
the village. 

Is it not so ? 

A/ari. There have been Gipsies 
here. 

/iyp> "^"es, and have told your 
fortune. 
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J/arL (emda^ra:>st'd\, Toldiny 
fortune ? 

//yA Yes, ^es ; I know tiuy 
cficl- Ciive me your hanck ^ 

I ’ll tell you what they said, 'fhey 
said,-- they i»aid, 

The shepherd boy th<it !o\e(l you 
w as a clou n, 

And Inni you should not many. 
Was it not ? 

. lAz/'A 1. V uf pris ev/ 1. H < nv k m >\\ 

YOU that ? 

/fyp^ i >5 1 know jnou* than 
that. 

Wliiit a holt little h.in<i ! Ami then 
they sauk 

A cavalier from < ourt, iiamls<une, 
and tall 

And rich, should come one day to 
marry you, 

.\nd you slnmlcl l)e a lady. \Nas 
it not ? 

He has arrived, tlie Iiandsome 
eavalier. 

( Yr/iW to h\',\ hci\ Shr m/n (>//, 

Enfer X^K ioKl \.n, TtvV// a E//tr,\ 

l/</, 'i’he muleteer has < ome. ^ 
//e/'. So soon 

r/if, I idtind Inin 

Sitting; at supper by the taveni 
door, 

And, from a plu hei that he hrhl 
ahift 

His whole arm's length, drinking 
the blood- retd wine. 

/Yyp. What news from t'mnt f 
//VA He brought this letter 
only. 

() cursed pertidy ! Why did I let i 

That lying tongue <k<eive me! i 
Preciosa, i 

Sweet I’reciosa ! how ait thou ^ 
avenged \ i 

//e/. What news tlu.i, that 
inakt's Ihy cheek tutu pale, I 


And thy hand tremble ? 

/'A A O, most iniamous I 

The Count of Lara is a worthless 
villain I 

//vp. That is no ne\vs, forsooth, 
I Yet. I Ic strove in vain 

'lo steal fiom me the jewel of my 
soul, 

The love of I’reciosa. Xot su( - 
ceeding, 

He swore to be levenged ; and set 
on f(K>t 

A plot to I uin her, which has sm - 
( eeded. 

She has lx*en lus.se<l and hooted 
fn>m the stage, 

Her reput.ition stanu'd hy slan- 
derous lies 

'r<u) foul to speak ot ; and, om e 
more a beggar , 

Slie roams a wanderer over (iod's 
green earth. 

Housing with (lipsh's I 
Yiyp. To renew again 

'Die Age of ('.old, and make the 
sheph<‘rd swains 

Hesperate with Io\e, like < laspcr 
<hl*s I )iana. 

Eedit ei I Yrytt / 

/oA Dear HyjKdito, 

How ha\e 1 wumged that meek, 
t onliding heart ! 

1 will go seek for her; ami with 
my tears 

W,tsh out the wnmg I \*e done her ! 

t/yp. < I beware I 

Act not that folly oVr again. 

r/it. Ay, folly, 

Delusion, tnadncKs, call it w'hat 
thou will, 

I will confess my weakness, • 4 still 
love her ! 

Still fondly love her ! 

{Enter the I’Aimh t‘i i^A.) 

ifyp^ Tell us, I’adre Cura, 
Who are these < lipsie.» in the 
neighbourlumd 





Padre C\ Beltxan Cruzado and 
his crew. 

Vic/. Kind Heaven, 

I thank thee ! She is found 1 is 
found again ! 

I/fp And have they with them 
a pale, beautiful girl, 

Called Preciosa ? 

Padre C\ Ay, a pietty girl. 
The gentleman seems moved. 

df/p- Yes, moved with hunger, 
He IS half famished with this long 
day’s journey. 

Padre L\ Then, pray you, come 
this way. The suppei waits. 

\^Excujif, 


ScKNic lY. A posidioici>e on the 
f oad to Se(:^ovia^ not farf?om the 
unit age of Guadatrama. Enter 
CIIISPA, I racking a uditf, and 
stngdng t/ie cachiuha, 

Chi spa. Halloo ! Don Kulano I 
Let us have horses, and quickly. 
iVlas, poor Chispa ! what a dog’s 
life dost thou lead ! 1 thought, 

when I left my old master Victorian, 
the student, to serve my new master 
Don Carlos, the gentleman, that I 
too should lead the life of a gentle- 
man ; should go to bed early, and 
get up late. For when the abbot 
plays cards, what can you expect 
of the friars t But, in running away 
from the thunder, I have run into 
the lightning. Here I am in hot 
chase after my master and his 
Clipsygirl, And a good beginning 
of the week it is, as he said who 
was hanged on Monday morning. 

[Enter ]:>Km Caklos.) 

Don C, Aic not the horses 
ready yet ? 

Chispa, I should think not, for 
the hostler seems to be asleep. 
Ho I within there ! Horses I 


I hoises ! horses! {Pfe knocks at 
the gate n>it/i his 7ohip, and enter 
putting on hi<i jacket,) 

Mosg, Play, have a little pa- 
tience. I ’m not a musket. 

Chispa, Health and pistareens! 

I ’m glad to see you come on danc- 
I ing, padre ! Pray^ what ’s the 
new s t 

Mosq. You cannot have fiesh 
horses ; because there are none. 

Chispa. Cachiporra ! Thniw 
that bone to another dog. Do I 
' look like your aunt ? 

Mosq, No ; she has a beaid. 

Chispa, (.lo to ! go to I 

Mosq, Aie you fiom Madrid ? 

, Chispa. Yes ; and going to Lstui- 
I maclura. (let us horses. 

Mosq, What’s the news at 
Court ? 

Chispia, W hy, the latest news is, 
that J am going to set up a coach, 
and 1 have alre.idy bought the 
w'hip. ( St) ikes him round the legs, I 

Mosq. Oh ! oh 1 you hurt me ! 

Don C. Enough of this foil). 
Let us have horses. ( Grt>es money 
to Mo.SQUITO.) It is almost dark ; 
and we are in haste, iiut tell me, 
has a band of Gipsies passed this 
way of late ? 

Mosq, Yes ; and they aie still 
in the neighbouihood. 

I J)on {. And wheie t 
I J/osq. Across the fields ycmdei, 
in the w'oods near Guadarrama. 

[AavV. 

/ton C, Now this is lucky. Wc 
will visit the Ciipsy camp. 

Chispa, Are you not afraid of 
the evil eye? Have you a stag’s 
horn with you ? 

Don C. F car not. V\’c will pass 
the night at the village. 

Chispa* And sleep like the 
Stpures of 1 Icrnan Daza,niue under 
one blanket. 
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I km C'. I hope we may iind the 
Freciosa among them. 

Chispa, Among the Squires ? 

}>m C. No: among the Gipsies, 
blockhead ! 

C/iisj^a, I hope we may ; for we 
are giving ourselves trouble enough 
on her account. Don’t you think 
so ? However, there is no catching 
trout without •wetting one’s trousers. 
Yonder come the horses. 

[Aac/////. ! 


iiipsfes {ni the forge stng)^ 

At midnight, \^hen the motm began 
'I'u show her silver dame, 

'I'heie came to him no Gij^sy man, 
’’('he Gipsy lassie came. 

{Enter Bkltkan Ckczado.^ 

('?uz. Come hither, Murcig,d- 
leios and Kastilleros ; leave work, 
Iea\c play; listen to >our ordcis 
for the night. [Speaking to the 
right, [ You will get you iu the 
\illagc, murk you, l>y the stone 
cross. 


SCbNi;, V.— 7 he (fip.Kg uimp in the 
JoresL Night, (iip\u\\ 700 / king 
at a forge, ( )thers pin ying eanh 
by thejireiight * ‘ 

(iipsies {at the forge sing). 

On the top ot a numnlain I stand, 

U ith a crown of red g{*ld in iny hand, 
UiM Nftiors voinc trof»ping ov<*r the 
lea, 

0 hr>w fiom thvii huy.hull 1 tlcv*, ikc, 
dec I 

O how from th<di hny shall I Ihs* ’ 

fint Gipsy iptaying), Down 
with your John-i)ora<io.s, my 
pigeon, Down with your John- 
I)orados, ami let us make an end. 

Gipsies iat the forge sing ), 

1,0ml Hang the Simnish cavnher, 

And IhuH hii ditty ran ; 

(hh! »t?ud the <iipjjy Insdc here, 

.\nfi nut the Gipsy man. 

E/rst (i/p,\y ip/aying), 'rherc 
you are in your morom o ! 

Seeon/i G/psy, One more game. 
Alcalde’s doves against the 
Far! re Cura's new inmui, 

First Gipsy, Have at you, 

Chirclhu 


! Gipsies, Ay ! 

C>7AV. [to the lejt\. And >rni, by 
' the pole with the hermit’s head 
I upon it. 

Gipsies, Ay I 

I Crus, As soon as you see the 
I planets are out, in with you, and he 
I busy with the ten <'ominandmrnts, 
j under the sly, and Saint Martin 
I iislcep. I )'ye hear ? 

I Gipsies, Ay I 

< >uj. Keep > our lanterns o|ien, 
and, if you s<‘<‘ a goblin or a papa- 
gayo, tak<i to ytmr tramjiers. 
Vineyards aiul Dancing jfdin isthc 
word. Am I t omprehended ? 
Gipsies, Ay I ay I 
Cn/s, Away, then I 

(Eveunts(-ifera//y, Cku/apu loa/k^ 
up the stage f and dhappea/s 
among the trees. Enter 1»ul* 
CtUSA.l 

7*1 ec. How strangely gleams 
through the gigantic trees 
1‘he re<i light of the forge I Wild, 
beckoning shadows 
Stalk through the forest, ever and 
anon 

Kising and l>ending witli the dicker- 
ing flame, 

Then flitting into darkness! So 
wdthin me 







Strange hopes and fears do beckon 
to each other, 

My brightest hopes giving dark 
fears a being 

As the light does the shadow. Woe 
is me ! 

How still it is about ine, and how 
lonely ! 

(Bartolom]^ rushes zn.) 

Bazi. Ho! Predosa! 

Free. O Bartolomd! 

Thou here ? 

Baz^t. Lo ! I am here. 

Free. Whence comest thou ? 

Bart, From the rough ridges of 
the wild Sierra, 

From caverns in the rocks, from 
hunger, thirst, 

And fever ! Like a wild wolf to the 
sheepfold 

Come I for thee, my lamb. 

Free, O touch me not ! 

The Count of Lara’s blood is on 
thy hands ! 

The Count of Lara’s curse is on 
thy soul ! 

Do not come near me ! Pray, be- 
gone from here ! 

Thou art in danger! They have 
set a pi ice 

Upon thy head! 

Bart, Ay, and I ’vc wandered 
long 

Among the mountains ; and for 
many days 

Have seen no human face, save 
the rough swineherd’s. 

The wind and rain have been my 
sole companions. 

I shouted to them from the rocks 
thy name, 

And the loud echo sent it back to 
me, 

Till i grew mad. I could not stay 
from thee, 

And I am here ! Betray me, if thou 
wilt. 


Free, Betray thee? I betray 
thee? 

Bart, Preciosa I 

I come for thee ! for thee I thus 
brave death ! 

Fly with me o’er the borders of 
this realm 1 

Fly with me ! 

Fz'ec. Speak of that no moie. 
I cannot. 

I ’m thine no longer. 

Bari, O, recall the time 

When we were children I how we 
played together, 

How we giew up together; how 
we plighted 

Our hearts unto each other, even 
in childhood! 

F ulfil thy promise, foi the hour has 
come. 

I ’m hunted from the kingdom, like 
a wolf ! 

I'lilhl thy promise. 

Pz'ec, ’T was my fathei ’s pi omi se, 

Not mine. I never gave my heart 
to thee, 

Nor promised thee my hand ! 

Bart, False tongue of woman ! 

And heart more false ! 

Free, Nay, listen unto me. 

I will speak fiankly, I have never 
loved thee ; 

I cannot love thee. This is not 
my fault, 

It is my destiny. Thou art a man 

Restless and violent. What wouldst 
thou with me, 

A feeble gill, who have not long to 
live, 

Whose heart is broken ? Seek 
another wife, 

Better than I, and fairer ; and let not 

Thy rash and headlong moods 
estrange her from thee. 

Thou art unhappy in this hopeless 
passion. 

I never sought thy love ; never did 
aught 
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'I'o make thee love me. Vet I pity 
thee, 

And most of all I pity thy wild 
heart, 

That hurries thee to rrinies and 
deeds of blood. 

lie ware, beuarc of that. 

AV;/. For thy dear sake 

I will be gentle. Thou slnalt teach 
me patience. 

.Free, Then take this farewell, 
and depait in peace. 

Thou must not lingei here. 

Fari. ('omc% come with nn*. 

Fn't. Hark! 1 Insar footsteps. 
}uui, 1 entieat thee, conn* ’ 
/Vvv. Aw.iy ! It is in vain. 
lUtri. W’ilt thou not come/ 

/brr. Never! 

!Urt. Th('n wo<*, eternal wo(% 

upon thee ! 

'i’hou shalt not be anotheFs. 'Fhou 
shah die. i /**.»//. 

/Vvv'. All holy. angels keep me in 
this hour ! 

Spirit of her who borr* nus look 
Uj)on me ! 

Motlier (»f ( <od, th<‘ glontied, pro- 
te<*t un* I 

t'hrist an<l the saints, !♦<* merciful 
unto me ! 

Yet why should 1 i<‘ar death ? , 
What is it to die? 

To leave all disappointment, rare, ' 
and sornnv, ; 

'io leave all faIs<'h<K>d, treachery, 
and unkindness, 

All ignominy, suffering, and de- 
spair, , 

And 1 h‘ at rest evei ! dull 
heart, • | 

He of goo<i cheer W hen thou 
shalt cease t(» heat, 

'I’hen shalt thou (‘eane to suffer ami 
complain ! 

rou IAN Hvi'oiaTr^ 

hi hifitL I ( 


Viti, ’Tis .she! Behold, how 
beautiful .she stands 

Under the tent«"like trees ! 

Hyp. A woodland nyiitph ! 

Hit. I pi ay thee, stand aside. 
Leave me. 

Hyp. licwaiy. 

Do not hetray thyself too soon. 

I /< /. t tfisgai Jiis voii c ). H isi ! 
Uiipsy ! 

P} Cl. {a sidt\ 'iHth cmoiiim ). That 
voire! that voict* from 
heaven ' ( ) speak again ! 

Who is it calls 

Viit, A frimd. 

Free, {aside). ’Tishe! ’'Fishe! 

I thank thee, Heavtai, that thou 
hast heard my pr.iyer, 

Atid sent me thl.s jiroteetm ! Xou 
he strong, 

iU‘ strong, my heart ! 1 must 

cliss(*mble hen\ 

Fals(‘ triemi or true ? 

Viet. A true fri<‘nd to the true : 

F<‘ai not; come hilhei. So; can 
you tell fortunes 

Fiee. Not in the daik, ('oine 
msuei to th(‘ tire. 

Hi\e me your hand. It is not 
fuos.sed, I see. 

/ iti. I piitt/ry'a fdeee af f^oid inti* 
her hand }. 'riune is tiuf cross. 

/Vvv. I s’l silver? 

Viet. NoTtis gold. 

/'nv. There’s a fair lady at the 
< *ourl, w ho lov(*s you, 

And for yourself altme. 

/ Vi /. ! tin* old story ! 

'IVIl me a better forinne for my 
money ; 

Not this old woman’.H tale I 

/V/Y*. Voti are passion- 

ate ; 

/\nd this same passionate luunouf 
in your bhx'Kl 

Has marreil your fortune. Ve*:; 1 
see it now ; 





The line of life crossed by many 
maiks. 

Shame ! shame ! O you have 
wronged the maid who loved 
you i 

How could you do it ? 

Vu'/. I never loved a maid ; 
Fui she 1 loved was then a maid 
no more. 

P?i'c. How know you that? 

V/c/. A little bird in the air 
Whispered the secret. 

Prec. There, take ]>ack your 
gold ! 

Your hand is cold, like a deceivei’s 
hand ! 

'I'here is no blessing in its charity ’ 
Make her your wife, for you have 
been abused ; 

And you shall mend your fortunes, 
mending hers. 

F/i'/. How like an angel’s 

speaks the tongue of woman, 
When pleading in another’s raus<‘ 
her own ! 

That is a pretty ling upon your 
finger. 

Pray give it me. 

( 7nes to take the fing,) 

Pm. No; never from my hand 
Shall that be taken ! 

rt('t. Why, ’tis but a ling. 

I’ll give it back to you; ot, if I 
keep it, 

Will give you gohl to 1»uy you 
Uventy such. 

Pm. Why would you have this 
ring ? 

rz(t. A traveller’s fancy, 

A whim, and nothing more. I 
would fain keej) it 
As a memento of the (dpsy ('amp 
In (Juadarrama, and tlm fortune- 
teller 

Who sent me back to w(d a 
widowed maid. 

Pray, let me have the ring. 

Pm. No, never! never! 


I will not part with it, even when 
I die; 

But bid my nurse fold my pale 
fingers thus, 

That it may not fall from them. 
’Tis a token 

Of a beloved friend who is no 
more. 

K/( /. How ? dead ? 

Pm. Yes ; dead to me ; and 
w'orse than dead. 

He is estranged ! And yet i keep 
this ring. 

I w’ill rise wuth it fiom my grave 
hereafter, 

I'o proveto him that I was ne\er 
false. 

17rt. [amie). Be still, my sw'cU- 
ing heait ! one moment, still I 

Why, ’tis thefollyof a lev e-sick girl. 

Come, give it me, or I will say Ais 
mine, 

And that you stole it. 

/’m, <>, you will not dare 

I’o utter siK'h a falsehood ! 

rh'f. I not da I e.' 

Look in my face, and say if there 
is aught 

I have not dared, I w-ould not dare 
for thee ! 

{She rushes into h/s 

’'ris tliou ! *lis ihou ! Ves ; 
)cs; my heart’s elected ! Ves; 

My dearest dear \'i< torian ! my 
soul’s heaven ! 

Wheie hast thou been so long? 
Why didst thou leave me ? 

Fit'L Ask me not now', my 
dearest Preriosii. 

Let me forget we ever have been 
parted I 

Pnr. Hadht thou not come — 

Vni. I pray thee, d<UK>t chide 
me ! • 

Preu I should have perished 
here® among these (Jipmes, 
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V/c/. Forgive me, sweet ! for 
what 1 made thee suffer. 

Think’st thou this heart could feel 
a moment’s joy, 

Thou being absent ? O, believe it 
not ! 

Indeed, since that sad hour I have 
not slept, 

For thinking of the wrong 1 did to 
thee ! 

Dost thou foigive me? Say, wilt 
thou forgive me ? 

/bvv'. I have forgiven tlie(‘. I 
those Avords at anger 

\Vei(i in the book of I leaven wiit 
down against thee, 

i had forgiven thee. 

/ VcA 1 hn the veriest fool 

That walks the earth, to liave 
believed thee false. 

It was the Count of Lai a - 
/*/’('<% That bad man 

Has worked me harm enough. 
Hast thou not heard 
//■</. I have heard all. And yet 
speak on, speak on ! 

Let me but liear thy \oin‘, and J 
am happy ; 

For every tone, like soiu«‘ sweet 
incarnation, 

t’ails up the ImFus} past to plead 
for me. 

Speak, my beloved, speak imt» my 
heart, 

Whatever lills and agitates tidne 
own. 

( 77uy 

Hyp, All gentle quarrels in the 
pastoral pcait.s, 

AH passionate love st'enes in tin* 
be.st romaiu'cs, 

All chaste fmbra<'es on the public! 
stage, 

All soft adventures, which the 
liberal stars 

Have winked at, as the natural 
course of things, 
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Have been surpassed here by my 
friend the student, 

And this sweet Gipsy lass, fair 
Preciosa ! 

Prcc, Sehor Hypolito ! I kiss 
your hand. 

Pray, shall I tell your fortune ? 

Hyp, Not to-night ; 

Foi, should you treat me as you did 
Metorian, 

And send me back to matry maids 
forloin, 

My wedding day would last from 
now till Christmas. 

Chispa \'iiHihi7i\, What ho ! the 
(hpsies, ho! Beltran Cru- 
zado ! 

Halloo! halloo! halltK) ! halloo! 

{Enters hooted,, with a whip and 
hintetn,) 

I /<■/. What now ? 

Why such a fearful din? Hast 
thou been robl>ed ? 

! (Itihpa, Ay, robbed and mur- 
tieied; and good evening t<* 

; you, 

My worthy masters. 

^ Vht, Speak; what brings thee 
hen* i" 

I i'kispa (to pR KClOftA), (Jootl 
news from ( 'ourt ; good news ! 
Beltran Cru/ado, 

The. Count of the Cal^Ss, is not 
your father, 

But your true father has returnetl 
to Spain 

Ladem vvitli wealth. You are no 
more a (Hpsy. 

/VcA Strange as a Moorish 
tale I 

Chispa. And we have all 

Been drinking at the tavern to your 
health, 

As wells drink In November, when 
It rains. 

r/cA Where is the gentleman? 
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Chispa, As the old song says, 
His body is in Segovia, 

His soul is in Madrid. 

Free, Is this a dream ? O, if it 
be a dream, 

Let me sleep on, and do not wake 
me yet ! 

Repeat thy story ! Say I ’m not 
deceived ! 

Say that I do not dream ! I am 
awake ; 

This is the Gipsy camp; this is 
Victorian, 

And this his friend, Hypolito ! 
Speak ! speak ! 

Let me not wake and find it all a 
dream ! 

Viet. It is a dream, sweet child ! 
a waking dream, 

A blissful certainty, a vision 
bright 

Of that rare happiness, which even 
on earth 

Heaven gives to those it loves. 
Now art thou rich, 

As thou wast ever beautiful and 
good ; 

And I am now the beggar. 

Free, (giving him her hand). I 
have still 

A hand to give. 

Chispa (aside). And I have two 
to take. 

I’ve heard my grandmother say, 
that Heaven gives almonds 

To those who have no teeth. That ’s 
nuts to crack. 

I Ve teeth to spare, but where shall 
I find almonds ? 

Viet. What more of this strange 
story? 

Chispa, Nothing more. 

Your friend, Don Carlos, is now at 
the village 

Showing to Pedro Crespo, the 
Alcalde, 

The proofs of what I tell you. 
The old hag 


Who stole you in your childhood 
has confessed ; 

And probably they ’ll hang her for 
the crime, 

To make the celebration more 
complete. 

Viet. No; let it be a day of 
general joy ; 

Fortune comes well to all, that 
comes not late. 

Now let us join Don Carlos. 

^yp^ So farewell 

The student’s wandering life ! 
Sweet serenades 

Sung under ladies’ windows in the 
night, 

And all that makes vacation beau- 
tiful ! 

To you, ye cloistered shades of 
Alcald, 

To you, ye radiant visions of ro- 
mance, 

Written in books, but here sur- 
passed by truth. 

The Bachelor Hypolito returns. 

And leaves the Gipsy with the 
Spanish Student. 


Scene VI. — A pass in the 
Guadarra^na ?nountams. Early 
morning. A 7nuleieer crosses the 
sitting sideways on his 
mule, and lighting a paper cigar 
with Jlmt and steel, 

SONG. 

If thou art sleeping, maiden, 

Awake and open thy door, 

’Tis the break of day, and we must away, 
O’er meadow, and mount, and moor. 

Wait not to find thy slippers, 

But come with thy naked feet ; 

We shall have to pass through the dewy 
grass. 

And waters wide and fleet. 

(Disappears down the pass. Enter 
a M onk. A shepherd appears on 
the rocks above.) 
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Mo7il\ Ave Maria, gratia plena. 
Old ! good man ! 

Shep. Old! 

Mo7ik. Is this the road to Se- 
govia ? 

SJiep. It is, your reverence. 

Mo7ik. How far is it ? 

SJiep, I do not know. 

Monk. What is that yonder in 
the valley ? 

Shep. San Ildefonso. 

Monk. A long way to breakfast. 
Shep. Ay, marrj^ 

Mo7tk. Are there robbers in 
these mountains ? 

Shep. Yes, and worse than that. ' 
Monk. What ? 

Shep. Wolves. 

Monk. Santa Maria ! Come 
with me to San Ildefonso, and thou 
sbalt be well rewarded. 

Shep. What wilt thou give me ? 
Mo7ik. An Agnus Dei and my 
benediction. 

( They disappear. A 77iomited 
Co7iiraba7idista passes, wrapped 
271 his cloak, a7id a gtm at his 
saddle-bow. He goes dow7t the 
pass singing.) 

SONG. 

Worn with speed is my good steed, 

And I march me humed, worried ; 
Onward, caballito mio, 

With the white star in thy forehead ’ 
Onward, for here comes the Ronda, 

And 1 hear their rides crack ' 

Ay, jaHo t Ay, ay, jal^o I 
Ay, jal<?o ! They cross our track. 

{So7tg dies away. E7tter Pre- 
CIOSA, 07t horseback, attended 
by Victorian, Hypolito, 
Don Carlos, a 72 d Chispa, 07 t 

foot, a77d ar7}2ed.) 

Viet. This is the highest point. 
Here let us rest. 

See, Preciosa, see how all about us 
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Kneeling, like hooded friars, the 
misty mountains 

Receive the benediction of the sun ! 
O glorious sight ! 

Free. Most beautiful indeed ! 

Hyp. Most wonderful I 

Vief. And m the vale below, 

W^here yonder steeples flash like 
lifted halberds, 

San Ildefonso, from its noisy bel- 
fries, 

Sends up a salutation to the morn, 
As if an army smote their brazen 
shields, 

And shouted victory ! 

Free. And which way lies 

Segovia ? 

Viet. At a great distance yonder. 
Dost thou not see it ^ 

Free. No. I do not see it. 

Vief. The merest flaw that dents 
the horizon’s edge. 

There, yonder ! 

Hyp. ’Tis a notable old towm, 
Boasting an ancient Roman aque- 
duct, 

And an AlciCzar, builded by the 
Moors, 

Wherein, you may remember, poor 
Gil Bias 

Was fed on Fan del Fey. O, many 
a time 

Out of its grated windows have I 
looked 

Hundreds of feet plumb down to 
the Eresma, 

That, like a serpent through the 
valley creeping, 

Glides at its foot. 

Free. O yes ! I see it now, 
Yet rather with my heart than 
with mine eyes, 

So faint it is. And all my thoughts 
sail thither, 

T'Veighted with prayers and hopes 
and forward urged 
Against all stress of accident, as 
in 





The Eastern tale, against the wind 
and tide 

Great ships were drawn to the 
Magnetic Mountains, 

And there were wrecked, and per- 
ished in the sea ! {She 7veeps.) 

Vzct. O gentle spirit ! Thou 
didst bear unmoved 

Blasts of adversity and frosts of 
fate ! 

Btfit the first ray of sunshine that 
falls on thee 

Melts thee to tears ! O, let thy 
weary heart 

Lean upon mine ’ and it shall faint 
no more, 

Nor thirst, nor hunger ; but be 
comforted 

And filled with my affection. 

Free, Stay no longer ! 

My father waits. Methinks I see 
him there. 

Now looking from the window, and 
now watching 

Each sound of wheels or footfall in 
the street, 

And saying, * Hark ! she comes ! ’ 
O father ! father ! 

{They descend the pass, Chispa 
remains behind.) 

Chispa. I have a father, too, 

but he is a dead one. Alas and 


alack-a-day ! Poor was I born, 
and poor do I remain. I neither 
win nor lose. Thus I wag through 
the world, half the time on foot, 
and the other half walking ; and 
always as merry as a thunder- 
storm in the night. And so we 
plough along, as the fly said to 
the ox. Who knows what may 
happen ? Patience, and shuffle the 
cards ! I am not yet so bald that 
you can see my brains j and per- 
haps, after all, I shall some day go 
to Rome, and come back Saint 
Peter. Benedicite ! \Exif. 

(A pause. Thezi enter Barto- 
LOMiifc wildly^ as if in pursuit^ 
with a carbi77e tzi his Jnmd.) 

Barf. They passed this way ^ 
I hear their horses" hoofs ! 
Yonder I see them 1 Come, sweet 
caramillo. 

This serenade shall be the Gipsy’s 
last ! 

{Fires down the pass.) 

Ha ! ha I Well whistled, my sw^eet 
caramillo ! 

Well whistled ! — I have missed 
her ! — O my God ! 

( The shot is returned. Bartolom^c 
falls.) 
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CARILLON. 

In the ancient town of Bruges, 

In the quaint old Flemish city, 

As the evening shades descended, 
Low and loud and sweetly blended. 
Low at times and loud at times, 
And changing like a poet’s rhymes, 
Rang the beautiful wild chimes 
From the Belfry in the maiket 
Of the ancient town of Bruges. 

Then, with deep sonorous clangour 
Calmlyanswering their sweet anger, 
When the wrangling bells had 
ended, 

Slowly struck the clock eleven, 
And, from out the silent heaven, 
Silence on the town descended. 
Silence, silence everywhere, 

On the earth and in the air, 

Save that footsteps here and there 
Of some burgher home reUnning, 
By the street lamps faintly burning. 
For a moment woke the cclioes 
Of the ancient town of Bruges. 

But amid my broken slumbers 
Still I heard those magic numbers, 
As they loud proclaimed the flight 
And stolen marches of the night ; 
Till their chimes in sweet collision 
Mingled with each wandering 
vision. 

Mingled with the fortune-telling 
Gipsy-bands of dreams and 
fancies. 

Which amid the waste expanses 
Of the silent land of trances 
Have their solitary dwelling ; 

All else seemed asleep in Bruges, 

In the quaint old Flemish city. 


And I thought how like these 
chimes 

Are the poet’s airy rhymes, 

All his ihymcs and roundelays, 

H is conceits, an<l songs, and ditties, 
From the belfiy of his brain, 
Scattereddownwaid,thoughin vain, 
On the roofs and stones of cities » 
For by night the diowsy ear 
Under its curtains cannot hear, 
And by day men go their ways, 
Hearing the music as they pass, 
But deeming it no more, alas I 
Than the hollow sound of lirass. 

Yet perchance a slccphss wight, 
Lodging at some humble inn 
In the narrow lanes of life, 

When the dusk and hush of night 
Shut out the incessant din 
Of daylight and its toil and strife, 
May listen with a <alm delight 
To the poet’s tnehnlies, 

Till he hears, or dreaUH he hearn, 
jntermingle<i with the song, 
Thoughts tliat he lias cherished 
long;^ 

Hears amid the chime and singing 
The bells of his own village ring! 

ing, * 

And wakes, and lanls his slum- 
‘brous eyes 

Wet with most delicious tears. 

Thus dreamed i, as by night I lay 
In Bruges, at the FleurHie-file, 
Listening with a wiki delight 
To the chimes that, through the 
night, 

Kang their changes from the Belfry 
Of that quaint old Klemisli city. 





THE BELFRY OF BRUGES. 

In the market-place of Bruges stands the belfry old and brown ; 

Thrice consumed and thrice rebuilded, still it watches o’er the town. 

As the summer morn was breaking, on that lofty tower I stood, 

And the world threw off the darkness, like the weeds of widowhood. 

Thick with towns and hamlets studded, and with streams and vapours gray, 
Like a shield embossed with silver, round and vast the landscape lay. 

At my feet the city slumbered. From its chimneys, here and there. 
Wreaths of snow-white smoke ascending, vanished, ghost-like, into air. 

Not a sound rose from the city at that early morning hour, 

But I heard a heart of iron beating in the ancient tower. 

From their nests beneath the rafters sang the swallows wild and high ; 
And the world, beneath me sleeping, seemed more distant than the sky. 

Then most musical and solemn, bringing back the olden times, 

With their strange unearthly changes rang the melancholy chimes, 

Like the psalms from some old cloister, when the nuns sing in the choir ; 
And the great bell tolled among them, like the chanting of a friar. 

Visions of the days departed, shadowy phantoms filled my brain ; 

They 'who live in history only seemed to walk the earth again ; 

All the Foresters of Flanders, — mighty Baldwin Bras de Fer, 

Lyderick du Bucq and Cressy Philip, Guy de Dampierre. 

I beheld the pageants splendid that adorned those days of old ; 

Stately dames, like queens attended, knights who bore the Fleece of Gold. 

Lombard and Venetian merchants with deep-laden argosies ; 

Ministers from twenty nations ; more than royal pomp and ease. 

I beheld proud Maximilian, kneeling humbly on the ground ; 

I beheld the gentle Mary, hunting with her hawk and hound ; 

And her lighted bridal-chamber, where a duke slept with the queen, 
And the armed guard around them, and the sword unsheathed between. 

I beheld the Flemish weavers, with Namur and Juliers bold, 

Marching homeward from the bloody battle of the Spurs of Gold ; 

Saw the fight at Minnewater, saw the White Hoods moving west. 

Saw great Artevelde victorious scale the Golden Dragon^s nest. 

And again the whiskered Spaniard all the land with terror smote ; 

And again the wild alarum sounded from the tocsin’s throat ; 

Till the bell of Ghent responded o’er lagoon and dike of sand, 

^ I am Roland ! I am Roland I there is victory in the land ! ’ 

Then the sound of drums aroused me. The awakened city’s roar 
Chased the phantoms I had summoned back into their graves once more. 

Hours had' passed away like minutes ; and, before I was aware, 

Lo I the shadow of the belfry crossed the sumillumiued square. 
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A GLEAM OF SUNSHINE. 

This ib the place. Stand still, my 
steed, 

Let me review the scene, 

And summon from the shadowy 
Past 

The forms that once have been. 

The Past and Present here unite 
Beneath Time’s flowing tide. 
Like footprints hidden by a brook, 
But seen on either side. 

Mere luns the highway to the 
town ; 

There the green lane descends, 
Through which I walked to church 
with thee, 

O gentlest of my friends ! 

The shadow of the linden-trees 
Lay moving on the grass ; 
Between them and the moving 
boughs, 

A shadow, thou didst pass. 

Thy dress was like the lilies. 

And thy heart as pure as they ; 
One of God’s holy messengers 
Did walk with me that day. 

I saw the branches of the trees 
Bend down thy touch to meet, 
The clover-blossoms in the grass 
Rise up to kiss thy feet. 

^ Sleep, sleep to-day, tormenting 
cares, 

Of earth and folly born ! ’ 
Solemnly sang the village choir 
On that sweet Sabbath morn. 


Through the closed blinds the 
golden sun 

Poured m a dusty beam, 

Like the celestial ladder seen 
By Jacob in his dream. 

And ever and anon the wind, 
Sweet-scented with the hay, 
Turned o’er the hymn-book’s 
fluttering leaves 
That on the window lay. 

Long was the good man’s sermon, 
Yet it seemed not so to me ; 

F or he spake of Ruth the beautiful, 
And still I thought of thee. 

Long" was the prayer he uttered, 
Yet it seemed not so to me ; 

For in my heart I prayed with 
him. 

And still I thought of thee. 

But now, alas ! the place seems 
changed ; 

Thou art no longer here : 

Part of the sunshine of the scene 
With thee did disappear. 

Though thoughts, deep-rooted in 
my heart, 

Like pine-trees dark and high, 
Subdue the light of noon, and 
breathe 

A low and ceaseless sigh ; 

This memory brightens o’er the 
past, 

As when the sun, concealed 
Behind some cloud that near us 
hangs 

Shines on a distant held. 
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TUE ARSENAL AT SPRING- 
FIELD. 

This is the Arsenal. From floor 
to ceiling, 

Like a huge organ, rise the 
burnished arms ; 

But from their silent pipes no 
anthem pealing 

Startles the villages with strange 
alarms. 


Ah ! what a sound will rise, how 
wild and dreary, 

When the death-angel touches 
those swift keys ! 

What loud lament and dismal 
Miserere 

Will mingle with their awful 
symphonies ! 

1 hear even now the infinite fierce 
chorus, 

The cries of agony, the endless 
groan, 

Which, through the ages that have 
gone before us, 

In long reverberations reach our 
own. 

On helm and harness lings the 
Saxon hammer, 

Through Cimbric forest roars 
the Norseman’s song, 

And loud, amid the universal 
clamour. 

O’er distant deserts sounds the 
Tartar gong. 

1 hear the Floientine, who from 
his palace 

Wheels out his battle-bell with 
di'eadfu} din, 


And Aztec priests upon their teo- 
callis 

Beat the wild war-drums made 
of serpent’s skin ,• 

The tumult of each sacked and 
burning village ; 

The shout that every prayer for 
mercy drowns ; 

The soldiers’ revels in the midst of 
pillage ; 

The wail of famine in belea- 
guered towns ; 

The bursting shell, the gateway 
wrenched asunder. 

The rattling musketry, the clash- 
ing blade ; 

And ever and anon, in tones of 
thunder. 

The diapason of the cannonade. 

Is it, O man, with such discordant 
noises, 

With such accursed instruments 
as these, 

Thou drownest Nature’s sweet and 
kindly voices, 

And jarrest the celestial har- 
monies ? 

Were half the power that fills the 
world with terror, 

Were half the wealth bestowed 
on camps and courts, 

Given to redeem the human mind 
from error. 

There were no need of arsenals 
or forts : 

The warrior’s name would be a 
name abhorred ! 

And evei^ nation that should 
lift again 

Its hand against a brother, on its 
forehead 

Would wear for evermore the 
curse of Cain ! 
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I)o\^n the dark future, through long 
generations, 

The echoing sounds grow fainter 
and then cease ; 

And like a bell, with solemn, sweet 
vibrations, 

I Itear once moie the voice of 
Christ say, ‘ Peace ! * 


Peace ! and no longer fium Us 
brazen portals 

The blast of War’s great organ 
shakes the skies ! 

But beautiful as songs of the im- 
mortals, 

The^ holy melodies of lo^e 
arise. 


NUREMBERG. 

Ix the v.illey of the Pegnit/,, vs hen* a< ross buiad meadow-lands 
Kihc the blue Fraiu'oni.in mountains, Nuremberg, the ancient, stands. 

k>uaint old town o( toil and ti affu', iiuaint s)ld town ot art and song, 
MeniorioH haunt thy pointed gables, like the rooks that round them 
throng : 

Memories of the Middle Ages, when the emperors, rough and bold, 

K^id their dwelling in thy castle, time-defying, centuries old ; 

Ami ihy biave and thiifty burghers boasted, in their uncouth rhyme, 
‘Phat their great imperial city stretched its ham! through every clime. 

In the <;oiut-)'aid of the <astlc, bound with many an inm band, 

Stands the mighty limlcn planted by Queen (’unigunde*.s hand ; 

On the square the oiiul windows where in oki heroic days 
Sat the |H>ct Melchior singing Kaiser Maximilian’s praise, 

K very where I see around me rise the w’ondrotis world <»f Art ; 

Foimtams wrought with rk best sculpture standing in the common matt ; 

And above cathedral doorways saints ami bishops carved in stone, 

Hy a former age commissioned as ufKistles to our own. 

In the church of sainted Sebald sleeps enshrined his holy dust. 

And in broiue the Twelve Apostles guard from age to age their trust ; 

In the(hur<*h of sainted Lawrence siandH a pix of sculpture rare, 

Like the ftiamy sheaf of fountains, rising through the painted air. 

Here, when Art was still religion, with a simple, reverent heart, 

Lived and Uiboured Albrecht Dtirer, the Kvangclist of Art; 
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Hence in silence and in soriow, toilinj^ still ^vlth busy hand. 

Like an emigrant he wandered, seeking for the Better Land. 

Emii>mvii is the insciiption on the tombstone where he lies , 

Dead he is not, but departed, — for the artist ne\ei dies. 

Faiier seems the ancient city, and the sunshine seems moiefair. 

That he once has trod its pavement, that he once has breathed its air ' 

Through these streets so broad and stalely, these obscure and dismal 
lanes, 

Walked of yore the Master-singeis, chanting rude poetic strains. 

f'roin remote and sunless suburbs came they to the friendly guild, 
Jiuilding nests in Fame’s great temple, as in spouts the swallows build. 

As the w’OiiNer ]>lied the shuttle, wove he too the mystic rhyme. 

And the smith his iron measures hammeied to the ainiFs chime , 

Thanking God, whose boundless wusdom makes the tloweis ot jiocsy 
bloom 

In the forge’s dust and cinders, in the tissues ol the loom. 

Here Hans Saidis, the <’obbler-i)oet, hiureate of the gentle ciaU, 

Wisest of the Twelve Wi.se Masters, in huge folios sang and laughed. 

liut his house is now' an ale-house, with a nicely .sanded flooi, 

And a garland in the window', and his face above the door ; 

Tainted by some humble artist, as in Adam Puschman's song, 

As the old man gray and dove-like, with his great liearcl white and long. 

And at night the swart mechanic comes to diown his <'aik and care, 
Quaffing ale from pewter tankards, in the master’s antitiiie chair. 

Vanished is the ancient splendour, and before my dicamy eye 
Wave these mingled .shapes and figuics, like a faded tapestry. 

Hot thy Councils, not thy Kaisers, win for thee the world’s regard ; 

But thy painter, Albrecht Diirer, and Hans Sachs thy cobbler-bard. 

Thus, O Nuremberg, a w'andcrer fiom a region far away, ^ 

As he paced thy streets and court-yards, sang in thought his( aieless hi) : 

Ciathering from the pavement’s crevice, as a iloweict of the soil, 

The nobility of labour,— the long |)edigree of toil. 
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THE NORMAN BARON. 

Datts Irs d«* ia ^ it* oii la i«*llf*xi«n 

i>lus»t*aitnr rt plus proloiuit*, ourm- 
ptlVvaiitr parlfnt juoms haut qut* U 
raiwtn* datta. Ifs m^tatUH ti«* thacrin dtsmev 
tiqur* <Jf mal.idu , »t <!«• ]mtj 1 tit* nmjt, W 
uolilrs s< Tfivnjtitfnl «i»* possrtici tlfs snK, 
lomuir d’unt* tln>M' jx'U aiii<‘*abh* a Diru, 
qui a\a5t t tt t* tou^ !♦*> luminit*'* a son tinaj^c 
Tiukkhy, Cmt/ueU d& V Anj^kterr*. 

Ix hiH chamber, weak and dyings 
Wah the Nf^rman baron lying ; 
Loud, without, tlie tempest thun- 
dered, 

And tht! t astlc-tuiiet shot>k. 

In this tight was Death the gainer, 
Spite of\;e-sal anti retainer, 

And the lands his sirtss had plun- 
dered, 

Written in iht‘ Diuunsday Ihiok. 

By his bed a monk was st*ale<l, 

W ho in humble \t>i« e lepeated 
Many a jirayer and pater-nnstet, 
i'rtnn the iniss.d tut his hneet 

And, amitl iht! temjH'.st paling, 
Souinls of bells eame faintly .steal- 
it‘g* 

Bells, that from the neighbouring 
klo‘4t‘r 

Kang hu‘ the Nativity* 

In the hall the jutrf and vasnal , 
Held, that night, titieir Christmas 
wansail ; 

Many a cstrol, old and saintly, 
Sang the minstrels and t!u* 
%\aits ; 

And so hnu! the.u* SuMni gleemen 
Sung to slave's tin; songs of freemen, 
I'hat the sionn was heard but 
faintly, 

Knocking at the t astle gates. 

I'ill at length the lays they < lumted 
Keaihed the rhaml)er terror- 
haunted, 

W lierc the monk, with ai c ents holy, 
Wlds»pcml at the barun'ti car. 


j lears upon his eyelids glistened, 
j As he paused awhile and listened, 

I And the dying baron slowly 
» Turned his weary head to hear, 

*■ Wassail for the kingly stranger 
fiorn and cradled in a manger I 
King like David, priest like Aaron, 

, Christ is born to set us free I 

I And the lightning showed the 
sainted 

Figures c)n the c iisement painted, 
And e,\<daimed the shuddering 
baron, 

* Miserere, Domine ! ’ 

hi that hour of deep contrition 
He beheld, with clearer vision, 
I'iirough all outvvard show and 
' fashion, 

Justic’c, the Avenger, lisc. 

All the pomp of earth had vanished, 
Falsehood and deceit were ban* 
ished, 

; Reason spake more loud than 
, passion, 

; And the trutli wore no disguise. 

I Fveiy vassal of his Ipimer, 

Isveiy seif born to hi.s manor, 

I All those wronged and wretched 
: c features, 

By his hand were freed again. 

, And, us on the sacred missal 
j He recorded their dismissal, 
i I Jeaih relaxed his iron features, 
And the monk replied, IXmcnl’ 

j Many teuturies have been num- 
bered 

I Since in death the tniron siuml>cred 
I By tlie convent’s sculptured portal, 
! Mingdi^K with the common dust : 

But the gcHKl deed, through the ages 
Living in historic: pages, 

Brighter grows and gleams im- 
mortal, 

U neonsumed by moth or rust. 
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RAIN IN SUMMER. | 

iiow beautitul is the i«un ! j 

After the dust and heat, ; 

In the broad and fiery street, ; 

In the nairow lane, ^ ' 

How beautiful is the rain ! j 

How it clatters along the loofs, j 
Like the tramp of hoofs ! j 

How it gushes and struggles out 
From the throat of the o\'erflowing j 
spout ! 

Across the window-pane 
It pours and pouis ; 

And swift and wide, 

With a muddy tide, 

Like a nvcr down the gutter loais 
The rain, the welcome rain I 

The sick man from his chamlxM- 
looks 

At the twisted hiooks ; 

He can feel the cool 
Breath of each little pool ; 

His fevered brain 
(1 rows calm again, 

And he breathes a blessing on the 
rain. 

From the neighbouring school 
Come the boys, 

With more than their wonle<I noise 
And commotion ; 

And down the wet st reels 
Sail their mimic fleets, 

Till the treacherous pool 
Ingulfs them in its whirling 
And turbulent ocean. 

In the country, on every side, 

Where far and wide, 

Like a leopard's tawny and spotted 
hide, 

Stretches the plain, 

To the dry grass and the drier grain 
How welcome is the rain I 
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In the fui rowed land 
The toilsome and patient oxen 
stand ; 

Lifting the > oke-encumbered head, 
With theii dilated nostiils spread, 
They silently inhale 
The clover-scented gale, 

And the \apours that arise 
From the w ell-watered and smok- 
ing soil 

For this rest in the fiinow' after toil 
Their large and lustrous eyes 
Seem to thank the Lord, 

More than man's spoken word. 

Ncai at hand, 

f'rom under the sheltciing trees, 
I'he farmer sees 

I lis pastures, and his fields of grain, 
As they bend then tops 
I'o the numberless Ideating drops 
I < )f the incessant rain, 
j He counts it as no sin 
That he sees therein 
Only his own thiift and gain. 

These, and fai inoic than these, 
The Poet sees ! 

He can behold 
Aciuarius old 

W hiking the fenceless fields air ; 
i\nd from each ample fold 
Of the clouds about him lollccl 
Scatteiing everywhere 
The shower)' lam, 

As the farmer scatters his grain. 

He can lieliold 
I'hings manifokl 

That have not yet Ijccu wholly 
told, 

Have not been wholly sung nor said. 
Ftir his thought, that nev'ei stops, 
Follows the w'ater-drops 
Down to the graves of the dead, 
Down through chasms and gulfs 
])rofoimd, 

To the dreary fountain-head 
Of lakes and rivers under ground ; 
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And htiCb them, when the rain is 
done, 

i )n the bridge of coloiuh bt-ven 
<Aunbing up oiiec more to heaven, 
Opposite the setting sun. 

Thus the Seei, 

With vision dear, 

Secs forms appe.u and ciisappcai 
In the perpetual round of strange 
Mysterious change 
hhom birth to death, Irom death to 
buth, 

Kroiueaith to lie.iven, from hea\en 
to caith ; 

'rill glimpses more sublime 
i)f things, unseen before, 

Unto his wondering eyes reveal 
The Universe, as an immeasurable 
wheel 

'i’urning for evermore 
In the rapid and rushing ii\ei ot 
Time. 


TO A CHILD. 

child! ho\^ radiant on tl»y 
motluu’s Lnee, 

With m<‘ny«making and 

jocund smiles, 

'rhou ga/est at llic ]>amted tiles, 
Whose figures grac(‘, 

With many a grotcs<iue form and 
face, 

The ancient chimney of thy nursery ! 
Tin? Lidy with the gay macaw, 

The dancing girl, the grave bashaw 
With beardeti lip ami chin; 

And, U^aning idly n\r lus gate, 
beneath the impel lal fan of state, 
'fhe rhinese mandarin. 

With vvh.u .1 look of pioud tom- 
m.md 

shakest in thy little liand 
'fhe coral rattle with its silvei bells, 
Making a merty tunc 1 


! Thousands of >cars in Indi«ui seas 
j That coral gtcuv, b)' slow degrees, 

I Until some deadly and wild man- 
j soon 

i Dashed it on Coromanders sand I 

j Those silver bells 
‘ Reposed of yore, 

1 As shapeless ore, 

' Far down in the deep-sunkeu wells 
( )f darksome inmcs, 

In some obscuic and sunless place 
Beneath huge Chimborazo’s base, 
Oi l^otosi’s o’erhanging pines I 

! And thus for the(‘, () little child, 

I Thiough many a clanger ami 
I escape, 

; The tall sliips p«issed the stormy 
cape ; 

! I'or dice in foieign lands remote. 
Beneath a burning tropic t lime. 
The Indian pca.sant, chasing the 
wild goat, 

IHmscdf as swift and wild, 

In falling <‘Iut( heel the fiail aibute, 
'i’lie tilnes of wd\os<* shallow root, 
Uplifted from the sod, betrayed 
'J'be sdvcu' veins hemeath it laid, 
Th<‘ buried Ueasures of the miser 
Time. 

But, lo ! thy door is lett ajar I 
Thou hearcHt footsteps from afai I 
And, at the .sound, 

'I'hou turmest round 
With quick and questioning eyes, 
Like one who, in a fon^ign land, 
Beliokis on every hand 
Some sourc’c of wonder and siu- 
prist' I 

And, restle.ssly, impatiently, 

'Fhou .sti ivcHt, Htrugglest, to he free. 
The four walls of thy nursery 
Are now like prison walls to thee. 
No more thy motlierks .smiles, 

No more tiu' p.iintetl lift's, 

Delight thee, nor the plaything » 
on the dot)i> 
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That won thy little boating heait \\ liole \illaj>e> (tf ^ancl-ioofed 
])eforft; tents, 

riiou strugglest for the open clooi. That lise like golden domes 

^ Above tlic cavernous and «-eriet 
Through these once solitary halls * homes 

Thy pattering footstep falls. , Of vvandciing and nomadic tribes 

The sound of thy merry voice ' of ants. 

Makes the old walls ■ Idtle Tamerlane, 

Jubilant, and they rejoice . ^Vho, with thy dreadiul leign, 

With the joy of thy young heait, i Oost persecute and nvei whelm 

O^er the light of whose gladness | 'i'iiese hapless Troglodytes of thy 

No shadows of sadness i realm ! 

From the sombre background of already! with those 

memory start. suppliant looks, 

, And voice more beautiful than a 

Once, ah, once, within these walls, jmeds books, 

One whom memory oft lecalls, o, murmuring sound of water as 
The Father of his C ountiy, dwelt. it <• 

And yonder meadows broad and ' Thou romeU hark tf) pai ley with 
clamj) • _ - repose! 

The fire.s of the besieging camp Thisni.sticseatintheoldapple.tree, 
Kncirdcd with a burning belt. _ | with its o’ei hanging golden 

Up and down these echoing stairs, i c«anopy 

1 leavy with the weight of fares, ' < )f u..,, cs iiluminato with autumnal 
Sounded hi.s majestic tread ; j Imcs, 

Ve.s, within this very room And .shining with tlio argent light 

Sat he m those hours of gloom, of dews, 

Weary both in heart and head. , shall for a ’sca.son be mir place of 

re.st. 

But what arc these grave thoughts Beneath us, like an oriokAs pendent 
to thee ? ^ nest, 

Out, out! into the open air ! From which the laughing birds 

Thy only dream is liberty, . have taken w ing. 

Thou rarest little how or when*. ! iiy thee al^andoned, hangs thy 
I see thee eager at thy play, i vacant swing. 

Now shouting to the* apples on the ' Dream-like the waters of the liver 
Irec, ; gleam ; 

With cheeks as round and red as , a saiiless vessel drops adown tlM‘ 
they; .stream, 

And now among the yellow stalks, And like it, to a sea as wide and 
Among the flowering jbhruhH and deep, 

Thou dnftcst gently down the tides 
As restless as the bee. of sleep. 

Along the garden walks 

The tracks of thy small carriage*- O (diild ! O new-born dtmizen 
wheels I trace ; Of life’s great city ! on thy hc-ad 

And see at every turn how they The glory of the morn Is she<l, 
efface I Like a redestial ]>enisonl 
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Here at the portal thoti il(»st 
stand, 

And with thy little hand 
Thou opencst the mystciious j^jatc 
Into the future’s uiKiiscovercd 
land. 

I sec its valves expand, 

As at the touch of Fate ! 

Into those realms of love and 
hate, 

Into that darkness blank and 
chear, 

Hy some piophetic fo(dinj< taught, 

I launch the liokl, adventurous 
thought, 

Freighted with hope and fcai ; 

As upon su])terranean streams, 

In caverns un(ixplored and dark. 
Men sometimes launch a fragile 
bark, 

Laden with fli<'kcring fire, 

And watch its swift-r(*ceding beams. 
Until at length they disai>i>oar, 
And in the <listant daik (‘xpin*. 

By what astndogy of fcai oj 
hope 

Dan* 1 to cast thy hoiosf op(‘ I 
Like the new moon thy lih* ap- 
peals ; 

A little strip of silver light, 

And widening outward iiB<i night 
The shadowy disk of futun* years ; 
An<l yet upon its outer rim, 

A luminous circle, faint and dim, 
And scarcely visible to us here, 
Rounds and completes the perfer t 
sphere ; 

A prophecy ami intimation, 

Ajpale and feeble adumbration, 
of the* great world of light that lies 
Behind all human destinies. 

Ah ! if thy fate, with anguish 
fraught, 

Should lie to wet the dusty soil 
W'ith the hot tears ant! sweat of 
toil, 


To struggle with imperious thought, 
Until the overburdened brain, 
Weal y with labour, faint with pain, 
Like a jarred pendulum, retain 
Only its motion, not its power, — 
Remember, in tliat perilous houi, 
When most afilicted andoppressed, 
From labour there shall come forth 
rest. 

And if a more auspicious fate 
On thy advancing steps await, 

Still lot It ever be thy pride 
To linger by the labourer’s side ,* 
With words of sympathy or song 
To cheer the dreary march along 
Of the gicat army of the poor, 
i Fer destTt sand, o’er dangerous 
moor. 

Nor to thyself the task shall be 
i Without reward; for thou shalt 
' learn 

The wisdom early to discern 
'Friie beauty in utility ; 

As great Bythagotas of yore, 
Standing lieside the blacksmith's 
door, 

And hearing the* liammers, as they 
smott* 

'flu* anvil', with a different note, 
Stole from the ^su'ying tone*; that 
I Inmg 

I Mbrant on every inm tongue, 
j The secret of the .sounding wire, 

! And formed the sevenadiorded 

I • 

! ICnoiitili ! 5 "'ill I'ftt pLiy llic Seer ; 

I will u<J longer strive to ope 
‘ The mystic volume, where appear 
11ie herald Hope, forerunning 
Fear, 

And Fear, the pursuivant of Htjpe. 
Thy de.stiny remains untobl ; 
i For, like*. Aeestes’ shaft of old, 
i Th<* swht thought kindles as it 


I hies, 

I And burns Ut ashes in the skies, 
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Begirt with many a blazing star 
THE OCCULTATION OF Stood the great giant Aigebar, 
ORION b Orion, hunter of the beast ! 


I SAW, as in a dream sublime, 

The balance in the hand of Time. 
O’er East and West its beam im- 
pended ; 

And day, with all its hours of light, 
Was slowly sinking out of sight, 
While, opposite, the scale of night 
Silently with the stars ascended. 

Like the astrologers of eld, 

In that bright vision I beheld 
Greater and deeper mysteries. 

I saw, with Its celestial keys, 

Its chords of air, its frets of fire, 

The Samian’s great .Eolian lyre, 
Rising through all its sevenfold 1 
bars, 

Fiom earth unto the fixed stars. 
And through the dewy atmosphere 
Not only could I see, but hear. 

Its wondrous and harmonious 
strings, 

In sweet vibration, sphere by 
sphere, 

Frpm Dian’s circle light and near, 
Onward to vaster and wider rings, 
Where, chanting through his beard 
of snows, 

Majestic, mournful, Saturn goes, 
And down the sunless realms of 
space 

Reverberates the thunder of his 
bass. 

Beneath the sky’s triumphal arch 
This music sounded like a inarch, 
And with its chorus seemed to be 
Preluding some great tragedy. 
Sirius was rising in the east ; 

And slow ascending one by one 
The kindling constellations shone. 

1 Astronomically apt'akinjr. this title is in 
rornvt, ais I apply to a constellation what cm 
properly Im* applied to some of its ntarn only. 
But my oliwivtttlou i» made Irom the hill ol 
HOng, and not from tliat of science, and will, 
I trust, be found HUfBciently aecutale for tlw 
pn%r*nt purpose. 


His sword hung gleaming by his 
side, 

And on his arm the lion’s hide 
Scattered across the midnight air 
The golden radiance of its hair. 

The moon was pallid, but not faint ; 
And beautiful as some fair saint, 
Serenely moving on her way 
In hours of trial and dismay. 

As if she heard the voice of God, 
Unharmed with naked feet she 
tiod 

Upon the hot and burning stars, 

As on the glowing coals and bars, 
Thai were to prove her strength, 
and try 

Her holiness and her purity. 

Thus moving on, with silent pace, 
And triumph in her sweet pale 
face, 

She reached the station of Orion. 
Aghast he stopd in strange alarm ! 
And suddenly from his outstretched 
arm 

Down fell the red skin of the lion 
Into the river at his feet. 

1 1 is mighty club no longer beat 
The forehead of the bull ; but he 
Reeled as of yore beside the sea. 
When, blinded by CEnopion, 

He sought the blacksmith at his 
forge, 

And, climbing up the mountain 
gorge, 

Fixed his blank eyes upon the sun. 

'fhen, through the silence over- 
head, 

An angel with a trumpet said, 

* For evermore, for evermore, 

The reign of violence is o’er ! ’ 
And, like an instrument that flings 
Its music on another’s strings, 

The trumpet of the angel cast 
Upon the heavenly lyre its blast, 
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And on from sphere to sphere the 
WOJfls 

i<e-echoe(l clown the burning 
chords,— 

* F or evermore, for evermore, 

The reign of violence is o’er I ’ 


THE BRIDGE. 

I STOOD on the biidge at midnight, 
As the* clocks wore striking tlie 
hour, 

And th<‘ moon rose o’er the city 
lieliind the dark cimich-tower. 

I saw her bright redectiim 
1 n the wat(‘rs under nio, 
f ike a golden goblet falling 
And sinking into the sea. 

\nd far in the luv/y <lisUin< 

< )t' that hnely night in June, 

’The bla/(^ oftlK‘ flaming furn.uT j 
( ileamed nslder than the moon. 

\tn(»ng th{‘ long bla< k lafters 
’The uauning shadows lay. 

And the cnrH*nt that came from 
the oceati 

Seemed to lift and Ix^ar them 
away> 

As, sweeping and edtlying through 
them, 

Rok(^ the lielated tide, 

An<{, streaming into the moonlight, 
'{‘he seawe<‘d floated wi<le. 

And like th(»se waters rushing 
Among the wood<*n pieis 
A flood of thotij'hts came o'er me 
That filh*d my eyes with tears. | 

How often, O h<av often, 

In the days that had gone by, 

I h.ul stood tm that bridge at mi<l- 
night 

And ga/ed on that wave and sky ! t 


How often, O how often, 

1 had wished that tlu; ebbing 
tide 

W'ould bear me away on its bosom 
O’er the ocean wild and wide I 

For my heart was hot and rest- 
less, 

And my life was full of care, 
And the burden laid upon me 
Seemed greater than I could 
l)ear. 

Hut now’ it has fallen from me, 

It is buried in the sea ; 

And only the sorrow of otheis 
Thiows its shadow over me. 

Vet whenever I cro.ss the Fiver 
On it.s bridge with wooden pieis, 
Like the odtnir of brine from th<‘ 
ocean 

Comes the thought of other years. 

And I think how manv thou.sands 
of care-encumlxwecl men, 

ICach hearing his burden of sor- 
row, 

ILue crosse<l the bridge since 
then. 

I I .see the long procession 
Still passing to and fro, 

! 'The young heart hot and rest- 
less, 

And the old .subdued am! slow ! 

I And for ever and for ever, 
i v\s long as the river flows, 

' As long as the heart has passions, 
As long as life has woes, 

'rhe moon and its broken refler’- 
tion 

And its shadows sh.dl appear, 
As the symbol of love in heaven, 
And Us wav(‘ring image here. 
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TO THE DRIVING CLOUD. 

Gloomy and dark ait thou, O chief of the mighty Omahas ; 

Gloomy and dark as the diivmg cloud, whose name thou hast taken ! 
Wrapt in thy scarlet blanket, 1 see thee stalk through the city’s 
Narrow and populous streets, as once by the margin of iiveis 
Stalked those birds unknowm, that have left us only their footprints. 
What, in a few shoit yeais, wnll remain of thy race but the footprints ? 
How canst thou walk these streets, who hast trod the green tinf of the 
piaiiies? 

How canst thou bieathe this air, w^ho hast breathed the sw'cet air of the 
mountains ? 

Ah ! his in vain that with loidly looks of disdain thou dost challenge 
Looks of disdain in return, and question these w-alls and these pavements, 
Claiming the soil for thy hunting-giounds, w'hile down-trodden millions 
Starve in the garrets of Europe, and cry from its caverns that they, too, 
Have been created heirs of the earth, and claim its division ! 

Back, then, back to thy woods in the regions west of the Wabash ! 
There as a monarch thou reignest. In autumn the leaves of the maple 
Pave the floois of thy palace-halls with gold, and in summer 
Pine-trees waft through its chambers the odorous breath of their branches. 
There thou ait strong and great, a hcio, a tamer of hoiscs ! 

There thou chases! the stately stag on the banks of the IHkhorn, 

Or by the roar of the Running- Watci , or where the Omaha 

Calls thee, and leaps through the wild i avlne like a brave of the Blackfect ! 


Hark I what murmurs arise from the heart of those mountainous desci ts ? 
Is it the cry of the Foxes and Crowds, or the mighty Behemoth, 

Who, unharmed, on his tusks once caught the bolts of the thundci, 

And now lurks in his lair to destroy the rare of the red man ? 

Far more fatal to thee and thy race than the (hows and the Foxes, 

Far moic fatal to thee and thy rac c than the tread of Bthumioth, 

Lo ! the big thunder-canoe, that steadily bre«ists the Missouri’.s 
Merciless cuiient! and yonder, afar on the prairies, the ramp-iiriis 
Gleam through the night ; and the cloud of dust in the gray of the <Iay- 
break 

Marks not the ])ufifalo^s track, nor the Mandan’s dexterous horse-race ; 
It is a caravan, whitening the desert where dwx‘11 the Camanches ! 

Ha ! how the breath of these Saxons and Celts, like the blast of the 
east-wind, 

Drifts evermore to the west the scanty smokes of thy wugw'ams ! 
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SEAWEED. 

When descends on the Atlantic 
The gigantic 

Stoi in-wind of the equinox, 
Landward in his wrath he scourges 
The toiling surges, 

Laden with seaweed from the rocks : 

From Bermudans reefs ; from edges 
Of sunken ledges, 

In some far-off, bright Azore ; 

From Bahama, and the dashing. 
Silver-flashing 
Surges of San Salvador ; 

From the tumbling surf, that buries 
The Orkneyan skerries, 
Answering the hoarse Hebrides; 
And from wrecks of ships, and 
(hifting 

Spars, uplifting 
On the desolate, rainy seas ; 

Ever drifting, drifting, drifting 
On the shifting 

Currents of the restless main ; 

Till in sheltered coves, and reaches 
Of sandy beaches, 

All have found repose again. 

So when storms of wild emotion 
Strike the ocean 
Of the poet’s soul, ere long 
From each cave and rocky fastness, 
In its vastness, 

Floats some fragment of a song : 

From the far-off isles enchanted, 
Heaven has planted 
W'ith the golden fruit of Truth ; 


From the flashing surf, whose 
vision 

Gleams Elysian 
In the tropic clime of Youth ; 

From the strong Will, and the 
Endeavour 
That for ever 

Wrestle with the tides of Fate ; 
From the wreck of Hopes far- 
scattered, 

Tempest-shattered, 

Floating waste and desolate ; — 

Ever drifting, drifting, drifting 
On the shifting 
Currents of the restless heart ; 

Till at length in books recorded, 
They, like hoaided 
Household words, no more depart. 


—4.4^ - 


THE DAY IS DONE. 

The ’day is done, and the dark- 
ness 

Falls from the wings of Night, 

As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in his flight. 

I see the lights of the village 
(ileam through the ram and the 
mist. 

And a feeling of sadness comes 
o’er me 

That my soul cannot resist : 
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A feeling of sadness and longing, | 
That IS not akin to pain. I 

And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain. 

Come, lead to me some poem, 

Some simple and heartfelt lay, 
That shall soothe this restless feel- 
ing, 

And banish the thoughts of day. 

Not from the grand old masters, 

Not from the bards sublime, 
Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of Time. 

F or, like strains of martial music, 
Their mighty thoughts suggest 
Life’s endless toil and endeavour ; 
And to-night I long for rest. j 

Read fiom some humbler poet, j 
Whose songs gushed from his 
heart, 

As showers from the clouds of 
summer, 

Or tears from the eyelids stait; 

Who, through long days of lal^our, 
And nights devoid of ease, 

Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies. 

ySudi songs have power to cjuict 
The lestless pulse of caic, 

And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer. 

Then read fiom the treasured 
volume 

The poem of thy choice, 

And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice. 

And the night shall be filled with 
music, 

And the cares that infest the 
day 

Shall fold their tents, like the 
Arabs, 

And as silently steal away. 


AFTERNOON IN FEBRUARY. 

The day is ending, 

The night is descending ; 

The marsh is frozen, 

The river dead. 

Through clouds like ashes 
The red sun flashes 
On village windows 
That glimmer red. 

The snow recommences ; 

The buried fences 
Mark no longei 
The road o’er the plain ; 

While through the meadons, 
Like fearful shadows, 

Slowly passes 
A funeral tiain. 

The ]>ell is pealing, 

And eveiy fet‘ling 
Within me responds 
To the dismal knell ; 

Shadows are trailing, 

My heart is bewailing 
And toiling within 
Like a funeral bell 


TO AN OLD DANISH SONG- 
BOOK. 

Welcome, my old friend, 
Welcome to a foreign firc&ide, 
While the sullen gales of autumn 
Shake the windows. 

The ungrateful world 
lias, it seems, dealt harshly with 
thee, 

Since, beneiith the ski(*s of Den- 
mark, 

First I met thee. 
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There are marks of age, 

There are thumb-marks on thy 
margin, 

TVtade by hands that clasped thee 
rudely, 

At the alehouse. 

Soiled and dull thou ait ; 

Yellow are thy time-worn pages, 
As the russet, rain-molested 
Leaves of autumn. 

Thou art stained with wine 
Scattered from hilarious goblets. 
As the leaves with the libations 
Of Olympus. 

Yet dost thou recall 
Days departed, half-forgotten, 
When in dreamy youth I wandered 
By the Baltic, — 

When I paused to hear 
The old ballad of King Christian 
Shouted from suburban taverns 
In the twilight. 

Thou iccallcst baids, 

Who, in solitary chambers, 

And with hearts by passion wasted, 
Wrote thy pages. 

Thou recallest homes 
Where thy ^ songs of love and 
friendship 

’Made the gloomy Northern winter 
Blight as summer. 

Once some ancient Scald, 

In his bleak, ancestral Iceland, 
Chanted staves of these old ballads 
To the Vikings. 

Once in Elsinore, 

At the court of old King Hamlet, 
Yorick and his boon companion.s 
Sang these ditties. 


Once Prince Frederick’s Guard 
Sang them in their smoky bai- 
racks ; — 

Suddenly the English cannon 
J oined the chorus ! 

Peasants in the field, 

Sailors on the roaring ocean, 
Students, tradesmen, pale me- 
chanics, 

All have sung them. 

Thou hast been their friend ; 

They, alas ! have left thee friend- 
less ! 

Yet at least by one warm fireside 
Art thou welcome. 

And, as swallows build 
In these wide, old-fashioned chim- 
neys, 

So thy twittering songs shall 
nestle 

In my bosom, — 

Quiet, close, and warm. 

Sheltered from all molestation, 
And recalling by their voices 
Youth and travel. 


WALTER VON DER VOGEL- 
WEID. 

VOGELWEID the Minnesinger, 
When he left this world of 
ours, 

Laid his body in the cloister, 
Under Wurtzburg’s minster 
towers. 

And he gave the monks his 
treasures, 

Crave them all with this behest : 

They should feed the birds at 
noontide 

Daily on his place of rest ; 
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vSciying ‘iMom these wandeiing 
minstrels 

1 have learned the art of song ; 
Let me now repay the lessons 
They have taught so well and 
long.’ 


Ihen in\ain, with cues disc oidant, 
ClamoioLis round the Gothic 
spue 

Screamed the featliered Minne- 
singeis 

For the childien of the choir. 


Thus the bard of love departed ; 

And, fulfilling his desire, 

On his tomb the birds were feasted 
}iy the children of the choir. 

Day by day, o’er tower and tuiret, 
In foul weather and in fair. 

Day by day, in vaster numbers, 
Flocked the poets of the aii. 

On the tree whose heavy branches 
O'c ershadowed all the place, 

On the pavement, on the tomb- 
stone, 

On the poet’s sculptured face. 

On the cross-bais of each ^\indow, 
On the lintel of eac'h door, 

They renewed the War of W<irt- 
burg, 

Which the bard had fought 
before. 

There they sang their merry carols, 
Sang their lauds on every side ; 
And the name their voices uttered 
Was the name of Vogelweid. 

Till at length the poitly abbot 
Murmured, ‘ Why this waste of 
food ? 

Be it changed to Io«ives hencefor- 
ward 

For our fasting brotherhood.’ 

Then in vain o’er tower and 
^ turret, 

From the walls and woodland 
nests. 

When the minster ])ells rang 
noontide, 

Gathered the unwelcome guests. 


Time has long effaced the insen])- 
tions 

On the cloister s funeral stones, 
And tradition only tells us 
Where repose the poet’s bones. 

Bui aiound the \ast cathechal, 

By s\\eet echoes multiplied, 

Still the buds repeat the legend, 
And the name of Vogelweid. 


DRINKING SONG. 

INSCRIPTION I'OR VN ANTIQTH 
PnCHiiR. 

CoMh, old fliend ! sit down and 
listen ! 

From the pitcher, placed between 
us, 

1 low the waters Liugh and glisten 
In the head of old Silenus I 

Old Silenus, bloated, duinken, 

Led l)y his inclniate Satyis ; 

On his breast his head is sunken, 
Vticantly he leers and chatters. 

Fauns wuth youthful Baccluis 
follow ; 

Ivy crowns that brow supcinal 
As the forehead of Ajiollo, 

And possessing youth eternal. 

Round about him, fair liacchanlcs, 
Beaiing cymbals, flutes, and 
thyrscs, 

W’ild from Naxian groves, or 
Zante’s 

Vineyards, sing delirious verses. 
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Thus he won, through all the 
nations, 

Bloodless victoiies, and the 
farmer 

Boie, as trophies and oblations. 
Vines for banners, ploughs for 
armour. 

Judged by no o’erzealous rigour, 
Much this mystic throng ex- 
presses : 

Bacchus was the type of vigoui, 
And Silenus of excesses. 

These arc ancient ethnic revels, 

Of a faith long since forsaken ; 

Now the Salyis, (hanged to devils. 
Frighten mortals wine-o’ertaken. 

Now to rivulets from the moun- 
tains 

l^oint the rods of fortune-tellers ; 

Youth perpetual dwells in foun- 
tains, — 

Not in flasks, and casks, and 
cellais. 

Claudius, though he sang of flagons 
And huge tankards filled with 
Rhenish, 

From that ficiy liloocl of dragons 
Never would his own replenish. 

Isven Rcdi, though he chauntecl 
Bacchus in the Tuscan valleys, 

Never drank the wine he vaunted 
In his dithyrambic sallies. 

Then with water fill the pitcher 
Wreathed about with classic 
fables ; 

Ne’er Kalcrnian threw a richer 
Light upon Lucullus’ tables. 

Come, old friend, sit down and 
listen 

As it passes thus between us, 

IJow its wavelets laugh and glisten 
In the head of old Silenus ! 


THE OLD CLOCK ON THE 
STAIRS. 

L’etcitutc Cbt uiiG peuclule, dont le balau- 
cier dit c‘t ifdtt &ans cesbc ces deux mots 
bculeineiit, dans Ic silence des toinbeaux. 
‘Toujours! jamais' Jamais! toujoursi’ 
Jacques Bridaine 

Somewhat back from the village 
street 

Stands the old-fashioned country- 
seat. 

Across its antique portico 
Tall poplar-trees their shadows 
throw ; 

And from its station m the hall 
An ancient timepiece says to 
all,— 

* For ever - never ! 

Never — for ever ! ’ 

Half-way up the stairs it stands, 
And points and beckons with its 
hands 

From its case of massive oak, 

Like a monk, who, under his 
cloak, 

Crosses liimself, and sighs, alas ’ 
With sonowful voice to all who 
pass, - 

* F or ever— never I 

Never for ever I ’ 

By day its voice is low and light ; 
But in the silent dead of night, 
Distinct as a passing footstep’s 
fall, 

U echoes along the vacant hall, 
Along the ceiling, along the floor, 
And seems to say, at each chamber- 
door, 

‘Forever -never! 

Never forever!’ 

'rhrough days of sorrow and of 
mirth, 

Through days of death and days of 
birth, 
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Through every swift vicissitude 

Of changeful time, unchanged it 
has stood, 

And as if, like God, it all things 
saw, 

It calmly repeats those words of 
awe, — 

^ F or ever — never ! 

Never — for ever ! ’ 

In that mansion used to be 

Free-hearted Hospitality ; 

His great fires up the chimney 
roared ; 

The stranger feasted at his board ; 

But, like the skeleton at the feast. 

That warning timepiece never 
ceased, — 

‘For ever- - never ! 

Never- for ever I’ 

There gioups of ineny children 
played, 

There youths and maidens di earn- 
ing strayed ; 

O precious hours ! O golden prime. 

And affluence of love and time ! 

Isven as a miser counts his gold, 

Those hours the ancient timepiece 
told, — 

‘ F or ever - -never ! 

Never— for ever I ^ 


From that chamlDci, clothed in 
white, 

The bride came forth on her wed- 
ding night ; 

There, in that silent room below, 

The dead lay in his shroud of 
snow ; 

And in the hush that followed the 
prayer. 

Was heard the old clock on the 
stair, - 

‘Forever never! 

Never-' for evci 1 ’ 
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All are scattered now and fled, 

Some are married, some are 
dead ; 

And when I ask, with throbs of 
pain, 

‘ Ah ! when shall they all meet 
again ^ ’ 

As in the days long since gone 

by, , 

The ancient timepiece makes re- 
ply,- 

‘For ever— never ! 

Never — for ever ! ’ 

Never here, for ever there, 

Where all parting, pain, and care, 

And death, and time shall disap- 
pear, — 

For ever there, but never hcic ! 

The horologe of Eternity 

Sayeth this incessantly, - 
‘For evei — never I 
Never— for ever ! ’ 


THE ARROW AND THE 
SONG. 

I SHOT an arrow into the air, 

It fell to e<irth, I knew not where ; 
Foi, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in i{b flight. 

i breathed a song into the air, 

I I fell to earth, 1 knew not where ; 
For w'ho has sight so keen and 

strong 

That it can follow the flight of 
song ? 

Long, long afterwaid, in <in oak 
I found the arrow, still iinbroke ; 
And the song, fiom beginning to 
end, 

I found again in the heart of a 
friend. 
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SONNETS. 

THE EVENING STAR. 

LO ! in the painted oriel of the West, 

Whose panes the sunken sun incarnadines, 

Like a fair lady at her casement, shines 
The evening star, the star of love and rest ! 

And then anon she doth herself divest 
Of all her radiant garments, and reclines 
Behind the sombre screen of yonder pines, 

With slumber and soft dreams of love oppressed. 

O my beloved, my sweet Hesperus I 

IVIy morning and my evening star of love ! 

IVIy best and gentlest lady ! even thus, 

As that fair planet in the sky above, 

Dost thou retire unto thy rest at night, 

And from thy darkened window fades the light. 


AUTUMN. 

Thou comest, Autumn, hcialdcd by the rain, 

With banners, by great gales incessant fanncd> 
Blighter than brightest silks of Samarcand, 

Ana stately oxen harnessed to tliy wain ! 

'i'hou standest, like imperial Cliailemagne, 

Upon thy bridge of gold ; thy loyal hand 
Outstretched with benedictions o’ei the land, 

Blessing the farms through all thy vast domain ! 

Thy shield is the red harvest moon, suspended 
So long beneath the heaven’s o’erlianging eaves ; 

Thy steps arc by the farmci’s prayers attended ; 

Like flames upon an altar shine the sheaves ; 

And, following thee, in thy ovation splendid, 

'J’hine almoner, the wind, scatters the golden leaves! 


DANTE. 

Tuscan, that wundercst through the realms of gloom 
With thoughtful pace, and sad, majestic eyes, 

Stern thoughts and anful from thy soul arise, 
lake Farinata from his fiery tomb. 

Thy sacred song is like the trump of doom ; 
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Yet in thy heart what human sympathies, 

What soft compassion glows, as in the skies 
The tender stars their clouded lamps relume ! 
Methinks I see thee stand, with pallid cheeks, 

By Fra Hilar io in his diocese, 

As up the convent-walls, in golden streaks, 

The ascending sunbeams mark the day’s decrease ; 
And, as he asks what there the stranger seeks, 
Thy voice along the cloister whispers, * Peace ! ’ 


THE CROSS OF SNOW* 

In the long, sleepless watches of the night, 

A gentle face — the face of one long dead — 

Looks at me from the wall, where round its head 
The night-lamp casts a halo of pale light. 

Here in this room she died; and soul moie while 
Never through martyrdom of fire was led 
To its repose ; nor can in books be read 
The legend of a life more benedight. 

There is a mountain in the distant West 
That, sun-defying, in its deep ravines 
Displays a cioss of snow upon its side. 

Such IS the cioss I wear upon my breast 
These eighteen years, through all the changing scenes 
And seasons, changeless since the day she dici 
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THE HEMLOCK TREE. 

FROM THE GERMAN. 

O HEMLOCK tree ! O hemlock tree ! 
how faithful are thy branches ! 

Green not alone in summer 
time, 

But in the winter’s frost and 
rime ! 

O hemlock tiee ! O hemlock ttee ’ 
how faithful are thy branches ! 

O maiden fair ! O maiden fair ! how 
faithless is thy bosom ! 

To love me in prosperity, 

And leave me in adversity ! 

O maiden fair! O maiden fair ! how 
faithless is thy bosom I 

The nightingale, the nightingale, 
thou tak’st for thine example ! 

bo long as summer laughs she 
sings, 

But in the autumn spreads her 
wings. 

The nightingale, the nightingale, 
thou tak’st for thine example 1 

The meadow brook, the meadow 
brook, is mirror of thy false- 
hood ! 

It flows so long as falls the rain, 

In drought its springs soon dry 
again. 

The meadow brook, the meadow 
brook, is mirror of thy false- 
hood ! 


ANNIE OF THARAW. 

FROM THE LOW GERMAN OF SIMON 
DACH, 

Annie of Tharaw, my tme love of 
old, 

She is my life, and my goods, and 
my gold, 

Annie of Tharaw, her heait once 
again 

To me has surrendered in joy and 
in pain. 

Annie of Tharaw, my liches, my 
good, 

Thou, 0 my soul, my flesh, and my 
blood ! 

Then come the wild weather, come 
sleet or come snow, 

We will stand by each other, how- 
ever it blow. 

Oppression, and sickness, and 
sorrow, and pain 

Shall be to our true love as links to 
the chain. 

As the palm-tree standeth so 
straight and so tall, 

The more the hail beats, and the 
more the rains fall,— 

So love in our hearts shall grow 
mighty and strong, 

Through crosses, through sorrows, 
through manifold wrong. 
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Shouldst thou be torn from me to 
wander alone 

In a desolate land where the sun is 
scarce known, — 

Through forests I ’ll follow, and 
where the sea flows, 

Through ice, and through iron, 
through armies of foes. 

Annie of Tharaw, my light and my 
sun, 

The threads of our two lives are 
woven in one. 

Whate’er I have bidden thee thou 
hast obeyed. 

Whatever forbidden thou hast not 
gainsaid. 

How in the turmoil of life can lo>c 
stand. 

Where there is not one heart, and 
one mouth, and one hand ? 

Some seek for dissension, <ind 
trouble, and strife ; 

Like a dog and a cat live such man 
and wife. 

Annie of Tharaw, such is not our 
love ; 

Thou art my lambkin, my chick, 
and my dove. 

Whate’er my desiic is, in thine 
may be seen ; 

I am king ’of the household, and 
thou art its queen. 

It is this, O my Annie, iny heait’s 
sweetest rest, 

That makes of us twain but one 
soul in one breast. 

This turns to a heaven the hut 
where we dwell ; 

While wrangling soon changes a 
home to a hell. 

m 


THE STATUE OVER THE 
CATHEDRAL DOOR. 

FROM THK GFRMAN OF JULIUS 
MOSEN. 

Forms of saints and kings aic 
standing 

The cathedral door above ; 

Yet I saw but one among them 
Who had soothed my soul with 
love. 

In his mantle, v\ound about him 
As their robes the sowers 
wind, 

liore he swallows and their fledg- 
lings, 

Flowers and weeds of every kind. 

And so stands he calm and child- 
like. 

High in wind and tempest wild ; 

O, were I like him exalted, 

I would be like him, a child 1 

And my songs— green leaves and 
blossoms — 

To the doors of hea\cn would 
bear. 

Calling even in storm and tempest, 
Round me still these birds of 
air. 


THE LEGEND OF THE 
CROSSBILL. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF JULIUS 
MOSEN. 

On the cross the dying vSaviour 
Heavenward lifts his eyelids 
calm, 

Feels, but scarcely feels, a trem- 
bling 

In Ins pierced and bleeding 
palm. 





And by all the world forsaken, 

Sees he how with zealous care 

At the ruthless nail of iron 
A little bird is striving theie 

Stained with blood and never 
tiring, 

With its beak it doth not cease, 

Irom the cross ’t would free the 
Saviour, 

Its Creator’s Son release. 

And the Saviour speaks in mild- 
ness . 

^ Blest be thou of all the good ! 

Bear, as token of this moment, 
Marks of blood and holy xood 1 ’ 

And that bird is called the cross- 
bill ; 

Covered all with Ixlood so clear, 

In the groves of pine it smgeth 
Songs, like legends, strange to 
hear. 


THE SEA HATH ITS 
PEARLS. 

KKOM 'niK CJKKMAN OB' lUCIN- 
RICH ilKINK. 

Tub. sea hath its pearls, 

The heaven hath its stars ; 

But my heart, iny^ heart, 

My heart hath its love. 

threat are the sea and the heaven ; 

Yet greater is my heart, 

And fairer than jxcails and stai.s 
Flashes and beams my love. 

Thou little, youthful maiden, 

Come unto my great heart ; 

My heart, and tlie sea, and the 
heaven 

Arc melting away with love ! 


POETIC APHORISMS. 

FROM THE SINNGEDICHTE OF 
FRIEDRICH VON LOGAU. 

SEVEN lELNm CENIURY. 

MONEY. 

Whereunto is money good? 

Who has it not wants hardihood, 

Who has it has much trouble and 
care, 

Who once has had it has despair. 

THE BEST MEDICINES. 

Jov and Temperance and Repose 

Slam the door on the doctor’s nose. 

SIN. 

Man-like is it to fall into sin, 

Fiend-like is it to dwell therein, 

Christ-like is it for sin to giievc, 

God-like is it all sin to leave. 

EOVICRTY AND BLINDNESS 

A BLIND man is a poor man, and 
blind a poor man is ; 

For the former sceth no man, and 
the lattei no man sees. 

LAW Gl' LIFE. 

Live I, so live I, 
d’o my Lord heartily, 

To my Prince faithfully, 

To my Neighbour honestly. 
Die I, so die L 

creeds. 

LirrHERAN, Popish, Calvinistic, 
all these creeds and doctrines 
three 

Fxtant arc ; but still the doubt is, 
where Christianity may be. 

THli RESTLESS HICART. 

A MlLLSTON E and the human heart 
are driven ever round ; 

If they have nothing else to giincl, 
they must themselves be 
ground. 
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CHRISTIAN LOVK 

Whilom Love was like a file, and 
warmth and comfort it bespoke ; 

But, alas ! it now is quenched, and 
only bites us, like the smoke. 

ART AND TACT. 

Intelligence and courtesy not 
always are combined ; 

Often in a wooden house a golden 
room we find. 

RETRIBUTION. 

Though the mills of God grind 
slowly, yet they grind exceed- 
ing small ; 

Though with patience he stands 
waiting, with exactness grinds 
he all. 


TRUTH. 

When by night the frogs are 
croaking, kindle but a torch’s 
hie, 

Ha ! how soon they all are silent ! 
Thus Truth silences the liar. 

RHYMER. 

If perhaps these ihymes of mine 
should sound not well in 
sti angers’ eais, 

They have only to bethink them 
that It happens so with theirs ; 

For so long as words, like mortals, 
call a fatherland their own, 

They will be most highly valued 
where they are best and 
longest known. 



A TALE OF ACADTK. 


This is the forest primeval. The murmuring pines and the hemlocks, 
Bearded with moss, and m garments green, indistinct in the tw^ilight, 
Stand like Druids of eld, with voices sad and prophetic, 

Stand like haipers hoar, with beaids that rest on their bosoms. 

Loud from its rocky caverns, the deep-voiced neighbouring ocean 
Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answers the wail of the forest. 

This is the forest primeval ; but where are the hearts that beneath it 
Leaped like the roe, w’hen he hears in the w'oodland the voice of the 
huntsman ? 

Wheie is the thatch-roofed village, the home of Acadian farmers, — 
Men w'hose lives glided on like rivers that water the woodlands, 
Darkened by shadows of earth, but reflecting an image of heaven ? 
Waste are those pleasant farms, and the faimers for ever departed ! 
Scattered like dust and leaves, when the miglity blasts of October 
Seize them, and whirl them aloft, and sprinkle them far o’er the ocean ; 
Naught but tradition remains of the beautiful village of Grand- Pre. 

Vc who believe in affection that hopes, and encluies, and is patient, 
^'e who believe in the beauty and strength of w'oman’s devotion, 

List to tlie mournful tradition still sung by the pines of the forest ; 

J.ist to a 'I’ale of I.ove in Acadic, home of the happy. 


PART TIIK FIRST. 


T. 

In the Acadian land, on the shores of the Basin of Minas, 

Distant, secluded, still, the little village of Grand- Prd 
Lay in the fruitful valley. Vast meadows stretched to the castwaid, 
Giving the village its name, and pasture to flocks without number. 
Dikes, that the hands of the faimcis had raised with labour incessant, 
Shut out the turbulent tides ; but at stated seasons the flood-gates 
Opened, and welcomed the sea to wander at will o’er the meadows. 
West and .south there were fields of flax, and orchards and cornfiekls 
Spreading afar and unfenced o’er the plain ; and aw%ay to the nortlnvard 
Hlomidon rose, and t,he forests old, and aloft on tlie mountains 
Sea-fogs pitched their tents, and mists from the mighty Atlantic 
l.ookecl on tlie happy valley, but ne’er from llioir station descended. 
'riuu'C, in the midst of its farms, reposed the Acadian village. 
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Strongly built were the houses, with frames of oak and of hemlock, 

Such as the peasants of Normandy built in the reign of the Henries. 
Thatched were the loofs, with dormer-windows ; and gables projecting 
Over the basement below piotected and shaded the doorway. 

There in the tranquil evenings of summer, when brightly the sunset 
Lighted the village stieet and gilded the vanes on the chimneys, 

Matrons and maidens sat in snow-white caps and in kirtles 
Scarlet and blue and green, with distaffs spinning the golden 
Flax for the gossiping looms, whose noisy shuttles within doors 
Mingled their sound with the whir of the wheels and the songs of the 
maidens. 

Solemnly down the street came the parish priest, and the children 
Paused m their play to kiss the hand he extended to bless them. 
Reverend walked he among them ; and up rose matrons and maidens, 
Hailing his slow approach with words of affectionate welcome. 

Then came the labourers home fiomthe field, and seienely the sun sank 
Down to his rest, and twilight prevailed. Anon fiom the belfiy 
Softly the Angelus sounded, and over the roofs of the village 
Columns of pale blue smoke, like clouds of incense ascending, 

Rose from a bundled hearths, the homes of peace and contentment. 
Thus dwelt together in love these simple Acadian fanners, — 

Dwelt in the love of God and of man. Alike w'cic they free from 
Fear, that reigns with the tyrant, and envy, the vice of lepublics. 

Neither locks had they to their doors, nor bars to their windows ; 

But their dwellings weic open as day and the hearts of their owners ; 
Theie the richest was poor, and the poorest lived in abundance. 

Somewhat apart from the village, and nearer the Basin of Mina.s, 
Benedict Bellefontaine, the wealthiest farmer of Grand-Pid, 

Dwelt on his goodly acres ; and with him, directing his household, 
Gentle Evangeline lived, his child, and the pride of the village. 

Stalworth and stately in foi m was the man of seventy winters ; 

Hearty and hale was he, an oak that is covered with snow-flakes ; 

White as the snow were his locks, and his cheeks as brown as the oak- 
leaves. 

Fair was she to behold, that maiden of seventeen summers. 

Black were her eyes as the bciry that grows on the thoin by the wayside, 
Black, yet how softly they gleamed beneath the brown shade of hei tresses! 
Sweet was her breath as the breath of kine that feed m the meadows. 
When in the harvest heat she bore to the reapers at noontide 
Flagons of home-biewed ale, ah ! fair in sooth was the maiden. 

Fairer was she when, on Sunday mom, while the bell from its tin ret 
Sprinkled with holy sounds the air, as the priest with his hysso]) 
Sprinkles the congregation and scatters blessings upon them, 

Down the long street she passed, with her chaplet of beads and hei missal, 
Wearing her Norman cap and her kirtle of blue, and her car-iings, 
Brought in the olden time from France, and since, as an hciiloom. 
Handed down from mother to child, throiigli long generations. 
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}iut a celestial brightness— a more ethereal beauty— 

Shone on her face and encircled her form, when, after confession, 
Homeward serenely she walked with God’s benediction upon her. 

When she had passed, it seemed like the ceasing of exquisite music. 

Firmly builded with rafters of oak, the house of the farmer 
Stood on the side of a hill commanding the sea ; and a shady 
Sycamore grew by the door, with a woodbine wreathing around it. 
Rudely carved was the porch, with seats beneath ; and a footpath 
Led through an orchard wide, and disappeared in the meadow. 

Under the sycamore-tree were hives overhung by a penthouse, 

Such as the traveller sees in legions remote by the roadside, 

Built o’er a box for the poor, oi the blessed image of Mary. 

Farther down, on the slope of the hill, was the well with its moss-grown 
Bucket, fastened with iron, and near it a trough for the horses. 

Shielding the house from storms, on the north, were the barns and the 
farm -yard. 

Tliere stood the Inoad-wheeled wains and the antique ploughs and the 
hariows ; 

There were the folds for the sheep ; and there, in his feathered seraglio, 
Strutted the lordly turkey, and crowed the cock, with the selfsame 
Voice that in ages of old had startled the penitent Peter. 

Bursting with hay were the barns, themselves a village. In each one 
Far o’er the gable projected a loof of thatch ; and a staircase, 

Under the sheltering eaves, led up to the odorous corn-loft. 

Th(‘re too the dove-cot stood, %vith its meek and innocent inmates 
Murmuring ever of love ; while above in the variant breezes 
Numberless noisy weathercocks rattled and sang of mutation. 

Thus, at peace with (iod and the world, the farmer of Grand- Prd 
Lived on his sunny farm, and Evangeline governed his household. 

Many a youth, as he knelt in the church and opened his missal, 

F'ixcd his eyes upon her as the saint of his deepest devotion ; 

Happy was he who might touch her hand or the hem of her garment I 
Many «a suitor came to her door, by the darkness befriended, 

And, as he knocked and waited to hear the sound of her footsteps, 
Knew not which beat the louder, his heart or the knocker of iron ; 

Or at the joyous feast of the Patron Saint of the village, 

Balder grew, and pressed her hand in the dance as he whispcietl 
Hurried words of love, that seemed a j>art of the music. 

But, among all who came, young Gabriel only was welcome ; 

(hi1>ricl Lajcuncs.se, the son of Basil the blacksmith, 

Who was a mighty man in the village, and honoured of all men ; 

For, since the birth of time, throughout all ages and nations, 

Has the craft of the smith been held in repute by the people. 

Basil was Benedict’s friend. Their children from earliest childhood 
(irew up together as brother and sister j and Father Felician, 

I’riest and pedagogue both in the village, had taught them tlicir letters 
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Out of the self-same book, with the hymns of the church and the plain- 
song. 

But when the hymn was sung, and the daily lesson completed. 

Swiftly they hurried away to the foige of Basil the blacksmith. 

There at the door they stood, with wondering eyes to behold him 
Take in his leathern lap the hoof of the horse as a plaything, 

Nailing the shoe in its place ; while near him the tire of the cart-wheel 
Lay like a fiery snake, coiled round in a circle of cindeis. 

Oft on autumnal eves, when without m the gathering darkness 
Bursting with light seemed the smithy, through every cranny and crevice. 
Warm by the forge within they watched the labouring bellows, 

And as its panting ceased, and the sparks expired in the ashes, 

Merrily laughed, and said they were nuns going into the chapel. 

Oft on sledges in winter, as swift as the swoop of the eagle, 

Down the hillside bounding, they glided away o^er the meadow. 

Oft in the bams they climbed to the populous nests on the rafters, 
Seeking with eager eyes that wondrous stone, which the swallow 
Brings from the shore of the sea to restore the sight of its fledglings : 
Lucky was he who found that stone m the nest of the swallow I 
Thus passed a few swift years, and they no longer were children. 

He was a valiant youth, and his face, like the face of the morning, 
Gladdened the earth with its light, and ripened thought into action. 

She was a woman now, with the heart and hopes of a woman. 

‘ Sunshine of Saint Eulalie ’ was she called ; for that was the sunshine 
Which, as the farmers believed, would load their orchards with apples : 
She, too, would bring to her husband’s house delight and abundance, 
Filling it full of love and the ruddy faces of children. 


II. 

Now had the season returned, when the nights grow colder and longei, 
And the retreating sun the sign of the Scorpion enters. 

Ihrds of passage sailed through the leaden air, from the ice-bound, 
Desolate northern bays to the shores of uopical islands. 

Harvests were gathered in ; and wild with the winds of September 
Wrestled the trees of the forest, as Jacob of old with the angel. 

All the signs foretold a winter long and inclement. 

Bees, with prophetic instinct of want, had lioarded their honey 
Till the hives overflowed ; and the Indian hunters asserted 
Cold would the winter be, for thick was the fur of the foxes. 

Such was the advent of autumn. Then followed that l^eautiful season, 
Called by the pious Acadian peasants the Summer of All-Saints ! 

Filled was the air with a dreamy and magical light ; and the landscape! 
Lay as if new-created in all the freshness of childhood. J 

Peace seemed to reign upon earth, and the restless heart of the ocean 
Was for a moment consoled. All sounds were in harmony blended. 
Voices of children at play, the crowing of cocks in the farmyards, 

Whir of wings in the drowsy air, and the cooing of pigeons, 





All were subdued and low as the murmurs of love, and the gieat sun 
Looked with the eye of lo\'c thiough the golden vapours around him : 
While arrayed in its robes of uisset and scarlet and yellow, 

Bright with the sheen of the dew, each glittering tiee of the foiest 
Flashed like the plane-tiee the Peisian adorned with mantles and jewels. 

Now recommenced the icign of icst and affection and stillness. 

Day with its burden and heat had departed, and twilight descending 
Brought back the evening star to the sky, and the herds to the homestead. 
Pawing the ground they came, and resting their necks on each other, 
And with their nostiils distended inhaling the freshness of evening. 
Foremost, beaiing the bell, Evangeline’s beautiful heifer, 

Proud of her snow-white hide, and the ribbon that waved from her collar, 
Quietly paced and slow, as if conscious of human aifection. 

Then came the shephcul back with his bleating flocks from the seaside, 
Where w as theii favoui ite pasture. Behind them followed the watch-dog, 
Patient, full of importance, and grand in the piidc of his instinct, 
Walking from side to side with a lordly air, and superbly 
Waving his bushy tail, and urging forward the stragglers ; 

Regent of flocks was he when the shepherd slept ; their ]>rotector, 

When fi om the forest at night, through the starry silence, the wolves 
howled. 

Late, with the rising moon, returned the wains from the marshes, 

Laden with biiny hay, that filled the air with its odour. 

Chceiily neighed the steeds, with clew on their manes and their fetlocks, 
While alofi on their shoulders the wooden and pondeious saddles, 
Painted with brilliant dyes, and adorned with tassels of crimson, 

Nodded in bright array, like hollyhocks heavy with blossoms. 

Patiently stood tb<‘ cows meanwhile, and yielded theii uddeis 
Unto the milkmaid’s hand ; whilst loud and in r(‘gular cadenci* 

Into the sounding pails the foaming streamU‘ls tlescer led. 

Lowing of cattle and peals of laughter were heard in the fannyard, 
Echoed back by the barns. Anon they .sank into stillness ; 

Heavily closed, with a jarring sound, the valves of the bain-doors, 
Rattled the w'ooden bars, and all for a season w'as silent. 

Indoors, warm by the wide-mouthed tireplace, idly the fanner 
Sat in his elbow-chair, and watched liow' the flames and the smoke- 
wreaths 

Struggled together like foes in a burning city. Behind him, 
aNodding and mocking along the wall, witli gestures fantastic, 

Darted his own huge shadow, and vanished away into darkness. 

Faces, clumsily carved in oak, on the back of hi.s arm-chair 
T.aughed in the flickering light, and the pewter plates on the dresser 
Caught and leflected the flame, as shielas of armies the sunshine. 
Fragments of song the old man sang, and carols of Christmas, 

Such as at home, in the olden time, his fathers before him 
Sang in their Norman orchards and briglit Burgundian vineyards. 
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Close at her fatliei’s side was the gentle Ev^angelinc seated, 

Spinning flax for the loom, that stood in the corner behind her. 

Silent awhile were its treadles, at rest was its diligent shuttle, 

While the monotonous drone of the wheel, like the dione of a bagpipe. 
Followed the old man’s song, and united the fiagments togethei. 

As in a church, when the chant of the choir at inten'als ceases, 

Footfalls are heaid in the aisles, oi nords of the piiest at the altar, 

So, in each pause of the song, with measured motion the clock clicked. 

Thus as they sat, there were footsteps heard, and, suddenly lifted, 
Sounded the wooden latch, and the door swung back on its hinges. 
Benedict knew by the hob-nailed shoes it was Basil the blacksmith, 

And by her beating heart Evangeline knew who was with him. 

‘ Welcome I ’ the farmer exclaimed, as their footsteps paused on the 
threshold, ^ 

‘Welcome, Basil, my fiiend ! Come, take thy place on the settle 
Close by the chimney-side, which is always empty without thee ; 

Take fiom the shelf overhead thy pipe and the box of tobacco ; 

Never so much thyself art thou as wdicn thiough the cuiling 
Smoke of the pipe or the foigcthy fuendly and jovial face gleams 
Round and red as the haivest moon thiough the mist of the maishesd 
Then, with a smile of content, thus answ’cied Basil the blacksmith, 
Taking with easy air the accustomed seat by the fireside : ■— 

‘ Benedict Bellefoiitaine, thou hast ever thy jest and thy ballad ! 

Ever in checifullcst mood ait thou, when others are filled wdth 
Gloomy forebodings of ill, and see only iiiin bcfoie them. 

Happy ait thou, as if every day thou haclsl picked up a horseshoe.’ 
Pausing a moment, to take the pipe that Evangeline brought him, 

And with a coal from the cmbcis had lighted, he slowly continued : — 
‘Four days now arc passed since the English ships at their anchors 
Ride in the Gaspcreaids mouth, with tbcir cannon pointed against us. 
What their design may be is unknown ; but all aie commanded 
On the morrow to meet in the church, where his Majesty’s mandate 
Will be proclaimed as Liw in the land. Alas ! m the meantime 
Many surmises of e\il alarm the hearts of the people.’ 

Then made answ'cr the farmer : - Pei haps some friendlier pin pose 
Brings these ships to our shoics. Peihatjs the harvests in Kngdand 
By untimely rains or unlimelier heat have been blighted, 

And from our bin sting barns they would feed their cattle and childicn.’ 
‘ Not so thinketh the folk in th<i village,’ said, w^armly, the blacksmith, 
Shaking his head, as in doubt; then, heaving a sigh, he continue<I 
‘Louisburg is not forgotten, nor IjCipi Scjoui, nor Port Royal. 

Many already have fled to the foiesl, and link on its outskirts, 

Waiting w’ith anxious hearts the dubious fate of to-morrow% 

Arms have been taken from us, and warlike weapons of all kinds ; 
Nothing is left but the blacksmith’s sledge and the scythe of the moiver.’ 
Then wuth a pleasant smile made answer the jovial farmer : — 

‘ Safer are w'e unarmed, in the midst of our flocks and our cornfields, 
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Safer within these peaceful dikes, besieged by the ocean, 

Than our fathers in forts, besieged by the enemy’s cannon. 

Fear no evil, my friend, and to-night may no shadow of soirow 
Fall on this house and hearth; for this is the night of the contiact. 

Built are the house and the barn. The merry lads of the village 
Strongly have built them and well ; and, breaking the glebe lound about 
them, 

Filled the barn with hay, and the house with food for a twelvemonth. 
Ren^ Leblanc will be here anon, with his papers and inkhorn. 

Shall we not then be glad, and lejoice in the joy of oui children ?’ 

As apart by the window she stood, with her hand in her lover’s, 
Blushing Lvangeline heard the words that her father had spoken, 

And, as they died on his lips, the worthy notaiy enteied. 

III. 

Bent like a labouring oar, that toils in the surf of the ocean, 

Bent, but not broken, by age was the form of the notary public ; 

Shocks of yellow hair, like the silken floss of the maize, hung 

Over his shoulders ; his forehead was high ; and glasses with horn bows 

Sat astride on his nose, with a look of wisdom supernal. 

Father of twenty children was he, and more than a hundred 
Children’s children rode on his knee, and heaid his great watch tick. 
Four long years in the times of the war had he languishcd^a captive, 
Suffering much in an old French fort as the fiiend of the English. 

Now, though warier grown, without all guile or suspicion, 

Ripe in wisdom was he, but pcatient, and simple, and childlike, 
lie wa.s beloved by all, and most of all by the children ; 

For he told them tales of the Loiip-gaiou in the forest, 

And of the goblin that came in the night to watei tlie horses, 

And of the white Ldtiche, the ghost of a child who unchiistened 
Died, and was doomed to haunt unseen the chambers of children ; 

And how on Christmas eve the oxen talked in the stable, 

And how the fever was cured by a spider shut up in a nutshell, 

And of the marvellous powers of four-leaved clover and horseshoes, 
With whatsoever else was writ in the lore of the village. 

Then up rose from liis seat by the fireside Basil the blacksmith, 
Knocked from his pipe the ashes, and slowly extending his right hand, 

* Father Leblanc,’ he exclaimed, Hhou hast heard the talk in the village, 
And, perchance, canst tell us some news of these ships and their eirand.’ 
Then with modest demeanour made answer the notary public,— 
Kxossip enough have I heard, in sooth, yet am never the wiser ; 

And what their eruind may be I know not better than others. 

Yet am I not of those who imagine some evil intention 

Brings them here, for we are at peace ; and why then molest us ? ’ ^ 

‘ God’s name ! ’ shouted the hasty and somewhat irascible blacksmith ; 

^ Must we in all things look for the how, and the why, and the wherefore ? 
Daily injustice is done, and might is the right of the strongest I ’ 
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But, without heeding his warmth, continued the notary public, — 

‘ Man is unjust, but God is just ; and finally justice 

Triumphs ; and well I remember a story, that often consoled me, 

When as a captive I lay in the old French fort at Port Royal.’ 

This was the old man’s favourite tale, and he loved to repeat it 
When his neighbours complained that any injustice was done them. 

‘ Once in an ancient city, whose name I no longer remember, 

Raised aloft on a column, a brazen statue of Justice 

Stood in the public square, upholding the scales in its left hand, 

And in its light a sword, as an emblem that justice presided 
Over the laws of the land, and the hearts and homes of the people. 
Even the birds had built their nests in the scales of the balance. 

Having no fear of the sword that flashed in the sunshine above them. 
But in the course of time the laws of the land were corrupted ; 

Might took the place of right, and the weak were oppressed, and the 
mighty 

Ruled with an iron rod. Then it chanced in a nobleman’s palace 
That a necklace of pearls was lost, and ere long a suspicion 
Fell on an orphan giil who lived as maid in the household. 

She, after form of trial condemned to die on the scaffold. 

Patiently met her doom at the foot of the statue of Justice. 

As to her Father in heaven her innocent spirit ascended, 

Lo ! o’er the city a tempest rose ; and the bolts of the thunder 
Smote the statue of bronze, and hurled in wrath from its left hand 
Down on the pavement below the clattering scales of the Imlance, 

And in the hollow thereof was found the nest of a magpie, 

Into whose clay-built walls the necklace of pearls was inwoven*’ 
Silenced, but not convinced, when the story was ended, the ]>lacksmith 
Stood like a man who fain would speak, but fmdeth no language ; 

All his thoughts were congealed into lines on his face, as the vapours 
Freeze in fantastic shapes on the window-p.ines in the wintci. 

Then Evangeline lighted the biazen lamp on the table, 

Filled, till it overflowed, the pewter tank<ud vith home-brewed ^ 
Nut-brown ale, that was famed for its strength in the village of Grand- 
Prd : 

While from his pocket the notary diew his papcis and inkhoin, 

Wrote with a steady hand the date and the age of the paities, 

Naming the dower of the bride in flocks of sheep and in cattle. 

Orderly all thing.s proceeded, and duly and well were t'ornpletcd, 

And the great seal of the law was ati like a sun on the margin. 

Then from his leathern pouch the farmer threw on the table 
Three times the old man’s fee in solid pieces of silver ; 

And the notaiy rising, and blessing the bride and the bridegroom, 
Lifted aloft the tankard of ale and drank to their welfare. 

Wiping the foam from his lip, he solemnly bowtnl and departed, 

While in silence the others sat and mused by the fireside, 

Till Evangeline brought the draught-board out of its comer. 
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Soon was the game begun. In triendly contention the old men 
Laughed at each lucky hit, or unsuccessful manoeuvre, 

Laughed when a man was crowned, or a breach was made in the king-row. 
Meanwhile apart, m the twilight gloom of a window’s embrasure, 

Sat the lovers, and whispered together, beholding the moon rise 
Over the pallid sea and the silvery mist of the meadows. 

Silently one by one, in the infinite meadows of heaven. 

Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the angels. 

Thus was the evening passed. Anon the bell from the belfry 
Rang out the hour of nine, the village curfew, and straightway 
Rose the guests and departed ; and silence reigned m the household. 
Many a faiewell woid and sweet good-night on the doorstep 
Lingeied long in Evangeline’s heart, and filled it with gladness. 
Carefully then were covered the embers that glowed on the heaithstone. 
And on the oaken staiis resounded the tiead of the farmer. 

Soon with a soundless step the foot of Evangeline followed. 

Up the staircase moved a luminous space in the darkness, 

Lighted less by the lamp than the shining face of the maiden. 

Silent she passed the hall, and entered the door of her chamber. 

Simple that chamber was, with its curtains of white, and its clothes-press 
Ample and high, on whose spacious shelves were carefully folded 
Linen and woollen stuffs, by the hand of Evangeline woven. 

This was the precious dower she would bring to her husband in marriage, 
Better than flocks and herds, being proofs of her skill as a housewife. 
Soon she extinguished her lamp, for the mellow and radiant moonlight 
Streamed through the windows, and lighted the room, till the heart of 
the maiden 

Swelled and obeyed its power, like the tremulous tides of the ocean. 

Ah ! she was fair, exceeding fair to behold, as she stood with 
Naked snow-white feet on the gleaming flour of her chamber ! 

Little she dreamed that below, among the trees of the orchard, 

Waited her lover and watched for the gleam of her lamp and her bhado\v. 
Yet were her thoughts of him, and at times a feeling of sadness 
Passed o’er lier soul, as the sailing shade of clouds m the moonlight 
Flitted across the floor and darkened the room for a moment. 

And, as she gazed from the window, she saw serenely the moon pass 
Forth from the folds of a cloud, and one star follow her footsteps, 

As out of Abraham’s tent young Ishmdcl wandered w'ith Hagar ! 


IV. 

Pleasantly losc next morn the sun on the village of Grand- Prc. 
Pleasantly gleamed in the soft, sweet air the Basin of Minas, 

Where the ships, with then* wavering shadows, were riding at anchoi. 
Life had long been astir in the village, and clamorous laljour 
Knocked with its hundred hands at the golden gates of the nioniing. 
Now from the country around, fiom the farms and neighbouring hamlets, 
Came in their holiday dresses the blithe Acadian peasants. 
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Many a glad good-morrow and jocund laugh from the young folk 
Made the bright air brighter, as up from the numerous meadows, 

Where no path could be seen but the liack of wheels in the greensward, 
Group after group appeared, and joined, or passed on the highway. 

Long ere noon, in the village all sounds of labour weie silenced. 
Thronged were the streets with people ; and noisy groups at the house- 
doors 

Sat in the cheeiful sun, and rejoiced and gossiped together. 

Every house was an inn, wheie all weie welcomed and feasted ; 

For with this simple people, who lived like biotheis togethei, 

All things were held in common, and what one had was another's. 

Yet under Benedict’s loof hospitality seemed more abundant : 

F or Evangeline stood among the guests of her father ; 

Bright was her face with smiles, and w^ords of welcome and gladness 
Fell from her beautiful lips, and blessed the cup as she gave it. 

Under the open sky, in the odoious an of the orchard, 

Stript of its golden fruit, was spread the feast of betiothal. 

There in the shade of the porch w^ere the piicst and the notary seated ; 
There good Benedict sat, and sturdy Basil the blacksmith. 

Not far withdiawm fiom these, by the cider-press and the beehives, 
Michael the fiddler was placed, wdth the gayest of hearts and of waist- 
coats. 

Shadow and light from the leaves ulteinatcly pLiyed on his snow-white 
Hair, as it waved in the w'ind ; and the jolly tace of the fiddler 
Glowed like a living coal when the ashes ai*c blown from the embers. 
Gaily the old man sang to the vibrant sound of his fiddle, 

Tons le^ Bourgeois dc Chartrci^^ and Le Cariihm dc J)u/i/cerfjue, 

And anon with his w^ooden shoes beat time to the music. 

Merrily, merrily whirled the wheels of the dk:2ying danec's 
Under the orchard-trees and down the path to the meadow’s ; 

Old folk and young together, and children mingled among them. 

Fairest of all the maids was Evangeline, Benedict’s daughtci ! 

Noblest of all the youths w-as Gabriel, son of the blacksmith I 

So passed the inurning away. And lo ! with a summons sonorous 
Sounaed the bell fiom its tower, and over the meadows a dium beat. 
Thronged ere long \vas the church with men. Without, in the churchyard, 
Waited the women. They stood by the graves, and lumg on the head- 
stones 

Garlands of autumn-leaves and evergreens fresh from the forest. 

Then came the guard from the ships, and marching proudly among them 
Entered the sacred portal. With loud and dissonant clangour 
Echoed the sound of their biazen drums from ceiling and casement, 
Echoed a moment only, and slowly the ponderous jiortcLl 
Closed, and in silence the crowd awaited the will of the soldieis. 

Then uprose their commander, and spake from the steps of the altar, 
Holding aloft in his hands, with its seals, the royal commission. 
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‘You are convened this day/ he said, ‘by his Majesty’s orders. 

Clement and kind has he been ; but how you have answered his kindness, 
Let your own hearts reply ! To my natural make and my temper 
Painful the task is I do, which to you I know must be grievous. 

Yet must I bow and obey, and deliver the will of our monarch ; 

Namely, that all your lands, and dwellings, and cattle of all kinds 
Forfeited be to the crown ; and that you yourselves from this province 
Be transported to other lands. God grant you may dwell there 
Ever as faithful subjects, a happy and peaceable people ! 

Prisoners now I declare you ; for such is his Majesty’s pleasure ! ’ 

As, when the air is serene in the sultry solstice of summer, 

Suddenly gathers a storm, and the deadly sling of the hailstones 
Beats down the farmer’s corn in the field and shatters his windows, 
Hiding the sun, and strewing the ground with thatch from the house- 
roofs, 

Bellowing fly the herds, and seek to break their enclosures ; 

So on the hearts of the people descended the words of the speaker. 
Silent a moment they stood in speechless wonder, and then rose 
Louder and ever louder a wail of sorrow and anger, 

And, by one impulse moved, they madly rushed to the doorway. 

Vain was the hope of escape ; and cries and fierce imprecations 
Rang through the house of prayer ; and high o’er the heads of the others 
Rose, with his arms uplifted, the figure of Basil the blacksmith, 

As, on a stormy sea, a spar is tossed by the billows. 

Flushed was his face and distorted with passion ; and wildly he shouted, 

‘ Down with the tyrants of England ! we never have sworn them 
allegiance ! 

Death to these foreign soldieis, who seize on our homes and our 
harv^ests ! ’ ‘ 

More he fain would have said, but the merciless hand of a soldier 
Smote him upon the mouth, and dragged him down to the pavement. 

In the midst of the strife and tumult of angry contention, 

T.o ! the door of the chancel opened, and Father Felician 
Entered, with serious mien, and ascended the steps of the altar. 

Raising his reverend hand, with a gesture he awed into silence 
All that clamorous throng ; and thus he spake to his people ; 

Deep were his tones and solemn ; in accents measured and mournful 
Spake he, as, after the tocsin’s alarum, distinctly the clock strikes. 

‘ What is this that ye do, my children ? what madness has seized you ? 
Forty years of my life have I laboured among you, and taught you, 

Not in word alone, but in deed, to love one another ! 

Is this the fruit of my toils, of my vigils and prayers and privations ? 

I lave you so soon forgotten all lessons of love and forgiveness 
This is the house of the Prince of Peace, and would you profane it 
Thus with violent deeds and hearts overflowing with hatred ? 

Lo ! where the crucified Christ from His cross is ga/ing upon you ! 

See ! in those sorrowful eyes what meekness and holy compassion ! 
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Hark! how those lips still lepeat the prayer, ‘‘O Father, forgive them ! ” 
Let us repeat that prayer in the hour when the w icked assail us, 

Let us repeat it now, and say, “ O Father, forgive them ! ” ' 

Few were his words of rebuke, but deep in the hearts of his people 
Sank they, and sobs of contrition succeeded the passionate outbreak, 
While they repeated his prayer, and said, ‘ 0 Fathei, forgive them ! ’ 

Then came the evening service. The tapers gleamed from the altar. 
Fervent and deep was the voice of the priest, and the people lesponded, 
Not with then lips alone, but their hearts ; and the Ave Maria 
Sang they, and fell on their knees, and their souls, with devotion 
translated 

Rose on the ardour of piayer, like Elijah ascending to hea\en. 

Meanwhile had spread in the village the tidings of ill, and on all sides 
Wandered, wailmg, from house to house the women and children. 

Long at her father’s door Evangeline stood, ith her right hand 
Shielding her eyes from the level rays of the sun, that, descending, 
Lighted the Milage street with mysteiious splendoui, and loofed each 
Peasant’s cottage with golden thatch, and emblazoned its windou s. 
Long within had been spread the snow-white cloth on the table ; 

There stood the wheaten loaf, and the honcyfragiant with wild-flowers; 
There stood the tankard of ale, and the cheese fresh brought from the 
dairy ; 

And, at the head of the board, the great arm-chair of the farmer. 

Thus did Evangeline wait at her father’s door, as the sunset 
Threw the long shadows of trees o’er the broad ambiosial meadows. 

Ah ! on her spirit within a deeper shadow had fallen, 

And from the fields of her soul a fragrance celestial ascended,- » 
Charity, meekness, love, and hope, and foigivcncss, and patience I 
Then, all-foigctful of self, she wandered into the village, 

Cheering with looks and v'oids the mournful hearts of the women, 

As o’er the darkening fields with lingering steps they departed, 

Urged by their household caics, and the weary feet of their children. 
Down sank the great red sun, and in golden, glimmering vajxiurs 
Veiled the light of his fare, like the Prophet descending fiom Sinai. 
Sweetly over the village the bell of the Angelus sounded. 

Meanwhile, amid the gloom, by the church Evangeline lingeiecl. 

All was silent within ; and in vain at the door and the windows 
Stood she, and listened and looked, till, overcome by emotion, 

^ Gabriel ! ’ cried she aloud with tremulous voice ; but no answer ^ 

Came from the graves of the dead, nor the gloomier grave of the living. 
Slowly at length she returned to the tenantless house of her fatlici. 
Smouldered the fire on the hearth, on the board was the supper imt.istcd, 
Empty and diear was each room, and haunted with phantoms of terror. 
Sadly echoed her step on the stair and the floor of her chamber. 

In the dead of the night she heard the dist'onsolatc rain fall 
Loud on the withered leaves of the sycamore-trcc by the window. 
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Keenly the lightning flashed ; and the voice of the echoing thunder 
Told her that God was in heaven, and governed the world He created ! 
Then she remembered the tale she had heard of the justice of Heaven ; 
Soothed was her troubled soul, and she peacefully slumbered till morning. 


V. 

F our times the sun had risen and set ; and now on the fifth day 
Cheerily called the cock to the sleeping maids of the farm-house. 

Soon o’er the yellow fields, in silent and mournful procession, 

Came from the neighbouring hamlets and farms the Acadian women, 
Diiving m ponderous wains their household goods to the sea-shore, 
Pausing and looking back to gaze once more on their dwellings, 

Ere they were shut from sight by the winding road and the woodland. 
Close at their sides their children ran, and urged on the oxen. 

While in their little hands they clasped some fragments of playthings. 

Thus to the Gaspereau’s mouth they hurried ; and there on the sea- 
beach 

Piled in confusion hiy the household goods of the peasants. 

All day long between the shore and the ships did the boats ply ; 

All day long the wains came labouring down from the village. 

Late in the afternoon, when the sun was near to his setting, 

Echoed far o’er the fields came the roll of drums from the churchyaul. 
Thithei the women and children thiongcd. On a sudden the church- 
doors 

Opened, and forth came the guard, and marching in gloomy piocession 
Followed the long-imprisoned but patient Acadian fanners. 

Even as pilgrims, who journey afar from theii home.s and their countiy, 
Sing as they go, and in singing forget they arc weary and wayworn, 

So with songs on their lips the Acadian peasants (les('endcd 

Down from the church to the shore, amid their wives and their daughters. 

Foremost the young men came ; and, raising together their voices, 

Sang with tremulous lips a chant of the Catliolic Missions : — 

^ Sacred heart of the Saviour ! O inexhaustible fountain I 
Fill our hearts this day with strength and submission and patience ! ’ 
Then the old men, as they marched, and the women that stood by the 
wayside, 

Joined m the sacred psalm, and the birds in the sunshine above them 
JVIingled their notes therewith, like voices of spirits departed. 

Half-way down to the shore JCvangcline waited in silence, 

Not overcome with grief, but strong in the hour of affliction, 

Calmly and sadly she waited, until the procession approached her, 

And she beheld the face of Gabriel pale with emotion. 

Tears then fllled her eyes, and, eagerly running to meet him, 

Clasped she his hands, and laid her head on his shoulder, and whispered - 
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^Gabriel ! be of good cheei ! for if we love one another 
Nothing, m truth, can harm us, whatever mischances may happen ’ ’ 
Smiling she spake these words ; then suddenly paused, for her father 
Saw she slowly advancing. Alas ! how changed was his aspect I’ 

Gone was the glow from his cheek, and the fire from his eye, and his 
footstep 

Heavier seemed with the w eight of the heavy heart in his bosom. 

But with a smile and a sigh, she clasped his neck and embraced him, 
Speaking words of endeaiment w'here w'ords of comfort availed not. 
Thus to the Gaspereau’s mouth moved on that mournful procession. 

There disorder prevailed, and the tumult and stir of embarking. 
Busily plied the freighted boats ; and in the confusion 
Wives were tom from their husbands, and mothers, too late, saw their 
children 

Left on the land, extending then arms, with wildest entreaties. 

So unto separate ships wxre Basil and Gabriel earned. 

While in despair on the shore Evangeline stood with her father. 

Half the task was not done when the sun w^ent dow^n, and the twilight 
Deepened and daikened around ; and in baste the refiuent ocean 
Fled away fiom the shore, and left the line of the sand-beach 
Covered with waifs of the tide, with kelp and the slippery sca-w^eed. 
Farther back in the midst of the household goods and the w^agons, 

Like to a gipsy cMinp, or a leaguer after a battle, 

All escape cut off ];y the sea, and the sentinels neai them, 

Lay encamped for the night the houseless Ac<idian farmers. 

Jkick to its nethermost caves retreated the bellowing ocean. 

Dragging adown the beach the lattling peb])lcs, and leaving 
Inland and far up the shoie the stranded boats of the sailoi.s. 

Then, as the night descended, the herds returned fiom their jiasturcs ; 
Sweet was the moist still air with the odour of milk from their udders ; 
Lowing they waited, and long, at the well-known b«iis of the fiiiinyard, 
Waited and looked m vam for the voice and the hand of the miikimud. 
Silence I'cigned in the streets ; from the thuit h no Angeliis sounded, 
Rose no smoke fiom the roots, and gleamed no lights fiom the windows. 

But on the shoies meanwhile the evening fues had been kindled, 
Built of the drift-wood lliiown on tlu‘ sands fnnn \Mecks in the temjiest. 
Round them shajies of gloom and soriowful fat'es were gathered, 

Voices of women were heard, and ot men, and the dying of children. 
Onward from tire to tire, as from hearth to hearth in his parisli. 
Wandered the faithful priest, <'onsoling and blessing and t'hcering, 

Like unto shipwrecked Paul on IMelila’s desolate sea-shore. 

Thus he approached the jilacc where ICvangelinc sat with her father, 
And in the flickering light beheld the face of the old man, 

Haggard and hollow and wan, and without either thought or emotion, 
E’en as the face of a clock from which the hands have b(‘en taken. 
Vainly Evangeline strove with words and caresses to cheer him, 

Vainly offered him food ; yet he moved not, he looked not, he spake not, 
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But, with a vacant stare, ever gazed at the flickering firelight. 

^ BenediciteJ^ murmured the priest, in tones of compassion. 

More he fain would have said, but his heait was full, and his accents 
Faltered and paused on his lips, as the feet of a child on a threshold, 
Hushed by the scene he beholds, and the awful presence of sorrow. 
Silently, therefore, he laid his hand on the head of the maiden. 

Raising his tearful eyes to the silent stars that above them 

Moved on their way, unperturbed by the wrongs and sorrows of mortals. 

Then sat he down at her side, and they wept together in silence. 

Suddenly rose from the south a light, as in autumn the blood-red 
Moon climbs the ciystal walls of hea\en, and o’ei the horizon 
Titan-like stretches its hundred hands upon mountain and meadow, 
Seizing the rocks and the nvers, and piling huge shadows together. 
Broader and ever broader it gleamed on the roofs of the village, 
(ileamed on the sky and the sea, and the ships that lay m the roadstead. 
Columns of shining smoke uprose, and flashes of flame were 
Thrust through their folds and withdrawn, like the quivering hands of 
a martyr. 

Then as the wind seized the glecds and the burning thatch, and, uplifting, 
Whirled them aloft through the air, at once from a hundred housetops 
Started the sheeted smoke with flashes of flame inteimingled. 

These things beheld in dismay the ciowd on the shore and on ship- 
board. 

Speechless at fiist they stood, then cried aloud in their anguish, 

* We shall behold no more our homes in the village of Grand-Prd I * 
Loud on a sudden the cocks began to crow in the farmyards, 

TInnking the day had dawned ; and anon the lowing of cattle 
Came on the evening breeze, by the burking of dogs interrupted. 

Then rose a sound of dread, such as startles the sleeping encampments 
Far in the western prairies or forests that skirt the Nebraska, 

When the wild horses affrighted sweep by with the speed of the whirlwind, 
Or the loud bellowing herds of buffaloes rush to the river. 

Such was the sound that arose on the night, as the herds and the horses 
Broke through their folds and fences, and madly rushed o’er the meadows. 

Overwhelmed with the sight, yet speechless, the priest and the maiden 
Gazed on the scene of terror that reddened and widened before them ; 
And as they turned at length to speak to their silent companion, 

Lo ! from his seat he had fallen, and stretched abroad on the sea-shorc 
Motionless lay his form, from which the soul had departed. 

Slowly the priest uplifted the lifeless head, and the maiden 
Knelt at her father’s side, and wailed aloud in her terror. 

Then in a swoon she sank, and lay with her head on his bosom. 
Through the long night she lay in deep, oblivious slumber ; 

And when she woke from the trance, she beheld a multitude near licr. 
Faces of friends she beheld, that were mournfully gazing upon hei, 
Tallicl, with tearful eyes, and looks of saddest compassion, 
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Still the blaze of the burning village illumined the landscape, 

Reddened the sky overhead, and gleamed on the faces around her, 

And like the day of doom it seemed to her wavering senses. 

Then a familiar voice she heaid, as it said to the people,- - 
^ Let us bmy him here by the sea. When a happiei season 
Brings us ag<un to our homes from the unknown land of our exile, 

Then shall his sacied dust be piously laid in the churchyard.’ 

Such were the vords of the priest. And there in haste by the seaside, 
Having the glaie of the burning village for funeral torches, 

But without bell or book, they buried the farmer of Grand-Pre. 

And as the voice of the priest lepeated the service of sorrow, 

Lo ! with a mournful sound, like the voice of a vast congregation. 
Solemnly answered the sea, and mingled its roar with the dirges. 

’Twas the returning tide, that afar from the waste of the ocean, 

With the first dawn of the day, came heaving and hmrying landward. 
Then recommenced once moie the stii and noise of embarking; 

And with the ebb of the tide the ships sailed out of the harboui, 
Leaving behind them the dead on the shore, and the village in luins. 


PART THE SECOND. 

1 . 

Many a weaiy year had passed since the burning of Grand- Prd, 

When on the falling tide the freighted vessels depaited, 

Bearing a nation, with all its household gods, into exile, 

Exile without an end, and without an example in story. 

Far asunder, on separate coa.sts, the Acadians landed ; 

Scattered were they, like flakes of snow, when the wind fioin the noith- 
east 

Strikes aslant through the fogs that darken the Banks of Newfoundland. 
Friendless, homeless, hopeless, they wandered from city to ( ity, 

From the cold lakes of the North to sultiy Southern savannas,- 
From the bleak shores of the sea to the lands where the Father of Watei s 
Seizes the hills m his hands, and diags them down to the ocean, 

Deep in their sands to bury the scattered bones of the mammoth. 
Friends they sought and homc.s ; and many, despairing, heart-broken, 
Asked of the eaith but a grave, and no longei a friend nor a fuesicle. 
Written their history stands on tablets of stone in the churchyards. 
Long among them was seen a maiden who waited and wandered, 

Lowly and meek in spirit, and patiently suffeiing all things. 

Fair was she and young ; but, alas I before her extended, 

Dreary and vast and silent, the desert of life, with its pathway 
Marked by the graves of those who had sorrowed and suffered before her, 
Passions long extinguished, and liopcs long dead and abandoned, 

As the emigrant’s way tfer the Western desert is marked by 
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Camp-fires long consumed, and bones that bleach in the sunshine. 
Something there was in her life incomplete, imperfect, unfinished ; 

As if a morning of June, with all its music and sunshine, 

Suddenly paused in the sky, and, fading, slowly descended 
Into the east again, from whence it late had arisen. 

Sometimes she lingered in towns, till, urged by the fever within her, 
Urged by a restless longing, the hunger and thirst of the spirit, 

She would commence again her endless search and endeavour ; 
Sometimes in churchyards strayed, and gazed on the crosses and tomb- 
stones. 

Sat by some nameless grave, and thought that perhaps in its bosom 
He was already at rest, and she longed to slumber beside him. 
Sometimes a i umour, a hearsay, an inarticulate whisper, 

Came with its aiiy hand to point and beckon her foiward. 

Sometimes she spake with those who had seen her beloved and known 
him, 

But it was long ago, in some fai*-off place or forgotten. 

‘ Gabriel Lajeunesse ! ’ said they ; ‘ O yes ! we have seen him. 

He was with Basil the blacksmith, and both have gone to the prairies ; 
Courcurs-deS'Bois aie they, and famous hunters and trappers.’ 

‘ ( rabriel Lajeunesse ! ’ said others ; ^ O yes I we have seen him. 

He is a Voyageur in the lowlands of Louisiana.’ 

Then would they say, ‘ Dear child ! why dream and wait for him longer ? 
Arc there not other youths as fair as (Jabriel ? others 
Who have hearts as tendei and true, and spirits as loyal ? 

Here is Haj^tiste Leblanc, the notary’s son, who has loved thee 
Many a tedious ye<ir ; come, give him thy hand and be happy ! 

Thou art too fair to be left to braid St. Catherine’s ti esses.’ 

Thmi wolild ICvangfdine answer, serenely but sadly, ^ I cannot ! 

Whitlier my heart has gone, there follows my hand, and not elsewhere. 
For when the heart goes before, like a lamp, and illumines the pathway, 
Many things are made clear, that else lie hidden in darkness.’ 
Theicupon the priest, her friend and father-confessor, 

Said, with a smile, ‘ O daughter 1 thy ( loci thus speaketh within thee ! 
Talk not of wasted affection, affection never was wasted ; 

If it enrich not the heart of another, its waters, leturning 
Back to their .springs, like the rain, shall fill them full of refreshment ; 
That which the fountain sends forth returns again to the fountain. 
Patience ; accomplish thy labour; accomplish thy work of affection ! 
Sorrow and silence are stiong, and patient endurance is godlike, 
Ther(‘foie accomplish thy labour of love, till the heart is made godlike, 
Pui ified, stnmgthcned, pcifected, and rendered more worthy of heaven ! ’ 
diccred by the good man’s words, Kvangcline laboured and waited. 
Still in her heart she hcaid the funeral dirge of the ocean, 

But with its sound there was mingled a voice that whispered, ^ Despair 
not I ’ 

Thus did that poor soul wander in want and cheerless discomfort, 
Bleeding, barefooted, over the shards and thorns of existence. 





Let me essay, O Muse ! to follow the wanderer’s footsteps ; — 

Not through each devious path, each changeful year of existence ; 

But as a traveller follows a streamlet’s course through the valley : 

Far from its margin at times, and seeing the gleam of its water 
Here and there, m some open space, and at intervals only ; 

Then drawing nearer its banks, through sylvan glooms that conceal it, 
Though he behold it not, he can hear its continuous murmur ; 

Happy, at length, if he find the spot where it reaches an outlet. 


II. 

It was the month of May. Far down the Beautiful River, 

Past the Ohio shore and past the mouth of the Wabash, 

Into the golden stream of the broad and swift Mississippi, 

Floated a cumbrous boat, that was rowed by Acadian boatmen. 

It was a band of exiles : a laft, as it were, from the shipwrecked 
Nation, scattered along the coast, now floating together, 

Bound by the bonds of a common belief and a common misfortune ; 

Men and women and children, who, guided by hope or by hearsay, 
Sought for their kith and their kin among the few-acred farmers 
On the Acadian coast, and the prairies of fair Opelousas. 

With them Evangeline went, and her guide, the Father Felician. 
Onward o’er sunken sands, through a wilderness sombre with forests, 
Day after day they glided adown the turbulent river ; 

Night after night, by their blazing fires, encamped on its borders. 

Now through rushing chutes, among green islands, where plumelike 
Cotton-trees nodded their shadowy crests, they swept with the current, 
Then emerged into broad lagoons, where silvery sand-bars 
Lay in the stream, and along the wimpling waves of their margin, 
Shining with snow-white plumes, large flocks of pelicans waded. 

Level the landscape grew, and along the shores of the river. 

Shaded by china-trees, m the midst of luxuriant gardens, 

Stood the houses of planters, with negro-cabins and dove-cots. 

They were approaching the region where leigns perpetual summer, 
Where through the Golden Coast, and groves of orange and citron, 
Sweeps with majestic curve the river away to the eastward. 

They, too, swerved from their course; and, entering the Bayou of 
Plaquemine, 

Soon were lost in a maze of sluggish and devious waters. 

Which, like a network of steel, extended in every direction. 

Over their heads the towering and tenebrous boughs of the cypress 
Met in a dusky arch, and trailing mosses in mid-air 
Waved like banners that hang on the walls of ancient cathedrals. 
Deathlike the silence seemed, and unbroken, save by the herons 
Home to their roosts in the cedar-trees returning at sunset. 

Or by the owl, as he greeted the moon with demoniac laughter. 

Lovely the moonlight was as it glanced and gleamed on the water, 
Gleamed on the columns of cypress and cedar sustaining the arches, 
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Down through whose broken vaults it fell as through chinks in a ruin. 
Dreamlike, and indistinct, and strange were all things around them ; 
And o’er their spirits there came a feeling of wonder and sadness, — 
Strange forebodings of ill, unseen and that cannot be compassed. 

As, at the tramp of a horse’s hoof on the turf of the prairies, 

Far in advance are closed the leaves of the shrinking mimosa, 

So, at the hoof-beats of fate, with sad forebodings of evil, 

Shrinks and closes the heart, ere the stroke of doom has attained it. 

But Evangeline’s heart was sustained by a vision, that faintly 
Floated before her eyes, and beckoned her on through the moonlight. 

It was the thought of her brain that assumed the shape of a phantom. 
Through those shadowy aisles had Gabriel wandered before her, 

And every stroke of the oar now brought him nearer and nearer. 

Then m his place, at the prow of the boat, rose one of the oarsmen, 
And, as a signal sound, if others like them peradventure 
Sailed on those gloomy and midnight streams, blew a blast on his bugle 
Wild through the dark colonnaded and corridois leafy the blast rang, 
Breaking the seal of silence, and giving tongues to the forest. 

Soundless above them the banners of moss just stiired to the music. 
Multitudinous echoes awoke and died in the distance, 

Over the watery floor, and beneath the reverberant blanches : 

But not a voice replied ; no answer came from the darkness ; 

And, when the echoes had ceased, like a sense of pain was the silence. 
Then Evangeline slept ; but the boatmen rowed thiough the midnight, 
Silent at times, then singing familiar Canadian boat-songs, 

Such as they sang of old on their own Acadian rivers, 

While thiough the night were heard the mysterious sounds of the deseit 
Far off, — indistinct,— as of wave or wind m the forest, 

Mi^ed with the whoop of the crane and the roar of the grim alligator. 

Thus ere another noon they emerged from the shades ; and before then 
Lay, in the golden sun, the lakes of the Atchafalaya, 

Water-lilies in myriads rocked on the slight undulations 
Made by the passing oars, and, resplendent in beauty, the lotus 
Lifted her golde.n crown above the heads of the boatmen. 

Faint was the air with the odorous breath of magnolia blossoms, 

And with the heat of noon ; and numberless sylvan islands, 

Fragrant and thickly embowered with blossoming hedges of roses, 
Near to whose shores they glided along, invited to slumber. 

Soon by the fairest of these their weary oars were suspended. 

Under the boughs of Wachita willows, that grew by the margin, 

Safely their boat was moored ; and scattered about on the greensward, 
Tired with their midnight toil, the weary travellers slumbered. 

Over them vast and high extended the cope of a cedar. 

Swinging from its great arms, the trumpet-flower and the grape-vine 
Hung their ladder of ropes aloft like the ladder of Jacob, 

On whose pendulous stairs the angels ascending, descending, 

Were the swift humming-birds, that flitted from blossom to blossom, 
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Let me essay, O Muse ! to follow the wanderer’s footsteps ; — 

Not through each devious path, each changeful year of existence ; 

But as a traveller follows a streamlet’s course through the valley : 

Far from its margin at times, and seeing the gleam of its water 
Here and there, in some open space, and at intervals only ; 

Then drawing nearer its banks, through sylvan glooms that conceal it, 
Though he behold it not, he can hear its continuous murmur ; 

Happy, at length, if he find the spot where it reaches an outlet. 


IL 

It was the month of May, Far down the Beautiful River, 

Past the Ohio shore and past the mouth of the Wabash, 

Into the golden stream of the broad and swift Mississippi, 

Floated a cumbrous boat, that was rowed by Acadian boatmen. 

It was a band of exiles : a raft, as it were, from the shipwrecked 
Nation, scattered along the coast, now floating together, 

Bound by the bonds of a common belief and a common misfortune ; 

Men and women and children, who, guided by hope or by hearsay, 
Sought for their kith and their kin among the few-acred lamiers 
On the Acadian coast, and the prairies of fair Opelousas. 

With them Evangeline went, and her guide, the Father Felician. 
Onward o’er sunken sands, through a wilderness sombre with forests, 
Day after da^r they glided adown the turbulent river ; 

Night after night, by their blazing fires, encamped on its borders. 

Now through rushing chutes, among green islands, w'here plumelike 
Cotton-trees nodded their shadowy crests, they swept with the current, 
Then emerged into broad lagoons, where silvery sand-bars 
Lay in the stream, and along the wimpling waves of their margin, 
Shining with snow-white plumes, large flocks of pelicans waded. 

Level the landscape grew, and along the shores of the river, 

Shaded by china-trees, in the midst of luxuriant gardens, 

Stood the houses of planters, with negro-cabins and dove-cots. 

I'hey were approaching the region where reigns perpetual summer, 
Where through the Golden Coast, and groves of orange and citron, 
Sweeps with majestic curve the river away to the eastward. 

They, too, swerved from their course; and, entering the Bayou of 
Plaquemine, 

Soon were lost in a maze of sluggish and devious waters, 

Which, like a network of steel, extended in every direction. 

Over their heads the towering and tenebrous boughs of the cypress 
Met in a dusky arch, and trailing mosses in mid-air 
Waved like banners that hang on the w^alls of ancient cathedrals. 
Deathlike the silence seemed, and unbroken, save by the herons 
Home to their roosts in the cedar-trees returning at sunset, 

Or by the owl, as he greeted the moon with demoniac laughter. 

Lovely the moonlight was as it glanced and gleamed on the water, 
Gleamed on the columns of cypress and cedar sustainmg the arches, 
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Such was the vision Evangeline saw as she slumbered beneath it. 

Filled was her heart with love, and the dawn of an opening heaven 
Lighted her soul in sleep with the glory of regions celestial. 

Nearer, ever nearer, among the numberless islands, 

Darted a light, swift boat, that sped away o’er the water, 

Urged on its course by the sine%vy arms of hunters and trappers. 
Northward its prow was turned, to the land of the bison and beaver. 

At the helm sat a youth, with countenance thoughtful and carewoin. 
Dark and neglected locks overshadowed his brow, and a sadness 
Somewhat beyond his years on his face was legibly written. 

Gabriel was it, who, weary with waiting, unhappy and restless, 

Sought in the Western wilds oblivion of self and of sorrow. 

Swiftly they glided along, close under the lee of the island ; 

But by the opposite bank, and behind a screen of palmettos, 

So that they saw not the boat, where it lay concealed in the willows, 

All undisturbed by the dash of their oars, and unseen, were the sleepers ; 
Angel of God was there none to awaken the slumbering maiden. 

Swiftly they glided away, like the shade of a cloud on the prairie. 

After the sound of their oars on the tholes had died in the distance, 

As from a magic trance the sleepers awoke, and the maiden 
Said with a sigh to the friendly priest, ‘O Father Fclician ! 

Something says in my heart that near me Gabriel wanders. 

Is it a foolish dream, an idle and vague superstition ? 

Or has an angel passed, and revealed the truth to my spirit ? ’ 

Then, with a blush, she added, ‘ Alas for my credulous fancy I 
Unto ears like thine such words as these have no meaning.’ 

But made answer the reverend man, and he smiled as he answered, — 

' Daughter, thy words are not idle ; nor are they to me without meaning. 
Feeling is deep and still ; and the word that floats on the surface 
Is as the tossing buoy, that betrays where the anchor is hidden. 
Therefore trust to thy heart, and to what the world calls illusions. 
Gabriel truly is near thee ; for not far away to the southward, 

On the banks of the Tcche, arc the towns of St. Maur and St. Martin. 
There the long-wandering bride shall be given again to her bridegroom, 
There the long-absent pastor regain his flock and his sheepfold. 
Beautiful is the land, with its prairies and foiests of fruit-trees; 

Under the feet a gaidcn of flowers, and the bluest of heavens 
Bending above, and resting its dome on the walls of the forest. 

They who dwell there have named it the Eden of Louisiana.’ 

With these words of cheer they arose and continued their journey. 
Softly the evening came. The sun from the western horizon 
Like a magician extended his golden wand o’er the landscape ; 
Twinkling vapours arose ; and sky and water and forest 
Seemed all on Are at the touch, and melted and mingled together. 
Hanging between two skies, a cloud with edges of silver, 

Floated the boat, with its dripping oars, on the motionless water 
Filled was Evangeline’s heart with inexpressible sweetness. 
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Touched by the magic spell, the sacred fountains of feeling 
Glowed with the hght of love, as the skies and wateis around her. 
Then from a neighbouiing thicket the mocking-bird, wildest of sing 
Swinging aloft on a willow spiay that hung o’er the water, 

Shook fiom his little throat such flf>ods of delirious music, 

That the whole air and the woods and the waves seemed silent to lis 
Plaintive at first were the tones and sad ; then soaring to madness 
Seemed they to follow or guide the revel of fren/aed 1 bacchantes. 
Single notes were then heard, in sonowfnl, low lamentation ; 

Till, having gathered them all, he flung them abroad in derision, 

As when, aftei a storm, a gust of wind through the tree-tops 
Shakes down the rattling lam in a ciystal shower on the blanches. 
With such a i[)relucle as this, and hearts that tlirolibcd with emotion 
Slowly they enteied the Teche, where it flows through the green ( 
loiisas, 

And, through the amber air, above the crest of the woodland, 

Saw the column of smoke that arose fioin a neighbcmring dwelling ; 
Sounds of a honi they heard, and the distant lowing of cattle. 


Near to the bank of the river, oku shadowed by oaks, from \vl 
branches 

Garlands of Spanish moss and of mystic mistletoe fiaunt<‘d, 

Such as the Druids cut down with golden hatchets at Vulc-tide, 
Stood, secluded and still, the house of the herdsman. A garden 
(Jirded it lound about with a belt of luxuiiant blossoms, 

Filling the air with fiagnince. I'he hotrse itself was of timlieis 
liewn from the c)pn*ss-tr(*e, and carefully fitted togetlnu’. 

Large and hnv w'as the roof ; and on .slendei columns snjiported, 
Rose-wreathed, \ine'eneircl(‘d, a bioad and spaf ions \<‘iamla, 
Haunt of the humming-bird ami the bee, e\tend<'d mound it. 

At each end of the house, amid the flowers of the g.irden, 

Stationed the dove-cots were, as love's peipiitual symbol, 

Scenes of endless wooing, and endless contentions of rivals. 

Silence reigned o’er the place. The line of shadow and sunshine 
Ran near the tops of the trees ; but the lumse itself was in shadtnv, 
And fiom its cbimney-toj), ascending and slowly expanding 
Into the evening air, a thin bine cohunn of smoke rose. 

In the rear of tiui houst*, fiom the gai<len jjate, ran a pathway 
Through the great groves of oak to the skirts of the hmitless prairie 
Into wdiose sea of flow^i'rs the sun was skiwly descemling. 

Full in his tia<'k of light, like ships with shadowy canvas 
Hangdng loose from their .spars in a iiiotionle.ss calm in the tropics, 
Stood a Chester of trees, with tangled I’ordage of grape-vinc.s. 

Just where the woodlands met the flowery surf of the jiraiiie. 
Mounted upon his lior.se, w'ith Spani.sh saddle and stirrups, 

Sat a herdsman, arrayetl in gaiters and doublet of deerskin. 





Bioad and brown was the face that from under the Spanish sombrero 
(hi'/ed on the peaceful scene, with the loidly look of its mastei. 

Round about him were niimberlesb herds of kine, that were glazing 
Quietly in the meado\\s, and breathing the vapoury freshness 
That upiose ftom the river, and spread itself over the landscape. 
Slowly lifting the horn that hung at his side, and expanding 
Fully his broad, deep chest, he blew a blast, that resounded 
Wildly and sweet and far, through the still damp air of the evening. 
Suddenly out of the glass the long white horns of the cattle 
Rose like flakes of foam on the adverse currents of ocean. 

Silent a moment they gazed, then bellowing rushed o’er the prairie, 
And the whole mass became a cloud, a shade in the distance. 

Then, as the herdsman turned to the house, through the gate of the gardei 
Saw he the forms of the priest and the maiden advancing to meet him. 
Suddenly down from his horse he sprang in amazement, and forward 
Rushed with extended arms and exclamations of wonder. 

When they beheld his face, they recognised Basil the blacksmith. 
Hearty his welcome was, as he led his guests to the garden. 

There in an aibour of roses with endless question and answer 
(lave they vent to their he«'iUs, and renewed their friendly embraces, 
Laughing and weeping by turns, or sitting silent and thoughtful. 
Thoughtful, for (labriel came not ; and now dark doubts and misgiving 
Stole o’er the maiden’s heart ; and Basil, somewhat embarrassed, 
Bioke the silence and said, ^ If you came by the Atchafalaya, 

How have you nowhere encountered my Gabriel’s boat on the bayous ? 
Over ICvangehnc’s face at the words of Basil a shade pas.scd, 

Tcais came into her eyes, and she said, with a tremulous accent, 
‘Gone ? is (Jabrid gone ? ' and, concealing her face on his shoulder, 

All her o’erburdenod heart gave way, and she wept and lamented. 

Then the good liasil said, and his voice grew blithe as he said it, - 
‘Be of good cheer, my child ; it is only to-day he departed. 

Foolish boy ! he has left me alone with my herds and my horses. 
Moody and restless grown, and tried and troubled, his spirit 
Could no longer enduie the calm of this quiet existence. 

Thinking ever of thee, unc(‘rt:iin and sorrowful ever, 

Ever silent, or speaking only of thee and his tioubles, 

I le at length ha<l IxTome so tedious to men and to maidens, 

Tedious even to me, that at length 1 bethought me, and sent him 
Unto the Unvn of Adayes to trade for mules with the Spjiniards. 
Thence he will follow the Indian trails to the O/ark Mountains, 
Hunting for furs in the forests, on i ivers trapping the beaver. 

Therefore be of good cheer ; we will follow the fugitive lover ; 

He is not far on his way, and the Fates and the streams arc against bin 
Up and away to-morrow, and through the red dew of the morning 
We will follow him fast, and bring him buck to his prison/ 

Then glad voices were heard, and up from the banks of the river, 
Borne aloft on his comrades’ arms, came Michacd the fiddler. 
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Long under Basil’s roof had he lived like a god on Olympus, 

Having no other care than dispensing music to mortals. 

Fai renowned was he for his silver locks and his fiddle. 

‘ Long live Michael,’ they cried, ^ our brave Acadian minstrel ! ’ 

As they boie him aloft in triumphal procession ; and stiaightway 
Father Felician advanced with Evangeline, greeting the old man 
Kindly and oft, and recalling the past, while Basil, eniaptured, 

Hailed with hilarious joy his old companions and gossips, 

Laughing loud and long, and embracing mothers and daughters. 

Much they marvelled to see the wealth of the cidevant blacksmith, 

All his domains and his herds, and his patriarchal demeanour ; 

Much they marvelled to hear his tales of the soil and the climate, 

And of the prairies, whose numbciless herds wei<; his wlio would take 
them ; 

Each one thought in his heart, that he, too, would go and do likewise. 
Thus they ascended the steps, and, crossing the brec/y \ eranda, 
Filtered the hail of the house, where already the suppt‘r of Basil 
Waited liis late return ; and they rested and feasted together. 

Over the joyous feast the sudden darkness descended. 

All was silent without, and, illuming the landscape with silver, 

Fair rose the dewy moon and the myriad stars; but within doors, 
Brighter than these, shone the faces of friends in the glimmering lamplight. 
Then from his station aloft, at the head of the table, the lienlsman 
Toured forth his heart and his wine together in endless profusion, 
lighting his pipe, that was filled with sweet Natchitoches tobacco, 

Thus lie spake to his guests, who listened, anrl smiled as they listened : 
‘Welcome once more, my friends, wlio long ha\c been friendless an<i 
homeless. 

Welcome once moic to a home, that is lielttu perchance than the old one * 
Heie no hungry winter congeals our Idood lik<‘ the rivers ; 

Here no stony ground provokes lh(‘ wrath of the fanmu'. 

Smoothly the ploughshare runs through the .soil, as a keel through the 
water. 

All the year round the orange-groves are in bIa.ssom ; and grass grows 
More in a single night than a wliole Canadian summer. 

Here, too, numlierless herds run wiki and unclaimed in the prairies ; 
Here, too, lands maybe hud for the asking, and forests of timber 
With a few blows of the axe are hewn and framed into houses. 

After your house.s arc built, ?md your fiekls are yellow with harvests, 

No King ( Jcoige of England .shall drive you away from your hom<*steads, 
Burning your dwell ing.s and ])arns,and stealing your farms and your (at tie.’ 
.Speaking these words, he bkuv a wrathful cloud from hi.s nostrils, 

While his huge, brown hand came thundering down on th<‘ tab’r, 

So that the guests all .started ; and Father Felician, astoun(l<*(!, 
Suddenly paused, with a pinch of snuff half way to his nostrils. 

But the brave Basil resumed, and his words W'cre milder and gayer • - 
‘ Only beware of the fever, my friends, beware of the fever ! 
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For It is not like linil (jf oiu cold Atadidii climate, 

Cured by wearm^i a spider hung round one’s neck in a nutshell ! ’ 

I'hen there were vt>]ces heard at the door, and footsteps approaching 
Sounded upc»n the stairs and the floor of the hn‘e/y veranda. 

It was the neighhoining Cie<des and small Acadian planters, 

Who had been summoned all to the house of llasil the herdsman. 
Meiry the meeting was of ancient coiniades and neighbours : 

Fiiend ( lasped liiend in Ids arms ; and they who befoie v\ere as strangeis, 
Meeting in exile, became sti .light way as ii lends to each other, 

Diavvn Ijy the gentle bond of a (ominon country together, 
liut in the neighbouiing hall a stiain of music, proceeding 
From tlie aix-ordant stimgsof Michafd's melodious fiddle, 

Broke up all further si>eech. Away, like children delighted. 

All things foigotten beside, they gave themsehes to the maddening 
Whirl of the diz/.y dance, as it swept and sw’ayed to the music, 
Dreamlike, with beaming eyes an(l the rush of fluttering garments. 

Meanwhile, apait, at the head of the h.ill, the priest and the herdsman 
.Sat, conwismg together of past and present and future ; 

While Kvangchne stood like one cntianted, for within her 
Olden memories rose, aiul loud in tlu‘ inaist of the music 
Heard she the sound of the sea, and an inepiessible sadness 
Came o’<*r Ikt heart, an<l unseen she stole forth into the garden. 
Beautiful was the night. Beliind the IrLuk wall of the forest, 

'ripping its summit with silver, arose the ino<ui. On the river 
Fell here and there through the branches a ti emulous gleam of the 
moonlight, 

Lik(‘ the sweet thoughts of love on a darkened and devious spirit. 
Nearer and nmn<l about her, the manifold flovvcrs of the garden 
Poured out Uieir souls in odours, that were their prayers and confessions 
Unto the night, as it went its way, like a silent Carthusian, 

Fuller of fragrant <• th<m they, and as heavy with shadows an<l night-dews, 
Hung the luMit of tlie maiden. ^ 'Phe culm and the magical moonlight 
Seemetl t<» inundate her soul with indefinable longings, 

As, through the gaideu gate, and beneath the shade of tin* oak-trees, 
Passe<l she along the path ti> the edge of the measiueless jrrairie. 

Silent it lay, with a silvtfry ha/e ujxm it, and tire-flies 
(Beaming and floating away in mingled aird infiniu* mimbeis. 

Over her hea<l the stars, the thoughts of tiod in the heavims, 

Shone on the eyes of man, who had u:as<*d to marvel and worship, 
Save when a blazing <‘oniet was seen on the w^ails of that tern])lc‘, 

As iLi hand had appeared and written upon them, ‘ Upharsin,’ 

And tlie soul of the maiden, between the stars and the ine-flies, 
Wandereil alone, and sht‘ eried, * O (labriel i O my beloved I 
Art thou Ko near unto m<*, and yet I cannot behold thee? 

Art tlmu so near unto me, and yet thy voit'e does not reach me ? 

Ah ! how often thy feet have trod this path to lire prairie ! 

Ah ! how often thine eyes have looked on the woodlands around me I 





All! how often beneath thib oak, retinnini^ from labour, 

Thou hast lain down to rest, and to drcarn of me; in thy sluiubt*i '>. ' 

When bhall tlicsc eycb behold, these aims be folded about thee 
Loud and sudden and near the note of a whippooiwili soumlui 
Like a flute in the woods ; and anon, thiou^^Ii the neiKhhoui iuk thu kel 
Farther and fauher away it floated and diop[)e<l into sileia e. 

* Lalience whispcied the oaks fiom oraeuhir ea\ems of (farkne.s** ; 
And, from the moonlit meadow, a sigh resp{>nded, ^ 'Fo-monow ! ’ 

blight rose the sun next day ; and all the flowtu’s of the gardtui 
bathed his shining feet with then teais, and anoinUsl hi> tresses 
With the delicious balm that they bou* in theii \ases of < rystal 

* Farewell ! ’ sanl the piiest, as in* -^food the shadow) ihiedntid ; 

LSee that you bn'ng us the Ibodigal Son fiom his fasting ami f.onine, 
And, loo, the h'oolish Wrgin, wlio sh’pt when the !nidegio»nn was 

onningd 

‘ Farewell ! ’ answered the in*dd<*n, and, smiling, with Ha^^il dcM ended 
Down to the river’s brink, wliere the boatmen alieady were waiting, 
'fhas beginning theii journey with morning, ami sunshine, and gladness, 
Swiftly they followed the flight of him who was s|>eeding InTore lliem, * 
blown hy the blast (»f fate like u (lea<l leaf tner tite desert. 

Kut that day, nor the next, nor yet the <lay that siu (*eeded, 

Found liiey trace of his course, m lake or forest or ri\er, 

Nor, after many days, had they fotind him t but vague and umcHain 
Kiumniis alone were their guitfes through a wild and de ailute t ountn i 
d'ill, at the little inn of the hpanidi town of Ad.i)es, 

Weary and woiu. th<*y alight<*d, and Ioarne<l fo»m the g,tn ulon^ landhnd, 
'That on the day before, with horses and gui<h' . and < oiopani«»ns, 
i labfiel left the villagis and took t!m load of the piaiii»’s, 

IV. 

Far in the West there lies a deMTi land, where the inouiuatint 
Lift, through perp(‘tual sn<m*s, their lofiy and luminous stmunii 
Down from their jagged, deep ravines, where the gorge, like a gateway, 
Opens a paswigc rude to the wdteels «»f the emigrant's wagon, 

Westward the Oregon flows and the Walleway and Owyhee. 

Eastward, with devious course, among the Wdnd'Hver Menmtains, 
'Fhrough the Sweet-water Valley pre< tpilate leaps llte Nebraska : 

And to the south, from Fontaine* oui-bout and the Spanish sieiras, 
Fretted with sands and rtu'ks, ana swept by the wind td the descir, 
NuinlH'rless torrents, with ( caselettH sound, deM end to the <k ean, 

Like the great chords of a harp, in loud and solemn vibrations. 

Spreiiding between these sti earns are the wondrous, beautiful piaiiie ^ 
billowy bays of grass ever lolling in shadow* and sunshine, 
bright with luxuriant Ousters of rtise:* and pm pie amorpha*.. 

Over them wandered the buffalo heuK, and the elk ami the ijh Ihh k ; 
Over them wandered the wolves, and herds of liderie.^a lnns<*s*, 
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Kites that blast and bhi^ht, and winds that aie weaiy with ti'<i\ei ; 

( )vor them wander the huUtercd tiibe-* of IshmaeVs children, 

Staining the deseii with Idood; and abo\e their terrible war-trails 
L\n les and sails aloft, on pinions majestic, the \iiltuie, 

Like the implacable soul of a chieftain slaughteicd in battle, 

Ly nni.sible stairs ascending and scaling the heavens. 

I ieie an<l thcK* rise smokes irom the camps of these savage inaiaudeis ; 
H(‘ie and there rise gioves from the margins of swift-umning rivers ; 
And the giiin, t.u iturn bear, the am horite monk of the descit, 

('limbs down theii rlaik ravines to dig for roots by the brook-side, 

And f)\er ,dl is the sky, the ('lear and crystalline heaven, 

Jake the piotecting hand of God inverted above them. 

Into this wonderful land, at the base of the Ozark Mountains, 

( laliricl Jar had entered, with hunters and trappers behind him. 

Day after day, with their Indian guides, the maiden and P>asil 
I*’ollo\ved his dying steps, and thought each day to o’ertake him. 
SomelinU'S they saw, or thought lh(‘y saw, the smoke of his camp-lhe 
kis(* in Uh' moining air fioin the distant plain ; but at nightfall, 

\\ hen they laid teacheil tlie plaie, lliey tound only emlreis and ashe-^ 
An<{, though their heails were sad at tunes and then bodies were weaiy, 
Dope still guiiUd them on, as the magic Kata Moigana 
Showecl them her hikes of light, that retreated and vanishetl before them. 

< hii <\ as they sal by their evening the, theie silently entered 
Into the little camp an Indian woman, w'lrose featuK s 
\\'ore deep traces of sonow, and patience as great as her sorrow* 

She was a Shawnee woman returning home to her people, 

Krom the iar-ofTlumiing-j4r(mn<Is of the cruel Camanches, 

Where her ('anadian husband, a ('ourcur-des-Hois, had been murdered, 
'rouched were their hearts at her story, and warmest and friendliest 
w«'h ome 

Gave tlu’Y, with woids of cheer, and she sat and feasted among them 
On the Imffalo meat and the \enison cooked on the crnbeis. ^ 
but when their meal was lione, and basil and all his companions, 

Wtsni with the long < lay’s maich and the ( liase of the deei juul the bison, 
Streb bed themselses on the giound, and slept where the quivering lire- 
light 

Flashed on their swaithy checks, and their forms wiapped up in their 
blankets, 

Then at the <loor af luangcline's lent she sat and repeated 
Shiwly, with soft, low voire, ami the clmnn of her Indian accent, 

All the tab* of her love, with Its pleasures, and pains, and reverses. 
Mmh Kvangerme w<‘pt at the tale, ami lt> know lluit another 
UapiesH heart like her own had lovetl and had been disappointed. 
Moved Ui tlie tlei>tbs of her soul by pity and woinan’s compassion, 

Vet in her soirow pleaseil that one who had sutfered was near her, 

She in turn related her love and all its disasters. 

Mute with wonder the Shawnee sat, and when she luul ended 
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(SvangiKne. 

Still was mute ; but at length, as if a mysterious horror 

Passed through her brain, she spake, and repeated the tale of the Mowis 

Mowis, the bridegroom of snow, who won and wedded a maiden. 

Hut, when the morning came, arose and passed from the wigwam, 
Fading and melting away and dissolving into the sunshine, 

Till she beheld him no more, though she followed far into the forest. 
Then, in those sweet, low tom‘s, that seemed like a weiid incantation, 
'Fold she the talc of the fair Lilinau, who was w'ooed by a phantoin, 
That, through the pines oTr het iathei’s lodge, in the hush ofthetwiligh 
Breathed like the evening wind, and winspeied love to the maiden, 
'rill she followed his green and w'a\mg plume through the forest, 

And ne\(*r more letuined, noi was seen agam by her people* 

Silent W'ith womhu" and stiange suipnse, hlvangehne listened 
To the soft dow' of hei magical wouls, till the region aiound her 
Se<*nied like enchanted ground, and her swarthy guest the enchantres 
Siow’lj* ov<n‘ the tops of Ozaik Mountains the moon rose, 
l.ightmg the little tent, and with a mysteiious splendour 
'Ptaiching the sombre l<‘aves, and embiacing and filling the woodland. 
With a delirious sound the biook rushed by, and the branches 
Swayed and sighed overheiul in scarcely amlihle whispers. 

Filled with the thoughts of love was ICvangelinc’s heart, but a se« ret, 
Subtile sense crept in pain and indtdinite terror, 

As the cold, poisonous snake creeps into the nest of the swallow, 
it was mi earthly feai. *\ breath troin the region of spints 
Seeuu‘tl to doat in thi* an’ of night ; and she felt for momerU 
'riial, like the Iruhan maid, she, too, W4ts pui’suing a phantom. 

With this thought she slept, and the fsu and the ])hantoin hatl vanishe 

Fariy upon th<* morrow tin* mar'ch v\as resumed; ami the Shawnee 
Said, as they jounmyed along, M )u the wr.sit‘in shtpe of these mountaii 
Dwells in ins little village the Black Robe chief of the Mission. 
lVhu:h he teaches the i^eople, and tells them of Maiy and Jesus; 
iamd laugh their hearts with joy, and w’eep with pam, as they hear hm 
'fhen, with a sudden and secret emoiirm. I’.vangclmc answered, 

* l.et us go to the Mission, for there good tidings await usD 
Thither they turned their steeds ; and btdtind a spur of the nummains 
Just as the sun went tlown, they heard a murmur trf voit'ch, 

And in a meadrw green and broad, by the bank of a river, 

Saw the tents of the C'hristians, the tents of the Jesuit Mission. 

Under a lowering oak, tlnit siood m the inirlst of the village, 

Knelt tiie Black Kobe chief with his ( hihln-n. A crucifix fastened 
lligli on the trunk of the tree, and (wershadr^wed by jjrape-vines, 
Booked with its agonized face on the multitude kneeling iKUieath it. 
'fids was their rural < hapeh Aloft, tlinmgh the intricate arches 
C d its aerial roof, arose the < hant of their vespers, 

Mingling it» notes with the siift susurrm? and sighs of the biam lies. 
Silent, with heutls umovered, the travelhTs, nearer appmarhing, 

Knelt on the swarded door, and joined m the evening dev*otif»ns, 
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But when the service was done, and the benediction had fallen 
Forth from the hands of the priest, like seed from the hands of the sowei, 
Slowly the reverend man advanced to the strangers, and bade them 
Welcome; and when they replied, he smiled with benignant expression, 
flearing the homelike sounds of his mother-tongue m the forest, 

And, with words of kindness, conducted them into his wigwam. 

There upon mats and skins they reposed, and on cakes of the maize-ear 
Feasted, and slaked their thirst from the water-gourd of the teacher. 
Soon \\ a.s their story told ; and the priest with solemnity answered : — 

‘ Not six suns have lisen and set since Gabriel, seated 
On this mat by iny side, where now the maiden reposes, 

Told me this same sad tale ; then arose and continued his journey ! ^ 
Soft was the voice of the priest, and he spake with an accent of kindness ; 
But on Evangeline’s heart fell his words as in winter the snow-flakes 
Fall into some lone nest from which the birds have departed. 

* Fai to the north he has gone,’ continued the priest ; * but in autumn, 
When the chase is done, will return again to the Mission.’ 

Then hivangeline said, and her voice was meek and submissive, 

‘ Let me lemain with thee, for my soul is sad and afflicted,’ 

So seemed it wise and well unto all ; and betimes on the moiiow, 
Mounting his Mexican steed, with his Indian guides and companions, 
Homeward Basil returned, and Evangeline stayed at the Mission. 

Shjwly, slowly, slowly the days succeeded each other, — 

I lays aiul weeks and months ; and the fields of maize that were springini^ 
Careen from the giound when a stranger she came, now waving above her 
Lifted their slender shafts, with leaves interlacing, and forming 
Cloisters for mendicant crows and granaries pillaged by squirrels. 

Then in the golden weather the maize was husked, and the maidens 
Blushed at each blood-rcd car, for that betokened a lover, 

But at the crooked laughed, and called it a thief in the corn-field. 

Even the blood-red ear to Evangeline brought not her lover. 

‘ Patience H the priest would say ; ‘ have faith, and thy prayer will b( 
answered I 

Look at this vigorous jilant that lifts its head from the meadow, 

Sec how Its leave.s are turned to the north, as true as the magnet; 

This is the compass- flower, that the finger of God has planted 
Here in the houseless wild, to direct the traveller’s journey 
Over the sea-like, jiathlcss, limitless waste of the desert. 

Such in the soul of man is faith. The blossoms of passion, 

Gay and luxuriant fiower.s, are brighter and fuller of fragrance, 

But tlufy licguilc iis, and lead us astray, and their odour is deadly. 

Only this humble plant can guide us here, and hereafter 

Crown us with asphodel flowers, that are wet with the dews of nepenthe 

So came the autumn, and passed, and the winter,— yet Gabriel cam 

Blossomed tlie opening spring, and the notes of the lobin and bluebird 
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Sounded sweet upon wold and in wood, yet Gabriel came not. 

But on the breath of the summer winds a rumour was wafted 
Sweeter than song of bird, or hue or odour of blossom. 

Far to the noith and east, it said, in the Michigan forests, 

Gabriel had his lodge by the banks of the Saginaw River. 

And, with returning guides, that sought the lakes of St. Lawrence, 
Saying a sad farewell, Evangeline went fiom the Mission. 

When over weary ways, by long and perilous mai'ches, 

She had attained at length the depths of the Michigan forests, 

Found she the hunter’s lodge deserted and fallen to ruin ! 

Thus did the long sad yeais glide on, and in seasons and places 
Divers and distant far was seen the wandering maiden 
Now in the Tents of Giace of the meek Moravian Missions, 

Now in the noisy camps and the battlefields of the aimy, 

Now in secluded hamlets, in towns and populous cities. 

Like a phantom she came, and passed away uniemcmbeied. 

Fair was she and young, whenjn hope began the lung journey ; 

Faded was she and old, when in disappointment it ended. 

Each succeeding year stole something away from her beauty, 

Leaving behind it, broader and deeper, the gloom and the shadow. 
Then there appeared and spread faint streaks of gray o’er her forehe«id, 
Dawn of another life, that bioke o’ei her eaithly horizon, 

As in the eastern sky the first faint streaks of the morning. 

V. 

In that delightful land which is washed by the Delawaufs wateis, 
Guarding in sylvan shades the name of i’enn the ajiostlc, 

Stands on the banks of its beautiful strcjim the city ho ftiundcd. 

There all the air is balm, and the peach is the emblem of ]x*auty, 

And the streets still re-cclio the names of the tices of the forest, 

As if they fain would appease the Dryads who.sc haunts they molested. 
There from the troubled sea had Evangeline Lindod, an exile, 

Finding among the children of Penn a home and a counlr^^ 

There old Rend Leblanc had died ; and when he departeu, 

Saw at his side only one of all his hundred descendants. 

Something at least there was in the friendly .streets of the city, 
Something that spake to her heart, and made her no longer a stranger ; 
And hei car was jileascd with the Thee and Thou of the Quakers, 

For it iccallcd the past, the ohl Acadian country, 

Where all men weic equal, and all were brothers and sisters. 

So, when the fruitless search, the disappointed endeavour, 

Ended, to i ecommcncc no more upon earth, uncomplaining, 

Thither, as leaves to the light, were turned her thoughts and her footsteps. 
As from a mountain’s top the rainy mists of the morning 
Roll away, and afar we liehold the landscape below us, 

Sim-illiunined, with shining livers and cities and hamlets, 
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So fell the mibtb from her mind, and she baw the world far below her. 
Dark no longer, but all illumined with love ; and the path\vay 
Which she had climbed so far, lying smooth and fair in the distance, 
(labriel was not foigotten. Within her heart w'as his image, 

Clothed in the beauty of love and youth, as last she beheld him, 

Only more beautiful made by his deathlike silence and absence. 

Into her thcmghtb of him time entered not, for it w'as not. 

Over him )’ears had no power ; he w^as not changed, but tiansfigured ; 
He had become to her heart as one who is dead, and not absent ; 
Patience and abnegation of self, and devotion to others,— 

'rins was the lesson a life of trial and sorrow had taught her. 
vSo was her love diffused, but, like to some odorous spices, 

Hufferecl no waste nor loss, though filling the air with aroma. 

( )ther hope had she none, nor wish in life, but to follow 
Meekly, with reverent steps, the sacred feet of her Savioui. 

'rhus many yeats she lived as a Sister of Meicy ; frequenting 
Lonely and wretched loofs m the crowded lanes of the city, 

Where distiess and want concealed themselves from the sunlight, 

Wliere disease an<l s(urow' m ganets languished neglected. 

Nigiit after night, wlien the w orld was asleep, as the watclmian repeated 
Loud, thnnigh the gusty stieets, that all w'as well m the city, 

High at .some lonely window' he saw’ the light of her tapci. 

Day after day, in the gray of the dawm, as slow' thiough the suburbs 
i^lodded the (lennan farmei, with iloweis and fruits for the market, 

Met he that meek, jailc face, returning home from its w'atchings, 

Hien it came to puss that a pestilence fell on the city, 

Presaged by wondrous signs, and mostly by flocks of wild pigeons, 
Darkening the sun in their flight, with naught in their craws but an acorn. 
And, as the tides of the sea arise in the month of September, 

Flooding some siher stream, till it spreads to a lake in the meadow, 

So death flooded life, and, o’erflowing its natural margin, 
vSpread to a brackish lake, the silver stream of existence. 

Wealth had no p<nver to bn))C, nor beauty to charm, the oppressor ; 

But all pmished alike bciK'ath the st'cmige of his anger; 

( Inly, alas ! the poor, who had neither friends nor attendants, 

Crept away to die in the almshouse, home of the homeless. 

'i'hen in tlie suburlis it st<iod, in the midst of meadows and woodlands; ^ 
Now the i ity surrounds it ; Imt still, with its gateway and wicket 
Meek, in the miilst of splendour, its humble W'alls seem to echo 
Softly the words of the L<»rd : * The poor yc always have with you.’ 
1'hither, by night and ])y day, came the Sister of Mercy. The dying 
Lm^kcnl up into her face, ami thought, indeed, to behold there 
Cleams of celestial light encircle her forehead with splendour, 

Such as the artist paints <»’er the brows of saints and apostles, 
i )r .such a.s hangs by night o’er a city seen at a distance. 

Unto their eyes it seemed the lamps of the city celestial, 
into whose sliining gates ere long their spirits would enter. 
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Thus, on a Sabbath mom, through the streets deserted and silent, 
Wending her quiet way, she entered the door of the almshouse. 

Sweet on the summer air was the odour of flowers in the garden ; 

And she paused on her way to gather the fairest among them, 

That the dying once more might rejoice in their fragrance and beauty. 
Then, as she mounted the stairs to the corridors, cooled by the east wind, 
Distant and soft on her ear fell the chimes from the belfry of Christ 
^ Church, 

While, intermingled with these, across the meadows were wafted 
Sounds of psalms, that weie sung by the Swedes in their church at Wicaco. 
Soft as descending wings fell the calm of the hour on her spirit ; 
Something within her said, * At length thy Inals aie ended’ ; 

And, with light in her looks, she entered the chambeis of sickness. 
Noiselessly moved about the assiduous, caicful attendants, 

Moistening the feverish lip, and the aching brow, and in silence 
Closing the sightless eyes of the dead, and concealing their fac es, 
Where on their pallets they lay, like drifts of snow by the roadside. 
Many a languid head, upraised as Evangeline entered, 

Turned on its pillow of pain to gaze while she passed, for her presence 
Fell on their hearts like a i ay of the sun on the walls of a prison. 

And, as she looked around, she saw how Death, the consoler, 

Laying his hand upon many a heart, had healed it for c\’cr. 

Many familiar forms had disappeared in the night time ; 

Vacant their places were, or Idled <ilrcady by strangers. 

Suddenly, as if arrested by fear or a feeling of wonder, 

Still she stood, with her colourless lips apait, while a shudder 
Ran thiough hei frame, and, fozgotten, the tloweicts dropped from her 
fingers, 

And fiom her eyes and cheeks the light and bloom of the morning. 

Then there escaped from her Ii})s a cry of such terribk' anguish, 

That the dying heard it, and started up from their pillows. 

On the pallet before her was stretched the form of an old man. 

Long, and thin, and gray were the locks that shaded his temples ; 

Bui, as he lay in the morning light, his face for a moment 
Seemed to assume once more the forms of its earlier manhood ; 

So are wont to be changed the faces ()f those w'ho are dying. 

Hot and red on his lips still burned the flush of the fever, 

As if life, like the Hebrew, with blood had besprinkled its portals, 

That the Angel of Death might .see the sign, and pass over. 

Motionless, senseless, dying, he lay, and his spirit exhausted 
Seemed to ])c sinking down thiough infinite depths in the darkness, 
Darkness of slumber and death, for ever sinking and sinking. 

Then through those realms of shade, in multiplied revcrberuti<ins, 

Heard he that cry of pain, and through the hush that succcedal 
Whispered a gentle voice, in accents tender and .sainl-likc, 

‘ (kibriel ! O my beloved ! ’ and died away into silemac 

Then he beheld, in a dream, once more tlie home of his ( hikihood ; 
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Green Acadian meadows, with syKan rivers among them, 

Village, and mountain, and woodlands ; and, walking under their shadow, 
As in the days of her youth, Kvangeline rose m his \ision. 

Tears came into his eyes ; and as slowly he lifted his eyelids, 

Vanished the vision a\\ay, but Evangeline knelt by his bedside. 

Vainly he strove to whisper her name, for the accents unuttered 
Died on his lips, and their motion revealed what his tongue would have 
spoken. 

\hunly he strove to rise ; and Evangeline, kneeling beside him, 

Kissed his dying lips, and laid his head on her bosom. 

Sweet was the light of his eyes ; but it suddenly sank into daikness, 

As when a lamp is Ijlown out by a gust of wind at a casement. 

All was ended now, — the hope, and the fear, and the sorrow, 

All the aching of heart, the restless, unsatisfied longing, 

All the dull, deep pain, and constant anguish of patience ! 

Ami, as she ]>iess(*d once more the lifeless head to her bosom, 

M<‘(‘kly slie boued hei own, and mui mured, ‘ Father, I thank thee ! ' 


Still stands the forest primeval ; but far away from its shadow, 

Side ]>y si<le, in their nameless graves, the loveis aic sleeping. 

Under the. bumble walls of tlie little t'atholic rhuuhj’aul, 

In the lus'irt of the < ity, they lie, unknown an<l unnoticed. 

Daily the tides of life go ebbing «an(l flowing besi<lc them, — 

'rhousan<ls of thiohbing hearts, where theirs are at rest and for ever, 
'rhousands of aching brains, where theirs no longer are ])usy, 
'Fhousands of toiling hands, where theirs have ceased from their labours, 
'rhou.sands of weary feet, where theirs have completed their journey I 

Still .stands the forest primeval ; hut under the shade of its blanches 
Dwells another rac<s with other customs and language. 

< )nly along th(‘ shore of the mournful and misty Atlantic 
Unger a few Ac'adiun peasants, whost* fathers from exihi 
Waiuhsed Ixud to then* nati\(* land to die m its bosom. 

In the lisherm.iifs cot the wheel and the loom are still busy; 

Maidens still wear their Xoiman ^aps and their kinks of homespun, 
And by the evening drf^ repeat ICvangclimfs story, 

While, from its nx ky < av(*rns the <leep-voired, neigliboiiring ocean 
Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answers the wail of the forest. 
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DEDICATION. 

As one who, walking in the twilight 
gloom, 

Hears round about him voices as 
it darkens, 

And seeing not the forms from 
which they come, 

Pauses from time to time, and 
turns and hearkens ; 

So walking here in twilight, O my 
friends ! 

I hear your voices, softened by 
the distance, 

And pause, and tuin to listen, as 
each sends 

I I is words of friendship, comfort, 
and assistance. 

If any thought of mine, or sung or 
told, 

Has ever given delight or con- 
solation, 

Ye have repaid me back a thou- 
sandfold 

By every friendly sign and salu- 
tation. 

Thanks foi the sympathies that ye 
have shown ’ 

Thanks for each kinclly woul, 
each silent token, 

7'hat teaches me, when seeming 
most alone, 

Fiicnds aic around us, though j 
no word he spoken. I 


Kind messages, that pass from Lind 
Jo land; 

Kind letters, that Ijetray the 
heart’s deep history, 

In which we feel the pressure of a 
hand,— 

One touch of fire,“ and all the 
rest is mystery ! 

The pleasant books, that silently 
among 

Our household ti ensures lake 
familiar plii{‘<*s, 

And are to us as if a living 
longue 

.Spake from the ))rinted heaves or 
pictured faces ! 

Perhaps on earth I never shall be- 
hold, 

With eye of sense, your outward 
form and semblance ; 

Therefore to me ye never will grow 
old. 

But live for ever young in my 
remembrance. 

Nevei grow ok!, nor change, nor 
pass away I 

Vour gentle voices will flow on 
for ever, 

When life grows bare and tarnished 
with decay, 

As through a leafless landscajm 
flows a river. 
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Not chance of birth or place has 
made us friends, 

Being oftentimes of different ■ 
tongues and nations, , 

But the endeavour for the selfsame 
ends, 

With the same hopes, and fears, l 
and aspirations. , 

t 

'Fheiefore 1 hope to join >our sea- 
side walk, 

vSaddened, and mostly silent, 
with emotion ; 


Not interrupting with intrusive 
talk 

The gland, majestic symphonies 
of ocean. 

Therefore I hope, as no unwelcome 
guest, 

At your warm fiieside, w^hen the 
lamps arc lighted, 

To have; iny place lescrved among 
the rest, 

Nor stand as one unsought and 
uninvited I 


BY THE 


THE BUILDING OF THE 
SHIP. 

MiniU) me straight, () woiihy 
Master I 

Staunch and stiong, a goodly 
vessel, 

'Fhat shall laugh at all disaster, 
And with wave and whirlwind 
wrestle I ' 

The merchant's word 

Delighted the Master heard ; 

For his heart was in his work, and 
the heart 

(oveth grace unto every Art. 

A quiet smile played round his lips, 

As the eddies and dimples of the 
tide 

Play round the bows of ships 

That steadily at anchor ricie. 

And with a voice that was full of glee, 

He answered, ^Ere long we will 
launch 

A v<‘ssti as goodly, and .strong, and 
staxmeh, 

As ever weatluued a wintry sea ! ’ 

An<l first with nicest skill and art, 

Perfect and finished in every part, 


;kaside. 

A little model the Master wrought, 
Which should be to the largei plan 
What the child is to the man, 

Us counterpart in miniature ; 

That witii a hantl more swift and 
sui 

'rhe greater labour might lie 
brought 

To an.swer to his inward thought* 
And a.s he laboured, his mind ran 
o^er 

"rhe various ships that were built 
of yore, 

And above them ail, and strangest 
of all, 

IWercd the (Ireat Harry, crank 
and tall, 

Whose pictuic was hanging on the 
wall, 

With bows and stern raised high 
in air, 

And balconies hanging here and 
there, 

And signal lanterns and dags afloat, 
And eight round tow'crs, like thosc^ 
that frown 

From some old castle, looking down 
Upon the drawbiidgc and the moat. 
And he said with a smile, ^Oiu 
ship, I wi.s, 

Shull be of another fonn than this ! ' 





It was of another form, indeed ; 
Built for freight, and yet for speed, 
A beautiful and gallant craft ; 
Broad in the beam, that the stress 
of the blast, 

Pressing down upon sail and mast, 
Might not the sharp bows over- 
whelm ; 

Broad m the beam, but sloping aft 
With graceful rurv^e and slow 
degrees. 

That she might be docile to the 
helm, 

And that the currents of parted 
seas, 

Closing behind, with mighty force, 
Might aid and not impede her 
course. 

In the ship-yard stood the Master, 
With the model of the vessel, 
That should laugh at all disaster, 
And with wave and whirlwind 
wrestle ! 

Covering many a rood of ground, 
Lay the timl:>er piled around ; 
Timber of chestnut, and elm, and 
oak, 

And scattered here and there, with 
these, 

The knarred and crooked cedar 
knees ; 

Brought from regions far away, 
From Pascagoula's sunny bay, 
And the banks of the roaring 
Koanoke I 

Ah ! what a wondrous thing it is 
To note how many wheels of toil 
One thought, one word, can set in 
motion ! 

There’s not a ship that sails the 
ocean, 

But every climate, every soil, 

Must luring its tribute, great or 
small, 

And help to build the wooden 
wall ! 


The sun was rising o’er the sea, 
And long the level shadows lay, 

As if they, too, the beams would be 
Of some great, airy argosy, 
Framed and launched in a single 
day. 

That silent architect, the sun, 

Had hewn and laid them every 
one, 

Isre the work of man was yet 
begun. 

Beside the Master, when he spoke, 
A youth, against an anchor leaning, 
Listened, to catch his slightest 
meaning. 

Only the long weaves, as they broke 
In iipples on the pebbly beach, 
Interrupted the old man’s speech. 

l^eautiful they were, in sooth, 

Tlic old man and the fiery youth 1 
The old man, in whose busy 
Many a ship that .sailed the inain 
Was modelled o’er and o’eragain *, 
The fiery youth, who was be 
The heir of his dextciity, 

The heir of his house, and his 
daughtcrls hand, 

When he had built and laiuuBcd 
from lan<l 

What the elder head bad planned. 

‘ Thus,’ said he, * will we build this 
ship ! 

Lay square the blocks upon the slip, 
And follow well this plan of mine. 
Choose the timbers with greatest 
care; 

Of all that is unsound beware ; 

For only what is sound and strong 
lb this vessel shall belong. 

Cedar of Maine and (Georgia pine 
Here together shall combine. 

A goodly frame, and a goodly fame, 
And the Union be her name ! 

For the day that gives her it# the 
sea 

Shall give my daughter unto thee I ' 
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The Mastei's word 
Knnipturcd the young man beaid ; 
And tib he turned his face aside, 
With a look of joy and a tluill of 
pride, 

Standing before 
Her father^b door, 
i le saw the form of his promised 
bride. 

The sun shone on her golden hair, 
And her cheek was glowing fresh 
and fair 

With the breath of morn and the 
soft sea air. 

Like a beauteous barge was she, 
Still at test on the sandy beach, 

J list beyond the billow’s reach ; 

Hut he 

Was the icstless, seething, stormy 
sea I 

Ah, how skilful grows the luind 
'rhiit obeyeth LovtAs command! 

It is the heart, and not the brain, 
Tliat to the highest doth attain, 
Ami he who followeth Love’s behest 
Far cxcelleth all the rest 1 

Thus with the ri.sing of the sun 
Was the noble task begun, 

And soon throughout the ship- 
yard’s bounds 

Wcrcheardtheinterminglcdsouiuls 
Of axes and of mallets, jdied 
With vigoious aims on every side ; 
Idled so tleflly aiul so well, 

That, ere the shadows of evening 
fell, 

The keel of oak for a noble ship, 
Seal fed and bolted, straight and 
strong, 

WiUH lying ready, and Htretched 
along 

1‘he blocks, well phured upon the 
slip. 

I iappy, thri<‘c happy, every one 
Who secs his lalnnir well be^j^un, 
And not perplexed and multiplied 
Hy idly waiting for time and tide ! 


And when the hot, long day was 
o’er, 

The young man at the MasteFsdoor 
Sat with the maiden calm and still. 
And within the porch, a little more 
Removed beyond the evening chill, 
The fathei sat, and told them tales 
Of wrecks in the great September 
gales, 

Of pirates coasting the Spanish 
Main, 

And ships that never came back 
again, 

The chance and change of a sailor’s 
life, 

Want and plenty, test and strife, 
His Hninjj^ fancy, like the wind, 
That nothing < an stay, and nothing 
can bind, 

And the magi*' chiinn of foieign 
lands, 

With shadows of palms, and 
shining sands, 

Wheie the tumbling surf, 

O’ei the coial reefs of Madagascar, 
Washes tlie feet of the swarthy 
Lascar 

As he lies alone and asleep on the 
turf. 

And the trembling maiden held 
her breath 

At the tales of that awful, pitiless 
sea, 

With all its terror and mystery, 
The dim, dark sea, so like unto 
Death, 

That divides and yet unites man*- 
kind 1 

And whenever the old man |>auseil, 
a gleam 

From the bowl of hi« pipe woukl 
awhile illume 

The silent group in the twilight 
gloom. 

Ami thoughtful faces, as in adream ; 
And for a moment one ntight mark 
What had been hidden by the 
<lark, 
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That the head of the maiden lay at 
rest, 

Tenderly, on the young man’s 
bieast ! 

Day by day the vessel grew, 

With timbers fashioned strong and 
true, 

Stemson and keelson and sternson- 
knee, 

Till, framed with perfect symmetry, 
A skeleton ship lose up to view ! 
And around the bows and along 
the side 

The heavy hammers and mallets 
plied, 

Till after many a week, at length, 
Wonderful for form and strength, 
Sublime in its enormous bulk. 
Loomed aloft the shadowy hulk I 
And around it columns of smoke, 
up- wreathing, 

Rose from the boiling, bubbling, 
seething 

Caldron, that glowed, 

And overflowed 

With the black tar, heated for the 
sheathing. 

And amid the clamours 
Of clattering hammei s, 
lie who listened heard now an<l 
then 

The song of the Master and his 
men ; — 

‘ Build me straight, O worthy 
Master, 

Staunch and strong, a goodly 
vessel, 

That shall laugh at all disastei , 
And with wave and whirlwind 
wrestle I ’ 

With oaken brace and copper band, 
Lay the rudder on the sand, 

That, like a thought, should have 
control 

Over the movement of the wlnfle ; 
And near it the anchor, whose 
giant hand 


Would reach down and gi apple 
with the land, 

And immovable and fast 
Hold the great ship against the 
bellowing blast ! 

And at the bows an image stood, 
By^ a cunning artist carved in wood, 
With robes of white, that far behind 
Seemed to be fluttering in the wind. 
It was not shaped m a classic 
mould, 

N ot like a N ymph 01 Goddess of old, 
Or Naiad rising from the water, 
But modelled from the Master’s 
daughter I 

On many a dreary and misty night, 
’Twill be seen by the rays of the 
signal light, 

Speeding along through the rain 
and the dark, 

Like a ghost in its snow-white sark, 
The pilot of some phantom bark, 
(iukhng the vessel, in its flight, 

By a path none other knows aright 1 
Behold, at last, 

Each tall and tapering mast 
Is swung into its pLua* ; 

Shiouds and stays 
Holding it firm and fast ! 

Long ago, 

In the deer-haunted foiesls of 
Maine, 

When upon mountain and plain 
I-ay the snow, 

They fell,— those lordly pines ! 
Those grand, majestic pines ! 

’Mid shouts and cheers 
The jaded steers, 

Panting beneath the goad, 

Dragged down the weary, winding 
road 

Those cajitive kings so straight and 
tall, 

To be shorn of their streaming hair. 
And, naked and hare, 

'fo feel the stress and the strain 
Of the wind and the reeling inatn, 
Whose roar 
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Would remind them for e\ermore 

< their native forests they should 

not see again. 

And everywhere 

The slender, grarcfiil .s]>ai s 

Poise aloft in the ah, 

And at the mast-head, 

White, blue, and red, 

A dag unrolls the stripes and 
stars. 

Ah ! when the wanderer, lonely, 
fi iendless, 

in foreign harbouis shall behold 
That flag unrolled, 

’Twill be as a friendly hand 
Stretclied out from his native land, 
Filling his heart with memoties 
sweet and endless ! 

All is finished ! and at length 
Has come tlie bridal day 
Of beauty and of stiength. 

To-day the vessel shall be 
launched I 

With flee<7 clouds tite sky is 
blanched, 

And o’er the hay, 

Slowly, in all his splendours dight, 
'Fhe great sun rises to behold th<‘ 
sight. 

The ocean old, 

< 'enturies old, 

Strong as youtli, and as nru'on- 
trolied, 

Paf es restless to and fio, 

Uj) and down the sands of g«)ld. 
Ills heating heart is not at rest ; 
And far and wide, 

With ceaseless flow, 

His heard of snow 
Heaves with the heavmg of his 
breast. 

He waits impati(*nt ior his bride, 
'(‘lieie she stands, 

With lu*r foot upon tlie samls, 
Oe(*ked with flags ami streamers 


! In lionoui of her maniage day, 

Hei snovs -white signals fluttering, 

I blentling, 

: Round her like a veil descending, 

! Ready to be 

j The bride of the gray old sea, 

, < )n the deck another bride 
I Is standing by her lover’s side. 
Shadows from tlie flags and shrouds, 
Like the shadow's cast by clouds, 
Brc^ken by many a sunny fleck, 

' Fall around them on the deck. 

I The prayer is said, 

The service read, 

! The joyous biidegioom bow^s his 
head ; 

I And in ti'ais the good old Mastei 
, Shakes the brown hand of his son, 
i Kisses his daughtei ’s glowing cheek 
j In silence, for he cannot speak, 
And (‘ver faster 

Dow'n his own the. tears begin to 
, run, 

I The worthy pastor - 
The shepherd of that wandering 
flock, 

That has the ocean for its wold, 
That has the vessel for its fold, 
Leaping ever from rock to rock* ^ 

I Spake, with accents mild and clear 
Wolds of warning, words of cheer, 
Hut tedious to the lu'idcgroom’s eai , 

! He knew the chart 
Of the sailor’s heart, 

AU it.s pleasures and its griefs, 

All its shallows and rocky reefs, 

1 All those secret currents, that flow 
; With .such resistless undertow, 

‘ And lift and drift, with terrible 

1 The will from it.s moorings and ns 
! course. 

; 'HuTefore he spake*, and thus said 
he : 

‘ Like unto ship.s far offal s(‘a. 
Outward or homeward bound, ate 
I we. 
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Before, behind, and all around, 
Floats and swings the horizoiFs 
bound, 

Seems at its distant rim to rise 
And climb the crystal wall of the 
skies, 

And then again to turn and sink, 
As if we could slide from its outer 
brink. 

Ah ! it is not the sea, 

It is not the sea that sinks and 
shelves, 

But ourselves 
That lock and rise 
With endless and uneasy motion, 
Now touching the veiy skies, 

Now sinking into the depths of 
ocean. 

Ah ! if our souls but poise and 
swing 

Like the compass in its brazen 
ring, 

b'.vev level and ever true 
'Po the toil and the task we have 
to do, 

We shall sail securely, and safely 
r<\'ich 

1'lic Fortunate Isles, on whose 
shining beach 

The sights we see, and the sounds 
we hear. 

Will be those of joy and not of 
karP 


Then the Master, 

With a gesture of command, 

Waved his hand ; 

And at the word, 

Loud and sudden there was heard, 

All ar(»and thc*in and below, 

'Phe sound of haniiners*, blow on 
blow, 

Knocking away the shores and 
spuis. 

And sec ! she stirs ! 

She starts, she moves,- she 
seems to feel 

'I’he thrill of life along her keel, 


And, spurning with her foot the 
ground, 

With one exulting, joyous bound, 
She leaps into the ocean’s iirms ! 

And lo ! from the assembled crowd 
There rose a shout, prolonged and 
loud, 

That to the ocean seemed to say, 

‘ Take her, O bridegroom, old and 
gray, 

Take hei to thy piotecting arms, 
With all her youth and all her 
charms I ’ 

How beautiful she is ! How fair 
She lies within those arms, that 
press 

Her form with many a soft caress 
Of tenderness and watchful care I 
Sail forth into the sea, O ship ! 
Through wind and wave, right on- 
ward steer ! 

The moistened eye, the trembling 
lip, 

Are not the signs of doubt or feai . 

Sail fmth into the sea of life, 

O gentle, loving, trusting wife, 

And safe from all adversity 
Upon the bosom of that sea 
Thy comings and thy goings be ! 
For gentleness and love and trust 
Prevail o’er angry wave and gust ; 
And in the wreck of noble lives 
Something immortal still survives ! 

Thou, too, sail on, 0 Ship of Statel 
Sail on, O Union, strong and 
great ! 

Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future yeais, 
Is hanging bieathlcss on thy fate I 
We know what Master laid thy 
keel, 

What Workmen wrought thy lilis 
of steel. 

Who made each mast, and sail, 
and rope, 
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What anvib ranj,s what hjunmerj> 
t>eat, 

In what a for^e and what a heat i 

Were shaj>ed the anchors <»f thy 
hope ! 

Fear not each sudden sound and 
shock, 

’Tis of the wave and not the rock : 

’Tis but the flapping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale ! 

In spite of lock and tempest’s roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail <m, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with 
thee, 

i )ur hearts, our hopes, our prayers, 
our t(jars, 

( hir faith trium])hanl o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee, are all with 
thee ! 


CHRYSAOR. 

JpsT above ytm sandy bar, 

As the day grows fainter and 
dimmer, 

I.oneiy and Itwcly, a single star 
Lights the air with a dusky 
glimmer. 

Into the ocean faint and far 
Falls the trail of its goklcn 
hidcndour, 

And the gleam of that single star 
Is even efulgont,s<dt, and tcndci. 

Chiysaor, using out of tlu* sea, 
Showed tlius glorious ami thun 
emukms, 

Leaving the anus of ('alllrrhoe, 
K<»r ever tender, soft, and tremu' 
Ions. 

Thus oVr the o< tsm faini and far 
Traile<l th<; gleam af ins falchion 
brightly; 

1 » it a < iod, or is it a star 
’rhat, entrained, I ga/.e on 
nightly ! 




THE SECRET OF THE SEA. 

All I \% hat pleasant visions haunt me 
As I giiiie upon the sea ’ 

All the old romantic legends, 

All my dreams, come back to me, 

Sails of silk and ropes of sandal, 
Such as gleam in ancient lore ; 
And the singing of the sailors, 

And the answer from the shore ! 

Most of ail, the Spanish ballad 
Haunts me oft, and tarries long, 
Of the noble Count Arnaldos 
And the sailor’s mystic song. 

Like the long waves on a sea-beach, 
Where the sand as silver shines, 
With a soft, monotonous c<idence, 
Flow its unrhymed lyric lines ; 

Telling how the Count Ainaklos, 
With his hawk upon his hand, 
Saw a fair and stately galley, 
Steering onward to the land ; 

i lowdie heard the ancient helmsman 
Chant a song so wild and clear, 
That the sailing sea-bird slowly 
Poised upon the mast to hear, 

Till his soul was full of Ion|jing, 
And he cried, with impulse 
strong, - " 

‘ Helmsman ! for the love of heaven, 
Teach me, too, that w'ondrous 
song ! ’ 

* \\\>uldst thou,’ so the helmsman 
answered,— 

* Learn the secret of the sea? 

< )uly those who brave its dangers 
Comprehend its mystery I ’ 

In each sail that skims the hon/on, 
I neach landward-blowing breeze, 
I liehold that stalely gallc) , 

Hear those mournful melodies ; 

Till my soul is full of longing 
For the sciu'ct of the sea, 

And the hrait of the great ocean 
Sends a t hriiling pulse thi ough me. 





TWILIGHT. 

The twilight is sad and cloudy, 

The wind blows wild and fice, 
And like the wings of sea-birds 
Flash the white caps of the sea, 

But in the fisherman's cottage 
There shines a ruddier light, 

And a little face at the window 
Peers out into the night. 

Close, close it is piessed to ilr 
window, 

As if those childish eyes 
Were looking into the darkness, 

To see some form arise. 

And a woman’s waving shadow 
Is passing to and fro, 

N ow rising to the ceiling. 

Now bowing and bending Io\\. 

What tale do the roaring ocean, 

And the night-wind, bleak and 
wild, I 

As they beat at the crazy casenu^nt, 
Tell to that little child ? I 

And why do the roaiing oican, 

And the night-wind, wild and ! 
bleak, I 

As they beat at the heart of the 
mother, * 

Drive the colour from her cheek ? > 




His sails of white sea-mist 
Dripped with silver rain ; 

But where he passed there were cast 
Leaden shadows o'er the in.iin. 

Eastw'ard from Campobellt) 

Sir Humphrey (Gilbert sailed; 
Three days or more seaward he 
boie, 

Then, alas ! the land-wiiul (ail<*d. 

Alas ! the Lind-wind failcti, 

^ And ice-cold grew the night ; 
And never moie, on stca or shoic. 

' Should Sii Humph icy sc<* the 
; light. 

J I le sat upon the dci k, 

I The Bo<»k was in his hand ; 

' M)o not fear! Heaven is as near/ 
He said, * by water as by !an<l I ’ 

In the first watch of the night. 

Without a signal’s sound, 

Out of the st‘a, myslcriousl), 

'i’he tleet of I )cat h rose all .iround, 

The moon and tin; evening stai 
Weic hanging in the slirond’. ; 
iCvery mast, .is it paHsetl, 

Seenu'il to rake the pa.tsmg 
t loiuK. 

*rhey grappled with their prize, 

At midnight black and t old ! 

As of a ro< k was the shtH k ; 
Heavily the ground-swell Kdled. 


SIR HUMPHREY GILBERT. 

Southward with fleet of ice 
Sailed the corsair Death ; 

Wild and fast blew the blast, 

And the east- wind was his breath. 

1 1 is lordly ship.s of ice 
< Ilisten in the sun ; 

On each side, like pennons wide, 
Flashing crystal streamlets run. 


! Southward through day and daik 
[ They drift in (lose enibr.u c, 

1 With mist and rain o’er the open 
t main ; 

Yet there seems no t liange ot 
plm <s 

I Southward, for ever southw.ud, 

I They drift through dark and day; 
' And hke a tiream, in the (inib 
Stream 

i Sinking, canish all away, 





TlJE LIGHTHOUSE. 

Thk rocky ledge runs far into the 
sea, 

And on its outer point, some 
miles away, 

The Lighthouse lifts Us massive 
masonry, 

A pillar of fire by night, of cloud 
by day. ; 

Even at this distance 1 can see the 
tides, 

Upheaving, break unheard along 
its base, ^ j 

A speechless wrath, that i ises and 
subsides 

In the white lip and tienior <>I 
the face. 

And as the evening darkens, lo ! 
how bright, t 

'J’hrough the deep pin pie of the < 
twilight air, 

lleams forth the sudden ladiance 
of its light 

With strange, unearthly splen- 
dour in the glatc I 

Not one alone; fiom each pro- j 
jecting ( ape j 

And perilous reef along the | 
ocean’s verge, 

Starts into life a dim, gigantic l 
shape, 

Holding its lantein o’ei the rest- 
less singe. 

Like the great giant C'hristophcr 
it stands 

U|K)n the blink of the tempes- 
tuous wave, 

Wading far out among the nicks 
and sands, ^ ' 

The night-oT‘nakcn mariner to I 
save. I 


! And the great ships sail out\Nard 
1 and return, 

I Bending and bowing o’er the 

' billowy swells, 
j And ever joyful, as they see it burn, 
I They wave their silent welcomes 
j and farewells. 

' They come forth fi oni the darknc‘s>, 
j and their sails 

! (Jlcam for a moment only in the 
blaze, 

i\nd eager faces, as the light un- 
veils, 

i Title at the tower, and vanish 
while they gaze. 

The mariner lemenibeih when a 
child, 

On his hist vo^agt*, he '>aw if 
fade and sink ; 

And when, leturning lioni .uhen- 
tures wild, 

Il<‘ saw it lise again o’ei <Keans 
brink. 

Steadfast, serene, inunovablc, the 
same 

Year after year, thnmgh all the 
silent night 

Burns on for cverimue that quench 
less flame, 

Shines on that inextinguishable 
light ! 

It sees the ocean to its bosom i lasp 

The ro< ks and sea-sand with the 
kiss of p(‘af ; 

It sees the wdkl w'inds lilt it in their 
grasp. 

And hold it up, and sliake it like 
a fleece. 

'i'he startled waves leap over it : 
the stonij 

vSmites it wnth all the .s('ourg<‘s of 
the rain, 

And steadily against its solid form 

1 boss the great shoulders of the 
hurricane. 
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The sea-bird wheeling round it, 
with the din 

Of wings and winds and solitary 
cries, 

Blinded and maddened by the light 
within, 

Dashes himself against the glare, 
and dies. 

A new Prometheus, chained upon 
the rock, 

Still grasping in his hand the fire 
of Jove, 

It does not hcai the cry, nor heed 
the shock, 

But hails the manner with woids 
of love. 

‘ Sail on ! ’ it says, ‘ sail on, ye 
stately ships ! 

And with your floating bridge 
the ocean span ; 

Be mine to guard this light from 
all eclipse, 

Be yours to biing man nearer 
unto man ! ’ 


THE FIRE OF DRIFT- 
WOOD. 

DKVBRKUK FARM, NKAR MARBRK- 
IIKAD. 

Wk sat within the farmhouse old, 
Whose windows, looking o’er the 
bay, 

(lave to the sea-breeze, damp and 
cold, 

An easy entiance, night and <lay. 

Not far away w'c .saw the port, 

The strange, old-fashioncd, silent 
town, 

Th(^ lighthouse, the di.smantlod fort, 
'fhe wooden houses, quaint and 
brown. 


We sat and talked until the night, 
Descending, filled the little room ; 

Our faces faded from the ^ght, 
Our voices only broke the gloom. 

We spake of many a vanished scene, 
Of what we once had thought 
and said, 

Of what had been, and might have 
been, 

And who was changed, and who 
was dead ; 

And ail that Alls the hearts of 
friends, 

When first they feel, with sec ret 
pain, 

Their lives thenceforth have sepa- 
rate ends, 

And never can be one again ; 

The first slight swerving of the 
heart, 

That words are powerless to 
express, 

And leave it still unsaid in })art, 

Or say it in too great excess. 

The very tones in which we hpak(‘ 
Had something strange, I ( ouI<l 
but mark ; 

The leaves of memory seemed to 
make 

A mournful rustling in the dark. 

Oft died the words upon our lips, 
As suddenly, from out the fire 

Built of the wreck of strande<l ships, 
The flames would leap and th(*n 
expire. 

And, as their splendour flashed ami 
failed, 

We thought of wr(‘cks upon lli«» 
main. 

Of ships dismasted, that were hailed 
And sent no answer back again. 
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The windows, rattling in their The long-lost \entures of the 
frames, heart, 

The ocean, roaring up the beach, That send no answers back 
The gusty blast, the bickering again* 

flames, ^ ^ 

All mingled vaguely in our ^ flames that glowed I O hearts 
speech ; yearned ! 

They were indeed too much akin, 
Until they made themselves a The drift-wood fire without that 
part burned, 

Of fancies floating through the The thoughts that burned and 
brain, — glowed within. 


BY THE FIRESIDE. 


RESIGNATION. 

There is no flock, however watched 
and tended, 

liut one dead lamb Is, there I 

There is no fireside, howsoever de- 
fended, 

But has one vacant chair ! 

The air is full of farewells to the 
dying, 

And mournings for the dead ; 

The heart of Rachel, for her 
children crying, 

Will not be comforted I 

Let us be patient! These seveie 
afflictions 

Not from the ground arise, 

But oftentimes celestial bene- 
dictions 

Assume this dark disguise* 

Wc see but dimly through the 
mists and vapours ; 

Amid these earthly damps 

What seem to us but sad, funereal 
tapers 

May be heaven’s distant lamps. 

There is no Death I What seems 
so is transition ; 

This life of mortal breath 

Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 

Whose portal we call Death. 


She is not dead, the child of our 
affection, 

But gone unto that school 
Where she no longer needs our 
poor protection, 

And Christ himself doth rule. 

In that great cloister’s stillness and 
seclusion, 

By guardian angels led, 

Safe from temptation, safe fiom 
sin’s pollution, 

She lives, whom we call dead. 

Day after day we think what she is 
doing 

In those bright realms of air; 
^'ear after year, her tender steps 
pursuing, 

Behold her grown moie fur. 

Iduts do we walk with her, and 
keep unbroken 
The bond whidi nature gives, 
Thinking that our remembrance, 
though unspoken, 

May reach her where she lives. 

Not as a child shall we again behold 
her ; 

For when with raptures wild 
In our embraces wc again enfold 
her, 

' She will not be a child ; 
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But a fair maiden, in her Father’s 
mansion, 

Clothed with celestial grace ; 

And beautiful with all the soul’s 
expansion 

Shall we behold her face. 

And though at times impetuous 
with emotion 

And anguish long suppressed, 

The swelling heai t heaves moaning 
like the ocean, 

That cannot be at rest,-" 

Wc will be patient, and assuage 
the feeling 

We may not wholly stay ; 

Hy silence sanctifying, not con- 
cealing, 

The grief that must have way. 


THE BUILDERS. 

All are architects of Fate, 
Woiking in these walls of Time; 
Some with massive deeds and gr<Mt, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 

Nothing useless is, or low ; 

Kadi thing in its place is lx*st ; 
And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the 
rest. 

For the structure that we raise, 
Time is with materials filled ; 
Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which wc 
build. 

Truly shape and fashion these ; 

Leave no yawning gaps between ; 
Think not, lierause no man sees, 
Such things will remain unseen. 

In the elder days of Art, 

Builders wrought with greatest 
care 

I’hich minute and unseen part ; 

For the (iods sec everywhere. 


Let us do our work as well, 

Both the unseen and the seen ; 
Make the house, where Gods may 
dwell, 

Beautiful, entire, and clean. 

Else our lives are incomplete, 
Standing in these walls of Time, 
Broken stairways, where the feet 
Stumble as they seek to climb. 

Build to-day, then, strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base ; 
And ascending and seciue 
Shall to-morrow find Us place. 

Thus alone can wc attain 
To those turrets, where the eye 
Sees the wot Id as one vast plain, 
And one boundless reach of sky. 


SAND OF THE DESERT IN 
AN HOUR-GLASS. 

A JIANLKUL of red sand, from the 
h(U (‘lime 

of Arab deserts brought, 

Within this glass becomes the spy 
of Time, 

The minister of Thought. 

How many weary centuries has it 
been 

About those deserts blown ! 

How many strange vicissitudes ha^ 
seen, 

How many histories known I 

Perhaps the camels of the Ish 
inu<‘Iitii 

Tramplctl and j>assed it o’ci, 

When into Kg>pt irom the. patri 
anil’s sight 

His favourite sf»n they bore. 
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Perhaps the feet of Moses, burnt 
and bare, 

Crushed it beneath their Head ; 
Or Pharaoh’s flashing wheels into 
the air 

Scattered it as they sped ; 


And onward, and across the setting 
sun, 

Across the boundless plain, 
The column and its broader shadow 
run, 

Till thought pursues in vain. 


Or Mary, with the Christ of j 
Nazareth ' 

Held close in her caress, 

Whose pilgrimage of hope and love 
and faith 

Illumed the wilderness ; 

Or anchorites beneath Engaddi’s 
palms I 

Pacing the Dead Sea bccU-h, ’ 
And singing slow' their old Ar- 
menian psalms I 

In half-aiticulate speech ; ' 


The vision vanishes 1 These walls 
again 

Shut out the lurid sun, 

Shut out the hot, immeasurable 
plain ; 

The half-hour’s sand is run ! 


BIRDS OF PASSAGE. 

JiLACK shadows fall 
From the lindens tall, 

That lift «ilofL their massive wall 
Against the southern sky ; 


Or caravans, that from Hassora’s 
iTiiie 

With westward steps tk‘part ; 

Or Mecca’s pilgrims, confident of 
Fate, 

And resolute in heart I 

These have passed over it, or may 
have passed ! 

Now in this crystal tow'er 

Imprisoned by some cm ions hand 
at List, 

It counts th<‘, passing hour. 

And as I gaze, these nanow walls 
expand ; 

Before my dreamy eye 

Stretches the desert with its shifting 
sand, 

Its unimpeded sky. 

And borne aloft by the sustaining 
blast, 

Tills little golden thread 

Dilates into a column high and vast, 

A form of fear and dread. 


And from tlu‘ realms 
( >f the shadowy elms 
A tidc-like darkness overwhelms 
The fields that lound us lie. 

But the night is fair, 

And everywhere 
A warm, soft vapour fills the air, 
And distant sounds seem near ; 

And above, in the light 
Of the st.ir-iit night, 

Swift buds of passag<‘ wing their 
diglit 

Thnaigh the dewy atmosphere. 

I liear the beat 
Of their pinions fleet, 

As from the laml of snow' and sleet 
"riicy seek a southern lea. 

I hear the cry 
Of their voices high 
Falling dreamily thiough tlie sky, 
Jkit theii forms I cannot see. 

O, say not .so ! 

Those sounds that flow' 

In murmurs of delight and woe 
Come not from wings of birds. 
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They are the throngs 
Of the poet’s songs, 

Murmurs of pleasures, and pains, 
and wrongs, 

The sound of winged words. 

This is the cry 
Of souls, that high 
On toiling, beating pinions, hy, 
Seeking a warmer clime. 

F rom their distant flight 
Through lealms of light 
It falls into our woild of night, 
With the murmuring sound of 
rhyme. 


THE OPEN WINDOW. 

The old house by the lindens 
Stood silent in the shade, 

And on the gravelled pathway 
The light and shadow played. 

I saw the nursery windows 
Wide open to the aii ; 

But the faces of the childien, 

I’hey were no longer there. 

T’he large Newfoundland house-dog 
Was standing by the door; 

He looked for his little playmates, 
Who would return no more. 

I’hey walked not under the lindens, 
They played not in the hall ; 

But shadow, and silence, and sad- 
ness 

Were hanging over all. 

The birds sang in tlie branches, 
With sweet, familiar lone ; 

But the voices of the children 
Will be heard in dreams ah)nc 1 

And the boy that walked beside me, 
He eoukl not understand 
Why closer in mine, ah ! closei, 

1 pressed his wann, soft hand ! 


KING WITLAF'S DRINKING- 
HORN. 

WiTLAF, a king of the Saxons, 

Ere yet his last he breathed, 

To the merry monks of Croyland 
H is drinking-horn bequeathed,^ 

That, whenever they sat at their 
revels, 

And drank fiom the golden bowl, 
They might remember the donor, 
And breathe a prayer foi his soul. 

So sat they once at Christmas, 
And bade the goblet pass ; 

In their beards the red wine 
glistened 

Like dew-drops in the grass. 

They drank to the soul of Witlaf, 
They drank to Christ the l-ord, 
And to each of the Twelve Apostles, 
Who had preached his holy word. 

They diank to the Saints and 
Martyrs 

Of the dismal days ot yore, 

And as .soon as the horn was em|)ty 
Th<iy iemem])eiecl <»ne Saint 
m<n*e. 

And the reader dnuicd horn the 
pulpit, 

Like the murmur of inanjr bees, 
The legend of good Saint (hithlac, 
And Saint Basil’s homilies ; 

T'ill the great bells of the convent, 
From their prison in the tower, 

( luthlac and Bartholoin.'ous, 
Proclaimed the midnight hour. 

And the Yule-log cracked in the 
chimney, 

And the Abbot bowed his hesui, 
And the flamelets flapped and 
1 flickered, 

I But the Abbot was stark and 
dead. 
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Vft in his pallid 
lie < hU(dif‘ci the j'olden liowl, 

In whirh^ like a pearl inj^, 

Had sunk and dissolved In^ snni. 

[iut not for this their r<‘veK 
The jovial monks tnihore. 

For they nied, ‘Fill hi'jh the 

^'oldet ! 

We must drink to one Saint 
more I ’ 

—*4.4^ . 

CASPAR BECERRA. 

Itv his eveninjj; fire the artist 
Pomiered <j’er his serict shame; 
Hadled, weary, and disheartened, 
Still he musetl, and dnsamed of 
fame. 

Twas an image of the Migin 
'Fimt had tasked Ins utmost skill : 
But, alas 1 his fair i<leai 
\*anishe<l ami esraped him still 

Fnnn a distant Eastern islaml 
Had the precious wood J>cen | 
brought ; 

Day anti night the anxious master 
At his toil untiring wrought ; 

Till disrou raged and desponding. 
Sat he now in shadows de<‘p, 

And the day’s humiliation 
Found (ddivion in sh‘ep. 

'Hum a voire trietl, M<ise, () 
master ! 

From the burning bt<in<l of oak 
Shape the thought that stirs within 
thee ! ’ 

And the startled artist woke, - 

Woke, and from thesinokingemhers 
Sei/.t*dantl quenched the glowing 
u < H »d : 


PEGASUS IN POUND. 

r*. into a quiet \ illage, 

Without haste and without heed, 

In the golden prime of morning, 
Strayed the poet’s winged steed. 

It was Autumn, and incessant 
Piped the quails from shocks and 
.sheaves, 

I And, like living coals, the apples 
Buined among the withering 
leaves. 

Loud the clamorous bell was ling- 
ing ^ 

Fiom its belfry gaunt and grim ; 

’’IVas the daily call to lalioui, 

Not a triumph meant foi him. 

Not the less he saw the landscaj)c, 
In its gleaming vapour veiled ; 

Not the less he breathed the odours 
That the dying leaves exhalotl 

Thus, upon the village common, 
By the schoolboys he was found ; 

And the wise men, in tficir wisdom, 
Put him straightway into pound. 

'j'hen the sombre village crier, 
Ringing loud his biazen hell, 

Wanden^d down the stieel pi<i- 
< laiming 

'rh(‘re was an rstray to .sell. 

And the curious country people, 
Rudi ami poor, and young and 
old, 

Came in haste to see this wondrous 
Winged steed, with mane of 
gold. 


And thcn’i’from he carved an images 
And lie saw that it was g<iod. 

thou sculptor, painter, poet ! 

'Fake this lesmm to thy lustn ; 
'Fhat is liest which Heth nearest ; 
Sha|«i from that thy work of art. ; 


1‘hu.s the day passed, and the 
evening 

Fell, with vapours cold and dim ; 
But it brought no food nor shelter, 
Brcmght no straw nor stall, for 
him. 
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[^atiently, and still expectant, 
Looked he thrcyuji(h the wooden 
bai s, 

Saw the moon lisc oVr the land- 
scape, 

Saw the tranquil, patient stars ; 

Till at length the l>en at midnight 
Soundcfi from its dark alxxie, 

And, from out a neighbouring 
farmyard 

I-otid the cock Alertryon <Towed. 

Then, with nostrils wide distended, 
Breaking from his iron ('hiiin, 

And unfolding far his pinions, 

To those stars he soared again. 

On the morrow, when the ^dliagc 
Woke to all its toil and care, 

Lo I the strange stceii had departed, 
And they knew not when nor 
where. 

But they found, upon the green- 
sward 

Where his struggling ho<jfs had 
trod, 

i’ure an<l bright, a fountain flowing 
Fnun the luxif-marks in the sod. 

From that hour, the fount unfailing 
< Maddens the whole region round, 

Strengthening all who drink its 
waters, 

While it stKithes them with its 
sound. 


TEGN^R’S ORAPA, 

1 HKARI) a voice, that cried, 

‘ Balder the Beautiful 
Is dead, is dead!' 

And thnmgh the misty air 
Passed like the mournful cry 
Of sunward sailing cranes, 


I saw the pallid corpse 
( )f the dead sun 

Borne through the Korthem sky. 
Blasts from Niffelheim 
Lifted the sheeted mi.sts 
Around him as he passc'tL 

And the voice for ever cried, 

* Balder the Be.iutiful 
Is dead, is dead I ’ 

And died away 
Through the dreary night, 

In acr<‘nts of despair. 

Balder the Iteautiful, 

(iod of the summer sun. 

Fairest of all the < iods ! 

Light from hi.H forehead bcametl, 
Runes were U{>on his longue, 

As on the warrior's sword. 

All things in earth and air 
Bound were; by magic spell 
Never to do him harm ; 

Kven the plants and 
All save tlie mistletoe, 

The sat led mislletm* ! 

ILrder, the bliml old 
Wlmse feet ,ue ,',hod with sihiu c, 
Pierced through that gentle hrra 4 
With his sharp s|M:ar, !*y fraud 
Made of tlie mii4letfH% 

The nccurml mistletoe I 
I 

They laid him in his ship, 

With horse and harness, 

Ah on a funeral pyre. 

<)<!in pliu eti 
A ring ujKm his finger, 

And whisjrcrcd in his ear, 

They launched the Inirnirig ship t 
It floatcrl far away 
1 Oyer the misty sea, 

! Till like the sun it seemed, 

) Sinking Ijeneath the wa\r‘* 

1 Balder returned no more! 

if/j 





So pensh the old Gods ! 
ikit out of the sea of Tune 
Kises a new Lind of son^ 

Kaiicr than the old. ' 

Over its n^cadtms }'ieen | 

W alk the younj' bards and sing. , 

Binlfl It agaiiiy 
() ye bauis, 

Fairer than before I 
Yv falheis of the new rare, 

Feed upon morning dew, 

Sing the new Hong of Lo%'c ! 

The law of force Ls dea<l I 
The law of love prevails I 
Thor, the thimdeier, 

Shall rule the earth no more, 

No more, with threats, 

Chalhmge the meek Christ, 

Sing no more, 

() ye harils u ( tlie North, 

Gf Vikings and of Jarls ! 

( )f the days of Kid 
Freser\e the free<lom only, 

Not the th^etlh of blood ! 

SONNET, 

ON IVIUS, KhMilLldS KKAMNiiS 
KHOM SHAKI'SPbAUK. 

O I'khtlot.s evenings! all tool 
swiftly sjx'd ! ; 

Leaving in heii to amplest i 

heiitages 

Of all the best llnnightH of the 
gieatest sagi’s, 

And giving longues unto the 
silent tlead ! 

How our h<*ariH gkwed and irem- 
hled as slu* lead, 

Inu*rpreling by tones the won- 
<lrous jiages 

(H the great poet wht> foreruns 
the ages. 

Anticipating all that Mihail l>e 
said ! 


O happy Reader! having for thy 
text 

The magic book, whose Sibylline 
leaves have caught 

The rarest essence of all human 
thought ! 

( > happy i’oet ! by no critic vext ! 

How must thy listening spirit 
now^ rejoice 

To Ijc interpreted by such a 
voice I 


THE SINGERS. 

(Job sent his Singers upon earth 
With songs of sadness and of mirth, 
That they might touch the hearts 
of men, 

And bring them 1)a<*k to heaven 
again. 

The first, a youth, with soul of fire, 
Held in his hand a golden lyre ; 
Through groves he wandered, and 
by streams, 

Flaying the music of our dreams. 

The second, with a bearded face, 
SIochI singing in the market-plac'c, 
And stirred with accents deep and 
loud 

I’he hearts of all the listening 
crowd. 

A gray old man, the third and last, 
Sang m cathedrals dim and vast, 
While the majestic organ rolled 
(‘ontritioii from its mouths of gold. 

And those who heard the Singers 
three 

Disputed which the best might he } 
For still their music seemed to 
start 

Discordant echoes in each heart 
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But the great Master said, ‘ I see 
No best in kind, but in degree ; 

I gave a various gift to each, 

To charm, to strengthen, and to 
teach* 

* These are the three great chords 
of might, 

And he whose ear is tuned aright 
Will hear no discord in the three, 
}kit the most perfect harmony.’ 


SUSPIRIA. 

TkKK them, O Death ! and bear 
away 

Whatever thou canst call thine 
own I 

'I'hine image, stamped upon this 
day, 

Doth give thee that, hut that 
alone ! 

Take them, O Grave ! and let them 
lie 

Folded upon thy naxrow shelves, 

As garments Ixy the soul laid by, 

And precious only to ourselves ! 

Take them, 0 great Eternity ! 

Our little life is but a gust 

That bends the branches of thy 
tree, 

And trails its blossoms in the 
dust ! » 

* 

HYMN 

FOR MV imOTHKK’S OKDINA'FION. 

fkiRlST to the young man said : 
* Yet one thing more ; 

If thou wouldst perfect be, 

Sell all thou hast and give it to the 
poor, 

And come and follow me 1 ^ 


Within this temple Christ again, 
unseen, 

Those sacred words hath said, 

And his invisible hands to-day ha\ 
been 

Laid on a young man’s head. 

And evermore beside him on his 
way 

The unseen Christ shall move, 

That he may lean upon his arm and 
•say, 

* Dost thou, dear Loi d, approve ? 

Beside him at the marriage feast 
shall be, 

To make the scene more fair ; 

Beside him in the dark (iethsemane 

Of pain and midnight prayer. 

O holy trust ! O endless sense of 
rest ! 

Like the beloved John 

To lay his head upon the ^Saviour’s 
breast, 

And thus to journey on I 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 

FROM THK NOKL BOtm(;tri<JNON 

i>K van har6/*ai. 

I HEAR along our street 
Pass the minstrel thnmgs; 
Hark ! they play so swwt, 

On their hautboys, Christman 
songs ! 

Let us by the fm; 

Ever higher 

Sing them till the night expire ! 

In December ring 
Every day the chimes ; 

J.oud the glcemen sing 
In the streets their merry rhymes. 
Let us by the fire 
ICver higher 

j Sing them till the night expire I 
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Shepherds at the 
Where the Ha]>e was hoin, i 
Sang, with many a chanj^e, i 
Christmas carols until morn. i 

Let us by the fiie 1 

Ever higher 

Sing them till the night expire ! 

These good i>eople sang ‘ 
Songs devout and sweet ; I 
While the rafters lang, 

There they stood with freezing feet. 
Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 

Sing them till the night expire. 

Nuns in frigid cells 
At this holy tide, I 

Foi want of something else, [ 
('hristmas songs at tunes have | 
tried. ^ 


Let us by the fiie 
Evei highei 

-ing them till the night expiie I 

Washerwomen old, 

To the sound they beat, 

Sing by ri\ers cold. 

With uncoveied heads and feet. 
Let us by the fire 
l^ver highei 

Sing them till the night expire. 

Who by the fireside .stands 
Stamps his feet and sing.s ; 
Hut lie who blows his hands 
Not so g<iy a carol biings. 

Let us by the iire 
Ever highei 

Sing them till the night e.xpiic I 
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FROM THE GASCON OF JASMIN. 


Only lh(* Lowlanil ofStotUnd mijLllt* 

K<*Ii<‘ars(* this lit<l<* ttafjislv anight ; 

I.vt me attmtit it \utl) an KngTish ({uiU ; 
Ami fak(‘, O Ri'a(l<*t, tor t lu* cusmI the will. 


A'r the foot of the niounUiin 
height 

Where is perched Cast51-CuilU‘, 

When the apple, the plum, and thti ’ 
almond tree ^ j 

In the plain below were growing ] 
white, 

'I'his is the .song on<i might 
perceiv e 

On :i Wednesday mom of Saint 
Joseph’s Kve : 

‘'riu; roads should blossom, the 
roads should bl<K)m, 

So fair a bride shall leave h<‘rhome ! 

Should blossom and bloom with 
garlands gay, 

So fair a Inide shall pass to-day ! ’ 

'This old Te Deum, rnstit' rites 
attending, 

Seemed from the clouds dts( end- 
ing ; 

When k) ! a merry company 

Of rosy village girls, ck^an as the 
eye, 

ICarh one with h(‘r atl<*n<lant 
swain, 

('.line to the cliff, all .singing tlu* 
same strain ; 


Resembling there, so near unit* 
the sky, 

Rejoicing angels, that kind Heaven 
has sent 

Fonheirdelight and ourennmr.iKe- 
ment. 

'fogethcr blending, 

And soon desctinding 
The narrow swe<‘[> 

Of the hillside steep, 

'I’hey wind aslant 
'I'owards Saint Amanl. 
'riuongii leafy alle) . 

( )f v<*iduious valley . 

With merry sallies 
Singing their chant . 

* The roads should Idossoin, tlie 
roads should hlomn, 

So fair a bride shall leave her home f 

Should hloHsoin and bloom ivith 
gai lands gay, 

So fair a bride shall pie.s iteday * 

It is Itaptist«% and hii atllauM d 
maiden, 

With garlands for the Initial iaden ’ 

Th<‘ sky was bhn*; vuiImuU one 
cloud of gktom, 

'Phe sun of Xlao'h ivas shmin;.* 
brightly, 
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And to the aii the fieshf nni^ wind 
^D.\Q lightly 

Its breathings of peifume. 

Whenone beholds the dusky hedges 
blossom, 

A mstic bridal, ah ! how sweet it is ! 

To sounds of joyous melodies, 

That touch with tenderness the 
trembling bosom, 

A band of maidens 
Chiily frolicking, 

A band of youngsters 
Wildly rollicking ! 

Kissing, 

Caressing, 

With fingers pressing, 

Till in the veiiest 

Madness of mirth, as they 
daiK'c, 

'I'liey retreat and advance, 

'frying whose laugh shall b(‘ 
loudest and meniest ; 

While the bride, w'ith roguish j 

Sporting with them, now f*s<Mpes ! 
and < ’lies : ! 

* 'fhose who tMtch me ! 

Married verily | 

This year shall be ! * 

And all pursue with eager haste, I 

And all attain what they putsue, ! 

An<l touch her jnetty apron fresh 1 
and new, i 

And th<‘ linen kiitl(‘ uiimd h<‘r 
waist. I 

Meanwhile, whence comes it 
that among 

'These youthful maidens fresh 
and fair, 

So joyous, with su<‘h laughing 
air, 

Baptiste stamls sighing, with 
silent tongue ? 

And yet the bride is fait and 
young ! 1 


Is It Saint foseph would say to us 
all, ' 

That love, o’er-hasty, precedeth a 
fail ? 

^ O no ! for a maiden frail, I tiow', 
j Never bore so lofty a brow ! 

What lovers ! they give not a single 
caress ! 

To see them so careless and cold 
to-day, 

These are grand people, one 
would say. 

What ails Baptiste? what grief 
doth him oppress ? 

It is, that, half-way up the hill, 

In yon cottage, by whose walls 

Stand the cart-house and the 
stalls, 

Dwelleth the blind oiphan still, 

Daughter of a vcteian old ; 

And yem must know, one ycai 
ago, 

'That Maigaret, th<‘ young and 
tender, 

Was the village piide and 
splendour, 

And Baptiste her lover bold. 

Love, Ine dert‘i\er, them cm- 
snared ; 

For them the altar was pu‘- 
i)arcd ; 

But alas! the summers blight, 

'The diead <liseah(i that none can 
stay, 

'J'he pestilem.e that walks Ijy 
night, 

'Took the young bride’s sigjit 
away. 

All at the fathers stern I’ommand 
was (iiangcd ; 

'Their peace was gone, but not tiien 
love estranged. 

Wearied at home, ere long tin* lovei 
Hod; 

l<eturnc(l but three slioit days 
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Thf* f(ol<U*n rhain thoy nmnd him 
ihroNv, 

H<‘ is entirccl, and onward led 
I'o marry Angela, and yet 
Is thinking ever of Margaret, 

'rhen suddenly a mai<ien cried, 

* Anna, Theresa, Mary, Kate 1 
Here romes the cripple Jane’* 
And by a fountain’s sid<‘ 

A woman, bent and p.ray with 
years, 

nnd(‘r the nmlheny-treeH ap 

peaf't, 

And all towaids lier nm, as fleet 
As had they wings upon their 
feet. 

It is that Jane, the cripple Jane. 
Is a .soothsayer^ wary and kind. 
Shetelle.th fortunes, and mme coin- 
plain. 

She pi omises one a village sw.iin, 
Anoiluu* a happy wedding-day, 
And tlie brute a lovely luw 
.sliaighlway. 

All Mimes to pass as she a\eis; 
She never de/eiu's, she ne\ri 
en s, 

lint for this once the village seer ! 
Wi'arn a taHintimance severe, 

And fnmi Ixmeath her eyebrows 
thin and white 

Her two eyes flash like c.mnims 
bright 

Aimed at the bridegro<»m in 
w’aistroat blue. 

Who, like a statue, stamJs m 
view ; 

(’hanging colour, as well he 
miglit, 

When tin* beldame wrinkied and 
gray 

'r.ikes tiie young bndi* by the 
hand, 

And, with the tip of her ree<ly 
wantl 


Making the agn of the nos 
doth say ; 

‘Thoughtless Angela. hewar<! 1 
Lest, when thou weddest th 
false !)ridegrmm, 
Thouillggest for thyselfa tomb 

And she was silent ; and the mai< 
ens fair 

Saw from ear h eye esrajje a nwolle 
tear ; 

lUiton a little streamlet sdver-clea 
Wha(aH‘t\\odrf»psofturbidiam 
Saddened a moment, the hnd, 
train 

Resumeri the dam and son 
again ; 

I The laidegroom only was pal 
with fear ; — 

And down green alleys 
< )f verdurous \ alleys, 

With merry sallk's, 

'rhey sang the refrain : 

‘'Phe roads rdiould blossiun, th 
toads should hloom, 

So fair .1 In ule shall leav e liei home 

Should lilo'c.om ami idomn wif 
garl.mds jtay, 

So fatr a bride shall pass to day ! 


IL 

i And by^ufTering worn and wear) 
Hut l>ettutiftil as some fait angel yet 
Thus lamented Margaicl, 

( In her cottage lone and dreary ; 

‘ He has arrived I arrived at las? 
N'et Jane has named him not thcM 
three days pn.st ; 

j Arrived ! yet keeps aloof si* far 
And known that of my night he » 

I the atari 

Know's that long month.s I w.d 
' alone, benighted, 

And count the moments Mine h# 
went away 1 
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Come! keep the promi'^e of that 
happier day, 

That I may keep the faith to thee 
I plighted ! 

What joy ha\ e I without thee 
what delight ? 

Grief w-astes my life, and makes it 
misery ; 

Day for the others ever, but for me 
For ever night ! for ever night ! 

When he is gone ’tis dark ! my 
soul is sad ! 

I suifer ! 0 my God ! come, make 
me glad. 

When he is near, no thoughts of 
day intrude ; 

Day has blue heavens, but Bap- 
tiste has blue eyes ! 

\\ ithin them shines for me a hca\ en 
of lov(s 

\ heaven all happiness, like that 
above, 

No moie of grief! no more of j 
lassitude ! | 

Earth I forg<‘t, and heaven, and 
all distresses, 

W'lien seated by my side my hand 
he presses ; 

But when alone, remember all ! 

Where is Ibaptistc? he hears not 
when I <'all ! 

A l)ran('h of ivy, dying ()n the 
ground, 

I nee<l some bough to twine 
around ! 

In pity come! be to my siiffeiing 
kind I 

'Frue love, they say, in gnef doth 
iiuire abound ! 

What then when one is blind? 

‘ Who knows ? perhaps 1 am 
f(»rsaken ! 

Ah I woe is me ! then beat me to 
my grave I 

() God! what thoughts within 
me waken ! 

Away I he will return I I do but 
rave ! 


He w ill return I I need not 
fear ! 

He swoie it by our Saviour dear ; 

He could not come at his own 
will ; 

Is weary, or perhaps is ill ! 

I’erhaps his heart, in this dis- 
guise, 

Prepares for me some sw'eet 
surprise ! 

But some one comes ! Though 
blind, my heart can see ! 

And that deceives me not ! ’tis he ! 
’tis he ! ’ 

And the door ajar is set, 

And poor confiding Margaiet 

Rises, with outstretched arms, ])ut 
sightless eyes ; 

’Tis only Paul, her brother, who 
thus cries - 

^ Angela the biide has passed ! 

I saw the w’cdding guests go 



not asked ? 


Fur all are there but you and 1 ! ’ 

‘ AngcLi married ! and not send 
To tell her seciet unto me ! 

G, speak! wlu) may the biidc- 
groom be ? ^ 

‘ My sister, ’tis Baptiste, thy 
fiiend ! ’ 

Amy the blind gul gavtg but no- 
thing said ; 

A milky \vhit<‘ness spreads upon 
her cheeks ; 

An icy hand, as heavy as lead, 
Descending, as hei brother 
speaks, 

Upon her heart, that has ceased 
to beat, 

Suspends awhile its life and lusit. 
She stands beside the boy, now 
sole distressed, 

A w'ux Madtmna as a peasant 
diesscd. 
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At length the bridal song again 

Brings her back to hei sorrow 
and pain. 

‘ Hark ! the joyous airs are 
ringing ! 

Sister, dost thou hear them 
singing ? 

How merrily they laugh and 
jest ! 

Would we were bidden with 
the rest ! 

I w ould don iny hose of home- 
spun gray, 

And my doublet of linen striped 
and gay; 

Perhaps they will come; foi they 
do not wed 

Till to-morrow at seven o’clock, 
it is said ! ’ 

‘ 1 know it ! answered Margaret ; 

Wliom the vision, with aspect black 
as jet, 

Masteicd again ; and its hand of 
ice 

Held her heait crushed, as in a 
\icc ! ' 

‘ Paul, be not sad ! ^Tis a holiday; 

To-monow put on thy doublet 
Kay ! 

But leave me now for a while 
alone.’ 

Away, with a hop and a jump, 
went Paul, 

And, as he whistled along the 
hall, 

I’lntcrcd Jane, the crippled crone. 

‘Holy Virgin! what dreadful* 

heat ! 

1 am faint, and weary, and out , 

of breath ! ‘ 

But thou art cold — art chill as 
death ; 1 

My little friend! what ails thee, 
sweet ? ’ ; 

‘Nothing! J heai them singing 
home the bride ; 

.\ud, as I listened to the song, 

lyb 


I thought my luin would conu 
eie long,— 

Thou knowest it is at Whitsun- 
tide. 

Thy cards foi sooth can never lie 

To me such joy they prophesy 

Thy skill shall be vaunted fai 
and wide 

When they behold him at m^ 
side. 

And poor Baptiste, what sayes 
thou ? 

It must seem long to liim; me 
thinks I sec him now ! ’ 

Jane, shiiddeiing, her hand doll 
pi ess : 

‘ 'Phy love I cannot all approv e 

We must not trust too much to hap 
pi ness 

do, pi ay to Clod, that thou inay.s 
love him less ! ’ 

‘The more I pray, the more 
love ! 

It is no sin, foi ( lod is on my .side ! 

It was enough ; and Jane no mon 
leplied. 

Now to all hop^^ h(M' heait is hariei 
and ( old ; 

Hut to deceive the }>e]daiue old 

She lakes a sweet, contented air 

Speak of foul vve^ather or of fair, 

At every word the inaid<n 
smiles ! 

Thus the l>cguiler she Ixjguilcs : 

So that, departing at the evening’ 
close, 

She says, *Sh<! may h(‘ .saved 
she nothing knows ! ’ 

Poor Jane, the cunning mu 
ccress ! 

Now that thou wouldst, thou art iv 
prophet es.H ! 

'Phis morning, in tlu* fulness th 
heait, 

'Phou uasl so, tai hc>omi thus 
art ! 
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Now rings the bell, nine times le- 
verbe rating, 

And the white daybreak, stealing 
up the sky, 

Sees in two cottages two maidens 
waiting, 

How differently ! 

biucen of a day, by fiattexers ca- j 
ressed, ' 

The one puts on her cross and 
crown, ' 

Decks with a huge bouquet her 
breast, 

And flaunting, fluttering up and 
down, 

Looks at hciself, and cannot 
rest. 

The other, blind, within hei littl<‘ 

i(«>m, 

Has neither itovmi nor llovsei’s 
perfume. ; 

Hut in their stead for something 
gropes apait, 

1’hat in a. drawer's i ecess doth ii(‘, 

And, hieath lua* bodice of bright 
scarlet dye, 

Convulsive clasps it to her 
Iieart. 

The om‘, faiUaslit, light as aii, 
’Mid kisMss lingmg, 

And joy<His singing, 

KorgtLs to say her morning 
prayer ! 

'rUe other, with cold diops upon 
her brow, 

Joins her two hands, and kneels 
upon the floor, 

And whispers, as her brother opes 
the door, 

*0 (h>d ! forgive me now ! ’ 

And then the orphan, young and 
blind, 


Conducted by hei brother’s 
hand, 

Towards the chinch, through 
paths unscanned, 

With tranquil air, hex way doth 
wind. 

Udours of laurel, making her famt 
and pale, 

Round her at times exhale, 

And in the sky as yet no sunny 
ray, 

But brumal vapours giay. 

Near that castle, fair to see, 
Crowded with sculptures old, in 
eveiy pait, 

l\Iaxvcls of nature and of ait, 

And proud of Us name of high 
degiee, 

A little chapel, almost bare 

At the base of the rock, is 
builded theie ; 

All glorious tliat it lifts aloof, 

Abo\e each jealous cottag<‘ raol, 
Its sacred summit, swept ))y autumn 
gales, 

And its blackened steeple high 
in air, 

Round which the osprey screams 
and sails. 

‘ Haul, la> thy noisy lattle by I ’ 
Thus Maigarel sai<l ‘ Wheie aie 
wc'' weasc(‘nd!’ 

‘ Ves ; st^est thou not our join - 
iU‘yS end ? 

nearest not the ospiey from the 
belfry ay? 

^ The hideous bird, that biings ill 
luck, w’C know I 

Dost thou remember when our 
father said, 

, The night we watdied besitlc 
I his bed, 

; “O (laughter, I am weak and 
; low ; 

Take care, of Haul; I feci that I 
I *im dying I 
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And thou, and he, and I, all fell to 
crying ? 

Then on the roof the osprey 
screamed aloud ; 

And here they brought our fathei 
in his shroud. 

There is his grave ; there stands 
the cross we set ; 

Why dost thou clasp me so, dear 
Margaret.^ 

Come in I The bride will be 
here soon ; 

Thou tiemblest ! O my God ! thou 
art going to s\\ oon ! ^ 

She could no more, — the blind girl, 
weak and weary I 

A voice seemed ciying from that 
grave so dreary, 

‘ What wouldst thou do, my daugh- 
ter?’^ and she started. 

And quick recoiled, aghast, 
faint-hearted ; 

but Paul, impatient, urges evermore 

Her steps towards the open 
door ; 

And when, beneath her feet, the | 
unhappy maid i 

Ciiushcs the laurel near the house i 
immoital, | 

And with her head, as Paul talks ' 
on again, 

'Pouches the crown of filigiane 

Suspended from the low-aiched 
portal, 

No moie restrained, no more 
afraid, 

She walks, as for a feast arrayed, 

And in the ancient chapel’s sombre 
night 

They both are lost to sight. 

At length the bell, 

With booming sound, 

Sends forth, resounding round, 

Its hymeneal peal o’er rock and 
down the dell. 

Jt is broad day, with sunshine 
and with rain ; 


And yet the guests delay not 
long, 

For soon arrives the bridal tiain, 

And with it brings the vilLage 
thiong. 

In sooth, deceit maketh no mortal 

FoiTo ! Baptiste on this triumphant 
day, 

Mute as an idiot, sad as yestei* 
morning, 

Thinks only of the beldame’s words 
of warning. 

And AngeLi thinks of her ( ross, I 
wis ; 

To be a bride is all ! 'Phe pretty 
lisper 

Feels her heart swell to hear all 
round her whispei, 

‘ How beautiful ! how beautiful she 
is!’ 

But she must calm that giddy 
head, 

For already the Mass is said : 

At the holy tabic stands the 
pi iest ; 

The wedding ring is blessed ; l!ap- 
tistc receives it ; 

Ere on the finger (if the biidc he 
leaves it, 

He must pronounce one. word 
at least ! 

’'Pis spoken ; and sudden at the 
groomsman’s side 

‘ ’Tis he ! ’ a well-known voice h.is 
cried. 

And while the wedding guests all 
hold their breath, 

Opes the confessional, an<i the blind 
^ girl, sec I 

‘Baptiste,’ she said, ‘since thou 
hast wished my death, 

As holy water be my bloofl for 
thee ! ’ 

And calmly in the ait a knife sus- 
pended ! 
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l>()ubtl<‘sh her j^uardian angel neai 
attended,^ 

Foi anguish did its v\ork bo well. 

That, eie the fatal stroke de- 
bcendcd, 

Lifeless she fell I 

\t eve, insteiid of bridal verse. 

The De I'rolundis hllcd the air; 

Decked with llowcrs a simple 
hearse 

To the <‘hurchyard forth they 
]>ear ; 


Village girls in lob^ of snow 
Follow, weeping as they go *, 
Nowhere was a smile that day, 

No, ah no! for each one seemed 
to say - 

‘I'lie load should inouin and be 
veiled in gloom, 

So fair a corpse shall lea\ e its hoim* I 

Should mourn and should weep, 
ah, well-away ! 

So fair a corpse sliall j>ass to- 
day! * 
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INTRODUCTION. 

.Should you ask me, a\ lienee these 
stories ? 

Whence these legends and tia- 
ditions, 

With the odours of the forest, 

With the dew and damp of meadows, 
Withthecurling smoke ofwigwams, 
With the lushing of great rivers, 
With their frequent repetitions, 
And their wild reverberations, 

As of thunder in the mountains ? 

I should answer, 1 should tell you, 
* fVom the forests and the prairies, 
f'lom the great lakes of the North- 
land, 

l^rom the land of the Ojibways, 
I'Tom the land of the Dacotahs, 
From the mountains, iiKKir.s, and 
fcnlandh, 

Where the heron, the Shuh-.shuh- 
gah, 

Feeds among the reeds and rushes. 
1 repeat them as I heard them 
From the lips of Nawadaha, 

The musician, the sweet singer/ 
Should you ask where Nawadaha 
Found these songs, so wild and 
wayward, 

Found these legends and traditions, 
I should answer, 1 should tell you, 

‘ In the birds’-ncsts of the forest, 

In the lodges of the beaver, 

In the hoof-prints of the bison, 

In the eyrie of the eagle ! 

‘All the wild-fowl sang them to 
him, 

In the moorlands and thofenlands, 
In the melancholy marshes ; 


Chetowaik, the plover, sang them, 
Mahng, the loon, the wild-goose, 
W'awa, 

The blue heion, the Shuh-shuh* 


g‘'th, ^ 

And the giousc, the Mushkodasa I 
If still fuzthei you should ask me, 
Saying, ‘W’ho was Nawadaha? 
Tell us of this Nawadaha,’^ ^ 

I should answer your imiuiries 
Straightway in such words as 
follow. 

‘ In the Vale of Tawasentha, 

In the green and silent valley, 

By the pleasant water-courses, 
Dwelt the singer Nawadaha. 
Round about the Indian village 
Spread the meadows and the <'orn- 
fiekis, 

And beyomi them stood the faest, 
Stood the gloves oi singing pine- 
trees, 

(ireen m Suinmei, white in Winlei, 
Ever sighing, ev(‘r singing. 

‘And the pleasiint watcr-caairses 
You could trace them through the 
valley, 

iiy the rushing in the Spring-time, 
By the alders in the Summer, 

By the white fog in the Autumn. 
By the black line in the Winter ; 
And beside them dwtdt the singer, 
In the Vale of Tawasentha, 

In the gretm and silent valley. 

‘There he sang of Hiawalmi, 
Sang the Song of Hiawatha, 

Sung his wondrous birth and being, 
How he prayed and how he f.istet}, 
Uow he lived, and toiled, and 
butfeied, 
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That the tribeb of men might 
probper, 

That he might advance his people ! ’ 
,1 Ye who love the haunts of N ature. 
Love the sunshine of the meadow, 
Love the shadow of the forest, 
Love the wind among the branches. 
And the rain-shower and the snow- 
storm, 

And the rushing of great rivers 
Through their palisades of pine- 
trees, 

And the thunder in the mountains, 
Whose innumerable echoes 
Flap like eagles in their eyries - 
Listen to these wild traditions, 

To this Song of J 1 iawatha ! 

Ye who love a nation’s legends, 
Love the ballicls of a people, 

'I'hat like voices fiom afar off 
C‘all to us to pause and listen, 
Speak in tones so plain and child- 
like, 

Scarcely can the ear distinguish 
W’hctherthey are sungor spoken; 
Listen to this Indian Legend, 

'I'o this Song of Ji iawatha I 

\’e whose hearts are fresh and 
simple, 

Who have faith in ( iocl and Nature, 
Who believe, that in all ages 
ICvery human heart is huhian, 

That in even savage bosoms 
'I'herc are longings, yearnings, 
strivings 

For the good they comprehend not, 
That the feeble hands and helpless, 
(iroping blindly in the darkness, 
I'ouch (Jod’s right hand in that 
darkness 

And are lifted up and strength- 
ened ; 

Listen to this simple stoiy, 

To this Song of ll iawatha ! 

Ye, who sometimes, in >uur 
rambles 

Through the green lanes of the 
country, 


Where the tangled barberry-bushes 
Hang their tufts ofciimson berries 
Over stone walls gi ay with mosses, 
I *ause by some neglected graveyard, 
For a while to muse, and ponder 
On a half-efifaced inscription, 
Written with little skill of song- 
craft, - 

1 lomely phrases, but each lettei 
Full of hope and yet of heart-break, 
Full of all the tender pathos 
Of the Here and the Hereafter 
Stay and read this rude inscription, 
Read this Song of Hiawatha ! 


L 

'i’HIi TEACL-niPL. 

On the Mountains of the Prairie, 
On the gicat Red Pipc-stonc 
Ouany, 

( htche Manito, the mighty, 

He the Master of Life, descending, 
( )n the red crags of the cpiarry 
Stood erect, and called the nations, 
Called the tribes of men together. 

From hisfootprints flowed a river, 
Leaped into the light of morning, 
O^er the precipice plunging down- 
ward 

( lieamed like Ishkoodah,thccomct. 
And the Spirit, stooping earthwaid, 
With his finger on the meadow 
Traced a winding pathway for it, 
Saying to it, ‘ Run in this way ! ’ 

F rom the red stone of the quarry 
With his hand he broke a fragment, 
Moulded it into a pipe-head, 
Shaped and fashioned it with 
figures ; 

From the margin of the river 
I’ook a long reed for a pipe-stem, 
With Its dark green leaves upon it *, 
Filled the pipe with bark of willow, 
With the bark of the red willow ; 
Breathed upon the neighbouring 
forest, 
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Made its great boughs chafe to- 
gether, 

Till in flame they burst and 
kindled ; 

And erect upon the mountains, 
Gitche Manito, the mighty, 
Smoked the calumet, the Peace- 
Pipe, 

As a signal to the nations. 

And the smoke rose slowly, 
slowly, 

Through the tranquil au of morn- 
ing,— 

First a single line of darkness, 
Then a denser, bluer vapour, 

Then a snow-white cloud unfolding, 

1 nke the tree-tops of the forest, 
Ever using, rising, rising, 

Till it touched the top of heaven, 
Till it broke against the heaven, 
And rolled outward all around it. 

Fiom the Vale of Tavvasentha, 
From the Valley of Wyoming, 
From the groves of Tuscaloosa, 
From the far-off Rocky Mountains, 
Froin the Northern lakes and 
rivers 

All the tribes beheld the signal, 
Saw the distant smoke ascending. 
The Pukwana of the Peace-Pipe. 

And the Prophets of the nations 
Said ‘ Behold it, the Pukwana ! 

By this signal from afar off, 
liending like a wand of willow, 
Waving like a hand that beckons, 
(jitche Manito, the mighty, 

Calls the tribes of men together, 
Calls the warriors to his council ! ’ 

^ Down the rivers, o’er the prairies, 
Came the warriors of the nations. 
Came the Delaw arcs and Mohawks, 
Came the Choctaws and Caman- 
ches, 

Came the Shoshonics and Black- 
feel, 

Came the I’awnees and Gnuihas, 
Game the M.indans and I )a( ot<ihs, 
Came the Unions and Ujibways, ; 
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All the warriors drawn together 
By the signal of the Peace-Pipe, 
To the M'ountains of the Piaiuc, 
To the great Red Pipe - stone 
Quarry. 

And they stood there on the 
meadow, 

With their weapons and their war- 
. gear, 

Painted like the leaves of Autumn, 
Painted like the sky of morning, 
Wildly glaring at each other ; 

In their faces stern defiance, 

In their hearts the feuds of ages, 

1 The hereditaiy hatied, 

I The ancestral thirst of vengeant o. 
Gitche Manito, the mighty, 

The creator of the nations, 

Looked upon them with comiius- 
sion, 

With paternal love and pity ; 
Looked upon their wrath and 
wrangling 

But as quarrels among children, 
But as feuds and lights of < hildreu ! 
Over them he stretGied his right 
i hand, 

I 'i'o subdue their stubborn natuies, 

! 'Fo allay their thirst and fe\er, 

By the shadow of his light hand ; 
Spake to them with voice majestic 
! As the sound of far-otf waters, 

‘ Falling into deep abyhse.s, 

Warning, chiding, spake in this 
wise : 

* O my children ! my piKir chil- 
dren I 

Listen to the words of wisdom, 
Listen to the words of warning, 
From the lips of the Great Spiiit, 
From the Master of Life, who made 
you. 

‘ 1 have given you lands to hunt 
in, 

I have given you streams to fish in, 

I have gi\ cn you beai .uul bison, 

I have gi\ca you roc and reindeer, 

I ha\c given you iinuU and beaver, 
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Filled the marshe'^ full of wikFfow 1, 
Filled the rivers full of hslies ; 

Why then are you not contented ? 
Why then will you hunt each 
other ? 

* I am weaiy of your quarrels, 
Weary of yoiu wars and bloodshed, 
Weary of your prayers for ven- 
geance, 

Of your wranglings and dissen- 
sions ; 

All your strength is in your union, 
All your danger is in discord ; 
'Fhei-efore be at peace hencefor- 
ward, 

And as brothers live together. 


Hircw then weapons and 
war -gear, 

Leaped into the rushing livei, ^ 
Washed the war-paint from their 
faces. 

Clear above them flowed the water, 
Clear and limpid from the foot- 
prints 

Of the Master of Life descending ; 
Dark below them flowed the water, 
Soiled and stained with streaks {>f 
^ crimson, 

As if blood were mingled with it ! 
From the river came the war- 
I riors, 

I Clean and washed from all their 


‘ I will send a Prophet to you, 

A Deliverer of the nations, 

Who shall guide you and shall UmcIi 
you, 

Who shall toil and suffer witli you. 
If you list(‘n to liis counsels, 

\’ou will multiply and prosper ; 

If his warnings pass unheeded, 

You will fade away rind peiish I 
‘ Bathe nowin the stream liefore 
you, 

Wash the war-paint from your 
faces, 

Wash the I flood-stains from your 
Angers, 

Bury your war-clubs and your 


wai -paint ; 

On the banks their clubs they 
buried, 

Buried all their warlike weapons, 
Oitrhe Manito, the mighty, 

'Fhe Oreat Spirit, the creatoi, 
Siiiiled upon his helpless childien ! 

And in silence all the warriors 
Ihoke the red stone of the quarry, 
Smoothed and formed it into Peac’e- 
Pipes, 

Broke the long reeds by the river, 
Decked them with their brightest 
feathers, 

And departed each one homeward, 
While the Master of Life, ascend « 


weaixms, 

P»reak the red stone from this 
ipiarry, 

Mould and make it into J^eacc- 
Pipes, 

'Fake the reetls that grow beside 
you, 

Deck them with your lirightest 
feathers, 

Smoke the calumet together, 

And as brothers live hencefoi- 
ward ! * 

Then upon the ground the war- 
riors 

Threw their cloaks and shirts (tf 
<Ieerskin, 


I'hroiigh the opening of cloud- 
curtains, 

Through the doorways (>f ih(‘ 
heaven, 

Vanished from IxToic their faces, 

In the smoke that rolled around 
him, 

The Pukwana of the lVace-Pip<‘ I 

H, 

THI*; FOt^R WINDS. 

‘ H(»N<)tTK he to Mudjekeevvis ! ’ 

('ried the wnrriots, crietl the old 
men, 
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When he came in tiiumph home- 
ward 

With the sacred Belt of Wampum, 
From the regions of the North- 
Wind, 

From the kingdom of Wabasso, 
From the land of the White Rabbit. 

He had stolen the Belt of Wam- 
pum 

From the neck of Mishe-Mokwa, 

F rom the Great Bear of the moun- 
tains, 

F rom the terror of the nations, 

As he lay asleep and cumbious 
On the summit of the mountains, 
Like a rock with mosses on it, 
Spotted brown and gray with 
mosses. 

Silently he stole upon him, 

Till the red nails of the monster 
Almost touched him, almost scared 
him, 

Till the hot breath of his nostrils 
Warmed the hands of M udjckeewis, 
As he drew the Belt of Wampum 
< >ver the round ears, that Itcard 
not, 

( >\'er the small eyes, tlnil saw 
not, 

Over the long nose and nostrils, 
I'he black muffle of the nostrils, 
Out of which the heavy breathing 
Wanned the hands of Mudjekee- 
wis. 

Then he swung aloft his war- 
club, 

Shouted loud and long his war- 
cry, 

Smote the mighty Mishe-Mokwa 
In the middle of the forehead, 
Right between the eyes he smote 
him. 

With the heavy blow bewildered, 
Rose the Great Bear of the moun- 
tains ; 

Ikit his knees beneath him irem- 
1>led, 

And he whimpered like a woman, 


As he reeled and staggered for- 
ward, 

As he sat upon his haunches ; 

And the mighty Mudjekeewis, 
Standing fearlessly before him, 
Taunted him in loud derision, 
Spake disdainfully in this wise 
^Hark you, Bear! you are a 
coward, 

And no Brave, as you pretended ; 
Else you would not cry and whim- 
per 

Like a miserable woman ! 

Bear! you know our tribes au‘ 
hostile, 

Long have been at war together : 
Now you find that we are strongest, 
You go sneaking in the forest. 

You go hiding in the mountains t 
Had you conquered me in battle 
Not a groan would I have uttered ; 
But you, Bear ! sit here and whim- 
per, 

And disgrace your tribe by crying, 
Iwike a wretched Shaugodaya, 

Like a cowardly old woman ! ’ 
'fhen again be iaise<I his war- 
club, 

Smote again the Mishe-Mokwa 
In the middle of his forehead, 
Ikoke his skull, as ie<^ is broken 
When one goes to fish in Winter. 
Thus was slain the Mishe-Mokwa, 
He the Great Bear of the moun- 
tains, 

He the terror of the nations. 

* Honour ]>e to Mu<ij<‘kee\\is ! ’ 
With a shout exclaimed the peoph', 
‘ Honour he to Mudjek<‘<‘wis ! 
Henceforth he shall be th<j West 
Wind, 

And hereafter and for ever 
Shall he hold supnum' dominion 
Over all the winds of heaven. 

(‘all him no more Mudjekeewis, 
Gall him Kabtyun, the West 
• Wind ' ’ 

I Thu*. w:i‘; Miuijckccttis 
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Father of the Winds of Heaven. , For they both were sohtaiy, 

For him.'ielf he kept the West- , She on eauh and he in heaven. 

Wind, , , i And he wooed her with rai esses, 

Gave the otbeis to his children ; Wooed her ^vith his smile of sun- 
UntoWabun gave the Hast- Wind, j shine, 

Gave the South to Shawondasec, With his dattering words he wooed 
And the Noith-Win<i, wiki and ^ her, 

cruel, ^ ^ With his sighing and his singing, 

To the fierce Kabibonokka, ( lentiest whispers in the branches, 

Young and beautiful was Wabun ; Softest music, sweetest odours, 

He it w^as who brought the morn- Till he drew her to his bosom, 
ing, . Folded in his robes of crimson, 

He it was whose silver arrows j Till into a star he changed her, 
Chased the dark o’er hill and I Trembling still upon his bosom ; 

valley ; . j And for ever in the heavens 

He it was whose cheeks were I They ai e seen together walking, 
painted j Wabun and the Wabun- Aniuing, 

With the brightest streaks of Wabun and the Star of Morning. 

crimson, ^ ^ ! p,ut the fierce Kabibonokka 

And whose vsiire a\\okc the village*, Had jds dwelling among i< ebetgs, 
('ailed the deer, and e'alled the In the eve*i lasting snow-drifts, 
hunter. 1 In the kingdom of Wabasso, 

Lonely in the sky was Wabun ; .In the lancl of the While Rabbit. 
Though the birds sang gaily to ^ lie it was whose hand in Autumn 
him, ; Fainted all the trees with scarlet, 

Though the \siid-dowers of the j Stained the leaves with red and 
meadow | yellow ; 

Filled the air with odours for him, . H e it was who sent the snow-flakes, 
Though the forests and the rivers I Sifting, hissing tlirough the forest, 
Sang and shouted at his coming, I Fro^c the ponds, the lakes, th<^ 
Still his heart was sad within him, rivers, 

For he was alone in heaven. I Drove the loon and Nca-gull south- 

But one morning, gazing earth- j ward, 

ward, ^ Diove the* (xirmotanl and curlew 

While tluj village still was sleeping, ; 'Po their nests of sedge and s<a- 
And the fog lay on the iner, ^ tang 

Like a ghost, that goes at sunrise*, In the realms of Shawondasee* 

He beheld a maiden walking i Once the fierce Kabibonokka 

All alone tiiKm a meadow', ' Issued from his lodge of snow- 

Gathering water-flags and rushes ! drifts, 

By a river in the imsadow'. From his home among the icebergs, 

Every morning, gazing earth- • And his hair, with snow hesprin- 
ward, I kled, 

Still the first thing het)eheld there Streamed behind him iik<^ a river, 
Was her blue eyes ItKiking at him. 1 lake a black and wiutiy river, 
Two blue lakes among the ruslu's. As h<* howled and hurriisl south- 
And he loved the lonely maiilen, j ward, 

Who ihtis waited for lus c'oming ; j < her frozen lakes and moorlands, 
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There among the reeds and 
lushes 

Found he Shingebis^ the diver, ^ 

Ti ailing strings of fish behind 
him, 

O’er the fiozen fens and moorlands, 
Lingenng still among the moor- 
lands, 

Though his tribe had long depaited 
To the land of Shawondasee. 

Cried the fierce Kabibonokka, 
‘Who IS this that dares to brave 
me ? 

Dares to stay in my dominions, 
When the Wawa has depai'ted, 
When the wild-goose has gone 
southward, 

And the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
Long ago departed southward? 

I will go into his ivigwam, 

I will put his smouldering fn*e 
out!’ 

And at night Kabibonokka 
To the lodge came wild and wail- 

I leaped the snow in drifts about it, 
Shouted down into the smoke-due, 
Shook the lodge-poles in his fury, 
Flapped the curtain of the door- 
way. 

Shingebis, the diver, feared not, 
Shingebis, the diver, cared not ; 
Four great logs had he for fire- 
wood, 

One for each moon of the winter, 
And for food the fishes served him. 
By his blazing fire he sat there, 
Warm and merry, eating, laughing, 
Singing, ‘ O Kabibonokka, 

are but my fellow-mortal ! ’ 
'Fhen Kabibonokka entered, 
And though Shingebis, the divci, 
Felt his presence liy the coldness, 
Felt his icy breath upon him, 

Still he did not cease his singing, 
Still he did not leave his laughing, 
Only turned the log a little, 

Only made the fire burn brighter, 


Made the sparks fly up the smok 
flue. , , 

From Kabibonokka’s forehead 
From his snow-besprinkled tresst 
Diops of sweat fell fast and Iumn 
M aking dints upon the ashes, 

As along the eaves of lodges, 

As fiom drooping boughs of hci 
lock, 

Drips the melting snow in sprin; 
time, 

Making hollows in the snow -drib 
Till at last he rose dcfeat<*d. 
Could not bear th(‘ heal ai 
laughtei, 

Could not bear the meny singing 
Jhit rushed lieadlong through tl 
doorway. 

Stamped upon the misted 
drifts, 

Stamped upon the lakes and rlvtu 
Made the snow^ upon iheni hardc 
Made the ire upon them lhi< ker. 
Challenged Shingebis, the diver, 
To come foi th and wr<*stle with hii 
'fo come forth and wiestle nak(*< 
On the frozen fens and mo<»i!an<l 
Forth went Shingebis, tin* di\«’ 
Wrestled all night with the N<u'ii 
Wind, 

Wrestled naked on the mooilaiul 
With the fierce Kaliibonokka, 

Till his panting breath gre 
fainter, 

Till his frozen grasp grew' fceldei* 
Till he reeled and staggered ba(‘k 
ward, 

And retreated, baffled, beaten, 

To the kingtlom of Wabasso, 

'lb the land of the White R*ibhit, 
Hearing still the gusty laughter, 
Hearing Shingelns, the diver, 
Singings ‘O Kabibonokka, 

You are Imt my feliow-morlal ! ' 

Shawondasee, fat and la/y, 

Had his dw'clling fario south ward 
In the drowsy, dr<*ainy sunshitog 
In the never-ending Summei. 
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He it was ^^ho sent the wood- Changed and rf>veied oei wjth 
birds, whiteness^ 

Sent the robin, the Opechee, Coveied as with whitest snow- 

Sent the bluebird, the Owaissa, flakes. 

Sent the Shawshaw, sent the ‘ Ah ! my hioiher froju the Xoith* 
s\\ allow, land, 

Sent the wild-goose, W«awa, nouh- From the kingdom of Wabas^o, 
ward, j From the lanci of the White 

Sent the melons and tobacco, Rabbit ! 

Andthegiapes m purple clusters. Voii have stolen the maiden from 
Fiom his pipe the smoke as- me, 
cending You have laid your liand upon Iht, 

Filled the sky with haze and vapour, You have \vooed and won my 

Mlled the air with dreamy softness, _ maiden, 

(have a twinkle to the water, j With youi stories of the Nbwtln 

Touched the rugged hills with landl^ 

smoothness, ^ ' Thus the wretrhfal Shaw cntdaset^ 

brought the tender Indian Summei Bieathed into the air his sorrtnv : 
To the melancholy North-land, And the South-Wind o’ei the 

Jn the dreaiy IVloon of Snow- pi an in 

shoes. Wand(*i<‘d warm with sighs ot 

Listless, careless Sliawondasee ! passion. 

In his life he had one shadow, With the sighs of Shavvondasee, 

In his heart one sorrow' had he. Till th(‘ air seemed full of snow’- 

()nre,as he w'as gazing northward, ’ Hakes, 

h'ar away upon a prairie ^ Full of thistle-down the prairie, 

Ho beheld a maiden standing, j And the makl with hair h'kf‘ sun- 
Saw' a tall and slender maiden j .shine 

All alone upon a prairie ; ' Vanished from his sight for ewr ; 

brightest green were all her gar- | Never more did Shawondasoe 
ments, ' See the maid with yellow tresses ! 

And her hair was like the sunshine. ; poor, deluded Shawomlasee ! 

Day by day he gazed upon her, . ’'Pwas no woman that ym ga/<Hl 
Day by day he sighed with passion, ‘ at, 

Day by day his heart withm him : 'Twas no maiden that yon sighed 
(Jrew more hot with love and ' for, 

longing , *Twas the prairie damlelion 

For the maid with yellow' tresses, j That through all the dreamy 
But he was too fat and lazy ' Summer 

'Fo bestir himself and woo her ; , You had gazed at with mu h 

Yes, too indolent and easy ‘ longing, 

To pursue her and persuade her. , You had sighed for with wu h 

So he only gaze<l upon her, j passion, 

( )nly sat and sighed with passion i And ha<l pufiecl away for 
For the maiden of the prairie. ' Blown into the air with Highing 
Till one morning, looking north Ah ! delmled Sliawoudasee 1 
w'ard, Thun the Four Winds were 

He beheld her yellow tresses j divided ; 
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Thus the sons of r^fudjekeewis 
find iheir stations in the heavens, 
At the corners of the heavens; 

For himself the West-Wind only 
Kept the mighty Mudjekeeuis. 


in. 

3UA\VATIIA‘S ( HIUUIOUI). 

DC)WNWAKI) through the evening 
twilight, 

In the days that aic‘ foigotten, 

In the unr<*nK:mb(‘red ages, 

From the full moon fell Xokomis, 
the ])eautifid N'okomis, 

She a wife, but not a mother. 

She was spoiling with her w’omcn 
Swinging in a swing of grajH** vines, 
When her rival, the rejected, 

Full of jealousy and hatred, 

< 'ut the leafy swing asunder, 

(hit in twain tlie twisted grape- 
vines, 

And Xokomis hdl affiighti’d 
DoNvnward through the eviunng 
twilight, 

< )u the Muskoday, the meado\t, 

* In the prairie full ai blossoms. 

‘ See ! a star hills ! ’ sai<i tlie [leople ; 

* From the sky a star in falling ! * 

There among the ferns and 
mos8e«, 

1‘here among the pniirie lilicH, 

On the Muskoday, the meadow, 

In the moonlight and the. starlight, 
Fair Nokomis Imre a daughter. 
Aiul she called her name W<*nonah, 
As th(‘ first-born of her daughters. 
And the daughter of Xokomis 

< Jrew up like the prairie lilk's, 
Orew’ a tall and shmder maiden. 
With the beauty of the irnKmliglit, 
Witii the Iwuiuty of the starlight. 

And Xokomis warned her often, 
Saying oft, and oft rejwiting, 

* (), beware of Mudjekeewis, 

( if lh«t W'est-Wind, Mudjekeewis ; 


iJslen not to what he tells you 
Lie not down up m the meadow 
Stoop not down aiiumg the hlu' 
Lest the West- Wind r<an<‘ ; 
harm you I ’ 

I P*ut she he«‘d<‘d not the vvarni 
I 1 1 ceded not those words of \vis<h 
I Ami the West-Wind eame at ev 

I Walking lightly o’er the jirairie 
Whispering to the leaves and bl 
soms, 

Lending low ih(i dowers r 
glasses, 

Found the beautiful Wenonah, 
Lying there, among tin* lilies, 
Wooed her with his words of .sw< 
ness, 

Wooed Iter with his soft earewst 
'rill she bore a son in sorrow, 
Lore a son of love and stirrow. 

Thus was horn my Hiawsitha 
'rims was horn the child of w(*nd 
But the daughliT of Xokomis, 
Hiawatha’s gentle molhei, 

In her angmish die<l ileserled 
By tlu‘ \\‘est~Wiiui, false ,md tai 
le.ss, 

By the heaitless Mudjekeewis, 
Foi herdaug.hter, long and loo 
Wailed ami wept tlie sail Nokom 
* i > that I were tfead " ’ she m 
mured, 

that I wort* dead, as ilam ai 
No more work, and ntj more wti 
*«K» , 

Wahonowm I Wahonowdn ! ‘ 

By the shtires of ( dli he i imm 
By the shining Big-SeaAVatei, 
Hlotai the wigwam of Ntikomis. 
Paughter of the Moon, Nokomi 
Dark l>ehind it rose the forest, 
R<ise the black ami pii 

trees, 

Hose the dm w iih < iines upon the 
Bright iM'fore it 1 m%U the watei, 
j Beat the tleai and amny w On, 
I Beat the *.htmng Big SeaAValej 

lo 
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There the wrinkled, old Nokomis 
Kursed the little Hiawatha, 
Rocked him in his linden cradle, 
Bedded soft in moss and rushes, 
Safely bound with leindeer sinews ; 
Stilled his fretful wail by sayinj^, 
*Hush! the Naked Hear will hear 
thee ! ’ 

Lulled him into slunilxir, sin^dngt 
‘ ICwa-yca I my little owlet i 
Who is this, that lights the 
wam? 

With his great eyes lights the %vig- 
wam ? 

Kwa-yea 1 my little owlet ! * 

Many things Nokomis taught 
him 

Df the stars that shine in h(‘a\en ; 
Showed him Lshkoodah, th<‘ ronK‘t, 
Ishkoodah, with fiery tresses; 
Showed the Death- Dance of the 
spirits, 

Warriors with their jdumes and 
war-cluhs, 

Flaring far away to northward 
In the frosty nights of Winter ; 
Showed the broad, white road in 
heaven, 

Pathway of the ghosts, the shadows, 
Running straight across the hea- 
vens, 

Crowded with the ghosts, tlu* 
shadows. 

At the <loor on suinni<*r (‘vening.s 
Sat th<‘ litth* Hiawatha; 

Heard the wliisperiig; of the pim*- 
tre<‘S, 

Heard the lapping of the water, 
Sounds of musie, wonls of wonder : 
‘ MinnC’-wawa i ' said the pine-trees, 
* Miulway-aushka ! ' sai<i the water. 

Saw the fire-tly, Wah-wah*tay- 
s(‘e, 

Flitting through the dusk of even- 

With the twinkle of its <'an<ll(; 
Lighting up tlie brakes and buslies; 
And he sang the song of ehikiren, 


Sang the song Nokomis taught 
him ; 

' Wah-wah-taysee, little fire-fiy, 
Little, flitting, white-fire insect, 
Little, dancing, white-fire creatine, 
Light me with your little candle, 
ICre upon my bed I lay me, 

Kre in sleep I close my eyelids ! ’ 
Saw’ the moon rise from the watei 
Rippling, rounding fniin the watei, 
Saw the flecks and shadows on it, 
Whi.spered, ‘What is that, Noko- 
mis?’ 

And the good Nokomis answered: 
‘ ( )nce a wan*ior, very angry, 
Seized his grandmother, and thre\v* 
her 

lip into the sky at midnight ; 
Right against the moon hethiew 
hei ; 

'fis hei body that you see there.’ 

Saw the rainbow in the heaven, 
In the eastern .sky, the rainbow, 
Whisixiied, ‘What is tltat, Noko- 
mis ?' 

And the gt>od Nokomis answered : 
‘ ’Tis the heaven of flowens you s(‘e 
there ; 

All the wild-flowers of the forest, 
All the lilies of tlie prairie, 

When on earth they fade and 
perish, 

iUossom in that heaven aliove us.’ 
W hen he lusird the owls at iiutl- 
night, 

Hooting, laughing in the forest, 

‘ \\ h.it is that ? ’ he cried in tenor; 
‘What is that?’ he .said, ‘ N(»ko- 
mi.s?’ 

And the good Nokomi.s answered : 
‘ Tliat is but the owl and owlet, 
Talking in their native language, 
Talking^ scolding at cat'h oth<*r.’ 

Then the little Hiawatha 
Learne<l of ev<*ry )>ird its lan- 
guage, 

Learned their names and all their 
secrets, 
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Ilow they bnilt theirne*;!^ in Sum- 
mer, 

Wheie they hid themselves in 
Winter, 

Talked with them whene’ei he met 
them, 

(\alleclthem Tliawatha’s Chirkens/ 
Of all beasts hr learned the lan- 
guage, 

Learned their names and all th(‘ir ' 
secrets, 

lIow the beavers built their lodges, | 
Wheie the squnrels hid theii ' 
aroi ns, 

I low the reindeer ran so swiftly. 
Why the rabbit w’as so 
'I’alkcd with them whene’er hv met 
them, 

(-ailed them ^ Hiawatha’s Brothers/ 
I'hen lagoo, the great hoaster. 

He the marvellous st<iry-t(*iler, 

H<‘ th<‘ traveller and the talker, 

IU\ the fri(‘nd of old Nokomis, 

Ma<h‘ a bow for Hiawatha ; 

Knnn a bianrh of ash he made il, 
l•'rom an oak-bough madt* the 
arrows, 

'I'ipped with dint, and \\inge<l with 
feathers, 

And the r(>rd he made of deer- 
skin. 

Then he stud to Hiawatha : 

‘ (tO, my son, into the forest, 

Where the red deer herd together, 
Kill for us a famous roebuck, 

Kill for us a deer with antlers ! ’ 
Forth into the forest straightwiiy 
All alone walked Hiawatha 
Proudly, with his bow and arrows ; 
And th<‘ birds sang loiind him, oVr 
him, 

* Do not shoot us, Hiawatha I ’ 

Sung the robin, the ( )|xs'hee, 

Sang the bluebird, the Dwaissa, 

* Do not shoot us, Hiawatha ! ’ 

1 1 pilu* oak-tree, (dose beside him, 
Sjnang the Htpitrrel, Adjidauim*, 

In ami out among the brunelirH, 


Toughed and rhatnued fitun tin 
<Kik-trce, 

Laughed, and said hetv\een hi.i 
laughing, 

' Do not shoot me, Iliaw’ath.i ' * 
An<l the rabbit from Ins pailiwaj 
Leapetl aside, and at a di a.inre 
Sat elect u|x»n his hiUitu he^. 

Half in fear and half m frohf . 
Saving to the little hunter, 

' Do not shoot nus Hiawatha ! ' 

But he heedisl not. m»i heard 
tlnsn, 

For his thongjn*. ueie with the 
n*d ileei : 

( In their tiarks In , ey<s umr fa 
lened, 

I.eatiing downwani to the liver, 

To the for<l arr<»ss the ii\er. 

And as one in slumber walked he. 

lihhlen in the idder-huHhf s, 
There he w.iit<‘d till the ifeename, 
'Pill he saw t\v»i .intlera htteil, 

Saw tvMM’)es look from the tlia kri . 
Saw twonostnf i pfiint tow imlwatd. 
\nil a tleei iame<hmn Ihe p.oh 
wav, 

j‘ lei kef! w ith h aty hahf «nd 
shad«>w . 

And !hs lieail wnhm him flntieied, 
'riembled hk«' tie Itsoe. aboH’ 
him, 

f.ike the bireh-h’id palpitairtl, 

As lliU dfer t ame down the path 
way, 

*rhen, ii|Km one knee nprisugi 
Hiawatha aimed an arouiv ; 

Searee a twig moved witii he. 
motion, 

Sraree a leal wms stilted or tu alrd ; 
But tin* w ary toehm k star led, 
Siiimjied vuthall hi^^ hoofs ti^jjelhei. 
Listened with otie fota uplihed. 
L<sq>ed ns if to meet the atoo'. ; 
Ah! the singing, land atrow. 

Like a wa^p it buzzed ate! Aung 
him ! 

Dead hr* lav tlaae at ihe hiie a, 





By the ford across the river ^ 

Beat his timid heart no longer, 

But the heait of Hiawatha 
Throbbed and shouted and exulted, 
As he bore the red deer homeward, 
And lagoo and Nokomis 
Hailed his coming with applauses. 
From the led deer’s hide Noko- 
mis 

Made a cloak for Hiawatha, 

From the red deer’s flesh Nokomis 
Made a banquet in his honour. 

All the village came and feasted, 
"All the guests praised Hiawatha, 
Called him Strong-Heart, Soan-gc- 
taha ! 

Called him Loon-Heait, Mahn-go- 
t.iysce ! 


IV. 

niAWATliA AMI MUDJhKKhWiS. 

HUT ot childhood into manhood 
Now had grown my Hiawatha, 
Skilled in all the craft of hunters, 
Learned in all the lore of old men, 
In all youthful sports and pastimes, 
In all inanly arts and labours. 

Swift of foot was Hiawatha; 

He could shoot an arrow from him, 
And run forward with such fleetness, 
'Fhat the arrow fell behind him ! 
Strong of arm was Hiawatha ; 

He a>uld shoot ten arrows upward, 
Shoot them wdth such strength and 
swiftness, 

That the tenth had left the bow- 
string 

ICre the first to earth had fallen ! 

He had mittens, Minjekahwim, 
Magic, mittens made of deerskin ; 
When upon his hands he wore them, 
He tould smit('. the rocks asunder, 
He could grind them into powdcT. 
He had nu>ccasins enchanted, 
Magic moccasins <rf deerskin ; 


When he bound them lound his 
ankles, 

When upon his feet he tied them. 
At each stride a mile he measuH*d I 
M uch he questioned old Nokomis 
Of his father Mudjekeewis ; 
Learned fiom her the fatal secret 
Of the beauty of his motheu 
Of the falsehood of his father ; 

And his heart was hot w-ithin him. 
Like a living coal his heart wms. 

Then he said to old Nokomis, 

‘ I will go to Mudjekeewis, 

Sec how fares it w'ith my father, 

At the doorways of the West- 
Wind, 

At the portals of the Sunset I ’ 
From his lodge went Hiawatli.c 
Dressed for travel, armed for hunt- 
ing ; 

Dressed in <leerskiu shut and 
legging.s, 

Richly wrought with <|uills and 
wampum ; 

On his head his eaglc-l<?alher», 
Round his waist his Ixilt of 
wampum. 

In his hand his bow of ash-w<K>{i, 
Strung with sinews of the reindeer ; 
In his quiver oaken arrows, 

Tipped with j.isper, wingt'd with 
feathers ; 

With his mittens, Minjekahwim, 
With his moccasins eu< h.inted. 

Warning said the old Noktiinis, 

‘ (io not forth, O Hiawatha ! 

To the kingdom of the West-Wind, 
To the realms of Miidick<‘(‘wis, 
Lest he harm you with his mug a , 
Lest he kill you with his cunning I ’ 
But the fearless Hiawatha 
Heeded not her woman’s warning ; 
Forth he strode into the for<*st, 

At each stride a mile he measuied ; 
Lurid seemed the sky ub<ne hiin, 
Lurid seemed the eartii beneath him, 
Hot .uid close the air around him, 
Filled with smoke and fiery vajnmrs, 
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Ah r>t biuniiiK woods -md prairies, 
For his heart was hot Nvithin him. 
Like a living coal his heart was. 

So he journeyed westward, west^ 
w,ird, 

Left the fleetest deer Ixihind him, 
Left the antelope and bison ; 
Crossed the rushing Fsconalia, 
('rossed the mighty Mississippi, 
Passed the Mountains of thePiaine, 
Passed the land of Cnovs ^ind 
Fo\es, 

Passed the dwelling's of the LKk k- 

< .line unt<» th(‘ Kinky Mountain >, 
To the kingilom of the \Vest«\\ ind, 
Where upon the gusty summits 
Sat the ancient Mudjekeeavis, 

Ruler c»f the winds of heaven. 

Filled with awe was Hiawatha 
At the asj»ect of his father. 

On the air .dwnit him wildly 
'PiJssed and .Htreameil his < lou<ly 
tresses, 

tileained hk<* drifting snow his 
tresse,s 

< d.ueil likr L.hkoodah, the lomet. 
Pike the sf.ir with fiery tresses. 

Filled with joy w.ts M ud {ekeewi . 
When he lo«>l^e<i on Hiaw.ttha, 

Saw his youth rise up liefme him 
in the fare of Hiawatha, 

Saw the teuity of Wenmmh 
Fnauthe grave rise uplnTore him. 

* Weh ome ! ’ said h<?, * 1 1 iawatha, 
I'd the kingdtnn of the. Went- WimI ! 

I ong have I been waiting for you I 
\'outh is lovely, age is lonely, 

Youth is fiery, age is fncsly ; 

You bring bar k the ilays tiepaited, 
^'ou })ring back my youth of 
jfassifm, ' 

Ami the Iicimtiful Wemmali !* 

Many days they talkml together, 
Ouestioned, listcnml, wailed, an* ^ 
HW(‘rcd ; i 

Much the mifthty Mudjekmwvia * 

Jloasled of his anrient prowe-a, ^ 


( ff his priioms adventuic.s 
His inaoinitablc ('ouiagr-, 

His invulnerable hwly. 

Patiently sat HiawvUha, 
Listening to his father's Ipistin 
! With a smile he sat and listenet 
Htteicd neithei threat nor niena 
X ei ther won! m ir look bet rayed h r i 
But hi.s heart was h<it within hii 
; Like, a living coal his heart wa.% 
Then he said, * ( f Mudji'keew 
Is there nothing that can harm 
Xothing tii.U )ou ar<t afraid of f 
And the mighty MudjtTeewis, 
(haml andgrai ions m his boastii 
Answered, saying, ‘There i» i 
thing, 

Nothing but the him k rm k >ond 
.Nothing hut the fatal WawlH*ek 
An<l he hniked at Hiawatha 
With a wise look and benignant 
With a ('ountenanre puternak 
I.iKiked w ith pride upon the Ikuu 
O f Ids tall and grateful figure, 
S.iying, ‘ <) my Hiawatha ! 

Is there anytlung can harm >fni 
.Vn> thing yfur ,ire afranl of r’ 

But tin* w.uy I i iawatha 
Paiiseii awhile, as if umerlaiio 
Held bis peaie, as if r<’>nKmg, 
And then answered, ‘Tiiete is n 
tiling, 

Nothing imt the buhush yomiei 
.Nothing hut the great Apiikwa ! 

And as Mudjekerwis, rising, 
Stretched hi;^ hand to pluck I 
bulrush, 

Hiawat!»a< ried in tenor. 

Fried in welb<lisst!fnbled terioi, 

‘ Kago I kago ! do not tom li if ’ 
‘Ah, kaween ! * said Mudpk'-ew 
‘ No indeed, I will not tt»m hn ! ^ 
Then they talked of otli 
matters ; 

Fir.st of Hiawatha' . hrotbrt .. 
I’irst of W.dnm.of the L.c.t U m 
i ff the hauitloWin*!. Sbawondast 
i>l the North* Kabibgnokka; 
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Then of Hiawatha’s mother, 

Of the beautiful Wenonah, 

Of her birth upon the meadow, 

Of her death, as old Nokomis 
Had remembered and related. 

And he cried, ‘O Mudjekeewis, 
It was you who killed Wenonah, 
Took her young life and her beauty, 
liroke the Lily of the Prairie, 
Trampled it beneath your footsteps ; 
You confess it ! you confess it I ’ 
And the mighty Mudjekeewis 
Tossed upon the wind his tresses, 
Bowed his hoary head in anguish, 
With a silent nod assented. 

Then upstarted Hiawatha, 

And with threatening look and 
gesture 

Laid his hand upon the black lock, 
On the fatal Wawbeek laid it, 

With hib mittens, Minjekahwun, 
Kent the jutting c rag asunder, 
Smote and crushed it into fiag- 
ments, 

Hurled them madly at his fiithei, 
The icmorseful Mudjekeewis; 

I'pr his heart was hot within him, 
Like a living coal his heart was. 

But the ruler of the West- Wind 
Blew the fragments backward from 
him, 

With the breathing of his nostrils, 
With the tempest of his anger, 

Blew them back at his assailant ; 
Seized the bulrush, the Apukwa, 
Dragged it with its roots and fibres 
From the margin of the meadow, 
From its ooze, the giant bulrush ; 
Long and loud laughed Hiawatha I 
Then began the deadly conflict, 
Hand to hand among the moun- 
tains ; 

From his eyrie screamed the eagle, 
The Keneu, the great war-cagic ; 
Sat upon the crags around them, 
Wheeling flapped his wings above 
them. 

Like a tall tree in the tempest 


Bent and lashed the giant buluish ; 
And in masses huge and heavy 
Crashing fell the fatal W'awbeek ; 
Till the earth shook with the 
tumult 

And confusion of the b«ittle, 

And the air was full of shoutings, 
And the thunder of the mountains, 
Starting, answered, * Jiaim-wawa ! * 
ILack retreated Mudjekeewis, 
Kushing westward o’er the moun- 
tains, 

Stumbling westward down the 
mountains, 

Three whole days retreat eel fig ht i ng , 
Still pursued by Hiawatha 
To the doorways of the West-W ind, 
'Fo the poitals of the Suns<U, 

To the earth’s remotest lioidci, 
Where into the empty spaces 
Sinks the sun, as a flamingo 
Drops into her nest at nightfall, 

In the melancholy marshes. 
‘Hold!’ at length cried Mud- 
jekeewis, 

‘ Hold, my son, iny Hiaw.ttha ! 

’Tis impossible to kill me, 

For you cannot kill the immoitai 
1 have put you to this trial, 

I lut to know and prove your (*oin age ; 
Now receive the prize of valour! 
‘(Jo back to your home and 
people, 

Live among them, toil among them, 
Cleanse the earth from all that 
hanns it, 

Clear the fishing-grounds and 
rivers, 

Slay all monsters and magit ians, 
All the Wendigoes, the giants, 

Ail the serjienis, the Kenabeeks, 

As I slew the Mishe-Mokwa, 

Slew the CJreat licar of the moun- 
tains. 

‘And at last when Death draws 
near you, 

\yhen the awful eyes of Fauguk 
Clare upon you in the darkness, 
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‘From the Miibter of I-ifc de- 
scending^ 

1 , the friend of man, Mondamin, 
Come to warn you and instriK t 
you, 

How by struggle and by labour 
You shall gain what you h«ive 
prayed for. 

Rise up from your bed of blanches, 
Rise, O youth, and wrestle with 
me ! ' 

Faint with famine, Hiawatha 
Started from his lied of bran(Jie>, 
From the twilight of his wigwam 
Forth into the flush of sunset 
Came, and wTCStled with Mou- 
damin ; 

At his touch he felt new courage 
Throbbing in his brain and bosom, 
Felt new life and hope and vigour 
Run through every nerve and films 
So they wTestk‘d there together 
In the glory of th(‘ sunset, 

And tin* more th('y strove .md 
snuggled, 

.Stronger still grew' I intw.uh.t : 

'fill (h<* darkn(‘ss fell around thmi, 
\nd the h<»r<in, the Sbuh- .htih-j^ah, 
Fioin Iku* nest 4unong tin* pine 
trees, 

(iave a cry of lanientition, 

<lavc a scream of pain anti I, name. 
*Tis enough’/ then said Mon 
dam in, 

Smiling u|K)n Hiawatha, 

* lUit to-monrow, when the mn 
sets, 

1 will come agiun to try you/ 

And he vanished, and was seen 
not ; 

\Vht!tht*r sinking as the rain sink ♦, 
Whether lining as the* mists u*e, 
Hiawatha saw not, knew not, 

Only saw' that he ha<l vanishe<i, 
Leaving him alone and fainting, 
With the jnisty lake behnv him. 
Ami the reeling stars al«ae 
him. 


On the morrow and the n 
day, 

When the sun through hea\ 
desi’cnding, 

Like a red am! burning i mder^ 
From the hearth of the (in 
Spirit, 

Fell into the wtsstern w.itcis. 
Came Momlunin for thctiial, 
Foi the strife with lliaw*athft; 
Came as silent as the tlew t ome 
From ihr empty aii appealing, 
Into empty air letiuning* 
'faking shaiH* when eadh it touch 
Rut inv isible to all nten 
In its coming ami its going. 
I'hiice they wieniled thme 
gellier 

In the glory of the swiiMrl, 

'fill the <larkness fell ao»und the 
'fill the hi'ion, the Shuh shuh-g» 
From her nest among tlie pn 
tree ,, 

I tteOMl her loud i ly of famine, 
And Mondauiin paused to listen 
‘fall and Lc.mtdul he MoikI thf' 
hi lu . g.anm uf . ♦ n .md yellM 

I and fro lu . phmu » above hm 
U a\<s} and noddr d w ilh In . bo aj 
ing, 

And lije ove i! 1 4 the f m unnU t 
Stood like doipt of dew upon Im 
Anti he « rod, ‘ f > fliawatha ! 
hravely h.tve y*m wrestled wi 
iiie, 

I'hfice have wrestled slotidy w! 
me, 

And the Master of I ale, who res i 
He will gne to you the timiuph 
riien he amded. and said * I 
nmrrow 

In the last d.iy of )<an » onJln t, 
hi the last day of )out fasting. 

wdleoiapji t and oVnome m 
Make a Ird for mr* if* he m, 

M here the tarn ma> fall ui«*n na 
WlieriMlu am may* one an*! 
me , 





Stiip ihetc ^armentb, green and ' 
yellow, 

Strip this nodding plumage from 
me, 

Lay me in the earth, and make it 
Soft and loose and light above me. 

‘ Let no hand disturb my slumber, 
Let no weed nor worm molest me, 
Let not Kahgahgee, the raven, 
Come to haunt me and molest me, 
Only come yourself to watch me, 
Till I wake, and start, and quicken, 
Till I leap into the sunshine/ 

And thus saying, he departed ; 
Peacefully slept Hiawatha, 

Hut he heard the Wawonaissa, 
Heard the whippooiwill complain- 
nig, 

Peichcd upon Ins lonely wigwam ; 
Heard the rushing Sebowisha, 
Heard the livulet rippling neai 
him, 

I'alking to the darksome forest ; 
Heard the sighing of the blanches. 
As they lifted and subsided 
At the passing of the night-wiiul, 
Heard them, as one hears in slum- 
ber 

JLir-ofTmurmurSydreamy whispers : 

1 Peacefully slept Hiawatha. 

On the morrow came Nokomis, 
On the seventh day of his fasting, 
Came with food for Hiawatha, 
Came imploiing and bewMiling, 

Lest his Iiungei should o’eicome 
him, 

Lest his fasting should be fatal. 

Hut he tasted not, and touched 
not, 

t )nly said to her, ' Nokoinis, 

Wait tintil the sun is setting, 

Till the darkness falls around us, 
Till the heron, the Shuh-slmh-gah, 
(h*ying from the desolate marshes. 
Tells us that the day is ended/ 
Homeward weeping went Noko- 
mis, 

Sorrowing for her Hiawatha, 


' Fearing lest his strength should fail 
; him, 

Lest his fasting should be fatal. 

He meanwhile sat weary wmtmg 
For the coming of Mondamin, 

Till the shadows, pointing east- 
w ard, 

Lengthened over field and foiest, 
Till the sun dropped from the hea- 
ven, 

Floating' on the waters westward, 
As a red leaf in the Autumn 
Falls and floats upon the water. 
Falls and sinks into its bosom. 

And behold ! the young Monda- 
min, 

With his soft and shining tresses, 
W i th h 1 s g aim cn ts green and yellow, 
W’ith his long and glossy plumage, 
Stood and beckoned at the door- 
way. 

And as one in slumber walking, 
Pale and haggard, but undaunted, 
Ki(ym the wigw’am Hiaw'atha 
Came and wrestled with Monda- 
min. 

Round about him spun the land- 
scape, 

Sky and foiest reeled together. 
And his strong heart leaped within 
him, 

As the stiugeon leaps and struggles 
1 n a net to break its meshes. 

Like a ling of fire around him 
Hlazcd and flared the led horizon, 
And a bundled suns seemed look- 
ing 

At the combat of the wrestlers. 

Suddenly upon the greensward 
All alone stood Hiawatha, 

Panting with his wild exertion, 
Palpitating with the struggle ; 

And before him, breathless, lifeless, 
Lay the youth, with hair dishe- 
velled, 

Plumage torn, and garments tat- 
tered, 

I )ea«l he lay theic m the sunset. 
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And victorious Hiawatha 
Made the grave as he commanded, 
Stripped the garments from Mon- 
^ daniin, 

Stripped his tattered plumage from 
him, 

Laid him in the earth, and made it 
Soft and loose and light above 
him; 

And the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
h rom the melancholy moorlands, 
Gave a cry of lamentation, 

Gave a cry of pain and anguish * 
Homeward then went Hiawatha 
To the lodge of old Nokomis, 

And the seven days of his fasting 
\yere accomplished and completed. 
But the place was not forgotten 
Where he wrestled with Monda- 
min ; 

Nor forgotten nor neglected 
Was the grave where lay Monda- 
min, 

Sleeping in the rain and sunshine, 
Where his scattered plumes and 
gaimcnts 

Faded in the rain and sunshine. 

^ Day by day did Hiawatha 
Go to wait and watch beside it ; 
Kept the dark mould soft above it, 
Kept it clean from weed sand inserts, 
Drove away, with scoffs and shout- 
ings, 

Kahgahgee, the king of ravens. 

Till at length a small gieen fea- 
ther 

From the earth shot slowly upward, 
Then another and another, 

And before the Summer eiuled 
Stood the mai/e in all its beauty, 
With its shining robes about it, 

And its long, soft, yellow tresses ; 
And in rapture Hiawatha 
Cried aloud, *It is Mondamin I 
Yes, the friend of man, Monda- 
min ! ’ 

Then he called to old Nokomis 
And lagoo, the great boaster, 


Showed them where the inai/.e was 
growing, 

Told them of his wondrous vision, 
Of his wrestling and his triiniij)h, 
Of this new gift to the nations, 
Which should be their food for ever. 

And still later, when the Autumn 
Changed the long green leaves to 
yellow, 

And the soft and juicy kernels 
Grew like wampum hard aiifl yel- 
low, 

Then the ripened <‘ars he g*Uhf‘U‘d, 
Stripped the withered hi^ks from 
off them, 

As he om-e had strippc^d tlu* 
wrestler, 

(»ave the first Feast of Mondamin, 
And made known unto the jHiople 
This new gift of the Great Spirit. 


VL 

illAWA'Hlv’s KKIKNOS. 

Two good friends ha<l Hiauatha, 
Singl<-<1 out fiom all the others, 
Hound to him in < loses! union, 
And to whom ht* gave the right 
hand 

Gf his heart, in joy and sortou ; 
Ghihialxis, the inusir ian, 

And the very strong man, Kwasind. 
.Straight between them nui tfie 
patiiway, 

Never grew the gra.sH up<m it ; 
Singing birds, that inter fainehoodu, 
Story-tellers, miHrhief*maker%, 
Found no eager ear to listen, 

Could not breed ill-will between 
them, 

For they kept each otherN t rmnael, 
Spake with naked hearts together, 
Pondering mm h ami inm h urn* 
t riving 

How the trihfs of men might pros- 
per. 
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Most beloved by Hin.wath.x 
Was the gentle Chibmbos, 

He the best of all musicians, 

He the sweetest of all singers. 
Beautiful and childlike was he, 
Brave as man is, soft as woman, 
Pliant as a wand of willow, 

Stately as a deer with antlers. 
When he sang, the village lis- 
tened ; 

All the warriors gathered round 
him, 

All the women came to hear him ; 
Now he stirred their souls to pas- 
sion, 

Now he melted them to pity. 

From the hollow reeds he fash- 
ioned 

Flutes so musical and mellow', 

That the biook, the Sebowisha, 
Ceased to murmur in tlie wood- 
land, 

That the wood-birds ceased from 
singing. 

And the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 
Ceased his chatter in the oak-tree, 
And the labbll, the Wabasso, 

Sat u]^right to look and listen. 

Yes, the brook, the Sebowisha, 
Pausing, said, * O Chiliiabos, 

Teach my waves to Bow in music, 
Softly as your words in singing ! ' 

Yes, the bluebird, the OwaLssa, 
Knvious, said, M) Chibiabos, 
Teach mo tones as wild and way- 
ward, 

Teach me songs as full of fren/,y J ^ 
Yes, the robin, the Opechec, 
Joyous, said, * 0 Chibiabos, 

Teach me tones as sweet and ten- 
der, 

Tench me songs as full of glad- 
ness I ' 

And the whippoorwill, Wawo- 
naissa, 

Sobbing, said, ^ O Chi1>ia])os, 
Teacb me tones as melancholy, 
Teach me songs as full of sadness V 


, All the many sounds of natuie 
Bon owed sweetness from his 
; 

All the hearts of men were softened 
By the pathos of his music ; 

For he sang of peace and freedom, 
Sang of beauty, love, and longing ; 
Sang of death, and life undying 
In the Islands of the Blessed, 

In the kingdom of Ponemah, 

In the land of the Hereafter. 

Very dear to Pliawatha 
Was the gentle Chibiabos, 

He the best of all musicians, 

He the sw'eetest of all singers ; 

I"or his gentleness he loved him, 
And the magic of his singing. 

Dear, too, unto Hiawatha 
Was the very strong man, Kwasind, 
He the strongest of all mortals, 

11(* the mightiest among many ; 
For his very strength he loved 
him, 

For his strength allied to goodness. 

Idle in his youth was Kwasind, 
Very listless, dull, and dreamy, 
Never j>laycd with other children, 
Never fished and never hunted, 
Nut like other children was he ; 
But they saw that much he fasted, 
Mudx liis Manito entreated, 

Much besought his (luardianSpn it, 
‘ Lazy Kwasind ! ^ said his mo- 
ther, 

‘ In my work you never help me I 
In the Summer you are i naming 
Idly in the fields and forests ; 

In the Winter you are cowering 
O’er the firebrands in the wigwam I 
In the coldest days of Winter 
I must break the ice for fishing ; 
With my nets you never help me ! 
At the door mjl; nets are hanging, 
Dripping, freezing with the water ; 
(io and wring them, Yenadizze I 
' Go and dry them in the sunshine 1 * 
Slowly from the ashes Kwasind 
Rose, but made no angry answei ,• 
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From the lodge went forth in 
silence, 

d'ook the nets, that hung together, 
Dripping, freezing at the doorway, 
Like a wisp of straw he wrung them, 
Like a wisp of straw he broke them, 
Could not wring them without 
breaking. 

Such the strength was in his fingers. 

‘ Lazy Kwasind ! ’ said his father, 
‘ In the hunt you never help me ; 
Every bow you touch is broken, 
Snapped asunder eveiy anow ; 

Yet come with me to the forest, 
You shall bring the hunting home- 
ward.* 

Down a narrow jiass they wan- 
dered, 

Where a brooklet led them onward, 
Where the trail of deer and bi.son 
Marked the soft mud on the margin, 
Till they found all further passage 
Shut against them, barred .sci<*un‘Iy 
P»y the ti links of trees uprooted, 
Lying lengthwise, lying crosswise, 
And forbidding further p.issage. 

‘ We must go back/ said tlio old 
man, 

‘ C)’cr these logsweeaniuit ci.unher: 
Not a w'oodnlnirk rouki get through 
them, 

Not a sfj^uirrel clamber <fer them ! * 
And straightway his pijKt he lighted, 
And sat down to smoke and ponder. 
iUit before his pipe was finished, 
J-o ! the path was cleared before 
him ; 

Alt the trunks had Kwasind lifted, 
'fo the light hand, to the left hand, 
Shot the pine-trees swift as arrows, 
Hulled the <’edars light as lances. 

‘ r.azy Kwa^md ! ’ said tin* young 
men, 

As they .sported in the meadow • 

‘ Why stand idly looking at us, 
(meaning on the rock behind you f 
('oine and wrestle with the tUhers, 
Let us pitch the quoit together ! * 


Lazy Kwa.sind made no answ ei. 
To thcT cliallonge made no an s wet 
Only lose, and, slowly turniiiK, 
Seized the huge rock in his 
Tore it from its deep foundation, 
Poised it in the air a moment, 
Pitched it sheer into the river, 
Sheer into the swift Pamvatinjg» 
Where it still is seen in Summer. 
Once as down that foaniiig 
river, 

Down the iapi<ls of Painvatinig» 
Kwasind sailed with his roinp.uv 
ions, 

I In the stieam he saw a beaver. 

Saw Ahmeck, the King of Heavers 
Snuggling with the rushiin 
currents, 

Rising, sinking in the water. 
Without speaking, without ]>aus 
ing, 

Kwasind leaped into the rntuq 
Plunged beneath the bu!)1>ling *»nr 

* fa< e, 

Through the whirlptKils 
, tlu; beaver, 

Followed him among the islanH^^, 

. Stayed so long, Ixuieath the \vat«u 
'Phut his Ountiet! ('ompauions 
} (Vied, LMas ! good-hyetoKMusiiid ' 
} We shall ncvei moie see Ki'a 
sind ! ’ 

: Hut he reamxj.ircd triumphant, 
i And upon nis shining shouldern 
j Brought the beaver, t!e;ul and 
I dripping, 

Brought t!ie King of all llie P»ea% # \ s, 
And these two, as I have l#dd 

I . 

1 Were the friends of iiiawatlt.*i, 

I ('hihiahos, the musician, 

\ And the very stnmg man, Kwasitah 
j lamg they lived in peace t()g«dliei. 

.Spake with nake<l lusarts toge*tlif i. 
j Pondering much and much c im 
i tiiving 

* How tlu* tribes of men mig.ht mi»m 

I P<‘»-. 





VI L 

HIAWATHA’S SAILING. 

' Give me of your bark, O Birch- 
Tree ! 

Of your yellow bark, O Biich-Tree ! 
Cirowing by the rushing river, 

Tall and stately in the valley ! 

I a light canoe will build me, 

Build a swift Cheemaun for sailing, 
That shall float upon the river, 
like a yellow leaf in Autumn, 
like a yellow water-lily I 
‘ Lay aside your cloak, O Birch- 
Tree 1 

Lay aside your white-skin wrapper, 
I'or the Summer-time is coming, 
And the sun is warm in heaven, 
And you need no white-skin 
wrapper ! ’ ^ 

Thus aloud cried Hiawatha 
In the solitary forest. 

By the rushing Tuquamenaw, 
When the birds were singing gaily, 
In tlie Moon of I-eaves were sing- 
ing ; 

And the sun, from sleep awaking, 
Started up and said, * Behold me ! 

( iee^is, the great Sun, behold me ! ’ 
And the tree with all its branches 
Rustled in the breeze of morning, 
Saying, with a sigh of patience, 

‘ Take my cloak, C) Hiawatha! ’ 
With his knife thetree he girdled ; 
Just beneath its lowest blanches, 
just above the roots, he cut it, 

Till, the saj) came oozing outward ; 
Down the trunk, from topto bottom, 
Sheer he cleft the bark asunder, 
With a wooden wcdgti he raised it, 
Stripped it from the'tiunkunhrok( n* 

‘ < hve me of your boughs, ( ) 
Cedar i 

Of your strong and pliant branches, 
,My canoe to make more steady, 
Make more strong and firm be- 
neath me i ^ 

Through the summit of the Cedar 


Went a sound, a cry of hoiioi, 
Went a murmin of resistance ; 

But it whispeied, bending down- 
ward, 

^ Take my boughs, O Hiawatha !’ 

I Down he hewed the boughs of 
cedar, 

j Shaped them straightway to a 
I framework, 

1 Like two bows he formed and 
j shaped them, 

Like two bended bows together. 

‘ Give me of your roots, O Tama- 
rack ! 

Of your fibrous roots, O Larch- 
Tree ! 

My canoe to bind together, 

So to bind the ends together 
That the water may not enter, 
That the nver may not wet me ! ’ 
And the Larch, with all its fibies, 
Shivered in the air of morning, 
Touched his forehead with its 
tassels, 

Said, with one long sigh of sorrow, 

^ Take them all, O Hiawatha ! ’ 
From the earth he tore the fibres, 
Tore the tough roots of the Larch 
Tree, 

Closely sewed the bark together, 
Bound it closely to the framework. 

‘ ( x\ ve 1 ne of your balm, O F ir-T i ee ! 
Of your balsam and your lesin, 

So to close the seams together 
U'hat the water may not enter, 

TIuit the nver may not wet me I ’ 
And the Fir-Tree, tall and sombie, 
Sobbed through all its robes ol 
darkness, 

Rattled like a shore with pebbles, 

! Answered wailing, answered weep- 
ing, 

* Take my balm, O Hiawatha ! ’ 
And he took the tears of balsam. 
Took the lesin of the Fir-Tiee, 
Smeared therewith each seam and 
fissure, 

Made ea<'h cievK'e safe from water* 
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Rose the Ugudwash, the sun-fish, 
Seized the line of Hiawatha, 

Swung with ail his weight upon it, 
Made a whirlpool in the watei, 
Whirled the birch-canoe in circles, j 
Round and round m gurgling 
eddies, 

Till the circles in the water 
Reached the far-off sandy beaches, ] 
Till the water-flags and rushes 
Nodded on the distant margins. 

But when Hiawatha saw him 
Slowly rising through the water, 
Lifting up his disc refulgent. 

Loud he shouted m derision, 

‘ Esa ! esa I shame upon you ! 

You are Ugudwash, the sun-fish, 
You are not the fish I wanted, 

You are not the King of Fishes ! ' 
Slowly downward, wavering, 
gleaming. 

Sank the Ugudwash, the sun-fish. 
And again the sturgeon, Nahma, 
Heard the shout of Hiawatha, 
Heard his challenge of defiance. 
The unnecessary tumult, 

Ringing far across the water. 

From the white sand of tlic 
bottom 

Up he rose with angiy gesture, 
Quivering in each nerve and filnc, 
Clashing all his plates of armoui, 
Gleaming bright with all his war- 
paint ; 

In his wrath he darted upward, 
Flashing leaped into the sunshine, 
Opened his great jaws, and swal- 
lowed 

Both canoe and Hiawatha. 

Down into that daiksoinc cavern 
Plunged the headlong fliawatha, 

As a log on some black i iver 
Shoots and plunges down the 
rapids, 

Found himself in utter daikncss, 
Groped about in helpless wonder, 
Till he felt a great heart beating, 
I'hiobbing in that utter darkness. 


And he smote it in his angei. 
With his fist, the heait of Nahn 
Felt the mighty King <>f Fishes 
Shudder through each nerve a 
fibie, 

Heard the water gurgle round h 
As he leaped and staggci 
through It, 

Sick at heart, and faint and wea 
Crosswise then did Hiawatha 
Diag his birch-canoe for safety, 
Lest from out the jaws of Nahm 
In the turmoil and confusion, 
Forth he might be hurled a 
peiish. 

And the squinel, Adjidaumo, 
Fiiskcd and chattered very gail 
Toiled and tugged with Hiawatl 
Till the labour was completed. 
Then said Hiawatha to him, 

I * O my little friend, the squirrel, 
Bravely have you toiletl to h< 
me ; 

Take the thanks of Hiawatha, ^ 
And the name which now he gi\ 
you; 

For hereaftei and for evei 
Boys shall call you Adjidaumo, 
Tail-in-air the boys shall <‘all you 
And again tin* sturgeon, Nahn 
(iasped and tjuivered in tlu‘ wat< 
Then was siill, and dnfu^d Ian 
ward 

Till he grated on the pt^hlfies, 
Till the listening Hiawaiii.t 
Heard him grate upon the inai*gi 
Felt him strand upon the iiebUhi 
Knew that Nahnia, King of Fish< 
Lay there dead upon the inaigin 
'riieii he heard a t lang and fia 
ping, 

As of many wings assembling, 
Heard a screaming and confusio 
As of birds of prey contcnciing, 
Saw a gleam of light above Inni, 
Shining through the ribs c*f Nahm 
Saw the glittering eyes of sea-gul 
, Of Kayoshk, the sea-gulls, pceiin 
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(iazingat him thiough the opening, 
Heard them saying’ to each othei, 

^ 'Tis our brother, Hiawatha ! ’ 

And he shouted from below them, 
Cried exulting from the caverns : 

‘ O yc sea-gulls ! O my brothers I 
I have slain the sturgeon, Nahma ; 
Make the rifts a little larger, 

With your claws the openings 
widen, 

Set me free from this dark prison, 
And henceforward and for ever 
Men shall speak of your achieve- 
ments, 

Calling you Kayoshk, the sea-gulls, 
Yes, Kayoshk, the Noble Scratch- 
ei s ! ’ 

And the wild and clamorous sea- 
gulls 

Toiled with beak and claws together, 
Made the rifts and openings wider 
In the mighty ribs of Nahma, 

And from peril and from prison, 
From the body of the stuigeon, 
From the peril of the water, 
d'hey released my 1 1 iawatha. 

He was standing near his wig- 
wam, 

On the margin of the water, 

And he called to old Nokomis, 
Called and beckoned to Nokomis, 
I'ointed to the sturgeon, Nahma, 
Lying lifeless on the pebbles, 

With the sea-gulls feeding on him. 

^ I have slain the Mishe-Nahma, 
Slain the King of Fishes ! ' said he *, 
^ Look ! the sea-gulls feed upon him, 
Yes, my friends Kayoshk, the sea- 
gulls ; 

Drive them not away, Nokomis, 
'Fhey have saved me from great 
peril 

In the body of the sturgeon, 

Wait until their meal is ended, 
d'ill their craws are full with feast- 
ing, 

I'ill they homeward ny, at sunset, 
To their nests among the marshes j 


Then bring all your pots and kettles, 
And make oil for us in Winter/ 
And she waited till the sun set, 
Till the pallid moon, the Night-sun, 
Rose above the tranquil water, 

Till Kayoshk, the sated sea-gulls, 
From their banquet rose with 
clamour, 

And across the fiery sunset 
Winged their way to far-off islands, 
To their nests among the rushes. 

To his sleep went Hiawatha, 
And Nokomis to her labour, 
Toiling patient in the moonlight, 
Till the sun and moon changed 
places, 

Till the sky was red with sunrise, 
And Kayoshk, the hungry sea-gulls, 
Came back from the reedy islands, 
Clamorous for their morning ban- 
quet. 

Three whole days and nights 
alternate 

Old Nokomis and the sea-gulls 
Stripped the oily flesh of Nahma, 
Till the waves washed through the 
rib-bones, 

Till the sea-gulls came no longer, 
And upon the sands lay nothing 
but the skeleton of Nahma. 

IX. 

IirWV.VrHA AND THK PKAkl.- 
FiOA'l'IlEK, 

On the shores of (htche Cm race, 
Of the shining Hig-Sca- Water, 
i^tood Nokomis, the old woman, 
Pointing with her finger westward, 
0*er the water pointing westward, 
To the purple clouds of sunset* 
Fiercelj^ the red sun descending 
Burned his way along the heavens, 
Set the sky on fire behind him, 

As war-parties, when retreating, 
Hum the prairies on their war-trail ; 
And the moon, the Night-sun, 
eastward 
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Back to old Nokomis, Faint-heart ! 

I will slay you as you stand there, 
As of old I slew her father ! ’ 

But my Hiawatha answered, 
Nothing daunted, fearing nothing : 

‘ Big words do not smite like war- 
clubs, 

Boastful breath is not a bow- 
string, 

Taunts are not so sharp as anows, 
Deeds are better things than words 
are. 

Actions mightier than boastings ! ^ 
Then began the greatest battle 
That the sun had ever looked on, 
That the war-birds ever witnessccL 
All a summer’s day it lasted, 

I^'iom the sunrise to the sunset ; 

For the shafts of Hiawatha 
Harmless hit the shirt of wampum, 
Haimless fell the blows he dealt it 
With his mittens, Mmjckahwun, 

I I aimless fell the heavy wai-club ; 
It could dash the locks asunder, 

But it could not break the meshes 
Of that magic shirt of wampum. 

'rill at sunset Hiawatha, 

Leaning on his bow of ash-ticc, 
Wounded, weary, and desponding, 
With his mighty wvar-<'lub Ijroken, , 
With his mittens tom and tattered, 
And three useless arrows only, 
Paused to rest beneath a pine-tree, 
From whose branches trailed the 
mosses, 

And whose trunk was coated over 
With the Dead-man’s Moccasin- 
leather, 

With the fungus white and yellow. 
Suddenly from the boughs above 
him 

Sang the Mama, the woodpecker: 
‘Aim your arrows, Hiawatha, 

At the head of Mcgissogw'on, 

Strike the tuft of hair upon it, 

At their roots the long blatk 
tresses ; 

I’hcre alone can he be wounded ! ’ 


Winged wdth feathers, tip 
with jasper, 

Swift flew' Hiawatha’s an<)w% 
Just as Megissogw’on, stooping 
Raised a heavy stone to thrown 
Full upon the ciow-n it struck I 
At the roots of his long tresses, 
And he reeled and staggered 
waid, 

Piiingmg like a wounded bison, 
Yes, like Pezhekec, the bison, 
When the snow is on the pniiii' 
Swifter flew the second anov 
In the pathway of the <aher, 
Piercing deeper than the other , 
Wounding soier than the other 
And the knees of Meg is sag wain 
Shook like windy reeds bene 
him, 

Bent and trembled like the rusl 
But the third and latest arrov 
Swdftest flew, and wounded sor 
And the mighty Megi.ssogwtm 
Saw the iiery eyes of Pauguk, 
Saw the eyes of Death glare 
him, 

Heard his xoicc (all in the 4ia 
ness ; 

At the feet of Hiawatha 
Lifeless lay the great l'<*arI<Fe»uI 
Lay the mightiest (d Magj< ians 
Then the grateful Hiawatha 
Called the Mama, the woodpei 
From hi.s perch among the hrain ! 
Of the melanchtiiy pme-tiee, 
And, in honour of his service, 
Stained with blood the tuft 
feathers 

On the little head of Mama ; 
Lven to this day he wear.s it, 
Wears the tuft t»f crimson featht 
As a symbol of his service, 
Then he stripped the shirt 
w'amjmm 

From the ha< k of Megisjaigwtm 
As a trophy of the battle, 

As a signal (*f his HimiiHcU. 

Un the shore he left the bod) , 






Half on land and half in water. 

In the sand his feet were buried^ 
And his face was in the water, 

And above him, wheeled and 
clamoured 

The Keneu, the great war-eagle, 
Sailing loimd m narrow'cr circles, 
Hovering nearer, nearer, nearer. 

From the wigwam Hiawatha 
Boie the wealth of Megissogvvon, 
All his wealth of skins and wam- 
pum, 

Furs of bison and of beaver, 

Furs of sable and of ermine, 
Wampum belts and strings and 
pouches, 

(Quivers wrought with beads of 
w'ampum, 

Filled with anows, siKei -headed. 
Homeward then he sailed exult- 
ing, 

Homeward through the black pitch- 
W'atcr, 

Homeward through the weltering 
serpents, 

With the trophies of the battle, 
With a shout and song of triumph. 

On the shore stood old Nokomis, 
On the shore stood Chibiabos, 

And the very strong man, Kwa- 
sincl, 

Waiting for the hero’s coming, 
Listening to his song of tnuinph. 
And the people of the village 
Welcomed him with songs and 
dances, 

Made a joyous feast, and sliouted ; 

‘ Honour be to Hiawatha ! 

He has slain the great Pearl- 
^ Feather, 

Slain the mightiest of Magicians, 
Him, who sent the fiery fever, 

Sent the white fog from the fen- 
lands, 

Sent disease and death among us ! ’ 
ICvcr dear to Hiawatha 
Was the memory of Mama ! 

And in token of his fiiendship, 


As a maik of his lemeinbrance, 

He adorned and decked his pipe- 
stem 

With the crimson tuft of feathers, 

' With the biood-red crest of Mama. 

But the w^ealth of Megissogwon, 

; All the trophies of the battle, 
i He divided with his people, 
Shared it equally among them. 

X. 

HIAWATHA’S WOOINO. 

! ^ As unto the bow the cord is, 

So unto the man is woman, 
j Though she bends him, she obeys 
1 him, 

I Though she draw's him, yet she 
follows, 

Useless each without the othei I ’ 
Thus the youthful Hiawatha 
Said w’lthin himself and pondered, 
Much perplexed by various feelings, 
Listless, longing, hoping, fearing, 
Dreaming still of Minnehaha, 

Of the lovely Laughing Watci, 

In the land of the Dacotahs. 

^ Wed a maiden of your people,’ 
Warning said the old Nokoinis ; 

* Oo not eastward, go not westward, 
For a stranger, whom w^e know 
not ! 

Like a tire upon the hearthstone 
Is a neighbour’s homely daughtci ; 
Like the starlight or the moonlig’ht 
Is the handsomest of strangers I ’ 
Thus dissuading spake N okomis, 
And my Hiawatha answered 
Only this ; ‘Dear old Nokomis, 
Very pleasant is the firelight, 

But I like the starlight better, 
Better do I like the moonlight I ’ 
(iravcly then said old Nokoinis; 

^ Bring not here an idle maiden, 
Bring not here a useless woman, 
Hands unskilful, feet unwilling ; 

I Bring a wife witlx nimble fingers, 
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Heart and hand that move to- 
gether, 

Feet that run on willing errands ! ’ 
Smiling answered Hiawatha : 

‘ In the land of the Dacotahs 
Lives the Arrow-maker’s daughter, 
Minnehaha, Laughing Water, 
Handsomest of all the women. 

I will bring her to your wigwam, 
She shall run upon your errands, 
Be your starlight, moonlight, fire- 
light, 

Be the sunlight of my people ! ’ 

Still dissuading said Nokomis : 

^ Bring not to my lodge a stianger 
From the land of the Dacotahs I 
Very fierce are the Dacotahs, 

Often is there war between us, 
There are feuds yet unforgotten, 
Wounds that ache and still may 
open ! ’ 

Laughing answered Hiawatha : 

^ For that reason, if no othei, 
Would I wed the fair Dacotah, 
That oui lubes might be united, 
That old feuds might be forgotten, 
And old wounds be healed foi 
ever ! ^ 

Thus clcpaited Hiawatha 
To the land of the Dacotahs, 

To the land of handsome w’omcii ; 
Striding over moor and meadow, 
Through intemiinable foiests, 
Through uninterrupted silence. 

With his moccasins of magic, 

At each stride a mile he measured ; 
Yet the way seemed long before 
him, 

And his heart outran his footsteps ; 
y^id he journeyed without icsting, | 
Till he heard the cataract’s laugh- 
ter, 

Heard the Falls of Minnehaha 
Calling to him through the silence. 

‘ Pleasant is the sound ! ’ he mur- 
mured, 

M^leasant is the voice that calls 
me ! ’ 


On the outskirts of the forest 
’Twixt the shadow and the s 
shine, 

Flerds of fallow deer were feedi 
But they saw not Hiawatha ; 

To his bow he whispered, ‘i 
not 1 ’ 

To his arrow whispered, *Svve 
not!’ 

Sent It singing on its errand, 

To the red heart of the roebuck 
Threw the deer across his shoulc 
And sped forw'ard without pausi 
* At the doorway of his wigw'ai 
Sat the ancient Arrow-maker, 
In the land of the Dacotahs, 
Making arrow-heads of jasper, 
Arrow-heads of chalcedony. 

At his side, in all her beauty, 
Sat the lovely Minnehaha, 

Sat his daughter, Laughing Wai 
Plaiting mats of flags and rushc 
Of the past the old man’s thoug 
w-erc, 

y\nd the maiden’s of the future. 

He w’as thinking, as he sat the 
Of the clays wiicn with siu h aim 
lie had stunk the deei and his^ 
On the IMuskodii), the meadow’ 
Shot the w'ildgoose, Hying soul 
ward, 

( )n the wing, the dainorous W aw 
Thinking of the gicat war-p«irtit 
IIow they came to buy Ids arr(>\ 
Could not fight without his ano\ 
Ah, no more such noble warrior 
Could be found on earth as tli 
were ! 

Now the men weie all like woni< 
Only used their tongues for wt 
pons I 

She w'iiH thinking of a hunter, 
From another tribe and <(»untiy, 
Young and tall and \eiyhandH<in 
Who erne morning hi the Sprin 
time 

Came to liuy her i.itber’s arrows, 
Sat and rested in the wigw’ain, 
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Lingered long about the doorway, (;ave them drink in bowL ol bass- 
Looking back as he departed. i wood, 

She had heard her father praise him, | Listened while the guest was speak- 
J^raise his courage and bis wisdom ; , ing, 

Would he come again for arrows > Listened while her father answered; 
To the Falls of Minnehaha ? . Hut not once her lips she opened, 

On the mat her hands lay idle, j Xot a single word she uttered. 

And her e>cs w’ere very drcam>. : Yes, as in a dream she listened 
Through their thoughts tliey To the words of Hiawatha, 
heaid a footstep, As he talked of old Nokomis, 

Heard a rustling in the branches. Who had nursed him in his child- 
And with glowing cheek and fore- hood, 

head, ^ As he told of his companions, 

With the deer upon his shoulders, Chibiabos, the musician, 

Suddenly from out the woodlands And the very strong man, Kwasind, 
Hiawatha stood before them. | And of happiness and plenty 
Straight the ancient Ai row'- 1 In the land of the Ojibways, 
maker In the pleasant land and peaceful. 

Looked up gravely from his labour, * After many years of w'arfarc, 
Laid aside the unfinished anow, 'Many years of strife and bloodshed, 
Hade him enter at the doorw'ay, There is peace betwcenthcOjibw ays 

Saying, as ho rose to meet him, And the tribe of the Dacotahs.^ 

‘ Hiaw'atha, you arc welcome 1 ’ Thus <‘ontinued Hiawatha, 

At the feet of Laughing Water And then added, speaking slowly, 
Hiawatha laid his burden, ^ ‘That this peace may last for ever, 

Threw the red deer from his shoul- And our hands be clasped more 
ders ; ^ ^ closely, 

And the maiden looked up at him, And our hearts be more united, 
Looked up from her mat of rushes, ( Jive me as my wife this maiden, 
Said with gentle look and accent, Minnehaha, J.aughing Watei'i 

‘ You are welcome, Hiawatha I * Loveliest of Dac'otah women ! ^ 

Very spacious was the wigwam, And the ancient Arrow-maker 
Made of deerskin dressed and Paused a moment ere he answered, 
whitened, Srm^ked a httU; while in silence, 

With the <Jods of the Dacotalis I.ooked at Hiawatha proudly, 
Drawn and painted on its curtains, Fondly Io<ikcd at Laughing Water, 
And so tall the doorway, hardly And made answer very gravely ; 
Hiawatha stooped to enter, ‘ Yes, if Minnehaha wishes ; 

Hardly touched Iris eagle-feathers Let your heart speak, Minnehaha ! ’ 
As he entered at the doorway. And the lovely Laughing Water 

Then uprose the Laughing Water, Seemed more lovely, as she stood 
From the ground fair Minnehaha, there, 

Laid aside her mat unfinished, Neither willing nor reluctant, 
Brought forth food and set before As she went to Hiawatha, 
them, Softly took the seat beside him, 

Water brought them from tlic While she said, and blushed to 
brooklet, j say it, 

Gave them food in earthen vessels, [ * I will follow you, my husband I ^ 
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This was Hiawatha^s wooing ! 
Thus it was he won the daughter 
Of the ancient Arrow'-maker, 

1 n the land of the Dacotahs ! 

From the wigwam he departed, 
Leading with him Laughing Watei ; 
Hand in hand they went together, 
Through the woodland and the 
meadow, 

Left the old man standing lonely 
At the doorway of his wigwam, 
Heaid the Falls of Minnehaha 
Calling to them from the distance, 
Crying to them from afar olT, 

‘ Fare thee well, O Minnehaha I ’ 
And the ancient Arrow-maker 
Turned again unto his labour, 
vSat down by his sunny doorway, 
Murmuring to himself, and saying': 

‘ Thus it is our daughters leave us, 
Those we love, and those who love 
us ! 

Just when they have learned to 
help US, 

When we are old and lean uiion 
them, 

Couies a youth with daunting 
feadiers, 

With his flute of leeds, a strangei 
Wanders pipingthrough the village, 
Beckons to the fairest maiden, 

And she follows where he leads hei , 
Leaving all things for the stranger ! ' 
Pleasant was the journey home- 
ward, 

Through interminable forests, 

Over meadovy, over mountain, 

Over river, hill, and hollow. 

Short it seemed to Hiawatha, 
Though they journeyed very slowly, 
Though his jiace he checked and 
bldckenetl 

To the steps of Laughing Water, j 
Over wide and rushing rivers 
In Ins arms he bore the maiden ; 
Jnglit he thought her as a feather, 
As the plume upon his licad-g<Mr ; 
Cleaiedthc tangled pathway foi Iiei, j 


Bent aside the swaying bianche 
Made at night a lodge of brand 
And a bed with boughs of hemic 
And a Are before the door\v ay 
With the diy cones of the pine-ti 
All the tiavclling winds w 
with them, 

O’er the meadow, through 
forest ; 

All the stars ol night looked 
them, 

Watched with sleepless eyes tl 
slumber ; 

From Ins ambush in the oak4r( 
Peeped the squirrel, Adjidaunni 
Watched with eager eyes the l<»v( 
And the rabbit, the Wabasso, 
Scampered from the path bef 

them, 

Peering, peeping frenn his burn 
Sat erect upon his haunches, 
Watched with curious eyes 
lovers. 

Pleasant was the journey hoi 
ward ! 

All the birds sang loud and swee 
Songs of happiness and he«ii 
ease ; 

Sang the blu(‘hir<i, the <h\aissa, 
T hippy uie >ou, Hiawatha, 
Having su<‘h a wife to love you 
Sang the robin, tint Upedice, 

‘ Hujjpy are you, Laughing Wat 
Having such a noble husband ! ’ 
From the sky the sun benigm 
I Looked umm them through i 
I biancnes, 

I Saying to them, H) my ehildrei 
I Love IS sunshine, hate is shadm 
I Life is checkered shade and si 
I shine, 

I Rule by hoe, O Hiawatha 1 ’ 
From the sky the nuton lool 
at them, 

Filled the lodj»e with nty'»tM spl< 
dtmrs, 

SMtispered to them, Ml my tj 

then, 





1 )ay ib rcbtless, night ib quiet, 

Man imperious, woman feeble ; 
Half is mine, although I follow ; 
Rule by patience, Laughing Water ! ’ 
Thus it\vas they journeyed home- 
ward ; 

'riiub It was that Hiawatha 
To the lodge of old Nokomis 
J brought the moonlight, starlight, 
firelight, 

Brought the sunshine of his people, 
Minnehaha, Laughing Water, 
Handsomest of all the women 
I n the land of the Dacotahs, 

III the land of handsome women. 


XL 

HIAWA'I’UA’s WKni»lN(i-FhAST. 

Yt)U shall hear how i*au-l’uk- 
Kcew is, 

1 low the handsome VenadL/e 
Danced at Hiasvatha's wedding ; 
How the gentle Chibiabos, 

He the sweetest of musiemns, 
Sang his songs of love and longing ; 
How lagoo, the great boaster, 

He the marvellous story-teller, 
Told his tales of strange adventiue, 
That the feast might be more joyous, 
That the time might pass more 

And the guests be moic conteuteci. 
Sumptuous was the fe4ist Noko- 
ims 

Made at Hiawatha’s wedding ; 

All the bowls were made of bass- 
wood, 

White and polished very smoothly, 
All the spoons of horn of bison, 
Black and polished very sinwithly. 
She had sent through all the 
village 

Messengers with wands of willow, 
As a sign of invitation, ^ 

As a token ol the feasting ; 

And the uedding guests assembled 


Clad in all their richest laimcnt, 
Robes of fur and belts of wampum, 
Splendid with their paint and 
plumage, 

Beautiful with beads and tassels. 
First they ate the sturgeon, 
Nahma, 

And the pike, the Maskenozha, 
Caught and cooked by old Noko- 
mis ; 

Then on peinican they feasted, 
Pemican and buffalo marrow, ^ 

I launch of deer and hump of bison, 
Yellow cakes of the Mondainin, 
And the wild rice of the river. 

But the gracious Hiawatha, 

And the lovely Laughing Watei, 
And the careful old Nokomis, 
Tasted not the food before them, 
Only waited on the otheis, 

Only served their guests in silence. 
And when all the guests had 
finished, 

Old Nokomis, brisk and busy, 
From an ample pouch of otter, 
Filled the red-stone pipes for 
smoking 

With tobacco from the South-land, 
Mixed with bark of the red willow, 
And with herbs and leaves of 
fragrance. 

Then she said, Pau-Puk- 
Keewis, 

Dance for us >oiir merry dances, 
Dance thc3k*ggar’s Dance to please 
us, 

That the feast may be more joyous, 
That the time may pass more gaily, 
And our guests be more contented ! ^ 
Then the handsome Pau-Puk- 
Keewis, 

He the idle Yenadmc, 

He the merry mischief-makei , 
Whom the people called the Storm • 
Fool, 

Rose among the guests assembled. 
Skilled was he in sports and 
pastimes, 
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In the meny ddiice of snow-shoes, 
In the play of quoits and ball- 
J 

Skilled was he in games of hazaid, 
In all games of skill and hazaid, 
Pugasaing, the Bowl and Counters, 
Kiintassoo, the Game of rium- 
stones. 

Though the waniois called him 
Faint-heart, 

Called him coward, Shaiigodaya, 
Idler, gambler, Yenadizze,^ 

Tittle heeded he their jesting, 

Little cared he for their insults, 

For the women and the maidens 
Loved the handsome J^au-Puk- 
Keewis. 

He was dressed in shirt of doe- 
skin, 

White and soft, and fringed with 
ermine, 

All inwrought with beads of wam- 
piun ; 

lie was dressed in deerskin Icg- 
gings, 

Fiinged with hedgehog ciiulis and 
ermine, 

And in moccasins of buckskin. 
Thick with quills and beads cin- 
broideied. 

On his head were plumes of swan’s 
down, 

On his heels were tails of foxes, 

In one hand a fan of feathers, 

And a pipe was in the other. 

Barred with streaks of red and 
yellow, 

Streaks of blue and bright ver- 
milion. 

Shone the face of Paii-Piik-Kccwis. 
From his foiehcad fell his tresses, 
Smooth, and parted like a woman’s, 
Shining bright with oil, unci plaited, 
Hung with biaids of scented 
grasses. 

As among the guests assembled, 
'Po the sound of flutes and singing, 
To the sound of drums and voices, 


Rose the handsome Pau-l 
Keewis, 

And began his mystic dances. 
First he danced a solemn i 
suie, 

Vciy slow in step and gestuic, 
In and out among the pine-tre< 
Through the shadows and 
sunshine, 

Ti ending softly like a panther. 
Then more swiftly and still swi 
Whirling*, spinning round in cin 
Leaping o’er the guests assemi 
Eddying lound and round 
■wigwam, 

Till the leaves went whirling 
him, 

Till the dust and wind togethe 
Swept in eddies round about h 
Then along the sandy margi 
Of the lake, the Big-Sea-Wate 
On he sped with frenzied gesti 
Stamped upon the sand, and to: 
it 

Wildly in the air around him ; 
Till the wind became a whirlwi 
Till the sand was blown and si 
Like great snowdrifts o’er 
l,nKl.s< aj)c, 

Heaping all the shores with S 
Dunes, 

Sand Hills of the Nagow Wudj 
Thus the merry Pau-Puk- Ket 
Danced his Beggar’s Dance 
please them, 

And, returning, sat down laugl: 
Tliere among the quests assemb 
Sat and fanned himself sereneh 
With his fan of turkey-feathers, 
Then they said to Chibiabos, 
To the friend of Hiawatha, 

To the sweetest of all singers, 
To the best of all inusicians, 

* Sing to us, O Chibiabos ! 
Songs of love and songs of long! 
That the feast maybe more joy< 
That the time may pass morega 
And our guests be more contentc 
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And the gentle Chibiabos 
Sang in accents sweet and tender, 
Sang in tones of deep emotion. 
Songs of love and songs of longing ; 
Looking still at Hiawatha, 

Looking at fair Laughing Water, 
Sang he softly, sang in this wise : 

* Onaway ! Awake, beloved ! 

Thou the wild-dowcr of the foiesl ! 
Thou the wild-bird of the prairie ! 
Thou with eyes so soft and fawn- 
like ! 

‘ If thou only lookest at me, 

I am happy, 1 am happj^, 

As the lilies of the prairie, 

When they feel the dew upon them I 

‘Sweet thy breath is as the fia- 
graiK c 

Of the wild-flowers in the morning. 
As their fragiance is at c\cning, 

In the Moon wh(‘n lea\cs aio 
falling. 

‘ I )ocs not all the blood witliin me 
Leap to meet thee, leap to meet 
Ihce, 

Asthe springs to meet the sunshine, 
In the Moon when nights are 
brightest ? 

‘Onaway I my heart sings to 
thee, 

Sings with joy when thou ail near 
mo, 

As the sighing, singing l^ranches 
In the pleasant Moon of Straw- 
bcirics 1 

‘When thou art not pleased, 
beloved, , 

Then my heart is sad and darkened, | 
As the shining river darkens 1 
When the clouds drop shadows i 
on it I I 

‘When thou smilcst, my lieloved, ; 
Then my troubled heart is 
lirightened, 

As in sunshine gleam the ripples 
That the cold wind makes in rivers. 


‘ Smiles the eaith, and smile the 
waters, 

; Smile the cloudless skies above us, 
But I lose the way of smiling 
j When thou art no longer near me ! 

‘ I myself, myself [ behold me ! 
Blood of my beating heart, behold 
me I 

O awake, awake, beloved ! 

Onaway ! awake, beloved I ’ 

Thus the gentle Chibiabos 
Sang his song of love and longing ; 
And lagoo, the great boaster, 

He the marvellous story-teller, 

He the friend of old Nokomis, 

I Jealous of the sweet musician, 
Jealous of the applause they gave 
him, 

Saw in all the eyes around him, 
Saw in all their looks and gestures, 
That the wedding guests assembleil 
Longed to hear his pleasant stoi les, 
His immeasuiable falsehoods. 

Very boastful was lagoo ; 

Never heard he an adventiiie 
But himself had met a greater; 
Never any deed of daring 
But himself had done a bolder ; 
Never any marvellous story 
But himself could tell a stranger. 

Would you listen to his boasting, 
Would you only give him credence, 
No one ever shot an arrow 
Half so far and high as he had ; 
Ever caught so many fishes, 

ICycr killed so many leindeer, 

Ever trapped so many beaver I 
None could run so fast as he 
could, 

None could dive so deep as he 
could, 

None could swim so far as he 
could ; 

None had made so manyjouineys, 
None hail seen so many wonders, 
As this wonderful lagoo, 

As this marvellous story-teller I 
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Thus his name became a by-word 
And a jest among the people ; 

And whenever a boastful hunter 
Praised his own address too highly, 
Or a warrior, home returning, 
Talked too much of his achieve- 
ments, 

All his hearers cried, ' lagoo ! 

Here ’s lagoo come among us ! ’ 
He it was who carved the cradle 
Of the little Hiawatha, 

Carved its framework out of linden. 
Bound it strong with reindeer 
sinews ; 

He it was who taught him later 
How to make his bows and arrows, 
How to make the bows of ash-tree. 
And the arrows of the oak-tree. 

So among the guests assembled 
At my Hiawatha’s wedding 
wSat lagoo, old and ugly. 

Sat the marvellous story-teller. 

And they said, ‘ 0 good lagoo, 
Tell us now a tale of wonder, 

Tell us of some strange adventure, 
That the feast may ])e more joyous, 
That the time may pass more 
gaily, 

And our guests be moie contented ! ’ 
And lagoo answered straight- 
way, 

‘ You shall hear a tale of wonder, 
You shall hear the strange adven- 
tures 

Of Osseo, the Magician, 

F rom the Evening Star descended.’ 


XII. 

THE SON OF THE EVICNING STAR. 

Can it be the sun descending 
O’er the level plain of water ? 

Or the Red Swan floating, flying, 
Wounded by the magic arrow, 
Staining all the waves with crimson, 
With the crimson of its life-blood, 


Filling all the air with sjdendour. 
With the splendour of its plumage 
Yes ; it is the sun descending, 
Sinking down into the watei ; 

All the sky is stained with purple, 
All the water flushed with crimson 
No ; it is the Red Swan floating. 
Diving down beneath the water j 
To the sky its wings arc lifted, 
With its blood the waves are red 
dened ! 

Over it the Star of Evening 
Melts and tiembles through the 
purple, 

Hangs suspended in the twilight. 
No ; it is a bead of wampum 
On the robes of the Cheat Spirit, 
As he passes through the twilight 
Walks in silence through the 
heavens. 

This with joy beheld lagoo 
And he said in haste : ^ Behold it 
See the sacred Star of h'vening ' 
You shall hoar a tale of wonder, 
Hear the .story of Ossoo, 

Son of the Evening Star, O.ssoo ’ 
^Onco, in days no more romom 
bored, 

Ages nearer the lieginning, 

When the heavens w(*re rlosf*r t( 
us, 

And the Gods were more familiar 
In the North-land lived a hunter. 
With ten young and comely daugh- 
ters, 

Tall and lithe as wands of willow : 
Only Oweenee, the youngest, 

She the wilful and the wayward, 
She the silent, dreamy maiden, 
Was the fairest of the sisters. 

* All these women niarri<*d war- 
riors, 

Married brave and haughty hus- 
bands ; 

Only Oweenee, the youngest, 
Laughed and flouted all her lovet'i, 
All heryoimg and handsome suit 
And then married ohl t)sseo, 
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Old Osseo, poor and ugly, 

Broken with age and weak with 
roughing, 

Always coughing like a squirrel. 

‘Ah, but beautiful within him 
Was the spirit of Osseo, 

F rom the Evening Star descended, 
Star of Evening, Star of Woman, 
Star of tenderness and passion ! 

All its fire was in his bosom, 

Ail its beauty in his spirit, 

All its mystery in his being, 

All its splendour in his language I 
‘ And her lovers, the rejected, 
Flandsome men with belts of wam- 
pum, 

Ilandsonie men with paint and 
feathers, 

Pointed at her in derision, 

F<)llo\ved hei w’ltlijest and laughter. 
P)Ut she said : “ I rare* not foi you, 
('are n<it foi your belts of wampum, 
( 'arenot for your paint and feaih<*rs, 
('an^ not for you rjest sand laughter ; 
I am happy with Osseo ! ’’ 

‘ ( )n<’e to sonu* great feast invited, 
'riirough the damp and dusk of 
evening 

Walked together the ten sisters, 
Walked together with their hus- 
bands ; 

Slowly followed old Osseo, 

With fair Oweence beside him ; 

All the others chatted gaily, 

Th(‘se two only walkecl in silenc’<\ 
‘At llie western sky Osseo 
Gazed intent, as if imploring, 

Often stopped and gazed imploring 
At the trembling Star of Evening. 
At the tender Star of Woman ; 

And they heard him murmur softly, 
s/immin mmeshin^ Nos'a ! 
Pity, pity me, my father ! 

* “ Listen! I ’’ .said the eldest 
sister, 

“ I le is jiraying to his father i 
What a pity that the old man 
I )oes not stumble in the pathway, 


Docs not break his neck by falling 1 ” 
And they laughed till all the forest 
Rang with their unseemly laughter. 
* On their pathway through the 
; woodlands 

I Lay an oak, by storms uprooted, 

I Lay^ the great trunk of an oak-tree, 
I Liiried half in leaves and mosses, 

I Mouldering, crumbling, huge and 
hollow. 

And Osseo, when he saw it, 

(Live a shout, a cry of anguish, 
Leaped into its yawning cavern— 
At one end w'cnt m an old man, 
j Wasted, wrinkled, old, and ugly ; 

. From the other came a young man, 
Tall and straight and strong and 
j handsome. 

‘Thus Osseo was transfiguted, 
'Phus lestored to youth and beauty ; 

' fhit, alas for good Osseo, 

Anti for r)wcen{*e, the fiiithful ! 

' Strangely, too, was she transfigured. 
Changt^d into a weak old woman, 
With a staffshe tottered onward, 
W'asled, wrinkled, old, and ugly ! 
And the sisters and their husbands 
Laughed until the echoing forest 
Rang with their unseemly laughter. 

‘ But Osseo turned not from hci, 
Walked with slower step beside her. 
Took her hand, as blown and 
withered 

As an oak-leaf is in Winter, 

(‘ailed her sweethcait, Nenemoo- 
sha, 

.Soothed her with soft words cjf 
kindness, 

Till they reached the lodge of feast- 

Till they sat down m the wigwam, 
Sacred to the Star of ICvenini^, 

To the tender Star of Woman, 
j ‘ Wrapt in visions, lost in clreain- 
1 *ng, 

At the banquet sat Osseo; 

All were m<‘rry, all were happy, 

' All were j<»y<>us hut Osseo. 
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Neither food nor drink lie tasted, 
Neither did he speak nor listen, 

But as one bewildered sat he, 
Looking dreamily and sadly, 

First at Oweenee, then upward 
At the gleaming sky above them. 

^ Then a voice was heard, a whis- 
per. 

Coming from the starry distance, 
Coming from the empty vastness, 
Low, and musical, and lendei ; 

And the voice said : O Osseo ! 

O my son, my best beloved ! 
Broken are the spells that bound 
you. 

All the charms of the magicians, 

All the magic powers of evil ; 

Come to me ; ascend, Osseo ! 

* “ Taste the food that stands be- 

fore you : 

It is blessed and enchanted, 

It has magic virtues in it. 

It will change you to a spirit. 

All your bowls and all your kettles 
Shall be wood and clay no longer ; 
But the bowls be changed to wam- 
pum, 

And the kettles shall be silver ; 
They shall shine like shells of scai- 
Ict, 

Likethefireshallgleamandglimmer, 

* “And the women shall no longer 
Bear the dreary doom of labour, 

But be changed to birds, and glisten 
With the beauty of the starlight, 
Painted with the dusky splendours 
Of the skies and clouds of evening I 

* What Osseo heard as whispers, 
What as words he comprehended, 
Was but music to the others, 

Music as of birds afar off. 

Of the whippooi will afar off. 

Of the lonely Wawonaissa 
Singing in the darksome forest, 

^ Then the lodgebegan to tremble, 
Straight began to shake and trem- | 
ble, j 

And they felt it rising, rising, I 


Slowly through the air ascending, 
From the darkness of the tree-tops, 
Forth into the dewy starlight, 

Till it passed the topmost branches ' 
And behold ! the W’ooden dishes 
All were changed to shells of scar 
let! 

And behold ! the earthen kettles 
All weie changed to bowls of silver ! 
And the roof-poles of the wigwam 
Were as glitteiing rods of silver, 
And the roof of bark uj)on them 
As the shining shauls of beetles. 

‘Then Osseo gazed aiound hmij 
And he saw the nine fair sistei s, 
All the sisteis and their husbands, 
Changed to birds of various plum- 
age. 

Some were jays and some were 
magpies, 

Others thrushes, others blackbirds ; 
And they hopped, and sang, and 
twittered, 

Perked and fluttered all their fea- 
thers, 

Stiutted in their shining plumage, 
And their tails like fans unfolded, 
‘Only Oweenee, the youngest, 
Was not changed, Init sat in silence, 
Wasted, wrinkled, old, and ugly, 
Looking sadly at the others ; 

Till Osseo, gazing upward, 

(lave another cry ol anguish, 

Such a cry as he had uttered 
liy the oak-tree irt the forest. 
‘Then returned her youth and 
beauty, 

And her soiled and tattered gar 
ments 

Were transformed to robes of er- 
mine, 

And her staff became a feather, 
Yes, a shining silver feather ! 

* And again the wig warn trembled, 
Swayed and rushed through airy 
c'ui rents, 

Through transparent cloud ami 
vapour, 
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And nmid celestial splendours 
On the Kvening Star alighted, 

As a snow-flake falls on snow- 
flake, 

As a leaf drops on a river, 

As the thistle-down on water, 

‘Foith witli <*beeiful words of 
welcome 

Came the father of Osseo, 

He with radiant locks of silver, 

He with eyes serene and tender. 
And he said : My son, Usseo, 
Hang the cage of birds you bring 
there, 

Hang the ca^^e with rods of silver, 
And the birds with glistening 
feathers, 

At the doorway of my wigwam.’’ 

*At the door he hung the biid- 
cage, 

And they entered in and gladly 
Listened to Ossco’s father, 

Ruler of the Star of ICvening, 

As he said : “ O my Osseo I 
I have had compassion on you, 
(tiven you back your youth and 
l>eauty, 

Into birds of various plumage 
(Changed your sisters and their 
husbands; 

Changed them thus because they 
mocked you 

In the figure of the old man, 

In that sad and wrinkled, 

( '(HI Id not see your heart of pashion, 
t'ould not see your youth immortal; 
Only < )weence, the faithful, 

Saw your naked heart and lov<‘d 
you. 

*‘*In the lodge that glimmers 
yonder, 

in the little star tliat twinkles 
'rhrough the viipoius, on tiie left 
hatid, 

Lives the envious Evil Spirit, 

The Wabeno, the mugi( ian, 

W'iio transformed yon to an old 
man. 


, 'lake heed lest h is beams fall on you, 
I For the rays he darts around him 
^ Are the power of his enchantment, 
Are the arrows that he uses.” 

* Many years, in peace and quiet, 
On the peaceful Star of Evening 
Dwelt ( )sseo with his father ; 
Many years, in song and flutter, 

At the doorway of the wigwam 
Hung the cage wdth rods of siKci, 
And fair Oweenee, the faithful, 
bore a son unto Osseo, 

With the beauty of his mother, 
With the courage of his father. 
‘And the boy grew up and 
prospered, 

And Osseo, to delight him, 

Made him little bow^s and arrows, 
(Opened the great cage of silver, 
And let loose his aunts and uncles, 
All those biids with glossy feathers, 
For his little son to shoot at. 

‘ Round and round they wheeled 
and darted. 

Filled the Evening Star with music, 
With their songs of joy and free- 
dom ; 

Filled the Evening Star with 
splendour, 

With the fluttering of their plum- 
age ; 

Till the boy, the little hunter, 

Bent his bow and shot an arrow, 
Sliot a swift and fatal arrow, 

And a bird, with shining fealhcis, 
At his feet fell wounded sorely. 

‘ But, ( ) wondrous transforma- 
tion 1 

’Twas no bird he saw before him, 
’Twas a beautiful young woman, 
With the arrow in her bosom ! 

* When her blood fell on tlic 

planet, 

On the sacred Star of Evening, 
Broken was the spell of magic, 

I ’owerless was lla* ki range cnchant- 
I ment, 

And th<‘ youth, the fear less bowman, 
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Suddenly felt himself descending, Scoff and jeer at in derision. 
Held by unseen hands, but sinking From the story of Osseo 
Downward through the empty Let us leam the fate of jesters 
spaces, All the wedding guests delig 

Downward through the clouds and Listened to the marvellous sto 
vapours, Listened laughing and applauc 

Till he rested on an island, And they whispered to each otl 

On an island, green and grassy, ^ Does he mean himself, I worn 

Yonder in the Big-Sea-Water. And are we the aunts and imr! 

‘ After him he saw descending Then again sang Chibiabos, 
All the birds with shining feathers, Sang a song of love and longin 
Flutteiing, falling, wafted down- In those accents sweet and ten 
ward. In those tones of pensive sadn* 

Like the painted leaves of Autumn ; Sang a maiden’s lamentation 
And the lodge with poles of silver, For her lover, her Al^^onquin. 
With its roof like wings of beetles, j ^When J think of my )k*1ov(» 
Like the shining shards of beetles, t Ah me ! think of my beloved, 
jiy the winds of heaven uplifted, ! When my heart is thinking of 1 
Slowly sank upon the island, () my sweetheart, my Algomju 

Bringing back the good Osseo, ‘ Ah me! when I f>arted from 1 

Bringing Oweenee, the faithful. Round my nc<'k lu* him^ 
‘Then the birds, again trans- wampum, 
figured, As a pledgee, the snon-'w 

Reassumed the shape of mortals, wampum, 

Took their shape, hut not their ! O my sweetheait, my .Mgontpii 
stature ; 1 ‘ ^ with j on, he whiH|ie 

They remained as Little People, Ah me ! to yoiu native eountiy 
Like the pigmies, the Puk-Wudjies, Let me go ith yon, he whisjx* 
And on pleasant nights of Summer, () my sweetheart, my Algoncpii 
WhenthcEveningStarwas shining, ^ h'ar away, away, f answeret 
I land in hand they danced together Very far away, I Jin.swtacd, 

On the island's craggy headlands, Ah me ! is iny native country, * 
i )n the sand-beach low and level ( ) my sweethtsan, my Algont|ui 
‘Still their glittering lodge is seen ‘When I l<«>kcd hack t# hel 
there him, 

On the tranquil Summer evenings, Where we parted^ to bclmkl hi 
And upon the shore the fisher After me he .still wan gazing, 
Sometimes hears their happy ( ) my sweetheart, my Algon(|ui 
voices, * f5y the tree he still was slam! 

Sees them dancing in the .starlightr i By the fallen tree was standing 
When the story was compl(‘ted, I That had droppe<| into the wut 
When the wondrous tale was ended, ' o my sweetheart, my 
Looking round upon his listeners, ' ‘ W'hcn I think of my Movet 

Solemnly lagoo added : Ah me ! think my he!ove<l, 

‘ There are great men, 1 have known When my heart is thinking ofli 

( ) my sweethrarl, my Algoiuiui 
Whom their people understand not. Such was ! I iawailia’s WeehU 
Whom they even make a jest of, Surh thedancoof Pan* Ihik-Ker 
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Such the story of lagoo, 

Such the songs of Chibiabos ; 
Thus the wedding banquet ended. 
And the wedding guests departed. 
Leaving Hiawatha happy 
With the night and Minnehaha. 


XIIL 

BLESSING THE CORNFIELDS. 

Sing, O Song of Hiawatha, 

Of the happy days that followed, 
In the land of the Ojibways, 

In the pleasant land and peaceful 1 
Sing the mysteries of Mondamin, 
Sing the Blessing of the Cornfields ’ 
Buried was the bloody hatchet, 
Buried was the dreadful war-club, 
i Juried were all warlike weapons, 
And the war-cry was forgotten. 
There was peace among the nations ; 
Unmolested roved the hunters, 
Built the ])irch-canoe for sailing, 
Caught the fish in lake and river, 
Shot the deer and trapped the 
beaver ; 

Unmolested worked the women, 
Made^heir sugar from the maple, 
(fathered wild rice in the meadow^s. 
Dressed the skins of deer and 
beaver. 

All around the happy village 
Stood the maize-fields, green and 
shining, 

Weyved the green plumes of Mon- 
damin, 

Wavc4 his .soft and sunny trcsse.s, 
Filling all the land with plenty. 
’Twas the women who in Spring- 
.time 

I ‘lanted t|^ broad field, s and fi'uitful , 
Burk'd in the earth Mondamin ; 
’Twas the women who m Autumn 
.Stripped the y<^llow husks of 1 harvest, 
Stripped th<‘ gannents from Mon- 
damin, 

Lven n.s Hiawatha taught thenn 


' Once, when all the maize was 
planted, 

Hiaw^atha, wise and thoughtful, 
Spake and said to Minnehaha, 

To his wife, the Laughing Water : 

* You shall bless to-night the corn- 
fields, 

Draw a magic circle round them, 
To protect them from destruction. 
Blast of mildew, blight of insect, 
Wagemin, the thief of cornfields, 
Paimosaid, who steals the maize- 
ear I 

j Mn the night, when all is silence, 
, In the night, when all is darkness, 
When the Spirit of Sleep, Nepah- 
win, 

Shuts the doors of all the wigwams. 
So that not an ear can hear you, 
vSo that not an eye can .see you, 
Rise up from your bed in silence, 
Lay aside ypur garments w'holly, 
Walk around the fields you planted, 
Rouild the ])orders of the corn- 
fields, 

Covered by your tresses only, 
Robed with darkness as a garment, 
*Thus the fields shall be more 
fruitful, 

And the passing of your footsteps 
Draw a magic circle round them, 
So that neither blight nor mildew, 
Neither bun owing worm nor insect, 
Shall pass o’er the magic circle ; 
Not the dragon-fly, Kwo-ne-shc, 
Nor the spider, Subbeka.she, 

Nor the gra.sshopper, Pah-puk- 
kcena. 

Nor the mighty caterpillar, 
Way-muk-kwana, with the bcai- 
skin, 

King of all the caterpillars ! ’ 

On the lice-tops near the corn- 
fields 

Sat the hungry <tows and ravens, 
Kahgahgee, the King of Havens, 
With his band of black manuideis. 
And they laughed at Hiawatha, ■ 
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Till the tree-tops shook with Spite of all the magic circles 

laughter, Laughing Water draws around it, 

With their melancholy laughter, Spite of all the sacred footpiints 
At the words of Hiawatha. Minnehaha stamps upon it ! * 

‘ Hear him ! ^ said they ; ‘ hear the But the wary Hiawatha, 

Wise Man, Ever thoughtful, careful, watchful, 

Hear the plots of Hiawatha I ’ Had overheard the scornful laughlci 

When the noiseless night de- When they mocked him from llu 
scended tree-tops. 

Broad and dark o’er field and forest, ‘ Kaw ! ’ he said, ' my friends the 
When the mournful Wawonaissa, ravens ! 

Sorrowing sang among the hem- Kahgahgee, my King of Ravens! 

locks, I will tCMch you all a lesson 

And the Spirit of Sleep, Nepahwin, That shall not be soon foigotten ! 
Shut the doors of all the wigwams, He had risen before the day- 
F roxn her bed rose Laughing Water, hi eak, 

Laid aside her garments wholly, He had spread o’er all the corn- 
And with darkness clothed and fields 

guarded, Snares to catch the black maniii- 

Unashamed and unaffrighted, ders, 

Walked securely round the corn- And was lying now in ambush 
fields, .. In the neighbouring grove of pinC' 

Drew the sacred magic circle tiees, 

Of her footprints round the corn- | Waiting for the crows and black 
fields. j birds, 

No one but the Midnight only I Waiting for the jays and lavens. 
Saw her beauty in the darkness ; j Soon they came with caw am 
No one but the Wawonaissa 1 cl.unour, 

Heard the panting of h<‘r bosom ; j Rusli of wings and cry of voices, 
(xuskewau, the darkness, wrappc<l 'f<> their work of d<‘vastation, 

lier Settling down upon the corutields 

Closely in his sacred mantle, Delving d(*cp with beak an<i talon 

So that none might see her beauty, Lor the body of Mondamin. 

So that none' might boast, n saw Andwith all their craft and running 
her ! ’ All their skill in wiles of warfare, 

On the morrow, as the day 'I'hey pen-eived iki danger nea 
dawned, ^ ^ them, 

Kahgahgee, the King of Ravens, Tdl thedr daws bet'amc entangled, 
(fathered all his Ijlai'k marauders, 'fill they found themselves iin 
Oows and blackbirds, jays and prisoned 

ravens, In the snares of Hiawatha. 

CJhuuorous on the dusky tree-tops, From his place of ambush emm 
And descended, fast anti feurh'.ss, | he, 

On the fields of Hiawatha, | Slritling terrible among them, 

On the grave of the Mondamin. And so awful was hut us|K*ct 
‘We will drag Mondamin,’ saitl I That the bravcsttpiailedvvith terioi 
they, ; Without mercy he deslioyctl then 

^ From the grave wliere he i.s buried, ; Kiglit and left, by tens and twenties 
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And iheir wictdicd, lifelch-^ brjclics 
Hung aloft on poles for s{ arcciows 
Round the consecrated rornfields, 
As a signal of his vengeance, 

As a >\aining to marauders. 

Only Kahgahgce, the leadei, 
Kahgahgec% the King of Havens, 
He ahme was spared among them 
As a hostage for his people. 

With his prisoner-string he bound 
him, 

I.cd him captive to his wigwam. 
Tied him fast with couis of elm- 
bark 

To the ridge-iKjIe of his wigw'am. 

* Kahgahgce, my raven I ’ said he, 
‘ You the leader of the robliers. 

You the i>Iotter of this mischief, 
The contriver of this outrage, 

I will keep you, I will hohl y<«i, 

As a hostage for your people, 

As a pledge of good behaviour I ' 
And he left him, ^rim and sulky, 
Sitting in the morning sunshine 
On the summit of the wigwam, 

( Croaking fiercely his displeasure, 
Flapping his great sable pinions, 
Vainly struggling for his freedom, 
Vainly calling on his people 1 
J:>ummct passed, and Shawon- 
dasee 

Breathed his sighs o'er all the 
landscape, 

From the South-land sent his 
ardours, 

Wafted kisses warm and tender ; 
And the inaize-fiekl grew and 
ripened, 

'rill it stOfKl in all the splendour 
of its garments green and yellow, 

( )f its tassels and its plumage. 

And the mai/.e-cars full and shining 
Hieamed from Imrsting sheaths of 
verdure. 

Then Nokomis, the old woman, 
Spake, and said to Minnehaha : 
*’ris the Moon when leaves arc 
falling ; 


AH t he w ild-i ice has been gathered, 
And the maize is ripe and leady; 
Let us gather in the harvest, 

Let us wrestle with Mondamin, 
Strip him of his plumes and tassels, 
< )f his garments green and yellow ! ’ 
And the merry Laughing Water 
Went rejoicing from the wigwam, 
With Nokomis, old and wrinkled, 
And they called the women lound 
them, 

Called the young men and the 
maidens, 

To the harvest of the cornfields, 
To the husking of the maize-ear. 

^ On the border of the forest, 
Underneath Ihefragiant pine-trees, 
Sat the old men and the warriors 
Smoking in the pleasant shadow. 
In uninterrupted silence 
Lfxtoi they at the gamesome 
labour 

Of the yomg men and the women ; 
Listened to their noisy talking, 

To their laughter and their .singing, 
Heard them chattering like the 
magpies, 

I leard tnem laughing like the blue- 

jays, 

I leard them singing like the robins. 

And whene’er some lucky maiden 
Found a red ear in the husking, 
Found a maize-ear led as blood 
is, 

^ Nusbka I ’ 1 1 ied they all together, 
‘ Xushka! you shall have a sweet- 
heart, 

You shall have a handsome hus- 
band I * 

* Ugh ! ’ the old men all responded 
h'rom their seats Ijcneath the pine- 
trees. 

And whenever a youth or maiden 
Found a crooked ear in husking, 
Found a maize-ear in the husking 
Blighted, mildewed, or misbha})en, 
Then they laughed and sang to- 
gether, 
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Crept and limped about the corn- 
lields, 

Mimicked in their gait and gestures 
borne old man, bent almost double, 
Singing singly or together: 

‘ Wagemin, the thief of cornfields ! 
Paimosaid, who steals the maize- 
ear ! ’ 

Till the cornfields lang with 
laughter, 

'fill from Hiawatha’s wigwam 
Kahgahgee, the King of Ravens,^ 
Screamed and cpiivered in his 
anger, 

And from all the neighbouiing 
tree-tops 

Cawed and croaked the l>lack 
marauders. 

‘ Ugh ! * the old men all responded, 
From their seats beneath the pine- 
trees ! 


XIV. 

lUCTURK-WRITINd. 

In those days said Hiaw.itha, 

M.ol how all things facie and 
perish ! 

From the memory of the ()kl men 
Pass away the great traditions, 
1’he achievements of the warriors. 
The adventures of the hunters, 

All the wisdom of the Medas, 

All the craft of the Wabenos, 

All the marvellous dreams and 
visions 

Of the Jossakeeds, the Prophets ! 
‘Oreat men die and are for- 
gotten, 

Wise men speak; their woids of 
wisdom 

Perish in the ears that hear them, 
iJo not reach the generations 
That, as yet unborn, arc waiting 
In the great, mysterious clarkncsss 
Of the speechless days that shall 
be ! 


‘ On the grave-posts of our fathers 
Are no signs, no figures painted ; 
Who are in those gra\ es we know 
not, 

Only know they are our fathers. 

Of what kith they are and kindred, 
From what old, ancestral Totem, 
Be it Eagle, Bear, or Beaver, 

They descended, this we know not. 
Only know they are our fathers. 

‘ Face to face we speak togetliei , 
But we cannot speak when absent, 
Cannot send our voices from us 
To the friends that dwell afai off; 
Cannot send a secret message, 

But the bearer learns our secret, 
May pervert it, may betray it, 

May reveal it unto others.’ 

Thus said Hiawatha, walking 
In the solitary forest. 

Pondering, musing in the forest, 
On the welfare of his people. 

From his pouch he took his 
colours. 

Took his paints of different colours, 
On the smooth bark of a hiroh-tree 
Pamted many shapes and figures, 
Wonderful «'ind mystic figures, 

And each figure had a meaning, 
Each some word or thought sug- 
gested. 

Gitche Manito the Mighty, 

1 le, the Master of Life, was painted 
As an egg, with points projecting 
'Po the lour winds of the heavens. 
Everywhere is the (ireat Spirit, 
Was the meaning of this symbol. 

Mitche Manito the Mighty, 

He the dreadful Spirit of Evil, 

As a serpent was depicted, 

As Kenabeek, the gnjat serpent. 
Very crafty, very cunning, 

Is the creeping Spirit of Evil, 

Was the meaning of this syinljol. 
Life and Death he drew as 
circles, 

Life was white, but Death ^\aii 
daikencd ; 
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Sun and moon and stars he i»uinted, And the Jobsakueds, the Pro- 
IVI an and beast, and fish and reptile, phets, 

Forests, mountains, lakes, and ' The Wabenos, the Magicians, 
rivers. And the Medicine-men, the Medas, 

For the eaith he drew a stniight , Painted upon bark and deerskin 
line, [ Figures for the songs they chanted, 

For the sky a bow above it ; ? For each song a separate symbol, 

White the space between for da>- Figures mystical and awful, 

time, Figures strange and brightly 

Filled with httic stars for night- coloured ; 

tune ; , And each figure had its meaning, 

On the left a point foi sunrise, Each some magic song suggested. 

( >n the right a point for sunset, ' The Great Spirit, the Creator, 

( )n the top a point for noontide, ‘Flashing light through all the 
And for rain and cloudy weather heaven ; 

W'aving lines descending from it. The Great Serpent, the* Kenabeek, 
l‘’ootprmts pointing towards a | With his bloody ciest erected, 
wigwam 1 Cieeping, looking into heaven ; 

(‘le a sign of inviuition, | In the sky the sun, that listens, 

Weie a sign of guessts assem]>ling ; And the moon eclipsed and dying , 
Bloody hands w‘ith palms uplifte(l (Jwl and eagle, < rane and hen 
W(‘ie a symbol of dfstniotion, hawk, 

Were a hostile sign and symbol. And the cormorant, bii’d of inagii ; 

All these things did Hiaw’utha Headless men, that walk the 

Show unt<» his wsuulcnng people, ' heavens, 

And inter jneted their meaning, | Bodies lying pierced with arrows, 
And he said : * Behold, your gra\e- Bloody hands of death uplifted, 
posts I Flags on graves, and great war- 

1 lave no mark, no sign, nor symbol. ' ^ captains 
tio and paint them all with figures ; Grasping both the earth and 
hatch one with its household sym- heaven ! 

liol, Sucli as these the shapes they 

With its own aiuHcstral I'otem ; painted 

Sti that those who follow aftei , On the birch-bark and the deer- 
May distinguisii them an<l know’ t skin; 

j Songs of war and songs of hunting, 
And they jiainted on the gra\e- Songs of medicine and of magic, 
jxests, i All were written in these figures, 

t)n the graves jet miforgoUeu, , For ciuh figure had its meaning, 

I'hn h liis (»\vn amestral Totem, I Faeh its separate song lecorded. 

i-hnh the s>mb<d i»l his house- Nor forgotten Nvas the 1-ove- 
hoki ; Hong, 

Figtires (d the Beai and Heimleei, The most subtle of all medicines, 
()t the 1‘uitle, ( lane, and Beaver, 'Die most potent spell of magit , 
ICn h in\eitt;<i as a token Dangerous more than war or hunt' 

'i‘h»il (he owner was depaited, ing I 

'Ihd the * hk't w'ho b<n(‘ the symbol Ihus the Love- hong was lectjulcd^ 
I ay iieneath in tlust and ashe.». Symbol and iiiteipietation. 
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First a human figure standing, 
Fainted in the brightest scarlet; 
Tis the lover, the musician, 

And the meaning is, ‘ My painting 
Makes me powerful over others.’ 

Then the figure seated, singing, 
Flaying on a drum of magic, 

And the interpretation, ‘ Listen ! 
’Tis iny voice you hear, my sing- 
ing ! ’ 

Then the same red figure seated 
In the shelter of a wigwam, 

And the meaning of the symbol, 

‘ I will come and sit beside you 
In the mystery of my passion ! ’ 
Then two figures, man and 
woman, 

Standing hand in hand together 
With their hands so clasped to- 
gether 

That they seem in one united, 

And the words thus represented 
Arc, ‘ I see your heart within 
you, 

And your cheeks are red with 
blushes ! ’ 

Next the maiden on an island. 

In the centre of an island ; 

And the song this shape suggested 
Was, ^ Though you were at a dis- 
tance, 

Were upon some far-off island, 
Such the spell I cast upon you, 
Such the magic power of passion, 

I could straightway draw you to 
me ! ’ 

Then the figure of the maiden 
Sleeping, and the lover near her, 
Whispering to her in her slumbers, 
Saying, Though you were far from 
me 

In the land of Sleep and Silence, 
Still the voice of love would reach 
you ! ' 

And the last of all the figures 
Was a heart within a circle, 

Drawn within a magic circle ; 

And the image had this meaning ; 


‘ Naked lies your heart before me, 
To your naked heart I whisper 1 ’ 
Thus It was that Hiawatha, 

In his wisdom, taught the people 
All the mysteries of painting, 

All the art of Picture-Writing, 

On the smooth bark of the birch- 
tree. 

On the white skin of the reindeer, 
On the grave-posts of the village. 


XV. 

HIAWATHA’S LAMENTATION. 

In those days the Evil Spirits, 

All the Manitos of mischief, 
F'earing Hiawatha’s wisdom, 

And his love for Chibiabos, 

Jealous of their faithful friendship, 
And their noble words and actions, 
Made at length a league against 
them, 

To molest them and destroy them. 

Hiawatha, wise and wary, 

Often said to Chibiabos, 

‘ O my brother ! do not leave me, 
Lest the Evil Spirits harm you I ’ 
Chibiabos, young and heedless, 
Laughing shook his coal-black 
tresses. 

Answered ever sweet and childlike, 
* Do not fear for me, 0 brother I 
Harm and evil come not near me!’ 

Once when Feboan, the Winter, 
Roofed with ice the Big-Sea- 
Water, 

When the snow-flakes, whirling 
downward, 

Hissed among the withered oak- 
leaves, 

Changed the pine-trees into wig- 
wams, 

Covered all the eaith with silence, - 
Armed with arrows, shod with 
snow-shoes, 

bleeding not hisbiother’s warning, 
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Fearing not the Evil Spirits, 

Forth to hunt the deer with antlers 
All alone went Chibiabos. 

Right across the Big-Sea-Water 
Sprang with speed the deer before 
him. 

With the wind and snow he 
followed, 

O’er the treacherous ice he followed, 
Wild with all the fierce commotion 
And the rapture of the hunting. 

But beneath, the E\il Spirits 
Lay m ambush, waiting for him, 
Jiroke the treacherous ice beneath 
him, 

Dragged him downwaid to the 
bottom, 

Buried in the sand lus body. 
Unktahee, the god of w<itcr, 
i Ic the god of the I)a( otahs. 
Drowned him in the deep abysses 
Of the lake of < litche ( iiimee. 

From the headlands Hiawatha 
Sent forth such a wail oi anguish, 
Such a Icaiful lamentation, 

'1 hat the bison paused to listen, 
And the wolves howled fiom the 
praii ics, 

And the thunder in the distance 
Starting answered ‘ Baim-wawa ! ’ 
Then his face with black he 
painted, 

With his robe his head he covered, 
In his wigwam sat lamenting, 
Seven long weeks he sat lamenting. 
Uttering still this moan of 
sorrow : — 

‘ lie is dead, the sweet musician I 
He the sweetest of all singers I 
He has gone from us for ever, 

He has moved a little nearer 
To the Master of all music, 

To the Master of all singing ! 
my brother, Chibiabos ! ’ 

And the melancholy fir-ti (*e.s 
Waved their dark green fans al)o\ e 
him, 

\\'a\ ed tlieir purple coiiesabove him, 


Sighing with him to console him, 
Mingling with his lamentation 
Their complaining, their lamenting. 
Came the Spring, and all the 
forest 

Looked in vain for Chibiabos ; 
Sighed the rivulet, Scbowislia, 
Sighed the rushes in the meadow. 
From the tree-tops sang the 
bluebird, 

Sang the bluebird, the Owaissa, 

^ Chibiabos i Chibiabos 1 
He is dead, the sweet musician ! ' 
From the wigwam sang the 
lobin. 

Sang the robin, the Opechee, 

‘ Chibiabos ! Chibiabos ! 

He is dead, the sweetest singei ! ’ 
And at night through all the 
forest 

Went the wliippooiwili complain- 

Walling went the Wawonaissa, 

1 ‘Chibiabos! Chibiabos! 

11c IS dead, the sweet njusician ! 
lie the sweetest of all singers ! ’ 
Tiicn the medicinc-men, the 
Medas, 

The magicians, the Wabenos, 

And the Jossakceds, the prophets, 
Came to visit Hiawatha ; 

Built a Sacred Lodge beside him, 
To appease him, to console him, 
Walked in silent grave procession, 
Bearing each a pouch of healing, 
Skin of beaver, lynx, or otter, 
Filled with magic roots and sim- 
ples, 

Filled with very potent mediemes. 
When he heard their steps ap- 
proaching, 

Hiawatha ceased lamenting, 

('ailed no more 'on Chibiabos; 

H aught he questioned, naught he 
answeted, 

But his mournful head uncovcied, 
From his face the mourning colours 
Washed he slowly and in silence, 
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Slowly and in silence followed 
Onward to the Sacred Wigwam. 
There a magic drink they gave 
him, 

Made of Nahma-wusk, the spear- 
mint, 

And Wabeno-wusk, the yarrow, 
Roots of power, and herbs of heal- 
ing ; 

Beat their drums, and shook their 
rattles ; 

Chanted singly and m chorus. 
Mystic songs like these, they 
chanted, 

‘ I myself, myself ! behold me ! 
’Tis the great Gray Eagle talk- 
ing; 

Come, ye white crows, come and 
hear him ! 

The loud-speaking thunder helps 
me ; 

All the unseen spirits help me ; 

1 can hear their voices calling, 

All around the sky I hear them ! 

I can blow you strong, my brother, 
1 can heal you, Hiawatha ! * 

* Hi-au-ha ! ’ leplied the chouis, 
A\’ay-ha-way ! ' the mystic choius. 
‘ Friends of mine are all the 
serpents I 

Hear me shake my skin of hen- 
hawk I 

Mahng, the white loon, I can kill 
him ; 

I can shoot your heart and kill it ! 
f can blow you strong, my brother, 
1 can heal you, Hiawatha I ’ 

^ Hi-au“ha ! ’ replied the chorus, 
‘ Way-ha-way ! ’ the mystic chorus. 

‘ I myself, myself ! the prophet ! 
When I speak the wigwam trem- 
bles, 

Shakes the Sacred Lodge with 
terror, 

Hands unseen begin to shake it ! 
When I walk, the sky I tread on 
Bends and makes a noise beneath 
me ! 


I can blow you strong, my brother ! 
Rise and speak, O Hiawatha I ’ 

‘ Hi-au-ha ! ’ replied the chorus, 
‘ Way-ha-way ! ’ the mystic chorus. 
Then they shook their medicine- 
pouches 

O’er the head of Hiawatha, 
Danced their medicine-dance 
around him ; 

And upstarting wild and haggard, 
Like a man from dreams awakened, 
He was healed of all his madness. 
As the clouds are swept from 
heaven, 

Straightway from his bram tic- 
parted 

All his moody melancholy ; 

As the ice is swept from rivers, 
Straightway from his heart de- 
parted 

All his sorrow and affliction. 

Then they summoned Chibiabos 
From his grave beneath the waters, 
From the sands of Gitchc Gurnee 
Summoned Hiawatha’s brother. 
And so mighty was the magic 
Of that ciy and invot'ation, 

That he hcaid it as he lay then* 
Underneath the Big-Sea-Water : 
From the sand he rose and listened, 
Heard the music and the singing, 
Came, obedient to the summons, 
To the doorway of the wigwam, 
But to enter they forbade him. 
Through a chink a coal they gave 
him, 

Through the door a burning dre- 
brand; 

Ruler in the Land of Spirits, 

Ruler o’er the dead, they made 
him, 

Telling him a fire to kindle 
For all those that died thereafter, 
Camp-fires for their night encamp- 
ments 

On their solitary journey 
To the kingdom of Poncmah, 

To the land of the Hereafter, 
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From the Nilla^c of hi» < hilcl- 
hood, 

Fiom the homes of ihoac who knew 
liiin, 

Fussing silent thioiigh the forest, 
Like ii smoke-wreath wafted side- 
ways, 

Slowly \anishcd Chibiabos! 

Where he passed, the branches 
moved not, 

Wheic he trod, the grasses bent 
not, 

And the fallen leaves of last year 
Made no sound Ixrneath his foot- 
steps. 

Four whole d<iys lie journeyed 
onward 

Down the pathv\ ay of the dead 
men ; 

(hi the dead-imin’s sUawbeiry 
feasted, 

Crossed the melancholy river, 

( hi the swinging log he crossed it, 
Canm unto the Lake of Silver, 

In the Stone (‘anoe W'as carried 
'Fo the Islands of the JJIessed, 

'jo the land of ghosts and shadows. 

On that journey, moving slowly, 
Many weary spirits saw he, 

Fanting under heavy burdens, 

Laden with war-clubs, bows and j 
arrosvs, 

Kobes of fur, and ]>ols and kettles, 
And with food that fiiends had 
given 

l-'or that solilaty jourm^y 
‘Ay! why do the living,’ said 
they, 

* Lay stu b heavy bunUms on us ! 
belter were it to go naked, 
lift ter weie it to go fasting, 

Hjan to bear stick heavy burdens 
(hi our long and weary join ney 
Forth then issued Hiawatha, 
W'andered eastward, wanderc<l 
westward, 

'rcaeliing men the use of simples 
And the antidotes for poisons, 


And the ciue of all diseases. 

Thus w’as fust made known to 
moitals 

All the mystery of Medaimn, 

Ail the sacred art of healing. 


XVI. 

PAU-PL’K-KEEVVIS. 

I You shall hear how’ Pau-Puk- 
I Kcewis, 

I He, the handsome Venadizze, 
\\'hom the people called the Storm 
; Fool, 

Vexed the village with distui banco ; 
You shall hear of all his mischief, 
And his flight fiom Hiawatha, 

And his wondious transmigrations, 
And the end of Ins adventures. 

On the shores of thtdie Clumec, 
On the dunes of Nagow Wudjoo, 
Hy the shining Pig‘-Sea-\\'atcr 
i Stood the lodge of Pau-Puk- 
I Keew'is. 

I It vvas he who in his frenzy 
Whirled these drifting sand; to- 
gether, 

< )n the dunes of Nagow \\ udjoo, 
When, among the guc»ts assem- 
bled, 

I le so moi rily and madly 
I UaiK'ed at Hiawatha’s wtaUling, 

! DaiK'cd the Beggar’s Dance to 
j please them, 

j Now, m search of new adven- 
lines, 

From his^ lodge went Pau-ihik- 
Keewis, 

Came with sixied into the villagi;, 
Found the young men all assembled 
In the lodge of old lagoo, 

Listening to his monstrous stoiics, 

* 'fo his wonderful adventures. 

} He was telling them the story 
Of Ojeeg, the Summer-Maker, 

I How he made a hole in heaven, 
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How he climbed up into heaven, 
And let out the summer-weathei*, 
The perpetual, pleasant Summer ; 
How the Otter first essayed it ; 
How the Beaver, Lynx, and 
Badger 

Tried in turn the great achieve- 
ment, 

From the summit of the mountain 
Smote their fists against the 
heavens. 

Smote against the sky their fore- 
heads, 

Cracked the sky, but could not 
break it ; 

Hou the Wolverine, uprising. 

Made him ready for the encounter, 
Bent his knees down, like a 
squirrel, 

Drew his arms back, like a cricket. 

‘ Once he leaped,’ said old lagoo, 
‘ Once he leaped, and lo ! above 
him 

Bent the sky, as ice in rivers 
Wlicn the waters rise bene.ith it ; 
'Twice he leaped, and lo ! above 
him 

Clacked the sky, as ice m rheis 
When the freshet is at highest ! 
'riuice he leaped, and lo ! above 
him 

Broke the shattered sky asunder, 
And he disappeared within it, 

And Ojecg, the Fisher Weasel, 
With a bound went in behind 
him ! ’ 

Ml ark you ! ’ shouted Pau-Puk- 
Keewis 

As he entered at the doorway ; 

* I am tired of all this talking, 
'Tired of old lagoo’s stories, 

'fired of Hiawatha’s wisdom. 

Here is something to amuse you, 
Bt‘tter than this endless talking.’ 

'fhen from out his pouch of wolf- 
skin 

Forth he drew, with solemn 
manner, 


All the game of Bowl and Counters, 
Pugasaing, with thirteen pieces. 
White on one side were they 
painted, 

And vermilion on the other ; 

Two Kenabeeks or great seipents, 
Two Ininewug or wedge-men, 

One great war-club, Pugamaugun, 
And one slender fish, the Keego, 
Four round pieces, Ozawabeeks, 
And three Sheshebwug or duck- 
lings. ^ 

All were made of bone and painted, 
All except the Ozawabeeks ; 

These w^ere brass, on one side 
burnished, 

And were black upon the otlier. 

In a wooden bowl he placed them, 
Shook and jostled them together, 
'Threw them on the giouncl befoic 
him. 

Thus exclaiming and explaining : 

‘ Red side up arc all the pieces,^ 
And one great Kenabcck standing 
On the blight side of a brass-piece, 
On a burnished Ozawabcek; 

'Phil teen tens and eight aie 
counted.’ 

'Then again he shook the pieces, 
Shook and jostled them together, 
Threw them on the ground before 
him, 

Still exclaiming and e.\plaining : 

‘ White arc both the great Kcna* 
beeks, 

White the Ininewug, the wedge- 
men, 

Red are all the other pieces ; 

Five lens and an eight aie counted.’ 
'Thus he taught the game of 
hazard, 

'Thus displayed it and explained il, 
Running through its various 
chances, 

Various changes, various mean- 
ings: 

Twenty curious c‘)(‘s stated di him, 
Full of eagerness stared til him. 
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^ Many j^nmes,' “^aid ()ld laj^^no, 

* Many gainc<; of skill an<l ha/aul 
Have I seen in different nations. 
Have I played in different countrH“>. 
I Ic who plays with old lit^oo 
iVlnst have very nimble fingers ; 
Though yoti think yourself so skilful 
I ran iKiat you, Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

I can even give you lessons 
In your game of Howl and 
(Counters ! * 

So they sat and played together, 
AH tlie old men and the young 
men, 

Played for dresses, weapons, wam- 
pum. 

Played till midnight, played till 
morning, 

Played until the Yenadkze, 

'i1ll the running Pau-Puk-Kcewis, 
Of their treasures had despoiled 
them, 

Of the best of all their dresses, 
Shirts of deerskin, robes of ermine, 
Belts of wampum, crests of feathers, 
Warlike weapons, pipes and 
pouches, 

'fwenty eyes glared wildly at him, 
Like tne eyes of wolves glared at 
him. 

Said the lucky Pau-Puk-Keewis : 
Mn my wigwam I am lonely, 

In my wanderings and adventun's 
I have need of a companion, 

Fain would have a ]\l(‘shinau\va, 
An attendant and pipe-bearer. 

I will vent me all th<*se winnings, 
All these garments heaped about 
me, 

All this wampum, all these feathers, 
< )n a single throw will venture 
Ail against the young man yonder I ’ 
'*l‘was a youth of sixteen summers, 
'Twas a net>iH‘W' of lagoo ; 
Farc-in-a-Mist, the people railed 
him. 

As the fire burns in a pipe-head 
Dusky red beneath the ashes, 


S<» beneath his shaggy eycbiows 
( dimed the eyes of old lagoo. 

* t*^gh I ' he answered \ ei y fiercely ; 

‘ Tgh ! ’ they answered all and each 
one. 

Seized the wooden IjowI the old 
man, 

Closely in his bony fingers 
Clutched the fatal bowl, Onagon, 
Shook it fiercely and with fury, 
Made the pieces ring together 
As he threw them dowm before 
him. 

Red were both the great Kena- 
beeks, 

Red the Ininewug, the wedge- 
men, 

Red the Sheshebwmg, the duck- 
lings, 

Black the four bra.ss Ozawabeeks, 
White alone the fish, the Keego ; 
Only five the pieces counted I 

Then the smiling Pau-Puk- 
Keewis 

Shook the bowl and threw’ the 
pieces ; 

Lightly in the air he tossed them, 
And they fell about him scattered ; 
Dark and bright the Ozawabeeks, 
Red and white the other pieces, 
And upiight among the others 
( )ne Ininewug was standing, 

Rven as ciafty Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Stooil alone among the players, 
Saying, ‘ Five tens ! mine the garni* 
is!’ 

Twenty eyes glared at him 
fiercely, 

Like the eyes of wolves glared at 
him, 

As he turned and left the wigwam. 
Followed by his Meshinauwa, 

By the nephew of lagoo, 

By the tall and graceful stripling, 
Bearing in his arms the w'innings, 
Shirts of deerskin, robes of ermine, 
Belts of wampum, pipes ancl 
weapons. 
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MJany them,’ said E’au-Piik- 
Keewis, 

Pointing with his fan of feathers, 

‘ IV) my wigwam far to eastward, 
On the dunes of Nagow Wudjoo ! ’ 
flot and red with smoke and 
gambling 

Were the eyes of Pau-Puk-Keewis 
As he came forth to the freshness 
Of the pleasant Summer morning. 
All the birds were singing gaily, 
All the sti camlets flowing swiftly, 
And the heart of Pau-Puk-Kccwis 
Sang with pleasure as the birds sing, 
Beat with triumph like the stream- 
lets, 

As he wandered through the village, 
In the early gray of morning, 

With his fan of turkey-feathers, 
With his plumesand tufts of swan’s- 
down, 

Tillhe reached the farthest wigwam, 
Reached the lodge of Hiawatha. 

Silent was it and deserted ; 
jNo one met him at the doorway, 
No one came to hid him \velf:ome ; 
But the birds wen* singing lound it, 
In and out and lound thedooiway, 
Hopping, singing, flutteiing, feed- 

And aloft upon the ridge-pole 
Kahgahgec, the King <vf Ravens, 
Sat with fiery eyes, and, screaming, 
Flapped his wings at Pau-Puk- 
Kcewis. 

‘All are gone! the lodge is 
empty ! ’ 

Ihus it was spake Paii-Puk- 
Kcewis, 

In his heart resolving mischief; 

‘ (Jone is waiy Hiawatha, 

(ione the .silly Laughing Watei, 
c lone Nokmnis, the old woman, 
And the lodge is left ungimrdecl ! ’ 
by the neck he scir-cd the raven, 
Whirle<l it round him like a rattle, 
Like a medicine-pouch he shook it, 
Strangie*{l Kahgangce, the raven, 


1 From the ridge-pole of the wigwam 
Left its lifeless body hanging, 

I As an insult to its master, 

As a taunt to Hiawatha. 

With a stealthy step he entered, 
Round the lodge in wild disoidei 
Threw the household things about 
him, 

Piled together in confusion 
Bowls of wood and earthen kettles, 
Robes of buffalo and beaver, 

Skins of otter, lynx, and ermine, 

As an insult to Nokomis, 

As a taunt to Minnehaha. 

, Then departed 1 *au- iHik-Keewis, 

Whistling, singing through the 
forest, 

Whistling gaily to the squirrels, ^ 
Who from hallow boughs above him 
Drop^d their acom-shells upon 
him, 

Singing gaily to the W(wl-birds, 
Who from out the leafy darkness 
Answered with a song as merry. 
Then he climbed the rooky head- 
lands, 

: Looking <)’<*r the Gitche (ium<*e, 

, Pen hed himself upon their summit, 
j Wailing full of mirth and mis(*hief 
‘ The return of Hiawatha, 
j Stret<hed upon his hark he lay 
j there ; 

Far below him plashed the wati^r^, 
Pla.shed and washed the dreamy 
waters ; 

Far above him swam the heavens, 
Swam the dizzy, dreamy lieavens ; 
Round him hovered, fluttered, 
rustled, 

Hiawatha’s mountain ciiickens, 
Flock-wisc sSwept and wheeled 
about him, 

Almost bru.she<i Idin with thiur 
! pinions. 

* And he killed them as tie lay 
j tlu'ns 

Slaughtered lliem by tens and 
. twenties, 
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Thiew their bodie'; down the head- 
land, 

'Phrew them on the beach ]>eIo\v 
him, 

'Fill at length Kayoshk, the sea-gull, 
Perched upon a crag above them, 
Shouted : ‘ It is Pau-Puk-Keewis ! 
He is slaying us by hundreds! 
Send a message to our brother, 
Tidings send to Hiawatha I ^ 


XVII. 

THK HUNTING OF PAU-PUK- 
KEKWIS. 

Full of wrath was Fliawatha 
When he came into the village, 
Found the people in confusion, 
Heard of all the misdemeanoui s, 
All the malice and the mischief, 

Of the cunning Puu-Puk-Keewds. 
Hard his breath came through 
his nostrils, 

Through his teeth he buzzed and 
muttered 

Words of anger and resentment, 
Hot and humming, like a hornet, 

‘ I will slay this Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Slay this mischief-maker!' said he. 
‘ Not so long and wide the world is, 
Not so rude and rough the way is, 
That my wrath shall not attain him, 
'Fhat my vengeance shall not reach 
him ! ’ 

'Fhen in swift pursuit departed 
Hiawatha and the hunters 
On the trail of Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Through the forest, where he passed 
it, 

To the headlands where he rested ; 
Hut they found not Puu-Puk- 
Keewis, 

Only in the trampled grasses, 

In the whortleberry-bushes, 

Found the couch where he had 
rested, 

Found the impress of his body* 


From the lowlands far beneath 
them, 

From the Muskoday, the meadow, 
Pau-Puk-Keewis, turning back- 
ward, 

Made a gesture of defiance, 

Made a gesture of derision ; 

And aloud cried Hiawatha, 

From the summit of the mountain : 
‘Not so long and wide the wot Id 
is, 

Not so rude and rough the way is, 
But my wrath shall overtake you, 
And my vengeance shall attain 
you ! ' 

Over rock and over nver, 
Thoiough bush, and brake, and 
1 forest, 

Ran the cunning Pau-Puk-Keewis; 

; Like an antelope he bounded, 

) Till he came unto a sticamlet 
■ In the middle of the forest, 

To a streamlet still and tranquil, 
That had overflow^cd its margin, 
To a dam made by the beavers, 

To a pond of quiet water, 

Where knee-deep the trees were 
standing, 

Wlicre the water-lilies floated, 
Where the rushes waved and 
w’hispercd. 

On the dam stood Pau-Puk- 
Keewis, 

On the clam of trunks and 
branches, 

Through whose chinks the watcu 
spouted, 

OVr whose summit flowed the 
streamlet. 

From the bottom rose the beaver, 
Looked with two great eyes of 
wonder, 

Ryes that seemed to ask a cjucstion, 
At the stranger, Pau-Puk-Keewis. 
On the dam .stood Pau-Puk- 
Kcewis, 

(>'<‘r his ankles flowed the stream- 
let, 
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Flowed the blight and silvery 
water, 

And he spake unto the beaver, 
With a smile he spake in this wise : 

‘ O my friend Ahmeek, the 
beaver, 

Cool and pleasant is the water ; 

Let me dive into the water, 

Let me rest there in your lodges ; 
Change me, too, into a beaver 1 ’ 
Cautiously replied the beaver, 
With reserve he thus made answer : 

‘ Let me first consult the others, 

Let me ask the other beavers.’ 
Down he sank into the water, 
Heavily sank he, as a stone sinks, 
Down among the leaves and 
branches, 

Brown and matted at the bottom. 
On the dam stood Pau-Puk- 
Keewis, 

O’er his ankles flowed the stream- 
let, 

Spouted through the chinks below 
him, 

Dashed upon the stones beneath 
him, 

.S])i<‘ad serene and calm before him; 
\nd the siinsliine anti the shadows 
Fell in flecks and gleams upon him, 
i^ell in little shining patches, 
'rhrough the waving, rustling 
branches. 

From the bottom rose the 
beavers, 

Silently above the surface 
Rose one head and then another, 
'rill the pond seemed full of 
beavers, 

I'hill ot black and shining faces. 

To the beavers Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Spake entreating, said in this wise : 
‘ Very pleasant is your dwelling, 

O my friends I and safti from 
danger ; 

C 'an you not with all your cunning, 
All your wisdom and contrivance, 
t'hange me, too, into a beaver ? ’ 


^Yesl’ replied Ahmeek, the 
beaver, 

He the King of all the beavers, 

^ Let yourself slide down among us, 
Down into the tranquil water.’ 

Down into the pond among them 
Silently sank Pau-Puk-Kcewis ; ^ 
Black became his shirt of deerskin, 
Black his moccasins and leggings, 
In a broad black tail behind him 
Spread his fox-tails and his fringes ; 
He was changed into a beaver. 

‘ Make me large,’ said Pau-Puk- 
Keewis, 

‘ Make me large and make 
larger, 

Larger than the other beavers.’ 

‘ Yes,’ the beaver chief responded, 

‘ When our lodge below you enter, 
In our wigwam we will make you 
Ten times larger than the others.’ 

Thus into the cleai brown water 
Silently sank Pau-Puk-Keewis : 
Found the bottom covered over 
With the trunks of trees and 
branches, 

Hoards of food against the winter, 
I’iles and heaps against tlu* famine : 
Found thclodge with airhing door- 
way, 

Leading into spacious chamlmrs. 
Here they made him large* ami 
larger, 

Made him largest of the beavers, 
'fen times larger than the others. 

* You shall be our ruler,’ said they : 
‘ Chief and King of all the bcavei s.* 
But not long had Pau-I’uk- 
Keewis 

Sat in state among the beavers. 
When there came a voice of warning 
From the watchman at his station 
In the water-flags and lilies, 
Saying, ^ Here is Hiawatha I 
Hiawatha with his hunters ! ’ 

Then they heard a cry nho\’o 
them, 

Heard a shouting and a tramping, 
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Heard a clashing and a lushing, 
And the water round and o’er them 
Sank and sucked aw ay m eddies, 
And they knew their dam was 
bioken. 

On the lodge’s loof the hunteis 
Leaped, and broke it all asunder ; 
Streamed the sunshine through the 
crevice, 

Sprang the beavers thiough the 
clooi way, 

Hid themselves in deeper water, 

In the channel of the streamlet ; 
But the mighty Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Could not pass beneath the door- 
way ; 

He was puffed with pride and 
feeding, 

He was swolUm like a bladder. 

Thiough the roof looked Hia- 
watha, 

Cried aloiul, ^ O Pau-Piik-Kcevvis ! 
Vain are all your (Taft and cunning, 
\'am your manifold disguises ! 

Well (know you, Pau-Puk-Keewis!’ 

With their (dubs they beat and 
bruised him, 

Beat to death poor Pau-Puk- 
Kcewis, 

Pounded him as maij^e is pounded, 
Till his skull was crushed to pieces. 

Six tall hunters, lithe and limber, 
liore him home on poles and 
branches, 

Bore the body of the beaver ; 

But the ghost, the Jeebi in him, 
Thought and felt as l^au-Puk- 
Keewis, 

Still lived on as Pau-Puk-Keewis. 

And it fluttered, .strove, and 
strug^ded, 

Waving hither, waving thither, 

As the curtains of a wigwam 
Struggle with their thongs of deer- 
skin, 

When the wintry wind i.s blowing ; 
Till it drew itself together, 

Till it rose up from the body, 


Till it took the form and featmes 
Df the cunning Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Vanishing into the foicst. 

i^ut the waiy Hiawatha 
Saw the figure ere it vanished, 
Saw the form of Pau-Puk-Keewis 
( Bide into the soft blue shadow 
Of the pine-trees of the forest ; 
Tow aid the squares of white be- 
yond It, 

Toward an opening in the forest, 
Like a wind it rushed and panted, 
Bending all the boughs before it, 
And behind it, as the rain comes, 
Came the steps of Hiawatha. 

To a lake with many islands 
Came the breathless Pau-Puk- 
Kecwis, 

Where among the water-lilies 
Pishnekuh, the biant, weie sailing; 
Through the tufts ofrushes floating, 
Steering through the reedy islands. 
Now thcii broad black beaks they 
lifted, 

Now they plunged beneath the 
water, 

Now they darkened in the shadow, 
Nov/ they brightened in the .sun- 
shine. 

‘Pishnekuh!’ cried Pau-Puk- 
Keewis, 

‘ Pishnekuh ! my brother !’ said he, 
‘ Change me to a Imant with plum- 
age, 

With a shining neck and feathers, 
Make me laigc, and make me larger, 
Ten times larger than the othei s.’ 
Straightway to a brant they 
changed him, 

With two huge and dusky pinions, 
With a bosom smooth and rounded, 
With a bill like two great paddh^s. 
Made him larger than the others, 
Ten times larger than the largest, 
Just as, shouting from the foiest, 
On the shore stood Hiawatha. 

Up they lose with ciy and 
clamour, 
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With a whir and beat of pinions, 
Rose up from the reedy islands, 
From the water-flags and lilies. 
And they said to Pau-Puk-Keewis: 
‘ In your flying, look not downward, 
Take good heed, and look not 
downward, 

Lest some strange mischance 
should happen, 

Lest some great mishap befall you!’ 
Fast and far they fled to north- 
ward, 

Fast and far through mist and sun- 
shine, 

Fed among the moors and fenlands, 
Slept among the reeds and rushes. 
On the morrowas they journeyed, 
Buoyed and lifted by the South- 
wind, 

Wafted onward by the South- wind, 
lilowing fresh and strong behind 
them, 

Rose a sound of human voices, 
Rose a clamour from lieneatli them, 
From the lodges of a village, 

From the people miles beneath 
them. 

For the people of the village 
Saw the flock of brant with wonder, 
Saw the wings of Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Flapping far up in the ether, 
Broader than two doorway curtains. 
i*au-Puk-Keewis heard the 
shouting^ 

Knew the voice of Hiawatha, 

Knew the outcry of lagoo, 

And, forgetful of the warning, 
Drew his neck in, and looked 
downward, 

And the wind that blew behind him 
Caught his mighty fan of feathers, 
Sent him wheeling, whirling down- 
ward I ^ 

All in vain did Pau-Puk- Kcewis 
Struggle to regain his balance I 
Whirling round and round and 
downward, 

He beheld in turn the village 


And in turn the flock above him, 
Saw the village coming nearer, 
And the flock receding farther, 
Heard the voices growing imuici, 
Heard the shouting and the Laugh- 
ter ; 

Saw no more the flock above him, 
Only saw the earth beneath him ; 
Dead out of the empty heaven, 
Dead among the shouting people, 
With a heavy sound and sullen, 
Fell the brant with broken pinions. 
But his soul, his ghost, his 
shadow, 

Still survhed as Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Took again the form and features 
Of the handsome Yenadizze, 

And again went rushing onward, 
Followed fast by 1 1 iawalha, 

Crying : ‘ Not so wide the world is, 
Not so long and rough the way is, 
But my wrath shall overtake yoti, 
But my vcngcanci* shall attain you*’ 
And so near ht^ came, so near him, 
That his hand was stictche‘d tt* 
seize him, 

llisiighthand losei/eand hold him, 
When the cunning l‘au-Buk-K<»e- 
wis 

Whirled and spun alKHit in t irr les, 
Fanned the air into a whirhvinti, 
Danced the dust and hsives abmn 
hitn. 

And amid the whirling eddies 
Sprang into a hollow oak-tree, 
Cnanged himself into a serpeuu, 
eliding out through root and rub- 
bish. 

With Ills right hand Hiawatha 
Smote amain the hollow oak-t»ee, 
Kent it into shreds and splinteis, 

I. eft it lying there in fragm«mt?i. 
But in vain; for Pau-Puk-Keewi * 
Once again in human figure, 

Full in sight ran on la‘foie him, 
Sped away in gust and whirlwind, 
On the shores f»f < Btche ( iumee, 
Westwaid by the Big-.SeaAVattr, 
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Came unto the lorky headlands, And the thundei, Annemeekee, 

To the Pirtuied Rocks of sand- Shouted down into the caverns, 
stone, Saying, ‘Wheie is Pau-Puk-Kee- 

Looking ovei lake and landscape. wis?^ 

And the Old !Man of the Moun- And the crags fell, and beneath 
tain, ^ them 

He the Manito of Mountains, Dead among the rocky ruins 

Opened wide his rocky doorways^ Lay the cunning Pau^Puk-Keewis, 

Opened wide his deep abysses, Lay the handsome Yenadizze, 

Oiving Pau-Puk-Keewis shelter Slain in his own human figure. 

In his caverns dark and dreary, Ended were his wild adventures, 

Bidding Pau-Puk-Keewis welcome Ended were his tricks and gambols, 
To his gloomy lodge of sandstone. Ended all his craft and cunning, 
There without stood Hiawatha, Ended all his mischief-making, 
Found the doorways closed against All his gambling and his dancing, 
him, All his wooing of the maidens. 

With his mittens, Minjekahuun, , Then the noble Hiawatha 
Smote great caverns m the sand- ' 'i'ook his soul, his ghost, his 
stone, I shadow, 

Cried aloud in tones of thundei, ■ Spake and said; *0 Pau-Puk- 
‘Open! I am Hiawatha ! ’ ’ Keewis, 

But the Old Man of the Mountain 1 Never moie in human figme 
Opened not, and made* no answer Shall >ou seandi for new adven- 
From the silent ciags of saml stone, tures ; 

From the gloomy rock abysses. Never moie with jest and laughter 
Then he raised his hands to Dance the dust and leaves in 
heaven, whirlwinds ; 

Called imploring on the tempest, But above there in the heavens 
Called Waywassimo, the lightning, Vou shall soar and sail in circles ; 
And the thunder, Annemeekee ; 1 will change you to an eagle, 

And they came with night and To Keneu, the great xvar-eagic, 
darkness, Chief of all the fowl with feathers, 

Sweeping down the Big-Sea- Water Chief of Hiawatha’s chickens.’ 
^VoIn tlic distant Thundei Moun- And the name of Pau-Puk- 
tains ; Keewis 

And thc^ trembling Pau-Puk- Lingers still among the people, 
Keewis Lingers still among the singers, 

1 1 card the footsteps of the thunder, And among the story-tellei s ; 

Saw the red eyes of the lightning, And in Winter, when the snow- 
Was afraid, and (Touched and flakes 

trembl(‘cL Whirl in eddies round the lodges, 

Then Waywassimo, the light- When the wind in gusty tumult 
ning, O’er the smoke-flue pipes and 

Smote tile doorways of tlic caviTUs, whistles, 

With his war-dub .smote the dooi- ‘'fhere/ they cryC comes I^au-Puk- 
ways, Keewis ; 

Smote the jutting <Tiigs of sand- He is dancing through the village, 
stone, He is gathering in his harvest I ’ 
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xvriL 

THK DKATII OP KWARIND. 

Far and wide amonj^ the nations 
Spread the name and fame of 
Kwasind ; 

No man dared to strive with 
Kwasind, 

No man could compete with 
Kwasind. 

Hut the mischievous Puk-Wudjies, 
They the envious Little People, 
They the fairies and the pig-ini(‘s, 
Plotted and ronsjdred a^^ainst him. 

‘ If this hateful Kwa.sind/ said 
they, 

‘ If this great, outrageous fellow 
Cioes on thus a little longer. 
Tearing everything he touches, 
Rending everything to pier<‘s, 
Filling all the world with wonder, 
What becomes ofthc* Puk-Wud jies? 
Who will care for the I'uk-Wud- 
jies ? 

He will ticad us down Iik<‘ intish- 
rooms, 

I )rive us all into the water, 

Clive our hotlus to ho e.ittm 
By the wu’ked N <*<•«) ai-naw-baigs, 
By the Spirits the water I * 

So the angry Little People 
All conspired against the Strong 
M«in, 

All conspired to murder Kwasind, 
Yes, to rid the world of Kwasind, 
I’he audacious, overhearing, 
Hearliess, haughty, dangerous 
Kwasind I 

Now this wondrous strength of 
Kwasimi 

In his crown aloiU‘ was seated ; 

In his <Town too was his weakness ; 
There alone could iu; he woun<lcd, 
Nowhere else could weapon pierce 
him, 

Nowhere else could weapon harm 
him. 


Even there the only wtnipon 
That could wound him, that ( taild 
slay him, 

Was the seed-cone of the pine-tree, 
Was the blue cone of the fir-liee. 
This was Kwasind’s fatal seciet, 
Known to no man anamg mortals ; 
But the cunning Little Pcoph*, 

The Puk-Wudjies,kne\v the se^ ret, 
Knew the only way to kill him. 

So they gathered cones togetlscr, 
(latheicd seed-cones of the pine- 

Gathei<‘d LIlk' (ones of the th-iree, 
In the wotKis !)y Tatfiuuiienaw, 
Brought them to the livePs maryjn, 
Heaped them in great piles togethei. 
Where the retl rocks from the 
inargin 

Jutting overhang the river. 

There thc>^ lay in wait for Kwasind, 
The malicious Little Pcopks 
’Twas an afternoon in Summer: 
Very ho( and still the air was, 

V'ery smooth the glitling river, 
Motionless the sleeping, shadows: 
Inseeis gjisteiied in tin* sunshine, 
inseds skated on the water, 

Filled the <irov\sy air witli lm//ing,, 
With a far ursoimding \\ar-<ry. 
Down the river f-ame the Stiong 
Man, 

In his birch-canoe ram<‘ Kwasind, 
Floating slowly down the tairretn 
Of the sluggdsh Tatmamenaw, 
Very languid with tne weather 
Very sleepy with the .silence. 

From tne overhanging hi am h(*s, 
From the tassels of the i)ii(di-{r#»es, 
Soft the Spirit of Sleep desi en<h d : 
By his airy hosts .surrounded, 

His invisible attendants, 

Came the. Spirit of Sleep, Nejsth** 
win ; 

Like the burnished Dush-kwo-ne- 
she, 

Like a dragon-fly, lu^ hovered 
0*er the tlrowsy lioad of Kuasind. 
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To his ear there came a murmur 
As of waves upon a sea-shore, 

As of far-off tumbling waters, 

As of winds among the pine-trees ; 
And he felt upon his foiehead 
IJIows of little airy war-clubs, 
Wielded by the slumbrous legions 
Of the Spint of Sleep, Ncpahwin, 

As of some one breathing on him. 

At the first blow of thcii wai- 
clubs, 

Fell a diowsinesb on Kwasind ; 

At the second blow they smote him, 
Motionless his paddle rested; 

At the third, before his vision 
Reeled the landscape intodaikncss, 
V^ery sound asleep was Kwasind. 

So he floated down the rivei , 

Like a blind man seated upiight, 
floated down the Tatiuainenaw, 
Underneath the trembling biich- 
tiees, 

Underneath the wooded headlands, 
Underneath the war encampment 
Of the pigmies, the Luk-Wiuljies. 
There they stood, all armed and 
waiting, ^ 

Hurled the pine-cones down upon 
hiniy 

Struck him on his brawny shoulders, 
On his crown defenceless stuick 
him. 

* I )eaLh to Kwasind I ’ was the 
sudden 

Wai-cry of the Little People. 

And he siflcways swayed and 
tumliled, 

Sideway.s fell into the river, 

Plunged beneath the sluggish water 
Headlong, as an otter plunges ; 

And the birch-canoe, a])an<loned, 
Drifted empty down the liver, 
liottom upward swerved and drifted : 
Nothing more was seen of Kwasind 
But the memory of the Strong 
Man 

Lingered long among the people, 

And whenever through the forest 
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Raged and t oared the wintiy 
tempest, 

And the branches, tossed and 
troubled, 

Creaked and groaned and split 
asunder, 

‘ Kwasind ! ’ cried they ; ‘ that is 
Kwasind ! 

He is gathenng in his firewood ! ’ 
XIX. 

THE GHOSTS. 

Never stoops the soaring vulture 
f)n his quaiiy in the descit, 

(Jn the sick 01 wounded bison, 

Pmt anothei vultuic, watching 
Fiom his high aerial look-out, 

Secs the downward plunge, and 
follows ; 

And a thud pursues the second, 
Coming fi om the in\ isible ethci, 
Fust a speck, and then a vuUtue, 
Till the air is d.iik with pinions. 

So disasters come not singly ; 

I kit as if they watched and waited, 
Scanning one another’s motions, 
When the first desccaids, the others 
Follow, follow, gathering llockwise 
Round their victim, sick and 
wounded, 

First a shadow, then a sorrow, 

Till the air is daik with anguish. 

Now, o’ei ail the drcaiy Noith- 
land, 

Mighty Peboan, the W inter, ^ 
Breatliing on the hikes and rivers, 
Into stone had changed their waters. 
From his hair he shook the snow- 
flakes, 

Till the plains were strewn with 
whiteness, 

One uninterrupted level, 

As if, stooping, the Creator 
With his hand had smoothed them 
over, 

Through the forest, wide and 
waihng, 
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Roamed the hunter on his snow- 
shoes ; 

In the village worked the women, 
Pounded maize, or dressed the 
deerskin ; 

And the young men played together 
On the ice the noisy ball-play, 

On the plain the dance of snow- 
shoes. 

One dark evening, after sundown, 
In her wigwam Laughing Water 
Sat wdth old Nokomis, waiting 
For the steps of Hiawatha 
Homewardfiom the hunt returning. 

On their faces gleamed the fire- 
light, 

Painting them with streaks of crim- 
son, 

In the eyes of old Nokomis 
Glimmered like the watery moon- 
light, 

In the eyes of Laughing Water 
Glistened, like the sun in water ; 
And behind them crouched their 
shadows 

In the corners of the wigwam. 

And the smoke in wieaths above 
them 

Climbed and crowded through the 
smoke-due. 

Then the curtain of the doorway 
From without was slowly lifted ; 
Brighter glowed the fire a moment, 
And a moment swerved the smoke- 
wreath, 

As two women entered softly, 
Passed the doorway uninvited, 
Without word of salutation, 
Without sign of recognition. 

Sat down in the farthest corner. 
Crouching low among the shadows. 

From their aspect and their gar- 
ments, 

Strangers seemed they in the vi Ilagc ; 
Very pale and haggard were they, 
As they sat there sad and silent, 
Trembling, cowering with the 
shadows. 


Was it the wind above the smoke- 
flue, 

Muttering down into the wigwam ? 
Was it the owl, the Koko-koho, 
Hooting fiom the dismal forest? 
Sure a voice said in the silence : 

^ These are corpses clad in gar- 
ments, 

These aie ghosts that come to 
haunt you, 

Fiom the kingdom of Ponemah, 
From the land of the Hereafter !' 

Homeward now came Hiawatha 
F rom his hunting in the forest, 
With the snow upon his tresses, 
And the red deer on his shoulders. 
At the feet of Laughing Water 
Down he threw his lifeless burden ; 
N obler, handsomer she thoughthim, 
Than when first he came to woo her, 
First threw down the deer before 
her, 

As- a token of his wishes, 

As a promise of the future. 

Then he turned and saw the 
strangers, 

Cowering, crouching with the 
shadows ; 

Said within himself, ‘ Who arc they? 
What stiange guests has Minne- 
haha ? ’ 

But he quCvStioned not the strangers, 
Only spake to bid them welcome 
To his lodge, his food, his fireside. 
When the evening meal was 
ready, 

And the deer had been divided, 
Both the pallid guests, the stran- 
gers, 

Springing from among the shadows, 
Seized upon the choicest poitltms, 
Seized the white fat of the roebuck, 
Set apart for Laughing Water, 

For the wife of Hiawatha ; 
Without asking, without thanking, 
Kagerly devoured the uiois(*ls, 
Flitted back among the shadows 
In the corner of the wigwam. 
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Not a word spake Hiawatha, 
Not a motion made Nokomis, 

Not a gesture Laughing Water ; 
Not a change came o’er their 
features ; 

Only Minnehaha softly 
Whispered, saying, ‘ They are 
famished ; 

Let them do what best delights 
them ; 

Let them cat, for they are famished.’ 
Many a daylight dawned and 
darkened, 

Ivlany a night shook off the daylight 
As the pine shakes off the snow- 
flakes 

From the midnight of its branches ; 
Day by day the guests unmoving 
Sat there silent m the wigvv^am ; 
Hut by night, in stoim oi starlight, 
Forth they went into the forest, 
Bringing hiewood to the wigwam, 
Bringing pine-cones for the burning, 
Always sad and always silent. 

And whenever Hiawatha 
Came from fishingor from hunting, 
When the evening meal was ready, 
And the food had been divided, 

( sliding from their darksome corner, 
Came the pallid guests, the stran- 
. gers, 

Seized upon the choicest portions 
Set aside for Laughing Water, 

And without rebuke or <picstion 
Flitted back among the shadow's. 

Never oik'c had Hiawatha 
By a word or look reproved them ; 
Never once had old Nokomis 
Made a gesture of impatience ; 
Never once had Laughing Water 
Shown resentment at the outrage. 
All had they endured in silence, 
That the rights of guests and 
stranger, 

That the virtue of free-giving, 

By a look might not be lessened, 
By a w'ord might not be broken. 
Once at midnight Hiawatha, 


Ever wakeful, ever watchful, 

In the wigwam, dimly lighted 
liy the brands that still were 
burning, 

By the glimmering, flickering fire- 
light, 

Heard a sighing, oft repeated, 
Heaid a sobbing, as ojt sorrow. 

From his couch rose Hiawatha, 
From his shaggy hides of bison. 
Pushed aside the deerskin curtain, 
Saw the pallid guests, the shadow s, 
Sitting upright on their couches, 
Weeping in the silent midnight. 

And he said: ‘0 guests! why is it 
That your hearts are so afflicted, 
That you sob so in the midnight ? 
Has pei chance the old Nokomis, 
Has my wife, my Minnehaha, ^ 
Wronged or grieved you by unkind- 
ness, 

Failed in hospitable duties?’ 

Then the shadow's ceased from 
weeping, 

Ceased fromsobbingand lamenting, 
And they said, with gentle voices : 
* Wc arc ghosts of the departed, 
Souls of those who once were with 
you. 

From the realms of Chibiabos 
Hither have we come to try you, 
Hither have w'e come to warn you. 

* Cries of grief and lamentation 
Reach us in the Blessed Islands ; 
Cries of anguish from the living, 
(Jailing back tlniir friends departed, 
Sadden us with useless sorrow. 
Therefore have we come to try you ; 
No one knows us, no one heeds us. 
Wc are but a burden to you, 

And we see that the departed 
Have no place among the living. 

* Think of this, O Hiawatha ! 
Speak of it to all the people, 

That henceforward and mr oyer 
They no more with lamentations 
Sadden the souls of the departed 
In the Islands of the Blessed. 
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‘ Do not lay such heavy burdens 
In the graves of those you bury, 
Not such weight of furs and wam- 
pum, 

Not such weight of pots and kettles, 
For the spirits faint beneath them, 
Only give them food to carry, 

Only give them fire to light them. 

‘Four days is the spirit’s journey 
To the land of ghosts and shadows, 
F our its lonely night encampments ; 
Four times must their fires be 
lighted. 

Therelore, when the dead are 
buried, 

Let a fire, as night approaches. 
Four times on the grave be kindled, 
That the soul upon its journey 
May not lack the cheerful firelight, 
May not grope about in darkness. 

‘Farewell, noble Hiawatha! 

We have put you to the trial, 

To the proof have put your patience, 
By the insult of our piesence, 

By the outiage of our actions. 

We have found you great and noble, 
Fail not in the greater trial, 

Faint not in the harder stiuggle/ 
When they ceased, a sudden 
darkness 

Fell and filled the silent wigwam. 
Hiawatha heard a rustle 
As of garments trailing by him, 
Heard the curtain of the doorway 
Lifted by a hand he saw not, 

Felt the cold breath of the night air, 
For a moment saw the stai light ; 
But he saw the ghosts no longer, 
S^aw no more the wandering spirits 
P]rom the kingdom of Ponemah, 
From the land of the Hereafter. 


XX. 

THE FAMINE. 

O THE long and dreary Winter I 
O the cold and cruel Winter ! 


Ever thicker, thicker, thicker 
Froze the ice on lake and liver, 
Ever deeper, deeper, deeper 
Fell the snow o’er all the landscape, 
Fell the covering snow, and drifted 
Through the forest, round the 
village. 

Haidly from his buried wigwam 
Could the hunter force a passage ; 
With his mittens and his snow- 
shoes 

Vainly walked he thiough the forest, 
Sought for bird or beast and found 
none, 

Saw no track of deer oi labhit, 

In the snow beheld no ffK)tpimts, 
In the ghastly, gleaming forest 
Fell, and could not rise from weak- 
ness, 

Perished there from cold and 
hunger. 

O the famine and the fever I 
() the wasting of the famine ! 

< ) the bLusling of the lever I 
( ) the wailing of the children ! 

() the anguish <tf the women ! 

All the eartli was si(*k and f.im- 
islietl ; 

Hungiy was the aii around them, 
Hungry was the sky above tliem, 
And the liungiy stars in heavtai 
Like the tiy(‘s of wedves glared at 
them ! 

^ Into Hiawatha’s wigwam 
(’ame two other guests, a.s silent 
As the ghosts wen% anti as gloomy, 
Waited not to In: inviteri. 

Did not parley at the doorway, 

Sat there without wtird of weir «mie 
In the seat of Laughing Water; 
Looked with haggard eyes and hol- 
low 

At the face of Laughing Water. 

And the foremost said : * Beludd 
me 1 

I am Famine, Bukadawin I ’ 

And the other said : * Behold me I 
I am Fever, Ahkosewin ! ' 





And the lo\ely IVlinnehaha 
Shuddered as they looked upon 
her, 

Shuddered at the words they ut- 
tered, 

Lay down on her bed in silence, 

Hid her face, but made no answer; 
Lay theie trembling, freezing, burn- 
ing 

At the looks they cast upon her, 

M the fearful words they uttered. 

Forth into the empty forest 
Rushed the maddened Hiawatha ; 

In his heart was deadly sorrow, 

In his face a stony firmness ; 

On his brow the sweat of anguish 
Started, but it fio/e and fell not, j 
Wrapped in fuis and armed for j 
hunt ini', i 

With his mighty bow of ash-tiee, ' 
With his quiver full of arrows, 

With his mittens, IMinjckahwun, 
Into the vast .ind vacant forest 
On his snow-shoes strode he for- 
ward, 

* Gitche Manito, the Mi|jhty ! ’ 
Cried he with his face uplifted 
In that bitter hour of anguish, 

* (hve your children food, O father! 
Give us food, or we must perish I 
Give me food for M innehaha, 

For my dying Minnehaha ! ’ 
Through the far - resounding 
forest, 

Hirough tlie forest vast and vacant 
Rang that cry of desolation, 

But there came no other answer 
Than the echo of his crying, 

Than the echo of the woodlands, 

‘ Minnehaha ! IVl innehaha ! ’ 

All day I<mg roved Hiawatlu 
In that melancholy forest, 

Through the shadow of whose 
thickets, 

In the pleasant days of Summer, 

Of that ne’er forgotten Summer, 

He had hrottght his young wile 
homeward 


From the land ot the Dacotahs ; 
W'hen the birds sang in the thickets, 
And the streamlets laughed and 
glistened, 

And the air was full of fragrance, 
And the lo\ ely Laughing Water 
Said with voice that did not tremble 
‘ I will follow you my husband I ’ 

In the wigwam with Nokoinis, 
With those gloomy guests, that 
watched her, 

With the Famine and the Fevei, 
She was lying, the Beloved, 

She the dying Minnehaha, 

‘Hark!’ she said; ‘I hcai a 
lushing, 

Hear a roaring and a rushing, 

Hear the F alls of Jvlinnchaha 
Calling to me froin a distance ! 

* No, my chikl ! ’ said old Nokomito, 
‘Tis the night-wind m the pine- 
tiees ! ’ 

‘ Look I ’ she said ; ‘ I see my 
father 

Standing lonely at his doorway, 
iieckoning to me from his wigwam 
In the land of the Dacotahs ! ’ 

‘ No, my chikl ! ’ said old Nokomis, 
‘’Tis the smoke, that waves and 
beckons ! ' 

‘ Ah ! ’ said she, Hhe eyes of Pauguk 
Glare upon me in the darkness, 

I can feel his icy fingers 
Clasping mine amid the darkness ! 
Hiawatha ! 1 1 iawatha ! ’ 

And the desolate Hiawatha, 

F ar away amid the forest, 

Miles aw\ay among the mountains, 
Heard that sudden cry of anguish, 
I learcl the voice of Minnehaha 
Calling to him in the darkness, 

‘ Hiawatha I Hiawatha I ’ 

Over snow-fields waste and path- 
less, 

Under snow-encumbered branches, 
Homeward hurried Hiawatha, 
JCmpty-handed, heavy-hearted^ 
Heard Nokomis moaning, walling : 
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‘ Wabonowin ! Wahonowin ! 

Would that 1 had perished ioryou, 
Would that I were dead as > ou aic ! 
Wahonowin ! Wahonowin I * 

And he rushed into the \\igwam, 
Saw the old Nokomis slowly ^ 
Rocking to and fro and moaning, 
Saw his lovely Minnehaha 
Lying dead and cold hefoie him, 
And his bursting heait within him 
Uttered such a cry of anguish, 

That the forest moaned and slmd- 
d(‘red, 

That the very stars in hea\en 
.Shook and trcmbletl with his an- 
guish. 

Then he sat down still ,iml 
speechless, 

On the bed of Minnehaha, 

At the feet of Laughing Water, ' 

At those willing that never ! 
More would lightly run to me<*t him, | 
Never more would lightly follow. I 
With both hands his fau* he | 
covered, ' 

Seven long days and nights he* s.i 
there, 

As if in a .swtxm he nut theie, 
SpccchIcs.s,uiotionIes't,un<:«in!a iou 
Of the daylight or the darkness. 

Then they buried Minnehaha ; 

In the snow a grave they made iiei 
In the forest deep «and daiknome, 
Underneath the moaning hem 
locks ; 

Clothed her in her richest gar 
ments, 

Wrapped her in her ioIhis of er 
mine ; 

Covered her with snow, like ermine 
Thus they buried Minnehaha. 

And at niglit a fire was hghleii, 

On her grave four times was kin 
died, 

For her soul upon its journey 
To the Islands of the Idesseth 
From his doorway Hiawatha 
Saw it burning in the forest, 
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Lightin^^ up the gloomy hemlocks ; 
From his sleepless laal uprising, 
Fimn the bed of Minnehaha, 
Stood and watched it at lh<‘ diK>r'’ 
way, 

That it might not be extinguished, 
Might not leave her in the daikness. 

‘ Farewell ! ’ said he, * M mnr*!iaha! 
Farewell, ( f iny Laughing W ater ! 
All my he.irt is ImiU'd with you, 

All my thoughts go onward with 
you ! 

<‘ome not b.uk again to labour, 
('nine not hack again to snhVr, 
Where the h'amine and the Fever 
Wear the heart and wasp* the body. 
SrHm my ta^k will be « nnmleted, 
Soon your Aiotstcps I hhall follow 
To the Islands of the Blessed, 

To the Kingdom of Fommiah, 

To the Land of tlic Hereafter!* 


XXL 

riu. wHiir. m\n‘x hh>t, 

J I % his lodgf' lie 4d»* a in ei, 
t lose be a»!t* .< fio/«‘n iivei, 

I Sal an old iH.ut, *-ad and lonely. 

I White hi. hair wa - a *a .now fliift ; 
' iHdl ami low his fne w.i> burning, 

> , Ami the old man shm4i and littn* 

bled, 

" t I'olflerl in hr . W,mlr**wyon, 
j In friMallered whilf ^tkm-wrapjrer, 
** j Hearing nolhmg but the tmnjMssl 
I As It loan'd alonji; the fore 4, 

* j Seeing nirlhiug but the snow storm, 
it whirled mid hissed anddrifted. 

> I All the were while with 

j lishrs* 

And the fire wai^ slowly dying, 

- ; As a young iiotn, walking lightly, 
At the open dtwuway enteied. 

Red withblocHlof youth his t hecki* 
were, 

Soft hin eyeu. as ttt.ftn in Springs 
time, 
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Bound his forehead was with 
grasses, 

Bound and plumed with scented 
grasses ; 

On his lips a smile of beauty, 
Filling all the lodge with sunshine, 
In his hand a bunch of blossoms 
Filling all the lodge with sweetness. 
* Ah, my son ! ’ exclaimed the old 
man, 

‘ Happy are my eyes to see you. 
Sit here on the mat beside me, 

Sit here by the dying embers. 

Let us pass the night together. 

Tell me of your strange adventures, 
Of the lands where you have tra- 
velled ; 

1 will tell you of my prowess. 

Of my many deeds of wonder.’ 
From his pouch he drew his 
pc.ice-pipe, 

Very old and strangely fashioned ; 
Made of red stone was the pipe- 
head, 

And the stem a reed with feathers ; 
Filled the pipe with bark of willow, 
Placed a burning coal upon it, 
(Jave it to his guest, the stranger. 
And began to speak in this wise : 

‘ When I blow my breath about 
me, 

When 1 breathe upon the landscape, 
Motionless are all the rivers, 

1 lard as stone becomes the watet ! ’ 
And the young man answered, 
smiling ; 

‘ When I blow my Ineatli about me. 
When 1 breathe upon the land- 
scape, 

Flowers spring up o’er all the 
meadows, 

Singing onward rush the rivers I ' 

‘ When I shake my hoary tresses,’ 
Said the old man darkly frowning, 
‘ All the land with snow is coveretl, 
All the leaves from all the branches 
Fall and fade and die and wither, 
For I breathe, and lo I they are not. 


From the waters and the marshes 
Rise the wild goose and the heion, 
Fly away to distant regions, 

For I speak, and lo ! they are not. 
And where’er my footsteps wander, 
All the wild beasts of the forest 
Hide themselves in holes and 
caverns, 

And the earth becomes as flint- 
stone ' ’ 

^ When I shake my flowing ring- 
lets,’ 

Said the young man, softly laughing, 
^Showers of rain fall warm and 
welcome, 

Plants lift up their heads rejoicing, 
Back unto then lakes and marshes 
Come the wild goose and the heion, 
Homeward shoots the arrowy swal- 
low, 

Sing the bluebird and the robin, 
And where’er my footsteps wander, 
All the meadows wave with blos- 
soms, 

All the woodlands ring with music, 
All the trees are dark w ith foliage ! ’ 
While they spake, the night de- 
parted 

Fiom the distant realms of Wabun, 
Fiom his shining lodge of silver, 
Like a warrior robed and painted, 
Came the sun, and said, ‘Behold me! 
Chec'/is, the great sun, behold me ! ’ 
Then the old man’s tongue was 
speechless 

And the air grew warm and plea- 
sant, 

And upon the wigwam sweetly 
Sang the bluebird and the robin, 
And the stream began to murmur, 
And a scent of growing grasses 
Through the lodge was gently 
wafted. 

And Segwun, the youthful stran- 
ger, 

More distinctly in the daylight 
Saw the icy face before him ; 

It was I’cboan, the Winter I 
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From his eyes the tears were 
flowing, 

As from melting lakes the stream- 
lets, 

And his body shrunk and dwindled 
As the shouting sun ascended, 

Till into the air it faded, 

Till into the ground it vanished. 
And the young man saw before him, 
On the hearthstone of the wigwam, 
Where the fire had smoked and 
smouldered, 

Saw the earliest flouei of Spring- 
time, 

Saw the Beauty of the Spring-time, 
Saw the Miskodeed in blossom. 
Thus it was that in the North- 
land 

After that unheard-of coldness, 

That intolerable Winter, 

Came the Spring with all its splen- 
dour, 

AH Its birds and all its blossoms, 

All its flowers iind leaves and 
grasses. 

Sailing on the wind to noi thw ard, 1 
Flying in great flocks, Iik(5 arrows, ; 
Like huge arrows shot through 
heaven, 

Passed the swan, the Mahnahbe5;<*<s 
Speaking almost as a man speaks : 
And in long lines waving, bending 
Like a bowstring snapped asunder, 
Came the white goose, Waw-be- 
wawa ; 

And in pairs, or singly flying, 
Alahng the loon, with clangorous 
pinions, 

The blue heron, the Shuh-shuh- 
gah, 

And the grouse, the Mushkodasa. 

In the thickets and the meadows 
Piped the bluebird, the Owaissa ; 

On the summit of the lodges 
Sang the robin, the Opcchee ; 

In the covert of the pine-trees 
Cooed the pigeon, the Omemet^ ; 
And the sorrowing Hiawatha, • 


Speechless in liis infinite sorrow, 
Heard their voices calling to him, 
Went forth from his gloomy door- 
way, 

Stood and gazed into the en, 
(hued upon the earth and waters. 
From his wanderings far to east- 
ward, 

From the region^ of the morning, 
From the .shining land of W,ibun, 
Hoinew»ird now returned lagoo, 
The great travel Icr, the great 
hoastei, 

Full t>f new and .stiange adven- 
tines, 

Marvels many and wonder... 

And the people at the village 
Listened to him as he told them 
Of his m.irvelious adventures. 
Laughing answered him in tlH.> 
wise : 

* Ugh I it is intkt'd Iagot» * 

No one else belmlds sin h wonders I 
He had seen, be said, a water 
Bigger than the Big-Si-a-U atf r, 
Bioader than the ( ,it('h(‘ t iunu^e. 
Bitter .so that iiuue could drink it ! 
At eat holinu' ImoImI thf^ uaiiior ', 
Looked the wiunen at e.u h othei, 
Smiled, .md aidU It » annot he v* ! 
Kaw ! sank Ol cannot he .o ’ ‘ 

(Per it, said he, i/er ihi . watet 
Came a great <ano<« with pmuuC', 
A canoe with wings tame flying, 
Bigger than a grtjve of pinc»trce.s 
'raller than the tallest tree-lops ! 
And the old men and tiie women 
LtKiked and tittered at<;a«di oilier ; 

* Kaw ! ” they said, * we don’t be- 

lieve it ! * 

From its mouth, he saiti, to greet 
him, 

(kune Waywa.ssimo, the lightning, 
Came the tluuuler, Anncmeekt'e ! 
And the warrkirs and the womt-n 
laughed aloud at poor lagito ; 

* Kaw ! * they sanl, * what tales you 

tell Us I ' 
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In it, said he, came a people, 

In a great canoe with pinions 
Came, he said, a hundred warriors ; 
Painted white were all their faces 
And with hair their chins were 
covered ! 

And the warriors and the women 
Laughed and shouted m derision, 
Like the ravens on the tree-tops, 
Like the crows upon the hemlocks. 
‘ Kaw ! * they said, ‘ what lies you 
tell us ! 

Do not think that we believe them ! ’ 
Only Hiawatha laughed not, 

But he gravely spake and answered 
To their jeering and their jesting : 
‘ True is all lagoo tells us ; 

I have seen it m a vision, 

Seen the great canoe with pinions, 
Seen the people with white faces, 
Seen the coming of this bearded 
People of the wooden vessel 
From the regions of the moining, 
From the shining land of Wabun. 

‘ (jitche Manito, the Mighty, 
The (Jreat Spirit, the Creator, 
Sends them hither on his errand, 
Sends them to us with his message. 
Wheresoe’er they move, befoie 
them 

Swarms the stinging dy, the Ahmo, 
Swarms the bee, the honey-maker ; 
Wheresoe’er they tread, iDcneatli 
them 

Springs a flower unknown among 
us, 

Springs the White-man’s foot in 
blossom. 

‘ Let us welcome, then, the stran- 
gers, 

Hail them as our friends and 
brothers, 

And the heart’s right hand of friend- 
ship 

Give them when they come to s(*e 
us. 

Gitche Manito, the Mighty, 

Said this to me in my vision. 


^ I beheld, too, in that vision 
All the secrets of the future, 

Of the distant days that shall be. 

I beheld the westward marches 
Of the unknown, crowded nations. 
All the land was full of people, 
Restless, struggling, toiling, striv- 
ing, 

Speaking many tongues, yet feeling 
But one heart-beat in their bosoms. 
In the woodlands rang their a.xes, 
Smoked their town in all the val- 
leys, 

Over all the lakes and rivers 
Rushed theii great canoes of thun- 
der. 

^ Then a darker, drearier vision 
Passed before me vague and cloiul- 
Iike : 

I beheld our nation scattered, 

All forgetful of my counsels, 
Weakened, \\arring with each 
other : 

Saw the remnants of oui people 
Sweeping westward, wild and woe- 
ful, 

Like the cloud-rack of a tempest, 
Like the withered leaves of Au- 
tumn ! ’ 


xxn. 

1 1 1 WVAT H A’s 1 )KP a RT t ’ UI-<. 

P>v the hlioie of Gitchc (iuinee, 

By the shining Big-Sea- Water, 

At the doorway of his wigwam, 

In the plea.sant Summer morning, 
Hiawatha stood and waited. 

All the air was full of freshness, 
All the earth was briglit and joyous, 
And before him, through the sun- 
shine, 

Westward toward the neighbouring 
forest 

Passed in golden swarms the Ahmo, 
Passed the bees, the honey-makeis, 
Burning, singing in the sunshine. 
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Bright above him shone the 
heavens, 

Level spread the lake before him ; 
From its bosom leaped the sturge'bn, 
Sparkling, flashing in the sunshine ; 
On its margin the great forest 
Stood reflected in the water, 

Every tree-top had its shadow, 
Motionless beneath the water. 

From the brow of Hiawatha 
Gone was every trace of sorrow, 

As the fog from off the water, 

As the mist from off the meadow. 
With a smile of joy and triumph, 
With a look of exultation, 

As of one who in a vision 
Sees what is to be, but is not, 
Stood and waited Hiawatha. 
Toward the sun his hands were 
lifted, 

Both the palms spread out against 
It, 

And between the parted fingers 
Fell the sunshine on his features. 
Flecked with light his naked shoul- 
ders, 

As it falls and flecks an oak-tree 
Through the rifted leaves and 
branches. 

O’er the water floating, flying, 
Something in the hazy distance, 
Something in the mists of morning, 
Loomed and lifted from the water, 
Now seemed floating, now seemed 
flying, 

Coming nearer, nearer, nearer. 

Was it Shingebis the diver ? 

Or the pelican, the Shada.^ 

Or the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah ? 
Or the white goose, Waw-be-wawa, 
With the water dripping, flashing, 
From its glossy neck and feathers ? 

It was neither goose nor diver. 
Neither pelican nor heron, 

O’er the water floating, flying, 
Through the shining mist of morn- 
ing, 

But a birch-canoe with paddles. 


Rising, sinking on the water, 
Dripping, flashing in the sunshine ; 
And within it came a people 
From the distant land of Wabun, 
F rom the farthest realms of morning 
Came the Black-Robe chief, the 
Prophet, 

He the Priest of Prayer, the Pale- 
face, 

With his guidesand his companions. 

And the noble Hiawatha, 

With his hands aloft extended, 
Held aloft in sign of welcome. 
Waited, full of exultation. 

Till the birch-canoe with paddles 
Grated on the shining pebbles. 
Stranded on the sandy margin. 

Till the Black-Robe chief, the Pale- 
face, 

With the cross upon his bosom. 
Landed on the sandy margin. 

Then the joyous Hiawatha 
Cried aloud and spake in this wise : 
^ Beautiful is the sun, O strangers, 
When you come so far to see us ! 
All our town in peace awaits you. 
All our doors stand open for you ; 
You shall enter all our wigwams. 
For the heart’s right hand we give 
you. 

‘Never bloomed the earth so 
gaily, 

Never shone the sun so brightly. 
As to-day they shine and blossom 
When you come so far to see us ! 
Never was our lake so tranquil, 
Nor so free from rocks and sand- 
bars ; 

For your birch-canoe in passing 
Has removed both rock and sand- 
bar. 

‘ Never before had our tobacco 
Such a sweet and pleasant flavour. 
Never the broad leaves of our com- 
flelds 

Were so beautiful to look on. 

As they seem to us this morning. 
When you come so far to see us ! ’ 
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And the Black- Robe chief made 
answer,^ 

Stammered in his speech a little, 
Speaking words yet unfamiliar : 
n^eacc be with you, Hiawatha, 
Peace be with you and your people, 
J’eace of prayer, and peace of par- 
don, 

Peace of Christ, and joy of Mary 1 ^ 
Then the generous Iliawatha 
Led the strangers to his wigwam, 
Seated them on skins of bison, 
Seated them on skins of ermine. 
And the careful, old Nokomis 
Brought them food in bowls of bass- 
wood, 

Water brought in birchen dippers, 
And the calumet, the peace-pipe, 
Filled and lighted fortheirsmoking. 

All the old men of the village, 

All the warriors of the nation, 

All the Jossakeecls, the prophets, 
'fhe magicians, the Wabenos, 

And the medicine-men, the Medas, 
Came to bid the strangers wel- 
come ; 

* It is wdV they said, * O brothers, 
That you come so far to see us ! * 

In a circle round the doorway, 
With their pipes they sat in silence, 
Waiting to behold the strangers, 
Waiting to receive their message ; 
Till the Black- Kobo chief, the Palo- 
fac’c, 

Ftom the wigwam came to greet 
them, 

Stammering in his speech a little, 
Speaking wnads yet unfamiliai ; 

‘ it ,is well/ they said, ‘ i) brother, 
That you come so far to see us ! * 
Then the BI.ub-Robc chief, the 
prophet, 

Told his message to the |)eopie, 
Told the purport of his mission, 
T<»Id them of the Virgin Mary, 

And her blessed Son, the Saviour, 
How in distant lands and ages 
He had lived m earth as we do ; 


H owhe fasted, prayed, and laboured; 
How the Jew’s, the tribe accursed, 
Mocked him, scourged him, cruci- 
fied him ; 

How he rose from where they laid 
him, 

Walked again wdth his disciples, 
And ascended into heaven. 

And the chiefs made answer, 
saying : 

* We have listened to your message, 
We have heard your words of wis- 
dom, 

We will think on what you tell us. 
It is well for us, O brothers, 

That you come so far to see us ! ’ 

^ Then they rose up and departed 
ICach one homew’arcl to his wigwam, 
To the young men and the women, 
'Pcjld the story of the strangers 
Whom the Master of Life had sent 
them 

From the shining land of Wabun. 

^ Heavy with tfie heat and silence 
<d*e\v the aftcinoon of Summer ; 
With a drowsy sound the forest 
Whispered round the sultry w’lg- 
wam, 

With a sound of sleep the water 
Rippled on the beach below it ; 
From the ('ornhekls shrill and 
ceaseless 

Sang llut grasshopper, Pah-puk- 
kcena ; 

And tlu‘ guests of Hiaw'atha, 
Weary with the heal of Summer, 
Slumbeied in the sultry wigwam. 

Slowly o'er the simmering land- 
sc a|)e 

Fell the evening’s dusk and cool- 
ness, 

And the long and level sunbeams 
Shot their .sj>ear.s into the forest, 
Breaking through its shields of 
shadow, 

Rushed into each secret ambush, 
Scan bed each thicket, dingle, hol- 
low ; 
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Still the guests of Hiawatha 
Slumbered in the silent wigwam. 

From his place rose Hiawatha, 
Bade farewell to old Nokomis, 
Spake in whispers, spake in this 
wise, 

Did not wake the guests, that slum- 
bered : 

‘ I am going, O Nokomis, 

On a long and distant journey. 

To the portals of the Sunset, 

To the regions of the home-wind, 
Of the Northwest wind, Keewaydm. 
But these guests I leave behind me. 
In your watch and ward I leave 
them ; 

See that never harm comes near 
them. 

See that never fear molests them, 
Never danger nor suspicion, 

Never want of food or shelter, 

In the lodge of Hiawatha ! ’ 

Forth into the village went he, 
Bade farewell to all the warriors, 
Bade farewell to all the young 
men, 

Spake persuading, spake in this 
wise : 

* I am going, O my people, 

On a long and distant journey ; 
Many moons and many winters 
Will have come, and will have van- 
ished. 

Ere I come again to see you. 

But my guests I leave behind me ; 
Listen to their words of wisdom. 
Listen to the truth they tell you, 
For the Master of Life has sent 
them 

From the land of light and morn- 
ing!' 

On the shore stood Hiawatha, 
Turned and waved his hand at 
parting; 

On the clear and luminous water 
Launched his birch- canoe for sail- 
ing, 

From the pebbles of the margin 


Shoved it forth into the water ; 
Whispered to it, ^ Westward 1 west- 
ward ! ' 

And with speed it darted forward. 

And the evening sun descending 
Set the clouds on fire with red- 
ness, 

Burned the broad sky like a prairie, 
Left upon the level water 
One long track and trail of splen- 
dour, 

Down whose stream, as down a 
river, 

Westward, westward Hiawatha 
Sailed into the fiery sunset. 

Sailed into the purple vapours, 
Sailed into the dusk of evening. 

And the people from the margin 
Watched him floating, rising, sink- 
ing, 

Till the birch-canoe seemed lifted 
High into that sea of splendour, 
Till it sank into the vapours 
Like the new moon slowly, slowly 
Sinking in the purple distance. 
And they said, ‘Farewell for 
ever 1 ’ 

Said, ‘ Farewell, O Hiawatha ! ' 
And the forests, dark and lonely. 
Moved through all their depths of 
darkness, 

Sighed, ‘ Farewell, O Hiawatha ! ’ 
And the waves upon the margin 
Rising, rippling on the pebbles, 
Sobbed, ‘ Farewell, O Hiawatha 
And the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
J'rom her haunts among the fen- 
lands, 

Screamed, ‘ F arewell, 0 Hiawatha ! ’ 
Thus departed Hiawatha, 
Hiawatha the Beloved, 

In the glory of the sunset, 

In the purple mists of evening, 

To the regions of the home-wind, 
Of the Northwest wind Keewaydin, 
To the Islands of the Blessed, 

To the kingdom of Ponemah, 

To the land of the Hereafter ! 
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Adjidau'mo, the r^dsqtiirrel. 
Ahdeek', the reindeer, 
Ahkose'win, fever. 

Ahmeek', the beaver 
Algon'quin, Ojtbway 
Annemee'kee, the thunder. 
Apuk'wa, a bulrush 
Baim-wa-'wa, the sound of the 
thunder, 

Bemah'^t, the grad>e-vme, 
Be'na, meiheasanf [rzor 
Big-Sea-Water, Lake Supe- 
Bukada' win , 

Cheemaun', a birch canoe 
Chetowaik', the plover 
Chibia'bos, a musicia^i , 
friend ^Hiawatha; ruler 
in the Land of Spirits 
Dahin'da, the bullfrog. 
Dush-kwo-ne'she, or Kwo- 
ne'she, the dragonfly 
Esa, shame upon you 
Ewa-yea', liiUaby, 

Gee'zis, the sun. 

Gitche Gu'mee, the Big-Sea- 
Water, Lake Superior 
Gitche Man'ito, the Great 
spirit, the Master of Life. 
Gushkewau', the darkness. 
Hiawa'^tha, the Wise Man, 
the Teacher} son of Mud- 
yekeewis, the West Wind, 
and Wenonahy daughter 
of Nokomis. 

Ia%oo, a great boaster and 
siorf teller 

Inm'ewg, men, or pawns in 
the Game of the Bowl, 
Ishkoodah'jj^r^/ a comet. 
Jee'bi, a ghost, a spirit. 
Joss'akeed, a prophet 
Kabibonok'ka, the North 
Wind 

Kagh, the hedgehog. 

Ka'go, do not. 

Kahgahgee', the raven. 

Kaw, no 

Kaween', 7io indeed. 
Kayoshk', the seagull 
Kee'go, a fish 

Keeway'din, the Noi’th- West 
Wind, the Home- Wind 
Kena^'beek, a serpent 
Kepeu'', the great war-eagle. 
Keno'zna, the pickerel 
Ko''ko-ko''ho, the owl. 
Kuntassoo', the Game of 
Plum-stones. 

Kwa'sind, the Strong Man 
Kwo-ne'sne, or Dush-kwo- 
ne'^she, the dragonfly 
Mahnahoe'zee, the swan 
Mahng, the loon. 

Mahn-go tay'see, loon-heart- 
ed, brave. \ 

Mahnomo'nee, wild rice 


VOCABULARY. 

Ma'ma, the woodpecker. 
Maskeno'zha, the pike 
Me' da, a meaicine-man 
Meenah'ga, the blueberry. 
Megisso^-won, the great 
Pearl-feather, a magician, 
and the Manito of Wealth 
Meshmau'wa, a pipe-hearer 
Minjekah'wun, PJiawathds 
mittens 

Minneha'ha, Laughing Wa- 
ter, a waterfall on a stream 
running into the Missis- 
sippi, hetwee^i Fort Smil- 
ing and the Falls of St 
Anthony 

Minneha'ha, Laughing Wa- 
ter} wife of Hiawatha. 
Mmne-wa'wa, a pleasant 
sound, as of the wind in 
the trees [Bear 

Mishe-Mo'kwa, the Great 
Mishe-Nah'ma, the Great 
Sturgeon 

Miskodeed', the Spring- 
Beauty, the Clayioma 
Virgmica 

Monda'min, Indian corn 
Moon of Bright Nights, April 
Moon of Leaves, May. 

Moon of Strawberries, June. 
Moon of the Palling Leaves, 
September. 

Moon of Snow - Shoes, 
November 

Mudjekee'wis, the West 
Wind} father of Hia- 
watha 

Mudway-aush'ka, sound of 
waves on a shore 
Mushkoda'sa, the grouse 
Nah'ma, the sturgeon. 
Nah'ma-wusk, spearmint 
Na'gow Wudj'oo, the Sand 
Dunes of Lake Superior. 
Nee-ba-naw'baigs, water- 
spirits 

Nenemoo'sha, sweetheart 
Nepah'win, sleep. 

Noko'inis, a grandmother , 
mother of Wenonah 
No'sa, myfather 
Nush'ka, look I look! 
Odali'min, the strawberry 
Okahah'wis, the fresh water 
herring 

Ome'me, the pigeon 
Ona''gon, a bowl. 

Onaway', awake. 

the robin [Star 
Osse'o, Son of the Evening 
Owais'sa, the bluebird 
Oweenee', wifeofOsseo 
Ozawa'beek, a round piece 
of brass or copper in the 
Game of the Bowl. 
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Pah-puk-kee'na, the grass- 
hopper. 

Pau'guk, death 
Pau-Puk-Kee'wis, the hand- 
some Yenadisse,theStorm 
Fool [Mane 

Pauwa'ting, Saut Sainte 
Pe'boan, Winter 
Pem'ican, meat of the deer or 
buffalo dried and pounded 
Pezhekee', the bison. 
Pishneknh', the brant 
Pone'mah, hereafter. 
Pi^asaing', Game of the 

Puggawau'g^n, a war-club 
Puk^udj'ies, little wild men 
of the woods} pygmies 
Sah-sah-je'wun, rapids. 
Sah'na, the perch 
Segwun', spring 
Sha-'da, the pelican 
Shahbo'mm, the gooseberrv 
Shah*shah, long ago 
Shaugoda'ya, a coward 
Shawgashee', the c^aiifish 
Shawonda'see, the South 
Wind 

Shawshaw, the swallow. 
Shesh'ebwug, ducks , pieces 
in the Game of the Bowl 
Shin'gebis, the diver or grebe 
Showam' neme'shin, pity me 
Shuh-shuh'-gah, the blue 
heron. [hearted 

Soan -ge - ta'ha, sirong- 
Subbeka'she, tfie spider, 
Sugge'm^ the mosquito. 

To' ttxn, family coat-ofarms 
Ugh, yes 

Ugudwash', the sunfish. 
Unktahee', t he Godof Water 
Wabas'so, the rabbit} the 
North [ juggler 

Wabe'no, a magician, a 
Wabe'no-w'usk, yarrow. 
Wa'bun, the East Wind 
Wa'bun An' nun g, the Star of 
the East, the Morning 
Star. [iaiion 

Wahono'wm, a cryoflamen- 
Wah-w'ah-tay'see, the fire-fly 
Wam'pum, beads of shell. 
Waubewy'on, a white skin 
wi'apper. 

Wa'wa, the wild-goose. 
Waw'beek, a rock. 
Wa-be-wa'wa, ihewhiie goose 
Wawonais'sa, the whippoor- 
will [pillar 

Way-muk-kwa'na, the caier- 
Wen'digoes, giants 
Weno'nah, Hiawatha's mo- 
ther, daughter of Nokomis 
Yenadiz'ze, mi idler and 
gambler} an Indian dandy. 
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MILES STANDISH. 

In the Old Colony days, in Plymouth the land of the Pilgrims, 

To and fro in a room of his simple and primitive dwelling, 

Clad in doublet and hose, and boots of Cordovan leather, 

Strode, with a martial air, Miles Standish the Puritan Captain. 

Buried in thought he seemed, with his hands behind him, and pausing 
Ever and anon to behold his glittering weapons of warfare. 

Hanging in shining array along the walls of the chamber, — 

Cutlass and corselet of steel, and his trusty sword of Damascus, 

Curved at the point and inscribed with its mystical Arabic sentence. 
While underneath, in a comer, were fowling-piece, musket, and matchlock. 
Short of stature he was, but strongly built and athletic. 

Broad in the shoulders, deep-chested, with muscles and sinews of iron ; 
Brown as a nut was his face, but his russet beard was already 
Flaked with patches of snow, as hedges sometimes in November. 

Near him was seated John Alden, his friend, and household companion. 
Writing with diligent speed at a table of pine by the window ; 
Fair-haired, azure-eyed, with delicate Saxon complexion, 

Having the dew of his youth, and the beauty thereof, as the captives 
Whom Saint Gregory saw, and exclaimed, ‘ Not Angles, but Angels.* 
Youngest of all was he of the men who came in the May Flower. 

Suddenly breaking the silence, the diligent scribe interrupting, 

Spake, in the pride of his heart, Miles Standish the Captain of Plymouth. 
‘ Look at these arms,’ he said, ‘ the warlike weapons that hang here 
Burnished and bright and clean, as if for parade or inspection ! 

This is the sword of Damascus I fought with in Flanders ; this breast- 
plate — 

Well I remember the day ! — once saved my life in a skirmish ; 

Here in front you can see the very dint of the bullet 
Fired point-blank at my heart by a Spanish arcabucero. 

Had it not been of sheer steel, the forgotten bones of Miles Standish 
Would at this moment be mould, in their grave in the Flemish morasses.’ 
Thereupon answered John Alden, but looked not up from his writing : 

‘ Truly the breath of the Lord hath slackened the speed of the bullet ; 
He in his mercy preserved you, to be our shield and our weapon ! ’ 

Still the Captain continued, unheeding the words of the stripling : 

‘ See, how bright they are burnished, as if in an arsenal hanging; 

That is because I have done it myself, and not left it to others. 

Serve yourself, would you be well served, is an excellent adage ; 

So I take care of my arms, as you of your pens and your inkhorn. 
Then, too, there are my soldiers, my great, invincible army, 
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Twelve men, all equipped, having* each his rest and his matchlock, 
Eig-hteen shillings a month, together with diet and pillage, 

And like C^sar, I know the name of each of my soldiers 

This he said with a smile, that danced in his eyes, as the sunbeams 

Dance on the waves of the sea) and vanish again in a moment. 

Alden laughed as he wrote, and still the Captain continued : 
c I you can see from this window my brazen howitzer planted 
Hi^^h on the roof of the church, a preacher who speaks to the purpose, 
Steady, straightforward, and strong, with irresistible logic, 

Orthodox, flashing conviction right into the hearts of the heathen. 

Now we are ready, I think, for any assault of the Indians ; 

Let them come, if they like, and the sooner they try it the better,*— 

Let them come, if they like, be it sagamore, sachem, or pow-wow, 
Aspinet, Samoset, Corbitant, Squanto, or Tokamahamon ! ^ 

Long at the window he stood, and wistfully gazed on the landscape, 
Washed with a cold giay mist, the vapoury breath of the east-wind, 
Forest and meadow and hill, and the steel-blue rim of the ocean, 

Lying silent and sad, in the afternoon shadows and sunshine. 

Over his countenance flitted a shadow like those on the landscape, 
Gloom intermingled with light ; and his voice was subdued with emotion. 
Tenderness, pity, regret, as after a pause he proceeded : 

^Yonder there, on the hill by the sea, lies buiied Rose Standish ; 
Beautiful rose of love, that bloomed for me by the wayside ! 

She was the first to die of all who came in the May Flower ! 

Green above her is growing the field of wheat we have sown there, 
Better to hide from the Indian scouts the graves of our people, 

Lest they should count them and see how many already have perished ! ’ 
Sadly his face he averted, and strode up and down, and was thoughtful. 

Fixed to the opposite wall was a shelf of books, and among them 
Prominent three, distinguished alike for bulk and for binding ; 

Bariffe’s Artillery Guide, and the Commentaries of Ciusai 
Out of the Latin translated by Arthur Goldinge of London, 

And, as if guarded by these, between them was standing the Hi hie. 
Musing a moment before them, Miles Standish paused, as if doubtful 
Which of the three he should choose for his consolation and comfort, 
Whethei the wars of the Hebrews, the famous campaigns of the Romans, 
Or the Artillery practice, designed for belligerent Christians. 

Finally down from its shelf he dragged the ponderous Roman, 

Seated himself at the window, and opened the book, and in silence 
Turned o’er the well-worn leaves, where thumb-marks thick on the margin, 
Like the trample of feet, proclaimed the battle was hottest. 

Nothing was heard in the room but the hurrying pen of the stripling, 
Busily writing epistles important, to go by the May Flower, 

Ready to sail on the morrow, or next day at latest, God willing ! 
Homeward bound with the tidings of all that terrible winter, 

Letters written by Alden, and full of the name of Priscilla, 

Full of the name and the fame of the Puritan maiden Priscilla 1 
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LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 

Nothing was heard in the room but the hurrying pen of the stripling, 
Or an occasional sigh from the labouring heait of the Captain, 

Reading the marvellous words and achievements of Julius Csesar. 

After a while he exclaimed, as he smote with his hand, palm downwards, 
Heavily on the page : ^ A wonderful man was this Cresar ! 

^"o^ aie a writer, and I am a fighter, but here is a fellow 

Who roulcl both write and fight, and in both was equally skilful ! ' 

Straiglitway answered and spake John Alden, the comely, the youthful : 

* Ves, he wascrjually skilled, ns you say, with his pen and his weapons. 
Somewhere Inue I read, but where I forget, he could dictate 

Seven Iett<‘rs at onre, at the same time writing his memoirs.' 

* I'nily,' rontinued the Captain, not heeding or l>earing the other, 

‘'I’liily a wonderful man was Cains Julius Ctrsar 1 

Hetter be first, he said, in a little Iberian village, 

Than be second in Rome, and I think he was right when he said it. 
Twice was he married before he was twenty, and many times after; 
liattles five hundred he fought, and a thousand cities he conquered ; 
He, too, fought in Flanders, as he himself has recorded ; 

Finally he was stal^bcd by liis friend, the orator Brutus ! 

Now, do you know what he did on a certain occasion in Flanders, 

Wlicn the rear-guard of his army retreated, the fiont giving way too, 
And the immoital Twelfth Legion was crowded so closely together 
Theie was no room for their swords.^ Why, he seized a shield from a 
soldier, 

Put himself straight at the hc.id of his tioops, and commanded the 
captains, 

Calling on each by his name, to order forward the ensigns ; 

Tlum to widen the ranks, and give mort‘ room for their weapons ; 

So lie won the day, the battle of something-or-other. 

'fhat's what I always say ; if you wish a thing to be well done, 
must do it yourself, you must not leave it to othens 1 ' 

All was silent again ; the Captain continued his reading. 

Nothing was heard in the room but the hurrying pen of the stripling 
Writing epistles important to go next day by the May Flower, 

Filled with the name and the fame of the Puritan maiden Priscilla ; 
Kvery sentenci^ began or closed with the name of Priscilla, 

Till the trt'acherous pen, to which he confided the secret, 

Strove to betray it by singing and shouting the name of Priscilla ! 
Finally closing his book, witli a bang of the ponderous cover, 

Sudden and loud as the sound of a soldier grounding his musket, 

Thus to the young man spake Miles Standish the Captain of Plymouth : 
‘ When you luive finished your work, 1 have something important to tell 
you* 
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Be not however in hai»te ; I tan uait ; I shall iv‘t he* jinp.iUent !* 
Stiaightway Alden rej^lied, as he fokied the la^t f>f }u> Ictti-i 
Pushing his papers aside, and gning resf>e( tful ar tent ion : 

^Speak; for whcne\er >ou speak, I am always u*ad> »o 
Always ready to hear whate\«*r pertain^* to Miles Standi ^h/ 

Thereupon answered the Captain, embarrassed, and « ulling hi^ phra 
‘^Tis not good for a man to be al<»ne, s.iy the* S( riptures. 

This have I said befoic, and again and again I repe.it it ; 

Every hour in the day, 1 think it, and feel it, and i»ay it. 

Since Rose Standish died, iny life has been weary and dr**ary ; 

Sick at heart have I been, Ijeyond tlie healing r>f friendshij). 

Oft in my lonely hours have 1 thought of the maiden Prist ilia. 

She is alone in the world ; her father and mtither ami hrollier 
Died in the winter together; I saw her going and coming, 

Now to the grave of the dead, and now to the bctl t»f the djing. 
Patient, courageous, and stiong, aiul sti<l to inyselt, that it e%er 
There w'ere angels on eaith, as there aie angels in lK‘a\en, 

Tw’o have I seen and known ; and the ang< I who^e naim* Pris« dJa 
Holds in my desolate life the pime whi« h the othf-i a)»andoned, 

Long have I cherished the thought, but ne’.ei ha\e <Ian d to r< uvd a, 
Being a coward in this, though valiant <*nough lor the ino*t pait. 

(io to the damsel PiisciIIa, tlie Iovrln‘-,t maitlen ol }‘]>ni“Uih, 

Say that a blunt old Captain, a man not ol wind » bn! <»1 ,v tinjj 
Offers his hand and his lieart, lint hand .tml lu*ar! ot .ailiimr. 

Not in these words, you know, but this in shoit is iny meaning : 

I am a maker of war, and not a maker of phra;a*s. 

You, who are bred as a scholar, can say it in elegant language, 

Such as you lead in your hooks the pleading * and wmang,* luvci 

Such as you think best adapted to wm ilm hcait of a maitlem* 

When he had .spoken, John A]<len, the fjiiidiajrcd. ta» nmii * iriphic,. 
All aghast at his w'ord.s, surpri*a‘(k embairasHf-d, bevuhh’ird, 

Trying to musk his dismay by tr<*atmg the *^ubt< « ! with hginm , 
Trying to .smile, and yet feeling his Ikmii staml still m hi » bn%*on, 

Just as a time}»iec*c st<ips in a hon ,<• e, *41 a Ken by Icdcrsi-a 
Thus made answer and spakt*, or rather •aaimncicd than an . u m d . 

* Such a mes.sage as that, I am sun* I should matjgh- and mar n 
If you would have it well tlone, 1 am only repeating )noi maMi?o 
You must do it yourself, you must not hstve it 10 otherri 1 ^ 

But with the air of a man whom nothing < an turn from hi.i purfKine, 
Ciravely shaking liLs he.id, made answer the t aptain c»f Plymouth ; 

^ Truly the nmim i.s good, and I <io m»t mean togahmy ft ; 

But we must use it discreetly, anti not waste ptrwcler ftrr mghtng. 

Now, as I said before, I was never a maker of phrases. 

I can march up to a fortress and summon thtf plate Ur suriender, 

But march up to a woman with sm h a proiarsal, I dan* ntu. 

I am not afraid of bullets, nor shot furm the mtnith at a caimtm, 

But of a tlumdeiing No ! pmnt-blank from the mouth of a womain 
That 1 confess Pm afiaid of, noi am I a.dmmcd i»> urnky* h ! 
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So you must grant my request, for you are an elegant scholar, 

Having the graces of speech, and skill in the turning of phrases/ 
Taking the hand of his friend, who still was reluctant and doubtful, 
Holding it long in his own, and pressing it kindly, he added : ’ 

'Though I have spoken thus lightly, yet deep is the feeling that prompts 
me, 

Surely you cannot refuse what I ask in the name of our friendship ! ’ 
Then made answer John Aklen : ' The name of friendship is sacred ■ 
What you demand in that name, I have not the power to deny you V 
So the strong will prevailed, subduing and moulding the gentler, 
Friendship prevailed over love, and Alden went on his errand. 

III. 

THK r.OVKR’S ERRAND, 

So the stiong will picvailed, *tn(i Aldcn went on his errand. 

Out of the stieet of the vilLige, and into the paths of the forest, 

Into the tranquil woods, where Ijiuebirds and robins were liuilding 
Towns in the populous trees, with hanging gardens of verdure, 

Peaceful, aerial cities of joy and affection and freedom. 

All around him was (aim, but within him commotion and confli('t, 

Love contending with friendship, and .self with each generous impulse. 
To and fro in his breast his thoughts wore heaving and dashing, 

As in a foundering shij), with every roll of the vessel, 

Washes the bitter sea, the merciless surge of the ocean ! 

'Must f relinquish it all,’ he cried with a wild lamentation,-- 
' Must 1 lelinquish it all, the j(»y, the hope, the illusion ? 

Was it for this I have loved, and waited, and worsliipped in silence? 
Was it for this 1 have followed the Hying feet and th(‘ shadow 
Over the wintry sea, to the desolate shores of New iCngland ? 

Tmly the heart is deceitful, and out of its depths of corruption 
Rise, like an exhalation, the misty phantoms of passion ; 

Angels of liglitthcy seem, hui are only delusions of Satan. 

All IS clear to me now ; I feel it, I see it distinctly I 
This is the hand of the Lord ; it is laid upon me m anger, 

For I have followed loo mucli tlie heart’s desires and devices, 
Worshipping Astaroth blindly, and iminous idols of Baal. 

This is the cross I must bear ; the sin and the swift retribution,’ 

So through the Plymouth woods John Aldcn went on hi.s errand ; 
Crossing the brook at the ford, wlu^re it brawled over pebble and shallow, 
Gathering still, as he went, the May-flowers blooming around him, 
Fragrant, filling the air with a strange and wonderful .sweetness, 

Children lost in the woods, and covered with leaves in their .slumbet. 

' Puritan flowers,’ he said, ' and the type of Puritan maidens, 

Modest and simple and sweet, the very type of Priscilla ! 

So I will take^them to her; to Priscilla the May-Hower of Plymouth, 
Modest and simple and sweet, as a parting gift will I lake them ; 
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Breathing their silent farewells, as they fade and wither and perish, 

Soon to be thrown away as is the heart of the giver.’ 

So through the Plymouth woods John Alden went on his errand ; 

Came to an open space, and saw the disc of the ocean, 

Sailless, sombre and cold with the comfortless breath of the east- wind ; 
Saw the new-built house, and the people at work in the meadow ; 

Heard as he drew near the door, the musical voice of Priscilla 
Singing the hundredth Psalm, the grand old Puritan anthem, 

Music that Luther sang to the sacred wwds of the Psalmist, 

Full of the bieath of the Lord, consoling and comforting many. 

Then, as he opened the door, he beheld the form of the maiden 
Seated beside her wheel, and the carded wool like a snowdrift 
Piled at her knee, her white hands feeding the ravenous spindle, 

While with her foot on the treadle she guided the wheel in its motion. 
Open wide on her lap lay the well-worn psalm-book of Ainsworth, 
Printed in Amsterdam, the w^ords and the music together, 

Rough-hewn, angular notes, like stones in the wall of a cliiirchyard, 
Darkened and oveihung hy the running vine of the veises. 

Such was the book from whose pages she sang the old Ihiritan anthem, 
She, the Puritan girl, in the solitude of the forest, 

Making the humble house and the modest apparel of homespun 
Beautiful with her beauty, and rich with the wealth of her being ! 

Over him rushed, like a wind that is keen and cold and relentless, 
Thoughts of what might have been, and the weight and woe of his errand ; 
All the dreams that had faded, and all the liopes that htid vanished, 

All his life henceforth a dreary and tcnantlcss mansion, 

Haunted by vain regrets, and pallid, sonowful fiices. 
kill he said to himself, and almost fiercely he said it, 

‘ Let not him that putteth his hand to the plough look backwards ; 
Though the ploughshare cut through the flowers of life to its fountains, 
Though it pass o’er the graves of the dead and the hearths of the living, 
It is the will of the Lord ; and his mercy endureth for ever 1 ' 

So he entered the house : and the hum of the wheel and the singing 
Suddenly ceased ; for J’riscilla, aroused by his step on the thieshold, 
Rose as he entered, and gave him her hand, in signal of welcome, 
Saying, ' I knew it was you when I heard your step in the passage ; 

For I was thinking of you, as I .sat there singing and spinning.^ 
Awkward and dumb with delight, that a thought of him had been mingled 
Thus in the sacred psalm, that came from the heart of the maiden, 
Silent before her he stood, and gave her the flowers for an answer^ 
Finding no words for his thought. He remembered that day in the.wmter, 
After the first great smrw, when he broke a path from the village, 
Reeling and plunging along through the drifts that encumbered the 
doorway, 

Stamping the snow from his feet a.s he entered the house, and Priscilla 
Laughed at his snowy locks, and gave him a seat by the fireside, 
Grateful and pleased to know he had thought of her in the snowstorm. 
Had he but spoken then I perhaps not in vain had he 8i>oken ; 
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Now it was all too late ; the golden moment had vanished ! 

So he stood there abashed, and gave her the dowers for an answer. 

Then they sat down and talked of the birds and the beautiful Sprine 
time, ^ 

Talked of their friends at home, and the May Flower that sailed on the 
morrow. 

‘ I have been thinking all day,' said gently the Puritan maiden 
^ Dreaming all night, and thinking all day, of the hedgerows of Eng- 
land,— ^ 

They are in blossom now, and the country is all like a garden ; 
Thinking of lanes and fields, and the song of the lark and the linnet 
Seeing the village street, and familiar faces of neighbours ’ 

( ioing about as of old, and stopping to gossip together, 

And, at the end of the street, the village church, with the ivy 
Climbing the old gray tower, and the quiet giaves in the churchyard. 
Kind are the people 1 live with, and dear to me my religion ; 

Still my heart is so sad, that I wish myself back in Old England. 

You will say it is wrong, but 1 cannot help it : J almost 
Wish myself back in Old ICngland, I feel so lonely and wretched.’ 

Thereupon answeied the youth : ‘Indeed I do not condemn you ; 
Stouter hearts than a woman’s have quailed in this terrible wintei. ’ 
Yours is lender and trusting, and needs a stronger to lean on ; 

So I have come to you now, with an offer and proffer of marriage 
Made by a good man and true, Miles Standish the Captain of Plymouth!’ 

Thus he delivered his message, the dexterous writer of letters,— 

Did not embellish the theme, nor anay it in beautiful phrases, 

But came straight to the point, and blurted it out like a schoolboy ; 
Even the Captain himself could hardly have said it more bluntly. 

Mute with amazement and sonow, Priscilla the J’uritan maiden 
Looked into Alden’s face, her eyes dilated with wonder, 
Feelinghiswordslikea blow, that stunned her andrendered herspeechless ; 
Till at length she exclaimed, interrupting the ominous silence : 

‘ If the great Captain of Plymouth is so very eager to wed me, 

Why does he not come himself, and take the trouble to woo me ? 

If I am not worth the wooing, I surely am not worth the winning 1 ’ 
Then John Alden began explaining and smoothing the matter, 

Making it worse as he went, l^y saying the Captain was busy,— 

Had no time for such things ; such things 1 the words grating harshly 
Fell on the ear of Priscilla ; and swift as a flash she made answer ; 

‘ Has no time for such things, as you call it, before he is married, 

Would he be likely to find it, or make it after the wedding? 

That is the way with you men ; you don’t understand us, you cannot. 
When you have made up your minds, after thinking of this one and that 
one, 

Choosing, selecting, rejecting, comparing one with another, 

Then you make known your desire, with abrupt and sudden avowal, 
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And are offended and hurt, and indignant perhaps, that a woman 
Does not respond at once to a love that she never suspected, 

Does not attain at a bound the height to which you ha\ e been climbing. 
This IS not right nor just : for surely a woman’s affection 
Is not a thing to be asked for, and had for only the asking. 

When one is truly in love, one not only says it, but shous it. 

Had he but waited awhile, had he only showed that he loved nu\ 

Even this Captain of yours— who knows at last might have incs 
Old and rough as he is ; but now it nevei can happen.' 

Still John Alden went on, unheeding the woids of Pns< ilia, 

Uiging the suit of his friend, explaining, persuading, expandmg ; 

Spoke of his courage and skill, and of all his battles in Flandcu s, 

How with the people of God he had chosen to suffei atdi< tirm, 

How, in return for his zeal, they had made him C’aptain of : 

He was a gentleman born, could trace his p(*(hgice plaini) 

Back to Hugh Standish of Duxbuiy Hall, in Lanrashiic, I'.ngLmd, 

Who was the son of Ralph, and the grandson of Thutstnu de vStandi .h ; 
Heir unto vast estates, of which he was basel> defrauded, 

Still bore the family arms, and had for his rr<‘st a cot k argeid 
Combed and wattled gules, and all the lest of the blazon. 

He was a man of honour, of noble and geneious n.ituit* ; 

Though he was lOUgh, he was kindly; she knew how during, tint wintei 
He had attended the sick, with a hand as gentle a -. woman\, : 

Somewhat hasty and hot, he could not deny it, and headstonig,, 

Stern as a soldier might be, but heaity, and a!)U‘ alwayii, 

Not to be laughed at and scorned, bet'ausc ho was lilllo statnie ; 

For he was great of heait, magnanimous, courtly, erturagetms : 

Any woman in Plymouth, nay, any woman in England, 

Might be happy and proud to be called the wife of Milos Standish I 

But as he warmed and glowed, in his simj)l<‘ and oloquont ianguago, 
Quite forgetful of self, and full of the praLs<‘ of his n\al, 

Archly the maiden smiled, and, with eyes oveuunning with ianghior, 
Said, m a tremulous voice, 'Why don’t you speak for yourself, ji4in 


IV. 

JOHN AU>KN. 

Into the open air John Alden, perplexed and bewildtned, 

Rushed like a man insane, and wandtTed alom^ by th<‘ seashU* ; 
Paced up and down the sands, and bared his h(*ad ttj tin: (*ast*vvind, 
Cooling his heated brow, and the fire and fever within him. 

Slowly as out of the heavens, with apocalyptical splendours, 

Sank the City of (iod, in the vi.siun of John the Apo.,tle, 

So, with its cloudy wails of chrysolite, jasper, and sapphire, 

Sank the broad red sun, and over its turrets uplifted 
Glimmered the golden reed of the angel who measured the city 
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‘ Welcome, O wind of the East ! ’ he exclaimed in his \\ ild exultation, 
‘ Welcome, O wind of the East, from the caves of the misty Atlantic ! 
Blowing o’er fields of dulse, and measureless meadows of sea-grass, 
Blowing o’er rocky wastes, and the grottoes and gardens of ocean ! 

Lay thy cold, moist hand on my burning foiehead, and wrap me 
Close in thy garments of mist, to allay the feyer within me ! ’ 

Like an awakened conscience, the sea was moaning and tossing, 
Beating remorseful and loud the mutable sands of the sea-shore. 

Fierce m his soul was the struggle and tumult of passions contending; 
Love triumphant and crowned, and friendship wounded and bleeding, 
Passionate cries of desire, and importunate pleadings of duty ! 

* Is it my fault,* he said, * that the maiden has chosen Ixitween us ? 

Is it my fault that he failed,- my fault that I am the victor?’ 

Then within him there thundered a voice, like the voice of the Prophet : 
‘It hath displeased the Loul !’ and he thought of David’s trans- 
gression, 

Bathsheba’s beautiful face, and his friend in the front of the battle ! 
Shame and confusion of guilt, and abasement and self-condemnation, 
Overwhelmed him at onre ; and he cried in the deepest contrition : 

^ It hath displeased the Lord ! It is the temptation of Satan I ’ 

Then uplifting his head, lui looked at the sea, and beheld there 
Dimly the shadowy form of the May Flower riding at anchor, 

Rocked on the ii.sing tide, and ready to sail on the morrow ; 

Heard the voices of men through the mist, the rattle of cordage 
Thrown on the deck, the shouts of the mate, and the sailors’ ‘ Ay, ay, 
Sir ! * 

dear and distinct, liut not loud, in tlm dripping air of the twilight. 

Still for a moment he stood, and listened, and stared at the vessel, 

Then went luirrieclly on, as one who, seeing a phantom, 

Stops, then quickens his and follows the beckoning shadow. 

* Yes, it is plain to me now,’ he murmured ; * the hand of the Lord is 
I.eading me out of the lane! of darkness, the bondage of error, 

Through the sea, that shall lift the walls of its waters around me, 

Hiding me, cutting me off, from the cruel thoughts that pursue me. 

Back will I go o’er the cx'ean, this dreary land will abandon, 

Her whom I may not love, and him whom my heart has offended. 
Better to be in my grave in the green old churchyard in England, 

Close by my mother’s side, and among the dust of my kindred ; 

Better be dead and forgotten, than living in shame and dishonour! 
Sacred and safe and unseen, in the dark of the narrow chamber 
With me my secret shall lie, like a buried jewel that glimmers 
Bright on the hand that is dust, In the chambers of silence and darkness, 
Yes, as the marriage ring of the great espousal hereafter ! ’ 

Thus as he spake, he turned, in the strength of his stioag resolution, 
Leaving behind him the shores nnd hurric<j along in the twilight, 
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Through the congenial gloom of the forest silent and sombre, 

Till he beheld the lights m the seven houses of Plymouth, 

Shining like seven stars in the dusk and mist of the evening. 

Soon he entered his door, and found the redoubtable Captain 
Sitting alone, and absorbed in the martial pages of Caesar, 

Fighting some great campaign in Hamault or Brabant or Flanders. 

^ Long have you been on your errand,’ he said with a cheery demeanour, 
Even as one who is waiting an answer, and fears not the issue. 

^ Not far off is the house, although the woods aie between us ; 

But you have lingered so long, that while you were going and coming 
I have fought ten battles and sacked and demolished a city. 

Come, sit down, and in order relate to me all that has happened.’ 

Then John Alden spake, and related the wondrous adventure, 

From beginning to end, minutely, just as it happened ; 

How he had seen Priscilla, and how he had sped in his courlshij). 

Only smoothing a little, and softening down her refusal. 

But when he came at length to the words Priscilla had spoken, 

Words so tender and cruel : ^ Why don’t you speak for yourself, J ohn ? ' 
Up leaped the Captain of Plymouth, and stamped on the floor, till liis 
armour 

Clanged on the wall, wheie it hung, with a sound of sinister omen. 

All his pent-up wrath burst forth m a sudden explosion. 

E’en as a hand-gienade, that scatters destruction around it. 

Wildly he shouted, and loud ; ‘John Alden ! you have betiayed me ! 
Me, Miles Standish, your friend ! have supplanted, defrauded, betrayed 
me ! 

One of my ancestors ran his sword through the heart of Wat Tyler ; 
Who shall prevent me from running my own through the heart ot a, 
traitor? 

Yours is the greater treason, for yours is a treason to fiicndship ! 

You, who lived under my roof, whom I cherished and loved as a brother; 
You, who have fed at my board, and drunk at my cup, to whose keeping 
I have intrusted my honour, my thoughts the most sacred and secret,-— 
You too, Brutus ! ah woe to the name of friendship hereafter ! 

Brutus was Caesar’s friend, and you were mine, but henceforward 
Let there be nothing between us save war, and implacable hatred 1 ’ 

So spake the Captain of Plymouth, and strode about in the chamber, 
Chafing and choking with rage ; like cords were the veins on his temples. 
But in the midst of his anger a man appeared at the doorway, 

Bringing in uttermost haste a message of urgent importance, 

Rumours of danger and war and hostile incursions of Indians I 
Straightway the Captain paused, and, without further question or parley, 
Took from the nail on the wall his sword with its scabbard of iron, 
Buckled the belt round his waist, and, frowning fiercely, departed. 

Alden was left alone. He heard the clank of the scabbard 
Growing fainter and fainter, and dying away in the distance. 

Then he aiose from his seat, and looked forth into the darkness, 
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Felt the cool air blow on his cheek, that was hot with the insult, 

Lifted his eyes to the heavens, and, folding his hands as in childhood. 
Prayed in the silence of night to the Father who seeth in secret. 

Meanwhile the choleric Captain strode wrathful away to the council, 
Found it already assembled, impatiently waiting his coming; 

Men in the middle of life, austere and grave in deportment, 

Only one of them old, the hill that was nearest to heaven, 

Covered with snow, but erect, the excellent Elder of Plymouth. 

God had sifted three kingdoms to find the wheat for this planting, 

Then had sifted the wheat, as the living seed of a nation ; 

So say the chronicles old, and such is the faith of the people ! 

Near them was standing an Indian, in attitude stern and defiant, 

Naked down to the waist, and grim and ferocious in aspect ; 

While on the table before them was lying unopened a Bible, 

Ponderous, bound in leather, brass-studded, printed in Holland, 

And beside it outstretched the skin of a rattlesnake glittered, 

Filled, like a quiver, with arrows ; a signal and challenge of warfare, 
Brought by the Indian, and speaking with arrowy tongues of defiance. 
This Miles Standish beheld, as he entered, and heard them debating 
What were an answer befitting the hostile message and menace, 
Talking of this and of that, contriving, suggesting, objecting ; 

One voice only for peace, and that the voice of the Elder, 

Judging it wise and well that some at least were converted, 

Rather than any were slain, for this was but Christian behaviour ! 

Then out spake Miles Standish, the stalwart Captain of Plymouth, 
Muttering deep in his throat, for his voice was husky with anger, 

‘ What ! do you mean to make war with milk and the water of roses ^ 

Is it to shoot red squirrels you have your howitzer planted 
There on the roof of the church, or is it to shoot red devils ? 

Truly the only tongue that is understood by a savage 
Must be the tongue of fire that speaks from the mouth of the cannon I * 
Thereupon answered and said the excellent Elder of Plymouth, 
Somewhat amazed and alarmed at this irreverent language : 

‘ Not so thought Saint Paul, nor yet the other Apostles ; 

Not from the cannon’s mouth were the tongues of fire they spake with!' 
But unheeded fell this mild rebuke on the Captain, 

Who had advanced to the table, and thus continued discoursing : 

‘ Leave this matter to me, for to me by right it pertaineth. 

War is a terrible trade ; but in the cause that is righteous, 

Sweet is the smell of powder ; and thus I answer the challenge I ’ 

Then from the rattlesnake's skin, with a sudden, contemptuous gesture, 
Jerking the Indian arrows, he filled it with powder and bullets 
Full to the very jaws, and handed it back to the savage, 

Saying, in thundering tones : ‘ Here, take it ! this is your answer ! 
Silently out of the room then glided the glistening savage, 

Bearing the serpent’s skin, and seeming himself like a serpent, 

Winding his sinuous way in the dark to the depths of the forest. 
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V. 


THE SAILING OF THE MAY FLOWER. 

Just in the gray of the dawn, as the mists uprose from the meadows, 
There was a stir and a sound in the slumbering village of Plymouth ; 
Clanging and clicking of arms, and the order imperative, ^ Forward ! * 
Given in tone suppressed, a tramp of feet, and then silence. 

Figures ten, in the mist, marched slowly out of the village. 

Standish the stalwart it was, with eight of his valorous army, 

Led by their Indian guide, by Hobomok, friend of the white men. 
Northward marching to quell the sudden revolt of the savage. 

Giants they seemed in the mist, or the mighty men of King David ; 
Giants in heart they were, who believed in God and the Bible, — 

Ay, who believed in the smiting of Midianites and Philistines. 

Over them gleamed far off the crimson banners of morning ; 

Under them loud on the sands, the serried billows, advancing 
Fired along the line, and in regular order retreated. 

Many a mile had they marched, when at length the village of Plymouth 
Woke from its sleep, and arose, intent on its manifold labours. 

Sweet was the air and soft ; and slowly the smoke from the chimneys 
Rose over roofs of thatch, and pointed steadily eastward ; 

Men came forth from the doors, and paused and talked of the weather, 
Said that the wind had changed, and was blowing fair for the May Flowci ; 
Talked of their Captain’s departure, and all the dangers that menaced, 
He being gone, the town, and what should be done m his absence. 
Merrily sang the birds, and the tender voices of women 
Consecrated with hymns the common cares of the household. 

Out on the sea rose the sun, and the billows rejoiced at his coming ; 
Beautiful were his feet on the purple tops of the mountains ; 

Beautiful on the sails of the May Flower riding at anchor. 

Battered and blackened and worn by all the storms of the winter. 
Loosely against her masts was hanging and flapping her canvas, 

Rent by so many gales, and patched by the hands of the sailors. 
Suddenly from her side, as the sun rose over the ocean. 

Darted a puff of smoke, and floated seawaid ; anon rang 
Loud over field and forest the cannon’s roar, and the echoes 
Heard and repeated the sound, the signal-gun of departure ! 

Ah ! but with louder echoes replied the hearts of the people ! 

Meekly, in voices subdued, the chapter was read from the Bible, 

Meekly the prayer was begun, but ended in fervent entreaty ! 

Then from their houses in haste came forth the Pilgrims of Plymouth, 
Men and women and children, all hurrying down to the sea-shore, 
Eager, with tearful eyes, to say farewell to the May Flower, 

Homeward bound o’er the sea, and leaving them here in the desert. 

Foremost among them was Alden. All night he had lam without 
slumber, 
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Turning and tossing about in the heat and unrest of his fever. 

He had beheld Miles Standish, who came back late fiom the council, 
Stalking into the room, and heard him mutter and murmur, 

Sometimes it seemed a prayer, and sometimes it sounded like swearing. 
Once he had come to the bed, and stood there a moment in silence ; 
Then he had turned away, and said : ' I will not awake him ; 

Let him sleep on, it is best ; for what is the use of more talking ! ’ 

Then he extinguished the light, and threw himself down on his pallet, 
Dressed as he was, and ready to start at the bieak of the morning,- - 
Covered himself with the cloak he had worn m his campaigns in Flanders, 
Slept as a soldier sleeps in his bivouac, leady for action. 

But with the dawn he arose ; in the twilight Aldcn beheld him 
Put on his corselet of steel, and all the rest of his armour, 

Buckle about his waist his trusty blade of Damascus, 

Take from the comer bis musket, and so stride out of the chamber. 
Often the heart of the youth had burned and yearned to em]>race him, 
Often his lips had essayed to speak, imploring for pardon ; 

All the old friendship came back, with its tender and grateful emotions; 
But his piide overmastered the nobler nature within him, 

Pride, and the sense of his wrong, and the burning fire of the insult. 

So he beheld his friend departing in anger, but spake not, 

Saw him go forth to danger, perhaps to death, and he spake not ! 

Then he arose from his bed, and hcaid what the people weie sa>'ing. 
Joined in the talk at the door, with Stephen and Richard and Gillx^t. 
Joined in the morning prayer, and in the reading of Senpture, 

And, with the others, m haste went hurrying down to the sea-slioie, 
Down to the Plymouth Rock, that had been to their feet as a doorstep 
Into a world unknown, — the corner-stone of a nation ! 

Theie with his boat was the Master, alieady a little impatient 
Lest he should lose the tide, or the wind might shift to the eastwar<l, 
Square-built, hearty, and strong, with an odour of ocean about him, 
Speaking with this one and that, and cramming letteis and parrels 
Into his pockets capacious, and messages mingled together 
Into his narrow brain, till at last he was wholly bewildered. 

Nearer the boat stood Alden, with one foot placed on the gunwale, 

One still firm on the rock, and talking at times with the sailors, 

Seated erect on the thwarts, all ready and eager for stalling. 

He too was eager to go, and thus put an end to his anguish, 

Thinking to fly from despair, that swifter than keel is or canvas, 

Thinking to drown in the sea the ghost that would lise and pin sue him. 
But as he gazed on the crowd, he beheld the form of Piiscilla 
Standing dejected among them, unconscious of all that was passing. 
Fixed weie her eyes upon his, as if she divined his intention, 

Fixed with a look so sad, so reproachful, imploring, and patient, 

That with a sudden i evulsion his heart recoiled fiom its piupose, 

As from the verge of a crag, where one step more is destiuction. 

Strange is the heait of man, with its quick, mysterious instincts 1 
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Strange is the life of maiij and fatal oi fated are moments, 

Wheieupon turn, as on hinges, the gates of the wall adamantine ! 

‘ Here I remain ! ’ he exclaimed, as he looked at the heavens abo\e him, 
Thanking the Lord whose breath had scattered the mist and the madness, 
Wherein, blind and lost, to death he was staggering headlong. 

^Yonder snow-white cloud, that floats in the ether above me, 

Seems like a hand that is pointing and beckoning over the ocean. 

There is another hand, that is not so spectral and ghostlike, 

Holding me, drawing me back, and clasping mine for protection. 

Float, O hand of cloud, and vanish away m the ether ! 

Roll thyself up like a fist, to threaten and daunt me ; I heed not 
Either your warning or menace, or any omen of evil ! 

There is no land so sacred, no air so pure and so wholesome. 

As is the air she breathes, and the soil that is pressed by her footsteps. 
Here for her sake will I stay, and like an invisible presence 
Hover around her for ever, protecting, supporting her weakness ; 

Yes ! as my foot was the first that stepped on this rock at the landing, 
So, with the blessing of God, shall it be the last at the leaving ! ’ 

Meanwhile the Master alert, but with dignified air and impoitant, 
Scanning with watchful eye the tide and the wind and the weathei. 
Walked about on the sands, and the people crowded aiound him 
Saying a few last words, and enforcing his careful lemembrance. 

Then, taking each by the hand, as if he were gi asping a tillei, 

Into the boat he spiang, and in haste shoved off to his vessel, 

Glad in his heart to get rid of all this woriy and fluirj^, 

Glad to be gone from a land of sand and sickness and sorrow, 

Short allowance of victual, and plenty of nothing but Gospel ! 

Lost in the sound of the oars was the last farewell of the Pilgrims. 

O strong hearts and tiue ! not one went back m the May Flowei ! 

No, not one looked back, who had set his hand to this ploughing ! 

Soon were heard on bqard the shouts and songs of the sailors 
Heaving the windlass round, and hoisting the ponderous anchoi. 

Then the yards were braced, and all sails set to the west-wind, 

Blowing steady and strong ; and the May Flower sailed from the haiboiii , 
Rounded the point of the Gurnet, and leaving fai to the southward 
Island and cape of sand, and the Field of the First Encounter, 

Took the wind on her quarter, and stood for the open Atlantic, 

Borne on the send of the sea, and the swelling hearts of the Pilgrims. 

Long in silence they watched the receding sail of the \essel, 

Much endeared to them all, as something living and human ; 

Then as if filled with the spirit, and wrapt in a vision prophetic, 

Baring his hoary head, the excellent Elder of Plymouth 
Said, ^Let us pray ! ’ and they prayed, and thanked the Loid and took 
courage. 

Mournfully sobbed the waves at the base of the rock, and above them 
Bowed and whispered the wheat on the hill of death, and their kindred 
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Seemed to awake in their graves, and to join in the prayei that they 
iitteied. 

Sun-illummed and white, on the eastern verge of the ocean 
Gleamed the departing sail, like a marble slab in a graveyard ; 

Buried beneath it lay for ever all hope of escaping. 

Lo ! as they turned to depart, they saw the form of an Indian, 

Watching them from the hill ; but while they spake with each other, 
Pointing with outstretched hands, and saying, ‘ Look ! ’ he had vanished 
So they returned to their homes ; but Alden lingered a little, 

Musing alone on the shore, and w’atching the wash of the billows 
Round the base of the rock, and the sparkle and flash of the sunshine, 
Like the spirit of God, moving visibly over the wateis. 


VL 


PRISCILLA. 

Thus for a while he stood, and mused by the shore of the ocean, 
Thinking of many things, and most of all of Priscilla ; 

And as if thought had the power to draw to itself, like the loadstone, 
Whatsoever it touches, by subtile laws of its nature, 

Lo ! as he turned to depart, Priscilla was standing beside him, 

^ Are you so much offended, you will not speak to me ? ’ said she. 

‘ Am I so much to blame, that yesterday when you were pleading 
Warmly the cause of another, my heart, impulsive and waywaid, 
Pleaded your own, and spake out, foigctful perhaps of decouim ^ 
Certainly you can foigivc me for speaking so fiankly, for saying 
What I ought not to have said, yet now 1 can ncvei unsay it ; 

For there are moments in life, when the heait is so full of emotion, 

That if by chance it be shaken, or into its depths like a pebble 
Drops some careless word, it ovei flows, and its secret, 

Spilt on the ground like water, can never be gathered together. 
Yesterday I was shocked, when I heard you speak of Miles Standisli, 
Praising his virtues, transforming his very defects into virtues, 

Praising his courage and strength, and even his fighting in Flanders, 

As if by fighting alone you could win the heart of a woman, 

Quite overlooking yourself and the rest, in exalting your heio. 

Therefore I spake as I did, by an irresistible impulse. 

You will forgive me, I hope, for the sake of the friendship between us, 
Which is too true and too sacred to be so easily broken ! ' 

Thereupon answered J ohn Alden, the scholar, the friend of Miles Standish; 
^ I was not angry with you, with myself alone I was angry, 

Seeing how badly I managed the matter I had in my keeping.’ 

‘ No I ’ interrupted the maiden, with answer prompt and decisive ; 

' No ; you were angry with me, for speaking so frankly and freely. 

It was wrong, I acknowledge ; for it is the fate of a woman 
Long to be patient and silent, to wait like a ghost that is speechless, 
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Till some questioning voice dissolves the spell of its silence 

Hence is the inner life of so many suffering women 

Sunless and silent and deep, like subtenanean rivers 

Running through caverns of darkness, unheard, unseen, and unfruitful. 

Chafing their channels of stone with endless and profitless murmurs.’ 

Thereupon answered John Alden, the young man, the lover of women : 

* Heaven forbid it, Priscilla ; and tiuly they seem to me always 
More like the beautiful liveis that watered the garden of Eden, 

More like the river Euphrates, through deserts of Havilah flowing, 
Filling the land with delight, and memories sweet of the garden ! ’ 

‘ Ah, by these words, I can see,’ again interrupted the maiden, 

* How very little you prize me, or care for what I am saying. 

When from the depths of my heart, in pain and with secret misgiving , 
Frankly I speak to you, asking for sympathy only and kindness. 
Straightway you take up my words, that are plain and dii ect and in earnest, 
Turn them away from their meaning, and answer with flattering phrases. 
This is not right, is not just, is not true to the best that is in you ; 

For I know and esteem you, and feel that your nature is noble, 

Lifting mine up to a highei, a more etheieal level. 

Therefore I value your friendship, and feel it perhaps the more keenly 
If you say aught that implies I am only as one among many, 

If you make use of those common and complimentary phrases 
Most men think so fine, m dealing and speaking with women, 

But which women reject as insipid, if not as insulting.’ 

Mute and amazed was Alden ; and listened and looked at Priscilla, 
Thinking he never had seen her more fail, more divine in her beauty. 
He who but yesterday pleaded so glibly the cause of another, 

Stood there embarrassed and silent, and seeking in vain for an answer. 
So the maiden went on, and little divined oi imagined 
What was at work in his heart, that made him so awkward and speechless. 
‘ Let us, then, be what we are, and speak what we think, and in all things 
Keep ourselves loyal to truth, and the sacred professions of friendship. 
It is no secret I tell you, nor am I ashamed to declare it ; 

I have liked to be with you, to see you, to speak with you always. 

So I was hurt at your words, and a little affronted to hear you 
Urge me to marry your friend, though he were the Captain Miles Standish. 
For I must tell you the truth ; much more to me is your friend.ship 
Than all the love he could give, were he twice the hero you think him.’ 
Then she extended her hand, and Alden, who eageily grasped it, 

F elt all the wounds in his heart, that were aching and bleeding so sorely, 
Healed by the touch of that hand, and he said, with a voice full of feeling : 
‘ Yes, we must ever be friends ; and of all who offer you friendship 
Let me be ever the first, the truest, the nearest and dearest ! ’ 

Casting a farewell look at the glimmering sail of the May Flower, 
Distant, but still in sight, and sinking below the horizon, 

Homeward together they walked, with a strange indefinite feeling, 
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That all the rest had departed and left them alone in the desert. 

Blit, as they went through the fields in the blessing and smile of the sun- 
shine, 

Lighter gre\v their hearts, and Priscilla said very archly : 

‘ No^v that our teriible Captain has gone in pursuit of the Indians, 
Where he is happier far than he would be commanding a household, 
You may speak boldly, and tell me of all that happened between you, 
When you returned last night, and said how ungrateful you found me,’ 
Thereupon answered John Aiden, and told her the whole of the story,— 
Told her his own despair, and the direful wrath of Miles Standish, 
Whereat the maiden smiled, and said between laughing and earnest, 

* He IS a little chimney, and heated hot in a moment 1 ’ 

liut as he gently rebuked her, and told her how he had suffered,— 

1 low he had even determined to sail that day in the May Flower, 

And had remained for her sake, on hearing the dangers that threatened, — 
All her manner was changed, and she said with a faltering accent, 

‘ Truly I thank you for this : how good you have been to me always ’ ’ 

Thus, as a pilgrim devout, who toward Jerusalem journeys, 

Taking lliree steps in advance, and one reluctantly backward. 

Urged by importunate zeal, and withheld by pangs of contrition ; 

Slowly hut steadily onward, receding yet evei advancing, 

Journeyed this Puritan youth to the Holy Land of his longings, 

Urged by the fervour of love, and withheld by remorseful misgivings. 


VIL 

THK MARCH OF MILES STANDISH. 

MkanwhilT’, the stalwart Miles Standish was marching steadily north- 
ward, 

Winding through forest and swamp, and along the trend of the seashoie, 
All day long, with hanlly a halt, the fue of his anger 
Burning and crackling within, and the sulphurous odour of powder 
Seeming more sweet to his nostrils than all the scents of the forest. 
Silent and moody he went, and much he revolved his discomfort ; 

He who was used to sur<*ess, and to easy victories always, 

'i'hus to flouted, rejected, and laughed to scorn by a maiden. 

Thus to be mocked and betrayed by the friend whom most he had trusted ! 
Ah ! *twas too much to be ]><)rne, and he fretted and chafed in his armour I 

* I alone am to bhime,’ he muttered, ‘for mine was the folly. 

What has a rough old soldier, grown grim and gray in the harness, 
Used to the camp and its ways, to do with the wooing of maidens? 
’Twas but a dream,- let it pass,- let it vanish like so many others ! 

W hat I thought was a flower, is only a weed, and is worthless 1 
Out of my heart will f pluck it, and throw it away, and henceforward 
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Be but a fighter of battles, a lover and wooer of dangers ! ’ 

Thus he revolved m his mind his soiry defeat and discomfort, 

While he was marching by day or lying at night in the forest, 

Looking up at the trees, and the constellations beyond them. 

After a three days’ march he came to an Indian encampment 
Pitched on the edge of a meadow, between the sea and the forest ; 
Women at work by the tents, and the warriors, horrid with war-paint, 
Seated about a fire, and smoking and talking together ; 

Who, when they saw from afar the sudden approach of the white men, 
Saw the flash of the sun on breastplate and sabre and musket, 
Straightway leaped to their feet, and two, from among them advancing, 
Came to parley with Standish, and offer him furs as a present ; 
Fnendship was in their looks, but in their hearts there was hatred. 
Braves of the tribe were these, and brothers gigantic in stature. 

Huge as Goliath of Gath, or the terrible Og, king of Bashan ; 

One was Pecksuot named, and the other was called Wattawamat. 
Round their necks were suspended their knives in scabbards of wampum, 
Two-edged, trenchant knives, with points as sharp as a needle. 

Other arms had they none, for they were cunning and crafty. 

‘ Welcome, English ! ’ they said, — these words they had learned from the 
traders 

Touching at times on the coast, to barter and chaffer for peltries. 

Then in their native tongue they began to pailey with Standish, 
Through his guide and interpreter^ Hobomok, fiiend of the white man, 
Begging for blankets and knives, but mostly for muskets and powder, 
Kept by the white man, they said, concealed, with the plague, in his 
cellars, 

Ready to be let loose, and destroy his biothei the red man ! 

But when Standish refused, and said he would give them the Bible, 
Suddenly changing their tone, they began to boast and to bluster. 

Then Wattawamat advanced with a stride in front of the other, 

And, with a lofty demeanour, thus vauntmgly spake to the Captain : 

‘ Now Wattawamat can see, by the fiery eyes of the Captain, 

Angry is he in his heart ; but the heart of the brave Wattawamat 
Is not afraid at the sight. He was not born of a woman. 

But on a mountain, at night, from an oak-tiee riven by lightning, 

Forth he sprang at a bound, with all his weapons about him, 

Shouting, “ Who is there here to fight with the brave Wattawamat ? ” ’ 
Then he unsheathed his knife, and, whetting the blade on his left hand, 
Held it aloft and displayed a woman’s face on the handle, 

Saying, with bitter expression and look of sinister meaning : 

^ I have another at home, with the face of a man on the handle ; 

By and by they shall marry ; and there will be plenty of children ! ’ 

Then stood Pecksuot forth, self-vaunting, insulting Miles Standish ; 
While with his fingers he patted the knife that hung at his bosom. 
Drawing it half from its sheath, and plunging it back, as he muttered, 
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‘ By and by it shall see ; it shall eat ; ah, ha ! but shall speak not I 
This is the mighty Captain the white men have sent to destioy us ! 

He is a little man ; let him go and work with the women ! ’ 

Meanwhile Standish had noted the faces and figures of Indians 
Peeping and creeping about from bush to tree in the forest,^ 

Feigning to look for game, with arrows set on their bow-strings, 
Drawing about him still closer and closer the net of their ambush. 

But undaunted he stood, and dissembled and treated them smoothly : 
So the old chronicles say, that w^eie writ in the days of the fathers. 

But when he heard their defiance, the boast, the taunt, and the insult, 
All the hot blood of his race, of Sir Hugh and of Thuiston de vStandish, 
Boiled and beat in his heart, and swelled m the veins of his temples. 
Headlong he leaped on the boaster, and, snatching his knife fiom Us 
scabbaid, 

Plunged it into his heart, and, reeling backward, the savage 
Fell with his face to the sky, and a fiendiike fierceness upon it. 

Straight there arose from the forest the awful sound of the w^ar-whoop, 
And, like a flurry of snow on the whistling wind of December, 
vSwift and sudden and keen came a flight of feathery arrows. 

Then came a cloud of smoke, and out of the cloud came the lightning, 
Out of the lightning thunder; and death unseen lan before it. 
brightened the savages fled for shelter in swamp and in thicket, 

Hotly pursued and beset : but their sachem, the brave W'attawainat, 
Fled not ; he was dead, tbiswerving and swift had a bullet 
i^issed thiough his ])Kiin, and he fell with Ixith hands clutching th<‘ 
greensward, 

Seeming in deatli to hold ba('k fiom his foe the Lind of his fathers. 

There on the flower.s of the meadow the warriors lay, and above them, 
Silent, with folded arms, .stood Hobomok, friemi of the whitii man. 
Smiling at length he exclaimed to the stalwart Captain of Plymouth : 
Pecksuot bragged very loud, of his courage, his strength, and Itis 
stature,— 

Mocked the great Captain, and called him a little man ; but I see now 
Big enough have you been to lay him speechless before you ! * 

Thus the first battle was fought jind won by the stalwart Milc.s Standish. 
When the tiding.*? thereof were brought to the village of Idyinouth, 

And as a trophy of war the head of the brave Wattawamat 
Scowled from the roof of the foit, wdneh at once wa.s a rhiindi and 
a fortre.sh, 

All who beheld it rejoiivd, and piaised the Lord, and look courage. 
Only Priscilla averted her face from this spectre of terror, 

Thanking God in her heart that she had not married Miles Standish ; 
Shrinking, fearing^ almost, le.st, coming home fiom his battles, 

He should lay cLiim to her hand, as the prize and reward of his valour. 
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VIII. 

THE SPINKING-WHEEL. 

Month after month passed away, and in Autumn the ships of the 
merchants 

Came with kindred and friends, with cattle and com for the Pilgiims 
All in the village was peace ; the men w'ere intent on their labours, 
Busy with hewdng and building, with gardemplot and with merestead, 
Busy w'ith breaking the glebe, and mowing the giass in the meadows, 
Searching the sea for its fish, and hunting the deer in the forest. 

All in the village W’us peace ; but at limes the rumour of warfare 
Filled the air with alarm, and the apprehension of danger. 

Bravely the stalwart Standish was scouring tlie land with his ion es, 
Waxing valiant in fight and defeating the alien armies, 

Till his name had become a sound oi feai to the nation^. 

Anger was still in his heart, but at times the remorse and contiition 
Which in all noble natiues succeed the jiiissicniate r>ntbie<ik, 

Came like a lising tide, that encounters the lush of a liver. 

Staying its current awhile, but making it bitter and lua< kidu 

Meanwhile Alden at liome had built him a new haldtation, 

Solid, substantial, of timbta rf>ugh-hcw'n fmm the tirs ot the fonsnt. 
Wooden-barred was the door, and the root was < with lushes : 

Latticed the window's were, and the w indow-jianes were of paper, 

Oiled to admit the light, wliilc* wind and rain were es('ltided. 

There too he dug a xvell, ami aioiind it planted an orrhartl : 

Still may be seen to this day some tnu'e of tht! wa-Il and the ou hard. 
Close to the house was the stall, wh<‘re, safe ami smiie from anno>am e, 
Raghorn, the snow-white bull, that had falhjn to Alden’s allotment 
In the division of cattle, might ruminate, in the night-time 
Over the pasturcts he <Topped, made Iragranl by sweet pennyroyal. 

Oft W'hen his labour was finished, with eager ieet would tht* dieamej 
Follow the pathway that ran through the woods to the hous<M»f Priscilla, 
Led by illusions romantic am! subtile deceptions of famy, 

Pleasure disguised as duty, and love in thcj semblam c* <»f friendship. 
Ever of her he thought, when he fashicm<‘d tlio walls of his dwcdling ; 
Ever of her he tliought, when h<‘ dedved in the soil of his garden ; 

Ever of her he thouglit, when Itc lead in his Bible on Sunday 
Praise of the viiuious woman, as she is described in the I’niverb^, 

How the heart of her husband doth safely trust in her ahv4iy;j, 

How all the days of her life she will do !nm good, and not evil, 

How she seeketh the w'ool and the flax and woiketh wath ghidncf^'^, 

How she layeth her hand to the spindle and holdeth the clislatf, 

How she is not afraid of the snow for herself or her household, 

Knowing her household are clothed with the scarlet cloth of lier w caving I 
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Couv(e$ip of QUifeg 

Why does the bride turn pale, and hide her face on his shoulder? 

Is it a phantom of air, — a bodiless, spectral illusion ? 

Is it a ghost from the grave, that has come to forbid the betrothal? 

Long had it stood there unseen, a guest uninvited, unwelcomed ; 

Over its clouded eyes there had passed at times an expression 
Softening the gloom and revealingthe warm heart hidden beneatli them, 
As when across the sky the driving rack of the rain-cloud 
Grows for a moment thin, and betrays the sun by its brightness. 

Once it had lifted its hand, and moved its lips, but was silent, 

As if an iron will had mastered the fleeting intention. 

But when were ended the troth and the prayer and the last benediction, 
Into the room it strode, and the people beheld with amazement 
Bodily there in his armour Miles Standish, the Captain of Plymouth I 
Grasping the bridegroom\s hand, he said with emotiom * Koigi%e me! 

I have been angry and hurt, too long have 1 cherished tlu* feeling : 

I have been cruel and hard, but now, thank (h)d ! it is ended. 

Mine is the same hot blood that leaped in the \cins of Hugli Standish. 
Sensitive, swift to resent, but as swilt in atoning for error. 

Never so much as now wa.s MiUs Standish the friend <^f John AId<fn.’ 
Thei eupon answered the bridegioom : ‘ Let all Isc forgotten between us, 
AH save the clear old friendship, and that shall grow oId<T and dearer I ’ 
'fhen the Captain advanced, and, bowing, salutc‘d Pris< ilia, 

Gravely, and after the manner of old-fashioned gentry in Pngl.md, 
Something of camp and of court, town and of country, t ommmgled. 
Wishing her joy of her wedding, and loudly lauding hor husharrd. 

'rhen he said with a .smile : ‘ I should lia\e remembered tint adage, 

If you would be well served, you must serve youi'^tdf : and moreov(»r, 
No man ran gather ('herrie.s in Kent at the season ot Ghiistma ^ ! ’ 

Circat was the people^b amazement, and greater yet tlutir lejtncing, 
I’hus to behold once more the sunburnt fare of their <*aplain, 

Whom they had mourned as dead; and they gathered aiui uowiicd 
about him. 

Eager to see him and hear him, forgetful of bride and of bndegro<mt, 
Questioning, answering, laughing, and each interrupting the othcT, 

Till the good Captain declared, being quite overpowered aind bewildered, 
lie had rather by far break into an Indian encampment, 

Than come again to a wedding to which he had not been invited. 

Meanwhile the bridegroom went forth and stcxKl with the bride at tlic 
doorway, 

Breathing the perfumed air of that warm and beautiful morning. 
Touched with autumnal tint.s, but lonely and sad in the Htm.shine, 

Lay extended before them the land of toil and privation ; 

There were the graves of the d(‘ad, and the barren waste ol tlu* setuduuc, 
There the familiar lields, the globes <»f pints and the meatltm »; 

But to their eyes transiigurcd, it seemed as the Garden ot Isden, 

Filled wdth the presence of God, who.se voiec w*as the ‘»ouml of the o» can. 
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Soon was their vision disturbed by the noise and stir of departure, 
Friends coming forth from the house, and impatient of longer delaying, 
Each with his plan for the day, and the work that was left uncompleted. 
Then from a stall near at hand, amid exclamations of wonder, 

Alden the thoughtful, the careful, so happy, so proud of Priscilla, 
Brought out his snow-white bull, obeying the hand of its master, 

Led by a cord that was tied to an iron ring in its nostrils, 

Covered with crimson cloth, and a cushion placed for a saddle. 

She should not walk, he said, through the dust and heat of the noonda> ; 
Nay, she should ride like a queen, not plod along like a peasant. 
Somewhat alarmed at first, but reassured by the others, 

Placing her hand on the cushion, her foot in the hand of her husband, 
Gaily, with joyous laugh, Priscilla mounted her palfrey. 

* Nothing is wanting now,’ he said with a smile, *but the distatf; 

Then you would be in truth my queen, my beautiful Bertha ! ’ 

Onward the bridal procession now moved to their new habitation, 
Happy husband and wife, and friends t onv ei sing together. 

Pleasantly murmuicd the brook, as they crossed the foul in the lorest, 
Pleasedwith the image that passed, like a dicain of lovtqlnough its bosom, 
Tremulous, floating in air, o’er the depths of the n/uir abysses. 

Down through the golden leaves the sun was poining his splendours, 
Gleaming on purple grapes, that, from brancht‘s abt)\e lh<'in susjxmded, 
Mingled their odorous breath wath the balm of the pine and the fir-tree, 
Wild and sweet as the clusters that grew in the valley of Kshcol, 

Like a picture it seemed of the primitive, pastoral ages, 

Fresh with the youth of the world, and recalling Rebecca and Lsaa< , 
Old and yet ever new, and simple and beautiful always, 

Love immortal and young in the endh^ss .siu ce.ssion of lovers* 

So through the Plymouth woods passed onward the bridal procession* 




PROMETHEUS, 

OK ’i‘HK Pi)h'}'S FORLTiUn trlU'. 

OF Prometheus, how undaunted 
On Olympus’ shining bastions 
ills audaeious foot he planted, 
Myths arc told and songs are 
chanted, 

Full of promptings and sugges- 
tions. 

licautiful is the tradition 
Of that flight through heavenly 
poiUils, 

'fhe old rlassit: superstition 
Of the; theft and the transmission 
< )f the fne of the Immortals ! 

First the deed of noble daring. 

Born of hcavcnwanl aspiration, 
Then the fire with inort.ils sharing, , 
'fhen the vulture, the tlcspairing 
Cry of pain on crags Caucasian. 


Shall it, tlien, be unavailing, 

All this tod for human culture ? 

'Phrough the < loiid-iack, daik and 
trailing 

Must they see above them sailing 
O’er life’s barren crags the vul- 
ture ? 

Such a fate as this was Dante’s, 
By defeat and exile maddened ; 

'Phus were Milton and Cervantes, 

Nature’s priests and (’orybante.>, 
By affii( tion touched and sad* 
dened. 

lUit the glories so tiansiendent 
‘Phat around tlicir ineinoiie.t 
dnslei, 

And, cm all their stems atlend.int, 

Make their darkcuuni lives resplen 
dent 

Wuh sui h gleams of inward 
lustre ! 


All is but a symlxd painted I All tiie mekKlicH inysteritms 

( )f the Poet, Prophet, Seer : 1 'Phrough the dreary darkness 

i )nly those are crowned and sainted chanted ; 

Who with grief have been ac- 'Phoughtfi in attitudes imperious, 
<ju,'iint(‘d, VoicTs soft, and deep, and seriotis, 

Making nations nobler, freer. Words that wliisj>cred, songs 

, , . ^ . that haunted ! 

In their feverish exultations, j 
In their triumph and their yearn- All the amd in rapt suspension, 
ing, All the cmivering, j)alpitaung 

In their passionate pulsations, Chords of life in utmost tension, 

In their words among the nations, | With the ft‘rvonr of invention, 

The Promelheun fire is burning, i With the rapture of creating I 
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Ah, Prometheus ! heaven-scaling I 
In such hours of exultation 
Even the faintest heart, unquailing, 
Might behold the vulture sailing 
Round the cloudy crags Cau- 
casian ! 

Though to all there is not given 
Strength for such sublime en- 
deavour, 

Thus to scale the walls of heaven, 
And to leaven with fiery leiiven 
All the hearts of men for e\ei : 


The longing for ignoble things ; 

The strife for triumph more than 
truth ; 

The hardening of the heart, that 
brings 

Irreverence for the dreams ol 
youth ; 

' All thoughts of ill ; all evil deeds, 

That have their root in thoughts 
! of ill ; 

, WhatCN er hinders oi impedes 
I The action of the nobler will : 


Yet all bards, whoso hearts un- 
blighted 

PIonoLir and believe the presage, 
Hold aloft Ihcir torches lighted, 
Gleaming through the ie<ilms be- 
nighted, 

As they onward bear the mes- 
sage! 


THE LADDER OF ST. 

AUGUSTINE. 

vSain'I’ AugUSTINK ! well hast thou 
said, 

That of our vices we am Irame 

A ladder, if we will but tread 
Beneath our feet each <lc(‘d of 
shame ! 

All common things, e<vch day’s 
events, 

That with the hour begin and end, 

Our pleasures and our discontents, 
Are rounds by which we may 
ascend. 

The low desire, the base desifjn, 
That makes another’s virtues 
less ; 

The revel of the ruddy wine, 

And all occasions of excess ; 


All these must first be trampled 
down 

Beneath om feet, it wc \^oiild 
gam 

In the blight lields of fair lenoun 

The right ot eminent doimiin. 

W’e have not vmg.> we < annot 
soar ; 

But ue have feet to scale and 
< limb 

l^y slow degrcic-., by more an<I 
more, 

I'he cloudy suminit.s of om 
time. 

'I’he mighty pyramids ot ht(me 

'I'hat we<ige-Iikc cleave the 
desert airs, 

W'hen nearer seen, and bettei 
known. 

Are but gigantic tlights of 

The <listant mountains, that upreai 

'I'heir solid bastions to the skies. 

Are crossed by pathways, that ap- 
pear 

As we to higher levels rise. 

The heights by great men reached 
aiuf kept 

Were not attained by sudden 

niaht, 

But they, while their companions 
slept, 

Wcie toiling upward in the night* 
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Standing on what too long we bore 
With shoulders bent and down- 
cast eyes, 

We may discern — unseen before — 
A path to higher destinies. 

Nor deem the irrevocable Past, 

As wholly wasted, wholly vain, 
If, rising on its wrecks, at last 
To something nobler we attain. 


THE PHANTOM SHIP. 

In Mather’s Magnalia Christi, 

Of the old colonial time, 

May be found in prose the legend 
That is here set down in rhyme. 

A ship sailed from New Haven, 
And the keen and frosty aii s, 
That filled her sails at parting, 
Were heavy with good men’s 
prayers. 

‘ () Loid ! if it be thy pleubure' 
Thus prayed the old divine 
‘ To bury our friends in tlu^ ocean, 
Take them, for they are thine ! ’ 

But Master Lamberton muttered, 
And under his breath said he, 

* This ship is so crank and walty 
I fear our grave Uhe will l^e I ’ 

And the ships that came Irom 
England, 

When the winter months were 
gone, 

Jiroughl no tidings of this vessel 
Nor of Master Lamberton. 

This put the people to praying 
That the Lord would let them hear 
What in his greater wisdom 
He had done with friends so 
dear. 


And at last their prayers were an- 
swered :~ 

It was in the month of June, 

An hour before the sunset 
Of a windy afternoon, 

When, steadily steering landward, 
A ship was seen below, 

And they knew it was Lamberton, 
Master, 

Who sailed so long ago. 

On she came, with a cloud of 
canvas, 

Right against the wind that blew, 
Until the eye could distinguish 
The faces of the crew. 

Then fell hci stiaining topmasts, 
Hanging tangled in the shrouds, 
And her sails were loosened imd 
lifted, 

And blown away like clouds* 

And the masts, with all their 
, rigging, 

Pell slowly, one by one, 

And the hulk dil.ited and vanished, 
As a sea-mist in the sun * 

And the jieoplo who saw this nuu vel 
Mach said unto his friend, 

I'hat this was Uic mould of their 
vessel, 

And thus her tragic end* 

And the pastor of the village 
Ciavc thanks to (^od in pruyei, 
That, to quiet their troubled spirits, 
He had sent this Ship of Air* 


THE WARDEN OF THE 
CINQUE PORTS. 

A MiS'r was driving down the 
British Channel, 

The day was just begun, 

And through the window-panes, on 
floor and panel, 

Streamed the red autumn sun. 
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It glanced on flowing flag and 
rippling pennon, 

And the white sails of ships ; 

And, from the frowning rampart, 
the black cannon^ 

Hailed it with feveiish lips. 

Sandwich and Romney, Hastings, 
Hythe, and Do\er 
\V(‘ie all alcit that day, 

To see the French wai -steamers 
speeding over, 

When the fog cleared away. 


I F 01 in the night, unseen, a single 
I warrior, 

1 In sombre harness mailed, 
Dreaded of man, and surnamed the 
j Destroyer, 

I The rampait wall had scaled, 

1 He passed into the chambei of the 
I sleeper, 

j The dark and sil(*nt room, 

1 And as he entered, fiaik(n giew, 
i and deepei, 

1 The silence and the gloom. 


Sullen and silent, and like couchant 
lions, 

Their cannon, thiough the night, 

Holding then breath, liad waUdietl, 
in gum defiance, 

'The sea-coast opposite. 

And now they i oared at dnun-heal 
liom theii stations 
On every ('ita(U*l ; 

Faf h an s we ling ea( li, w it h morning 
salutations, 

I'liat all was well. 

And down the coast, all taking up 
the l>urd<‘n, 

Replied the <listant foits, 

As if t(> suinnum from liis sleep the 
Waiden 

And Lortl of the ('ia(pu‘ Foits. 

Him shall no sunshine iroui the 
fields of a/airc, 

Ko drum-beat fioin the wall, 

No morning gun from tlie black 
fort’s embrasure, 

Awaken with its call ! 

No more, surveying with an ey(‘ 
impartial 

The long line of tlic coast, 

Shall the gaunt figure of tlu‘ old 
Field Maishal 
T»e seen upon his post ! 


He (lid not pause to ]>ailey oi 
dissembl(\ 

I Rut smote the Waiden hoai ; 

! Ah I what a hk»w ! that made all 
I luigland tiemhle 
1 And gioan from shoie lr» ^hou' 

I Misinwhile, witlnnU, the suily 
' ( annon waittsl, 

' The sun ios<‘ hiight okuhead; 

I Nothing in NatmeN aspect mti- 
j mated 

I’hat a great man was dead. 


HAUNTED HOUSES. 

Al.l. hous(*s wheiem mtm lia\'e 
h\ ed and died 

\r(‘ haunted 'riiunigh 

lh<i optm tloois 

I'he harmless ]>hantoins on th(‘ir 
errands glide, 

With feet that make no sound 
upon the floors. 

We meet them at the doorway, on 
the stair, 

Along the }>assag(*s ih<*y <onu‘ 
and go, 

Impal])abl(‘ impiesHions on iht* air, 

A sense of soimahing imaing to 
and fio. 
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There are more guests at table, 
than the hosts 

Invited ; the illuminated hall 

Is thronged with quiet, inoffensive 
ghosts, 

As silent as the pictures on the 
wall. 

The stranger at my fireside cannot 
see 

The forms I sec, nor hear the 
sounds I hear ; 

He but perceives what is ; while 
unto me 

All that has been is \ isible and 
clear. 

We have no title-deeds to house or 
lands ; 

Owners and occupants of earlier 
dates 

From graves forgotten stretch their 
dusty hands, 

And hold in mortmain still their | 
old estates. 

The spirit world around this world 
of sense 

Floats lik<^ an atniosp]u‘r<‘, ami 
(‘V(^ryvv!u*te 

Wafts through these earthly tiiLsts 
and vapours dense 

A vital breath more eihejeal 
air. 

Our little lives are kept in e<iuipoise 

By opposite attractions and 
desires ; 

The struggle of the instinct that 
enjoys, 

And the more noble instinct that 
aspires. 

These perturbations, this perpetual 
ar 

earthly wants and aspirations 
high, 

Come from the influence of an 
unseen star, 

An undist'overed planet in our 
sky. 


And as the nmon from some dark 
gate of cloud 

Throws o’er the sea a floating 
bridge of light, 

Across whose tiembling planks our 
fancies crowd 

I Into the realm of mystery and 

' nijilit,— 

1 So from the world spirits there 
<k*scends 

A bridge of light, connecting it 
with this, 

O’er whose unsteady floor, that 
sways and bends, 

Wander our thoughts above the 
dark abyss. 

"’■'4 | » II H II 

IN THE CHURCHYARD AT 
CAMBRIDGE. 

In the village rhurchyard she 
Oust is in her beautiful ey<*s, 

* No more she breathes, nm feds, 
nor stirs ; 

At her feet and at her heatl 
Lies a slave to attend the tieati, 

But their dust is white an hers, 

I Was she a lady of high degiee, 

I So much in love with the vanity 
And f<K)lish ponip of this woild 
I of ours ? 

‘ Orw'as it Christian charity, 

^ Ami lowdinesH and humility, 

The richest and rarest all 
dowers ? 

Who shall tel! us ? No one speaks : 
No colour shoots into tht^se cheeks, 
Either of anger or of pride, 

At the rude questimi we have 
asked ; 

Nor will the mystery lie unmasked 
By those wdm are sleeping at her 
safe. 






Hereafter ?™- And do you think to 
look 

On the terrible pages of that Book 
To find her failings, faults, and 
errors ? 

Ah, you will then have other cares, 

In your own shoitcomings and 
despairs, 

In your own secret sins and 
tenors ! 


THE EMPEROR'S BIRD'S- 
NEST. 

Once the Emperor Charles of 
Spain, 

With his swarthy, grave com- 
manders, 

I forget in what campaign, 

Long besieged, in mud and rain, 
Some old frontier town of Flan- 
ders. 

Up and down the dreary camp, 

In great lK)ots of Spanish lea- 
ther, 

Striding with a measured tramp, 

Those IlicialgOH, dull and damp, 
(.‘ursed the Frenchmen, cursed 
the weather. 


Thus ns to and fro they went, 

Over upland and through hollow, 
Cliving their impatience vent, 

1 *erched upon the EmperoFs tent, 
In her nest, they spied a swallow. 

Ves, it was a swallow^s nest, 

Built of clay and hair of horses, 
Mane, or tail, or dragoon^s crest, 
Found on hedgerows east and 
west, 

After skirmish of the forces. 


Then an old Hidalgo said, 

As he twirled his gray mustachio, 
‘ Sure this swallow overhead 
Thinks the Emperor's tent a shed, 
And the Emperor but a Macho ! ’ 

Hearing Iiis imperial name 
Coupled with those words of 
malice, 

Half in anger, half in shame, 

Forth the great campaigner cam<; 
Slowly from his canvas palace. 

* Let no hand the bird molest/ 

Said he solemnly, ‘ nor hurl her I ' 
Adding then, by way of jest, 

‘ (k)londiina is my guest, 

"Fis the wife of some deserter ! ’ 

Swift as bowstring speeds a shaft, 
Through the ramp was spread 
the rumour, 

And the soldiers, as lliey {|uaffed 
Flemish beer at dinner, laughed 
At the Emperor's pleasant hu- 
mour. 

So unharmed and unafraid 
Sat the swallow still and hrootL 
ed, 

Till the constant Crtnnonade 
Through the walls a breach had 
made 

And the siege was thus con- 
cluded. 

Then the army, elsewhere hem, 
Struck its tents ns if disbanding, 
Only not the Emperr^Fu tern, 

Ftir he ordered, ere he went, 

Very curtly, * i.eave it standing I ' 

So it stood there all alone, 

Loosely idapping, tom and tat*, 
tered, 

Till the brood was fledged and 
down, 

Singing o’er those walls of stone 
Which the cannon-Hhoi had shat- 
tered. 
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THE TWO ANGELS. 

Two angels, one of Life and one 
of Death, 

Passed o’er our village as the 
morning broke ; 

The dawn was on their faces, and 
beneath, 

The sombre houses heaised with 
plumes of smoke. 

Their attitude and aspect wcie the ; 
same, t 

Alike their features and their 
lobes of white ; 

lint one was crowned with ania- 
lanth, as with dame, ; 

And one with asphodels, like i 
flakes of light. I 

I saw them pause on their cele.stial j 

'1 hen said I, with deep fear and i 
doubt oppressed, ; 

* Heat not so loud, my heart, lest 1 
thou betray | 

The pla<x* where tliy lieloved are j 
at lest I * 

And lie who woic the crown of as« 
phodols, 

Descending, at rny dooi began 
to knock, 

And my soul sank within me, as in 
^ wells 

'fhe waters sink before an earth- 
tpiake’s shock. 

1 recognised the nameless agony, 

'rhe terror and the treinoz and , 
the pain, 

1 hat oft befote hud filled or haunl- 
<‘d me, 

And now returned with threefold 
St length again. 

'I’hc dcKir I ojiened to my heavenly 
giie.Ht, 

And listcneid, for I thought I 
heard (iod’s voice ; 


And, knowing whatsoe’er he sent 
was best, 

Dared neither to lament nor to 
rejoice. 

Then with a .smile, that filled the 
house w ith light, 

‘My eirand is not Death, but 
Life,’ he s.iid ; 

And ere 1 answered, passing out 
of sight, 

( )n his celestial embassy he sped. 

’'i'was at thy door, O friend! and 
not at mine, 

'fhe angel with the amaianlhine 
wrtMth, 

Pausing, descended, an<l with voicx 
divine, 

Whispered a word tltat had a 
sound like Death. 

Then fell upon the house a sudden 
gloom, 

A shudovy on those features fail 
and thin ; 

And softly, from that hushed and 
darkened loom, 

'Iwo angels issued, where but one 
went in. 

Ail is of <H»d I If lie Imt wave Ins 
hand. 

'rhe inists collect, the lain falls 
tliiek and loud, 

'Fill, with a smile of light on sea 
and land, 

Lo ! he looks bac k from the de^ 
parting c loud. 

Angels (tf Life and 1 )eath alike ate 
his ; 

Without his leave* they pass no 
threshold oVr : 

M'ho, then, would wish cn* dare, be- 
lieving this, 

.\gainst his jm*sHc*nget‘. to simt 
the door.'' 
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DAYLIGHT AND MOON- 
LIGHT. 

In broad daylight, and at noon, 
Yesterday I saw the moon 
Sailing high, but faint and white, 
As a schoolboy’s paper kite. 

In broad daylight, yesterday, 

1 read a Poet’s mystic lay ; 

And it seemed to me at most 
As a phantom, or a ghost. 

But at length the feverish day 
Like a passion died away, 

And the night, serene and still, 
Kell on village, vale, and hill. 

Then the moon, in all her pride, 
Like a spirit glorilied, 

Filled and oveitiowed the night 
With revelations of hei light. 

And the Poet's song again 
Passed like music through my 
brain ; 

Night interpreted to me 
All its grace and mystery. 


THE JEWISH CEMETERY 
AT NEWPORT. 

How strange it seems! the.se He- 
brews m their graves, 

Close by the street of this fair 
seaport town, 

Silent beside the never-silent waves. 

At rest in all this moving up and 
down ! 

The trees are white with dust, that 
o’er their sleep 

Wave their brojtd curtains in the 
south-wind’s breath, 

While underneath these leafy tents 
they keep 

The long, mysterious Exodus of 
Death. 


And these sepulchral stones# so old 
and brown, 

That pave with level flags 
burial-place, ’ 

Seem like the tablets of the Law, 
thrown down 

And broken by Moses at the 
mountain’s base. 

The %ery names recorded here aie 
strange, 

( >f foreign accent, and of different 
dimes ; 

Alvares and Rivera interchange 

With Abiahain and Jacob of ol<I 
times. 

* Blessed be (iod ! f<ir he ( reatcii 
Death ! ’ 

The momners said, ‘and Death 
is rest and iieace ; ’ 

I’hen added, in the certainty of faith, 

* And giveth Life that nevermore 
shall cease.’ 

Closed are the portals of their Syna- 
gogue, 

No Psalms of David now the 
silence break, 

No Rabbi reads the ancient Deca- 
logue 

In the grand dialect the Prophets 
spake. 

Gone are the living, but the dead 
remain, 

And not neglected; for a hand 
unseen, 

Scattering its bounty, like a sum- 
mer rain, 

Still keeps their graves and their 
remembrance green. 

How came they here ? What burst 
of Christian hate, 

What persecution, merciless and 
blind, 

Drove o’er the sea— that desert 
desolate 

These Ishmaels ami Hagurs of 
mankind ? 
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They lived in narrow streets and 
lanes obscure, 

Ghetto and Judenstrass, in mirk 
and mire ; 

Taught in the school of patience to 
endure 

The life of anguish and the death 
of fire. 

All their lives long, with the un- 
leavened biead 

And bitter h(‘rbs of exile and its 
feai s, 

The wasting f*unine f>f the heart 
they fed, 

And slaked its thirst with inarah ■ 
of their tears. I 

Anathema maranath.'i ! was th<‘ cry 
That rang from town to town, 
from street to street ; 

At every gate the accursed Mor- 
clccai 

Was mocked and peered, and 
spurned by Christian f<*<*i. I 

lb kle and humiliation Lirni in hand 
Walk(‘d with them through tin* 
world wli(;n‘''(‘r they w<*ijI ; ^ 

'frainpletl and beaUm were th<‘y as | 
the santU 

And yet unshaken as the conti- 
nent 

i*'or in the background figures vague ' 
and vast 1 

Of patriarchs and of prophets 
rose sublime^ 1 

And ail the great traditions of the ' 
Past j 

Tliey saw reflected in th(‘ coining [ 
time. I 

And thus for (»ver with reverted look | 
The mystic volume of th<‘ worhl t 
they nsad, 1 

.Spelling it backward. lik<* a 1 ieUiew ’ 
book, [ 

'fill life Ixjcmm* a Legeml of the 
Dead. 


But ah ! what once has been shall 
be no more I 

The groaning earth in travail and 
in pain 

Brings forth its races, but does not 
restore, 

And the dead nations nevci rise 
again. 


OLIVER BASSELIN, 

In* the Valley of the Vire 
Still is seen an an< ient mill, 
With its gables miaint and ipu'er, 
And Ixjneath tne window-sill, 
On the stone, 

These words alone : 

‘Oliver Basselin lived here.* 

Far above it, on the st(‘ep, 

Kuim'd stands the old (.’bateau ; 
Nothing but tlic donjon-keep 
L<'ft tor sh(‘Uer oi tor show. 

Its vacant <‘yes 
Stare at tht‘ skies, 

Stare at the valley green and 
<l<*ep. 

Once a convent, old and bnmn, 
Lofiked, but ah ! it lr»oks no 
inort*, 

From the neighbouring hilluiele 
down 

On the rushing and the roar 
< )f the stre«ain 
Whose sunny ghsim 
Ciieers the little Norman town. 

In that darksome mill of stone, 

To the water’s dash and din, 
(’arelesH, humble, and unknown, 
Sang the poet Basselin 
Songs thiit till 
I'hjtt am ient mill 
With a splendour of its tm‘U, 
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Never feeling of unrest 
Broke the pleasant dream he 
dreamed ; 

Only made to be his nest, 

All the lovely valley seemed ; 

No desire 
Of soaring higher 
Stirred or fluttered in his breast. 

True, his songs were not divine ; 

Were not songs of that high art. 
Which, as winds do in the pine, 
Find an answer in each heart ; 
But the mirth 
Of this green earth 
Laughed and revelled in his line. 

From the alehouse and the inn, 
Opening on the narrow street, 
Came the loud, convivial din, 
Singing and aj>plaus(t of feet, 
The laughing lays 
That in those days 
Sang the poet Hasselin. 

In the castle, rased in steel, 
Knights, who fought at A gin- 
court, 

Watched and waited, spur on heel; 
iiut the poet sang for sport 
Songs that rang 
Another clang, 

Songs that lowlier hearts c<»ul<l 
feel. 

In the convent, clad in gray, 

Sat the monks in kmely cells, 
Pared the cloisters, knelt to pray, 
And the poet heard their bells ; 

But his rhymes 
Found other chimes, 

Nearer to the earth than they. 

Gone are all the Ijarons 
t'lOue are all the knights and 
squires, 

( lom the aDlK)l stern and cold, 
And the breaherhood of friars ; 


Not a name 
Remains to fame, 

From those mouldering days of 
old i 

But the poet’s memory here 
Of the landscape makes a pait; 
Like the liver, swift and clear, 
Flow's his song thiough many 
a heart ; ^ 

Haunting still 
That ancient mill, 

In the Valley of the Vire. 


VICTOR GALBRAITH. 

Unhek the walls of Monterey 

At daybreak the bugles began to 
play, 

Victor Galbraith ! 

In the mist of the morning damp 
and gray, 

These were the words they seemeci 
to say : 

* Come forth to thy death, 

Victor <;aibraith V 

Forth he came, with a martial 
trca(l ; 

Firm was his step, erect his head; 

Victor Galbraith, 

He wh<^ so well the ])ugle played, 

(kmld notmistak(Hhe words it said; 

* Come forth iti thy death, 

Victor Galbraith ! ’ 

He ItHikcd al the earth, he looked 
at the sky, 

He looked at the flies of musketry, 

Victor Galbraith ! 

And ho said, with a steady voice 
and eye, 

‘Take gem aim; I am ready to 
die I * 

Thus challenges death 

Victor ( lalbraith. 
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Twelve fiery tongues flashed straight 
and led, 

Six leaden balls on their errand 
sped ; 

Victor Galbraith 

Falls to the ground, but he is not 
dead ; 

His name was not stamped on those 
balls of lead, 

And they only scathe 

Victor <ialbiaith. 

'Phree balls are in bis breast and 
biaiii, 

Ibit Im rises out of the dust again, 

Victor Galbraith ! 

'Hie water he <irinks has a bkKidy 
stain ; 

‘O kill me, and put me out of my 
pain I ^ 

In his agony prayeth 

Victor G-alliraith. 

f'orth dart once monr those tongues 
of flame, 

Ami tile hiiglei has die<l a death of 
shaims 

Vi( tor (bilbraith ! 

His soul has gone bae:lv to uheme t 
it cam<% j 

Am! no one answers to the ! 
name, 

When the Sergeant saitli, 

* Victor { lalliraith I * 

\ 'nder the walls of Monteiey 

Hy night a bugle is heard to 

jiliiy, 

\bctor Galbraith ! 

Tltnuigh the mist of the valley 
tiamp and gray 

The sentinels h<«ar the s<nind, ami 
say, ^ 

* That is the wraith 

Of Victor (iaibraith ! ' 


MY LOST YOUTH. 

Often I think of the beautiful town 

That is seated by the sea ; 

Often in thought go up and down 

The pleasant streets of that dear 
old town, 

And my youth comes back to me. 

And a verse of a Lapland song 

Is haunting my memory still : 

‘ A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth aie long, 
long thoughts.’ 

I can see the shadowy lines of its 
tre(‘s, 

And cat('iii in sudden gleams, 

'Phe sh(‘en of the far-surrounding 
seas, 

And islands that were the Hesper- 
ides 

Of all my boyish dreams. 

And the Inirden <jf that old 
song, 

It miiniuirsand whispers still : 

* A boy’s will is th<? wind’s will, 

And th<‘ thoughts of youth me long, 

long thoughts.’ 

I remember the black wharves ami 
the slips, 

And the sea-tides tossing free ; 

And Spanish sailors with oearded 
lips, 

And the beauty and mystery of the 
ships, 

And the magic of the sea. 

And the voice of that wayward 
song 

Is singing and saying still : 

* A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, 

long thoughts.’ 

I remember the bulwarks by the 
shorts 

And the foil upon the hill ; 
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The sunrise gun, with its liollow j 
roar, 

The drum-beat repeated o’er and 
o’er, 

And the bugle wild and shrill 

And the music of that old I 
song 

Throbs in iny memiiry still : 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s ^vilI, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, 
long thoughts.’ 

I remember the sea-fight far away, 

How it thundered o’er the tide ! 

And the dead captains, as they lay 

In their graves, o’erlooking the 
tranquil bay, 

Where they in battle died. 

And the sound of that inoiiin- 
fiil song 

Goes through me with a thi ill : 

* A boy’s will is the wind’s v ill, 

And the thoughts of youth arc long, 
long thoughts.’ 

1 can sec the bree;«y dome of 
groves, 

The shadows of Deering’s 
Woods ; 

And the friendships old and the | 
early loves ! 

Come bac'k with a sabliath sound, 1 
as of doves 

In <|uict neighbourhoods. | 

And the verse ol that .swe(‘t 
old song, 

it fiutteis and inurimirs still : 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, 
long thoughts.’ 

I rcmemlxir the gleams aiul glooms 
that dart 

Across the schoolboy’s brain ; 

The song and the silence in the 
heart, 

'I'hat in part are prophet ies, and in 
part 

Are longings wild and vain. 


And tiie voh e of that litiul 
song 

bings on, and is mwci still : 

‘ A lioy's will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts nfjtnith ate long, 
long thoughts.’ 

Theie aie thin.it'» of whi< h I may 
iKtl speak *, 

Theie arc dreams that cannot 
die ; 

There are thought.'* that make the 
strong heart weak, 

And bring n pallor into the < hrek, 

And a mist liefore the e)e. 

And the wohK (d that fatal 
song 

< oine over nio like a <‘bjll : 

‘A fjoy’s will is the aid's will, 
And the thoughts of vouth dtv long, 
long thoughts.’ 

Slninge to me now au* the ptrm ^ 
I meet 

When 1 Msit the <i(*ar old town ; 
But the nati\ e air is pure and sweet, 
And the tn'csthal overshadow eai h 
well-known street. 

As they balam e up and down, 

Arc singing the beautiful song, 

Aie sighing and W’hispermg 
still : 

‘A bo)'s will is the wind' , will. 
And the thoipdits id youth an* long, 
long thoug.hls.’ 

And Deeimg’', ’Woods au fre di 
anti lair, 

And with |oy that is ahuiot pain 
My heart gt«* ,bat k tti wander thru*, 
Ainl among the (beams of the days 
that w(ue, 

I find my lost youth again. 

And the strange and beautiful 
song, 

The groves arc repeating tl 
still ; 

* A boy’s will is the. wind’s will, 
And theth<*ughtsol youth are longi 
long thoughtu/ 
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THE ROPEWALK. 

In that building, long and low, 
With ith windows all a-iow, 

Like the port-holes of a hulk, 
liimun spiders spin and spin, 
Ilackward down their threads so 
thin 

Dropping, each a hempen bulk. 

At the end an open door ; 

.Squares of sunshine on the door 
Light the long and dusky lane ; 
And the whirring of a wheel, 

Dull and drowsy, makes me feel 
All its spokes uic m my bruin. 

As the spinners to the end 
Downward go and reascend, 

(deam the long threads in the 
sun ; 

While within this brain of mine 
('obvvebs brighter and more fine 
By the busy wheel arc spun. 

Two fair maidens in a swing, 

Like white <io\es upon the, wing, 
h'irst before my \isioii pass ; 
Lvuigliing, as their gentle hands 
C losely iiusp the twiste<l str.iads, 
At their shadow on the grass. 

Then a booth of mountebanks, 
With its smell of tan and planks, 
And a girl poised high in air 
i >n a cord, in spanj^lec! dress, 

With a faded loveliness, 

And a weary look of care. 

Then a homestead among larms, 
And a woman with baie arms 
Draw'lng water fiom a W'ell ; 

As the bucket m<mntsapa<‘<s 
With it mounts her own fair face, 
As at some magician^s spelL 

hen an old man in a tower, 
Kinging loud the noontide hour, 


While the rope coils round and 
round 

Like a serpent at his feet, 

And again, m swdft retreat, 

Nearly lifts him from the ground. 

I'heii w ithin a prison-yard, 

Faces fixed, and stern, and hard, 
Laughter and indecent mirth ; 
Ah ! It is the gallows-tree ! 

Breath of Christian charity, 

Jih)w, and sweep it from the earth ! 

j Then a schoolboy, with his kite 
< beaming in a sky of light, 

And an eager, upw^ard look ; 
Steeds {lursucd through lane and 
held ; 

Fowlers with their snares eon- 
tiealed ; 

And an angler by a brook. 

Ships rejoicing in the breeze, 
Wrei'ks that float o’er unknown 
seas, 

Am hois dragged through faith- 
! less sand ; 

: S<‘a-fog drifting overhead, 

, Ami, with lessening line and lead, 
Sailors leeling for the land. 

All these scenes do I behold, 
These, and many lett untold, 

' In that building long and low ; 

I While the wheel goes round and 
; round, 

I With a drowsy, dreamy sound, 
j And the spinners backward go. 


j THE GOLDEN MILE-STONE. 

; Lmm.lss arc the trees ; their pur- 
ple branches 

Spread themselves abroad, like 
reels of coral, 

Rising silent 

In the Red Sea of the winter sun- 
i set. 
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From the hundred chimneys of the 
village, 

Like the Afreet in the Arabian 
story, 

Smoky columns 

Tower aloft into the air of amber. 

At the window winks the flickering 
fire-light ; 

Here and there the lamps of even- 
ing glimmer, 

Social watch-fires 

Answering one another through 
the darkness. 

On the hearth the lighted logs are 
glowing, 

And like Ariel in the cloven pine- 
tree 

For its freedom 

Groans and sighs the air im- 
prisoned in them. 

By the fireside there are old men 
^ seated, 

Seeing ruined cities in the ashes, 
Asking sadly 

Of the Past what it can ne’er re- 
store them. 

By the fireside there are youthful 
dreamers, 

Building castles fair, with stately 
stairways, 

Asking blindly 

Of the Future what it cannot give 
them. 

By the fireside tragedies arc acted 

In whose scenes appear two actors 
only, 

Wife and husband, 

And above them God the sole 
spectator. 

By the fireside there are peace and 
comfort, 

Wives and children, with fair, 
thoughtful faces, 

Waiting, watching 

For a well-known footstep in the 
passage. 


Each man’s chimney is his Golden 
Milestone ; 

Is the central point, from which he 
measures 

Every distance 

Through the gateways of the world 
around him. 

In his farthest wanderings still he 
sees it ; 

Hears the talking flame, the an- 
swering night-wind, 

As he heard them 

When he sat with those who were, 
but are not. 

Happy he whom neither wealth 
nor fashion, 

Nor the march of the encroaching 
city, 

Drives an exile 

l"rom the hearth of his ancestral 
homestead. 

We may build more splendid habi- 
tations, 

Fill our rooms with paintings and 
with sculptures, 

But we cannot 

Buy with gold the old associations 1 


CATAWBA WINE. 

This song of inine^ 

Is a Song <)f the Vine, 

To be sung by the glowing embers 
< )f wayside inns, 

When the rain be^ns 
To darken the drear Novembers. 

It is not a song 
Of the Scuppemong, 

From warm Carolinian valleys, 
Nor the Isabel 
And the Muscadel 
That bask in our garden aEeya. 
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Nor the red 
Whose rlusters hanj; 

< >Vr the waves of the C'oloiado, 

\nd the fiery flood 
Of whose jHirpIe Mood 
Has a dash of Spanish hi a\ ado. 

Kor richest and licst 
Is the wine <»f the W<‘st» 

That j^rowshy the Hcautiful River; 
Whosi‘ sweet perfume 
Fills all the loran 
With a henison on llie giv<*r. 

And as hollow tr<*<‘s 
Arc the haunts of bees, 

For ever goioK «'i-nd coining ; 
Sothift crystal hive 
Is all alive 

With a swarming and bnz/ing and 
humming. 

Very good in its way 
Is the VVjrzenay, 

i )r the Sillcry soft and < nsimy ; 
Hut (’atawha wine 
Has a taste more di\ ine, 

More dui<Tt,deli< ions, and dreamy. 

*There grows no viiu‘ 

Hy the haunted Khims 
By |)anulH;or (htadah|uivii% 

Nor on island or eapt^, 

'rhat lK‘arH such a grajK; 

As grows by the Beautiful River. 

Drugged is their juice 
For foreign U8e» 

When shipiKid rfer the reding 
Atlantic, 

To rack our brains 
With the fever p-uns, 

That ha\e driven the Ohl Workl 
frantic, 

'I’o the sewers and sinks 
With all sueh drinks, 

And after them tumble the mixer; 
Fora jxnson malign 
Is such Borgia wine, 

< m at best but a Devil’s Flixir. 


While pure as a spring 
Is the wine I sing, 

And to praise it, one needs but 
name it ; 

h'or Cataw ba wine 
Has need of no sign, 

No tavern-bush to proclaim it. 

And this Song of the Vluv, 
This greeting of mine, 

'I'hc winds and the birds shall 
d<*Iiver 

'fo the Queen of tin* West, 

In hei garlands dressed, 

Hn the banks of the Ihsiutitul 
River, 


SANTA FILOMENA. 

Whknis’kr a noble deed c, 
wrought, 

Whene’ei is spoken a noble 
thought, 

Our heaits, in glad surprise, 

To high(*r levels lise. 

1'he tnial wave of deeper souls 
into our inmost being rolls, 

And lifts us unawares 
f)ut of all meaner t.are.s. 

Honour to those whose words or 
deeds 

Thus help us in our daily needs, 
And by their overflow 
Raise us from w'hat is low ! 

Thus thought I, as by night I 
read 

Of the great army of the dead. 

The trenches ( old and dainj>, 
The starved and frozen camp, ' 

The wounded from the !)atUe-phim, 
In dreary hospitals of pain, 

The eheerksss < orridors, 

The cold and stony floors. 





Lo I in that house of misery 
A lady with a lamp I see 
Pass through the glimmering 
gloom, 

And flit from room to room. 

And slow, as in a dream of bliss, 
The speechless sufferer turns to kiss 
Her shadow, as it falls 
Upon the darkening walls. 

As if a door in heaven should be 
Opened and then closed suddenly, 
The vision came and went, 

The light shone and was spent. 

On England’s annals, through the 
long 

Hereafter of her speech and song, 
Thtit light its rays shall cast 
From portals of the past. 

A Lady with a Lamp shall stand 
In the great history of the land, 

A noble type of good, 

Heroic womanhood. 

Nor even shall be wanting hero 
The palm, the lily, and the spear, 
The symbols that of yore 
Saint Filomena bore. 


THE DISCOVERER OF THE 
NORTH CAPE. 

A LKAK FROM KIN<; AI.FKKD’S 
ORO.SUJS. 

Othkre, the old sea-captain, 

Who dwelt in Helgoland, 

To King Alfred, the Lover of Truth, 
Brought a snow-white walrus-tooth, 
Which he held in his brown 
right hand. 

His figure was tall and stately, 

Like a boy’s his eye appeared ; 

1 1 is hair was yellow as hay, 

But threads of a silvery gray 
tBcamcd in his tawny beard. 


Hearty and hale was Othere, 

His cheek had the colour of oak ; 
With a kind of laugh in his speech, 
Like the sea-tide on a beach, 

As unto the King he spoke. 

And Alfred, King of the Saxons, 
Had a book upon his knees, 
And wrote down the wondrous tale 
Of him who was first to sail 
Into the Arctic seas- 

‘ So far I live to the northw'ard, 
No man lives north of me ; 

To the east are wild mountain- 
chains, 

And beyond them meres and 
plains ; 

To the west waul all is sea. 

‘So fur I live to the noithward, 
From the harbour of Skeiinges- 
halc, 

If you only sailed by day, 

With a fair wind all the way, 

More than a month would you 
sail. 

‘ I ow'n six hundred reindeer. 

With sheep and swine beside ; 

1 have tribute from the Finns, 
Whalebone and reindeer-skins, 
And ropes of walrus-hide. 

‘ I ploughed the land with horses, 
Hut my heart was ill at ease, 

Foi the old seafaimg men 
Came t(» me now and then, 

With their sagas of the seas ; 

* Of Iceland and of tkeenland, 

And the stormy Hebrides, 

And the undiscovered deep ; — 

Oh, I could not eat nor sleep 
For thinking of those seas. 

*To the northward stretched the 
desert, 

How far I fain would know; 

So at last I sallied forth, 

And three days sailed due north, 
As far as the whale- ships go. 
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‘ To the west of me was the 
ocean, 

To the right the desolate shore, 
lJut I did not slacken sail 
For the walrus or the whale, 

Till after three days more. 

* 'fhe days grew longer and longer, 

Till they became as one, 

And northward through the haze 
I saw the sullen bla/c 
Of the red midnight sun. 

‘And then uprose before me, 
rp<m tiic water's edge, 

'rhe huge and haggard shapt^ 

Of that unknown Nortli (..ape, 
Whose form is like a wedge, 

* The sea was rough and stormy, 

The tempest howled and wailed, 
And the sea-fog, like a ghost, 
Haunted that dreary coast, 
liut onward still I sailed. 

‘ Four days I .st<;erc<l to eastward. 
Four (lays without a night : 
Found in a iiery ring 
Went the great sun, ( > King, 

With R*d and lurid light/ 

Heie Alfred, King of the Salons, 
Oeased writing for a while ; 

And raised his eyes from his 
book, 

With a strange and puzzled IcKik, 
And an incredulous smile. 

Hut Othere, the old sea-captain, 
He neither paused nt^r stirreti, 
Till the King listened an<l then 
Once more took up his pen, 

And wrote down every word, 

* And now the land/ said Olhere, 

‘ Bent southward siuidenly. 

Ami I followed the curving shore 
And ever southward bore 
Into a nameless sea. 


* And there we hunted the walrus, 

The nar whale, and the seal ; 

Ha ! 'twas a noble game ! 

And like the ligh^nlng^s flame 
Flew our harpoons of steel, 

* There were six of us all together, 

Norsemen of Helgoland; 

In two days and no more 
We killed of them three score, 

And dragged them to the strand/ 

Here Alfred the Truth-Teller 
Suddenly dosed his book, 

And lifted his bkuj eyes, 

With doubt and .stiange surmise 
Depicted in their look. 

And Othere, the old sea-captain, 
Stared at him wild and weird, 
Then smiled, till his shining teeth 
(Beamed white from underneath 
His tawny, quivering beard. 

And to the King of the Saxons, 
in witness of the truth, 

Raising liis noble head, 

He stretched his brown iiaiul, and 
.said, 

' Behold this walrus-tooth ! * 


V DAYBREAK* 

A WIND came up out of the sea, 
And said, * O mists, make room for 
me/ 

it hailed the ships, ami cried, ‘ Sail 
on, 

Ye mariners, the night is gone/ 

And hurritKl landward far away, 
(‘rying, * Awake I it is the day/ 

It said unto the forest, * Shout ! 
Hang all your leafy banners out ! ^ 
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It touched the wood-bird’s folded 
wing, 

And said, ‘ O bird, awake and sing/ 

And o’er the farms, " O chanticleer, 

Your clarion blow; the day is near/ 

It whispered to the fields of coin, 

‘Bow down, and hail the coming 
morn/ 

It shouted through the belfry-tower, 

‘Awake, O bell ! proclaim tne hour/ 

It crossed the churchyard with a 
sigh, 

And said, ‘ Not yet ! in quiet lie/ 


THE FIFTIETH BIRTHDAY 
OF AGASSIZ. 

May 28, 1857. 

I'r was tifty years ago 
In the pleasant month <*f May, 

In the beautiful Pays dc V'aud, 

A child in its cradle lay. 

And Nature, the old nurse, took 

^ The child upon her knee, 

Saying : * Here is a story-book 
Thy Father has written for thee/ 

‘Come, wander with me,’ she said, 

‘ Into legions yet untrod ; 

And read what is still unread 
in the manusdipts of <;od/ 

And he wandered away and away 
With Nature, the dear old nurse, 

Who sang to him night and day 
The rhymes of the univeise. 


' So she keeps him still a child 
. And w ill not let him go, 

Though at times his heait heato 
wild 

t For the beauliUil Pa) s de \'aud ; 

Though at times he he.a.T m his 
dreams 

The K»in/ dew \ a< hcs ot old, 
And the* rush oi mountain stre*ims 
j From glacieis dear and < old ; 

And the mother at home sa)s, 
‘ Hark 

For his \oite I listen ami >eain ; 
It IS growing late and dark, 

And my hoy does not return I ’ 


CHILDREN. 

CiiMis to me, < ) y(‘ t hildien I 

Foi 1 heai you at your plaj’, 

And the questions that perjdexet 
me 

Have vanished quite away. 

Ve open the eastern window >, 

That look towaids the sun, 

\\1iere tlnnights are singiia; swal- 
h )W s 

And the brooks ot moimiig, lun. 

lu )oyr heart-, art. the bud , and the 
suiedune, 

In youi thftuglUs llie Inooklet’. 
tbwv, 

Hut in iniue is the wind oi Au- 
tumn. 

And the Hrst fail oi the snow. 


And whenever the way seenictl 
kmg, 

^ Or his heart began to fail, 

She would sing a more wonderful 
song, 

Ur tell a more marvellous tale. 


jAh! what woukl the w'orld be 
' to us 

If the children were no more f 
' We hhtniki dread the desert behind 

U.H 

Wolsc than the dark beloro. 
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What the leaves are to the forest, 
With light and air for food, 

Ere their sweet and tender juices 
Have been hardened into wood, 

That to the world arc children ; 

Through them it feels the glow 
Of a brighter and sunnier climate 
Than reaches the trunks below. 

Come to me, 0 ye children ! 

And whisper in my car 
What the biids and the wunds are 
singing 

In your sunny atmospheie. 

I**or what are all our contrivings, 
And the wisdom of our books, 
When compared with your <‘aresscs, 
And the gladness of your looks ? 

Ye are better than all the ballads 
'riuit ever were sung or said ; 
f'or ye are living poemst 
And all the rest are dead. 




SANDALPHON. 

liAVhvou read in the Talmud ol 
(del 

In the Legends the Rabbins have 
told 

< )f the limitless realms of the air, 

Have you read it,— the marvelloub 
story 

( )f Sandalphon, the Angel of (llory, 
Sandalphon, the Angel of 
Prayer ? 

How, erect, at the outermost gates 

()f the C'ity (*<‘Ieslial he waits, 

With his feet on tlu; ladder of 
light, 

That^ erowtkid with angels im- 
numlierecU 

Uy Jmoh was seen, as he slum- 
bered 

Alone m the desert at night ? 


The Angels of Wind and of Fire 
Chant only one hymn, and expire 
With the song’s irresistible 
stress ; 

Expire in their rapture and wonder, 
As harp-strings are broken asunder 
By music they throb to express. 

But seiene in the rapturous throng, 

. Unmoved by the rush of the song, 

! With eyes unimpassioned and 
slow, 

Among the dead angels, the death- 
less 

! Sandalphon stands listening 
] breathless 

\ To sounds that ascend from 
' ])elow ; 

, Fxom the spirits on earth that 
( adore, 

i From the souls that entreat and 
j implore 

1 In the feivour and passion of 
; jirayer ; 

. From tin* hearts that ate broken 
with losses, 

And weary with diagging th<t 
( rosses 

'1*00 luMvy for moitals to be.ir. 

And he gathers the prayers as he 
’ stands, 

, And they change into flowers in 
i hift hands, 

Into garlands of purple and red ; . 
And beneath J;hc great arch of the 
|K>rlaI^ 

Through the streets of the City 
Immortal 

is wafted the fragrance they 
shed. 

It is but a legend, I know, 

; A fable, a phanhan, a show, 

I Of the ancient Rabbinii al lore ; 
Yet the old mediicval tradition, 
l‘he beautiful, strange sumtrstition, 
But haunts me and holds me the 
f more. 
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When I look from my ^\indo\v at And the legend, I feeh a part 
night, Of the hnngei and thiist of tlic 

And the welkin above is all white, heart, 

All throbbing and panting with The frenzy and fae nf the biain, 
stars, That grasps at the fruitage fm- 

Among them majestic is standing bidden, 

Sandalphon the angel, expanding The golden pomegranates of Eden, 
His pinions in nebulous bars. To quiet its fever and pain. 


FLIGHT THE SECOND. 

THE CHILDREN'S HOUR. [ They climb up into my turret 

I O’er the arms <md bark of m) 
l^ETWEEN the daik and the day- j <haii ; 

light, ^ j If 1 tiy to escape, t!H‘y airnmnd 

When the night is beginning to j ina : 

lower, j 'rhey seem to b<i t'\<*iy\Un*ie, 

Comes a pause in the d<iy’s <>< < npa- | 

tions, t They ahno.^t de\our me uuh 

That is known as th<i (’hil(hen\ j kisses, 

Hour. Their anus about me entuine, 

Till I think of the Hisluqt ol 
I hear in the <*hamb(‘r above me Hing<*n 

The patter of little feet, Mouse-Tower on the 

The .sound of a door that i.s opened, Rhine ! 

And voices soft and .sw(‘et. , , , , 

Do you think, D blue-t^ed ban- 

From my study I see in the liinip- j id, ms,- you have suilcd th,- 

I'KdH, I w.ili, 

Desn-ndmit thu bioad hull slair Sm h an old immsla, he as I ;tia 
r.nive AIkt, imd lauKhin;; Alh-nm. ^ ,u,t j, h loi you all ! 

And hdith with golden ham 

1 

' I hav<* you fast in my forties ;, 

A whisper, and then a sileme : | And hiH m*{ It‘t yini d<‘pau. 

Yet I know hy their merry c‘y<‘s pmt pm you down into the dun- 
They are plotting and planning gr^on 

together In the round-tower cd my heart. 

To take me !)y surprise* 

And there will f keep yt»u bu ever, 
A sudden rush from the stairway, Yes, for ever and a day, 

A sudden raid from the hall I 1111 the walls shall < rumble to 
Hy three doors left unguarded j ruin, 

They enter my easlle wall I | And moulder in dust away t 



QBttfbs of (poeoAgo. 


ENCELADUS. 


THE CUMBERLAND. 


Under Mount Etna he lies, 

It is slumber, it is not death ; 
For he struggles at times to arise, 
And above him the lurid skies 
Are hot with his fiery breath. 

The crags are piled on his breast, 
The earth is heaped on his 
head ; 

But the groans of his wild unrest, 
Though smothered and half sup- 
pressed, 

Are heard, and he is not dead. 

And the nations far away 
Are watching with eager eyes ; 
They talk together and say, 

‘ To-moi row, perhaps to-day, 
Knceladus will arise ’ ’ 

And the old gods, the austcie 
Oppressois in their strength, 
Stand aghast and wlnte with f<‘ar 
At the ominous sounds they hear, 
And tremble, and mutter, *At 
length I ’ 

Ah me ! for the land that is sown 
With the harvest of despair ! 
Where the burning cinders, blown 
From the lips of the overthrown 
Knceladus, fill the air. 

Where ashes arc heaped in drifts, 
Over vineyard and field and 
town, 

Whenever he starts and lifts 
His head through the lilackcned 
rifts 

Of the crags that keep him down. 

See, see 1 the red light shines ! 

’Tis the glare of his awful eyes I 
And the storm-wind shouts through 
the pines 

Of Alps and of Apennines, 

* Knceladus, arise 1 ' 


At anchor in Hampton Roads we 
lay, 

On board of the Cumberland, 
sloop-of-war ; 

And at times from the fortress 
across the bay 

The alarum of drums swept 
past, 

Or a bugle blast 
From, the camp on the shore. 

Then far away to the south uprose 
A little feather of snow-white 
smoke, 

And we knew that the iron ship of 
our foes 

Was steadily steering its course 

'fo try the iorre 
Of f>ur nbs of oak. 

Down upon ns heavily runs, 

Silent and sulhm, the floating 
toi t ; 

Then roine-s a juiff of smoke from 
hei guns, 

And leaps the teTrihle death, 

With ti(‘ry breath, 

Froju (*a(*h </p<‘n p{<rt. 

We are mjt idle, but send her 
.straiglu 

Defiance back in a full broad- 
side 1 

As hail rebounds from a loof of 
slate, 

Rebounds our heavier hail 

From each iron scale 
Of tiie monster’s hide. 

* Strike your flag I ’ the reliel cn<*s, 
In his arrogant <dd plantation 
strain, 

‘Never!' our gallant Morris 
replies ; 

‘ It is better to sink than to 
yitdd ! ’ 

And the wboh* air pealed 
With the (dicers of our men. 
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Then, Jike a krnken huge and 
black, 

She crushed our i ibs in her iron 
grasp ! 

Down went the Cumberland all a 
wrack, 

With a sudden shudder of 
death. 

And the cannon^s breath 
For her dying gasp. 

Next mom, as the sun rose over the 

Still floated our flag at the main- 
mast head. 

Lord, how beautiful was Thy day ! 

Every waft of the air 

Was a whisper of prayer, 

Or a dirge for the dead. 

Ho! biaveheaits that went down 
in the seas ! 

Ye are at peace in the lioublcd 
stream ; 

llo! brave land ’ with heaits like 
these, 

Thy flag, that is rent in 
twain, 

Shall be one again, 

And without a seam ! 


SNOW-FLAKES. 

Out of the bosom of the Air, 

Out of the cloud-folds of her 
garments shaken, 

Over the woodlands brown and 
bare, 

Over the harvest fields for- 
saken, 

Silent, and soft, and slow 
Descends the snow. 

Even as our cloudy fancies lake 
Suddenly shape in some divine 
expression, 


Even as the troubled heait doth 
make 

In the white countenance con- 
fession, 

The troubled sky reveals 
The grief it feels. 

This is the poem of the air, 

Slowly in silent syllables re- 
corded ; 

This is the secret of despair, 

Long in its cloudy bosom 
hoarded, 

Now whispered and revealed 
To wood and fleld. 


A DAY OF SUNSraNE. 

0 r.iFT of God ! 0 peifect day : 

Whereon shall no man work, but 

pliiy; _ 

Whereon it is enough for me, 

Not to be doing, but to be ! 

Througb every fibre fif my brain, 
'fhrough eveiy neivc, through 
every vein, 

1 feel the electiic thrill, the touch 
Of life, that seems almost too 

much. 

I hear the wind among the trees 
Playing celestial symphonies ; 

1 see the branches downwanl bent, 
Like keys of some great instrument. 

And over me unrolls on high 
The splendid scenery of the sky, 
Where through a sapphire sea the 
sun 

Sails like a golden galleon. 

Towards yonder cloud-land in the 
West, 

Towards yonder Islands of the 
blest, 
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Whose steep siena far uplifts 

Its nagijy summits white witli 
drifts. 

Blow, winds ! and w^aft through all 
the rooms 

The snow-flakes of the cherry- 
blooms 1 

Blow, winds ! and bend within my 
reach 

The fiery blossoms of the peach ! 

O Life and Love ! O happy throng j 

Of thoughts, whose only speech is 
song ' 

O heart of man ! canst thou not 
be 

lilithe as the air is, and as free ? 


SOMETHING LEFT UNDONE. 

Labour with what zeal h<; \w 1L 
Something .still remains un- 
done, 

Something uncompleted still 
Waits the rising <if the sun. 

By the bedside, on the .stair, j 
At the threshold, near the gates « 

With its menace or its prayer, 

Like a mendicant it waits ; 

WaitSj and will not go awn>[ j 
Waits, and will not be gainsaid ; 

By the cares of yesterday 
ICach to-day is heavier made ; 

Till at length the liurden .seems 
CJreater than our .strength am 
bear, 

Heavy as the weight of dreams, 1 
Pressing on us everywhere. 


And we stand horn liay to day, 
Like tlie dwaifs limes g<me !iy, 
Wlio, as northern legends say, 
i )n theii .shoulders hei<l tlie .sky. 


WEARINESS* 

O LiTTLK feet! that such long years 

Must wander on thnaigh ho|)es and 
fears, 

Must ache ami bleed Irencath 
your load ; 

I, nearer to the way .ide inn 

Where toil sliall < ease and rest 
!>egin, 

Am wear)', thinking ()f your roari! 

C> little hands ! that, weak or 
strong, 

Have still to serve oi rtde so long, 

I lave siill s() hmg to give* rir ask ; 

L whcjso inu»'h wiili book and pen 

Ha\<^ toiled among my feliou' 
men, 

Am neaiy, tlmrking of ymir task, 

Ohtllelnsut . ’ that iluoband beat 

With su< h impatjeni,teverjsh heat, 
Sm li Inmtb”, . and strong 
de^n e * ; 

Mine that so long has glowed and 
burned, 

W ith passions into ashen turned 
Now eoverB and conceals its fires. 

O little ! an pure and while 

Arui t rystailine aw rays of light 
Direct from heaven, their .source 
divine ; 

Refnitied through tlie mist of 
yeartg 

How red my setfing sun appears, 
How lurid hM»ks »hiu soul at 
mine \ 





FLIGHT THE THIRD. 


FATA MORGANA. 

0 SWEET illusions of Song, 

That tempt me everywhere, 

In the lonely fields, and the thronj^ 
Of the crowded thoroughfare ! 

1 approach, and ye vanish away, 

I grasp you, and ye are gone ; 

But ever by night and by day 
The melody soundeth on. 

As the weary traveller sees 
In desert or prairie vast, 

Blue lakes, overhung with trees, 
'fhat a pleasant shadow cast ; 

Fair towns with tuiiets high. 

And shining roofs of gold, 

'fhat vanish as he draws nigh, 

I.,ike mists together i oiled. 

So I wander and wander along, 
And for ever l^efore me gleams 
The shining city of song, 

In the beautiful Innd of dreams. 

Pail when I would enter th<* gate 
Oi that golden atmospheie, 

It is gone, and I wandei and 
wait 

For tlie vision to r<‘appeai. 

— - 


THE HAUNTED CHAMBER. 

Kacii heait has Its haunted 
chamber, ; 

Where the silent moonlight falls ! 

On the floor are myst<‘rious foot- ‘ 
steps, 

There aie whispers along the 
walls I 1 


And mine at times is haunted 
By phantoms of the Past, 

\ As motionless as shadows 

By the silent moonlight cast. 

I A form sits by the window, 

That IS not seen by day. 

For as soon as the dawn ap- 
proaches 
It vanishes away. 

It sits there in the moonlight, 

Itself as pale and still, 

And points with its airy finger 
Acioss the window-sill. 

j Without, befoie the window, 

' 'Phere stands a gloomy pine, 
\\lmse boughs wave upwMid and 
downwaid 

^ As wave these thoughts of mini* 

j And underneath its bianche.s 
I Is the grav(‘ of a litth* I'hild, 
Wlio died upon life’s thresholil, 

) And n(‘ver wept nor smiled. 

What an‘ ye, < ) pallid phantoniN ' 
'I’hat haunt mytioubled brain " 
d'lhit vanish w hen day approat h<*s, 
And at night letmn again? 

W'hal aic ye, < > pallid phantoms ! 

But the statues without bieath, 
'That stand on the Inadge o\or- 
arching 

I’he silent liver of death ? 


THE MEETING. 

AFnCK so long an absenr<‘ 

At last we meet again : 

Does the meeting give us pleasuie, 
< h* does it give us pain 
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The tree of life has been shaken, 
And but few of us linger now, ; 
Like the Piophet’s two or thiee 
ben ies 

In the top of the uppeimost 
bough. 

We cordially greet each other 
In the old, Similiar tone; 

And we think, though we do not 
say it, 

11 ow old and gray he is grown ! 

We speak of a IVIeny Christmas 
And many a Happy New Year; 
Hut each in his heart is thinking 
Of those that are not lierc. 

W(‘ speak of friends and their foi - 
tunes, 

And of what they did and said, 
Till the dead alone seem living, 

And the living alone seem dead. 

And at last we hardly distinguish 
Between the ghosts and tlie 
guests ; 

And a mist and shadow of sadness 
Steals ovei our merriest jests, 

- +4— ^ 

VOX POPULI 

When Muzdrvan the magician 
Journeyed westward through 
Cathay, 

Nothing heard he but tlie praises 
( )f Badoura on his way. 

But the lessening rumour ended 
When he came to Khaledan, 
'rhcie the folk were talking only 
Of Brince Camaiahaman. 

So it happens with the poets : 

h>eiy province hath its own; 
Chimaralzaman is famous 
Where Badoura is unknown. 
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THE CASTLE-BUILDER. 

A GEN'i'LE boy, with soft and silken 
locks, 

A dreamy boy, with blown and 
tender eyes, 

A castle-builder, with his wooden 
blocks, 

And towers that touch imaginary 
skies. 

A fearless rider on his father’s 
knee, 

An eager listener unto stoiies 
told 

At the Round Table of the nurs(‘iy, 

Of heroes and adventures mani- 
fold. 

There will be otiicr towers for thee 
to build ; 

There will lie other steeds for thee 
to ride ; 

'fhere will be other legends, and 
all hlled 

With greater marvels and moie 
glorificMl. 

Build on, and make tliy castles high 
and fair. 

Rising and ie«i(‘lung upwaid t<j 
the skies; 

Listen to voices in the upper ah, 

Nor lose thy simple faith in mys- 
teries* 




CHANGED. 

From the outskirts of the town, 
Where of old the mih*-stone 
st()od, 

Now a stranger, looking down 
I behold the shadowy crown 
<')f the dark and haunted wootl. 





Is it changed, oi am I changed ? 
Ah! the oaks are fresh and 
green, 

But the friends with w^hom I langed 
Through their thickets are estranged 
By the years that intervene. 

Bright as ever flows the sea, 

Bright as ever shines the sun, 
But, alas 1 they seem to me 
Not the sun that used to be, 

Not the tides that used to run. 


THE CHALLENGE. 

I HAVE a vague remem biance 
Of a story that is told 

In some ancient Spanish legend 
Or chronicle of old. 

It was when brave King Sanchez 
Was before Zamora slain, 

And his great besieging army 
Lay encamped upon the plain. 

Don Diego de Ordonez 
Sallied forth in front of all, 

And shouted loud his challenge 
To the warders on the wall. 

All the people of Zamora, 

Both the boin and the unborn, 

As traitois did he challenge 
With taunting words of semn. 

The living, in their houses, 

And in their graves, the dead ! 

And the waters of their rivers, 

And their wine, and oil, and 
bread ! 

There is a greater army 
That besets us round with strife, 

A starving, numberle.ss army, 

At all the gates of life. 


The povei ty-sti icken millions 
Who challenge our wine and 
biead, 

And impeach us all as traitors, 
Both the living and the dead. 

And whenever I sit at the banquet, 
Where the feast and song are 
high, 

Amid the mirth and the music 
I can hear that fearful cry. 

And hollow and haggard faces 
Look into the lighted hall, 

And wasted hands arc extended 
To catch the crumbs that fall. 

For within there is light and plenty. 

And odours fill the air ; 

But without there is cold and dark- 
ness, 

And hunger and despair. 

And there in the camp of famine, 
In wind and cold and rain, 
Christ, the great Lord of the army, 
Lies dead upon the plain ! 


THE BROOK AND THE 
WAVE. 

The brooklet came from the moun- 
tain, 

As sang the bard of old, 

Running with feet of silver 
Over the sands of gold I 

Far away in the briny ocean 
There i oiled a turbulent wave, 
Now .singing along the sea-bea<h, 
Now howling along the cave. 

And the brooklet has foun<l the 
billow, 

Though they flawed so far apait, 
And has filled with its freshness 
and sweetness 

That turbulent, bitter heart 1 
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FROM THE SPANISH CAN- 
CIONEROS. 

I. 

Eyes so tristful, eyes so tiistful, 
Heart so full of care and cumber, 

I was lapped in rest and slumber, 
Ye have made me wakeful, wistful ! 

In this life of labour endless 
Who shall comfort my distresses ? 
Querulous my soul and friendless 
In its sorrow shuns caresses. 

Ye have made me, ye have made 
me 

Querulous of you, that care not, 
Eyes so tristful, yet I dare not 
Say to what ye have betrayed me. 

II. " 

Some day, some clay, 

O troubled bieast, 

Shalt thou find rest 

If Love in thee 
To giief give biith. 

Six feet of earth 
Can more than he ; 

There calm and fioe 
And unoppressed 
Shalt thou find rest. 

The unattained 
In life at last, 

When life is passed 
Shall all be gained ; 

And no more pained, 

No moie distressed, 

Shalt thou find lest. 

III. 

Come, 0 Death, so silent fiying 
That unheard thy coming be, 

Lest the sweet delight of dying 
Bring life back again to me. 


For thy sure approach perceiving, 
In my constancy and pain 
I new life should win again, 
Thinking that I am not living. 

So to me, unconscious lying, 

All unknown thy coming be, 

Lest the sweet delight of dying 
Bring life back again to me. 

Unto him who finds thee hateful, 
Death, thou art inhuman pain ; 
But to me, who dying gain, 

Life is but a task ungrateful. 
Come, then, with my wish comply- 
ing. 

Ail unheard thy coming be, 

Lest the sweet delight of dying 
Bring life back again to me. 

IV. 

Glove of black in white hand 
bai c, 

And about her forehead pale 
I Wound a thin, transparent vcdl, 

I 'I'hat doth not ('onceal het haii : 
j Soveieign attitude and aii, 

(Jhcek and nc( k alike displayed, 

I Witli ( oqiiettish charms arrayed, 
j Laughing eyes and fugitive ; * 
j This is killing men that live, 

I ’'fis not mourning for the dea<l. 


AFTERMATH. 

When the Summer fields are 
mown, 

When the birds are fledgecl and 
flown, 

And the dry l(*aves strew tin* 
path ; 

With the falling of the siuivv, 

With the cawdng of the crow, 
t bice again the fields we mow 
And gatlau in the aftermath. 
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Not the sweet, new grass vMth 
flowers 

Is this harvesting of ours ; 

Not the upland clover bloom ; 
But the rowen mixed with weeds, 
Tangled tufts from marsh and 
meads, 

Where the poppy drops its seeds 
In the silence and the gloom. 


EPIMETHEUS, 

OR THK poet’s AFTERTHOUGHT. 

Have I dreamed ? or was it leal. 
What I saw as in a vision, 

When to maiches hymeneal 

In the land of the Ideal 
Moved my thought o’er Fields 
Elysian ? 

What I are these the guests whose 
glances 

Seemed like sunshine gleaming 
round me } 

I'he&e the wild, bewildering fancies, 

That with dithyrambic dances 
As with magic circles bound me ? 

Ah ! how cold aie their caresses ! 
Pallid checks, and hagg<ud 
bosoms ’ 

Spectral gleam their snow-white 
dresses, 

And from loose, dishevelled tresses 
Fall the hyacinthinc blossoms ! 

O my songs ! whose winsome 
measures 

Filled my heart with secret 
rapture ! 

Children of my golden leisures ! 

Must even your delights and plea- 
sures 

Fade and perish with the cap- 
tiuc ? 


Fail they seemed, those songs 
sonorous, 

When they came to me un- 
bidden ; 

Voices single, and in chorus, 

Like the wild birds singing o’er us 
In the dark of branches hidden. 

Disenchantment ! Disillusion ! 

Must each noble aspiration 
Come at last to this conclusion, 
Jarring discord, wild confusion, 
Lassitude, renunciation } 

Not with steeper fall nor faster, 
From the sun’s serene dominions, 
Not through brighter realms noi 
vaster, 

In swift ruin and disaster, 

Icarus fell with shatteied 
pinions ! 

Sweet Pandoia! deai Pandoia! 
Why did mighty Jove create 
thee 

Coy as Thetis, fair as Flora, 
Beautiful as yoiing" Aurora, 

If to win thee is to hate thee ? 

No, not hate thee I for this feeling 
Of unrest and long z'esistance 
I s but passionate appealing, 

A prophetic whisper stealing 
O’er the chords of our existence. 

Him whom thou dost once enauioiu 
Thou, beloved, nevei leavest ; 

In life’s discord, strife, and clamour 
Still he feels thy spell of glam< — 
Him of Hope thou ne’er be 
cst. 

Weary hearts by thee are 
Struggling souls by 1 
strengthened, 

Clouds of fear asunder rifted 
Truth from falsehood cleanse 
sifted, 

Lives, like days in sum 
lengthened ! 
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Therefore art thou ever dearer, 

O my Sibyl, my deceiver ! 

For thou makest each mystery 
clearer, 

And the unattained seems nearer. 
When thou fillest my heart with 
fever ! 


Muse of all the Gifts and Graces I 
Though the fields around us 
wither, 

There are ampler realms and 
spaces, 

Where no foot has left its traces : 
Let us turn and wander thither I 


FLIGHT THE FOURTH. 


CHARLES SUMNER. 

Garlands upon his grave, 

And flowers upon his hearse, 
And to the tender heart and brave 
The tribute of this verse. 

His was the troubled life, 

The conflict and the pain, 

The grief, the bitterness of strife, 
The honour without stain. 

Like Winkclried, he took 
Into his manly breast 
The sheaf of hostile speais, and 
broke 

A path for the oppressed. 

Then from the fatal field, 

Upon a nation’s hcait 
Borne like a warrior on his shield! 

So should the brave depart. 

Death takes us by surprise, 

And stays our hurrying feet ; 

The great design unfinished lies, 
Our lives are incomplete. 

But in the dark unknown 
^ Perfect their circles seem, 

Even as a bridge’s aich of stone 
Is rounded in the stream. 

Alike are life and death, 

When life in de*ith smvives, 

And the uninterrupted breath 
Inspires a thousand lives. 


Were a star quenched on high, 
For ages would Us light, 

Still travelling downward from tlu* 
sky, 

Shine on our mortal sight. 

So when a great man dies, 

For years beyond our ken 
The light he leaves behind him lies 
Upon the paths of men. 

- +♦ — 

TRAVELS BY THE FIRE- 
SIDE. 

Thk (•eas(‘le.ss lain is ftilling fast, 
And yoiuier gilded \anc, 
Immovable for three days past, 
Points to the misty main. 

It drives me in upon myself 
And to the fireside gleams, 

To ple.isant books that crowd my 
shelf, 

And still more pleasant <lreams. 

I read whatever bards have .sung 
Of lands beyond the sea, 

And the bright days when I was 
^ young 

Come thronging back me. 

In fancy I can h<‘ur again 
The Alpine torrent’s roar, 
Thcmule-bells on the hills of Spain, 
The sea at Elsinore. 





I see the convent’s gleaming wall 
’Rise from its groves of pine, 
And towers of old cathedrals tall, 
And castles by the Rhine. 

I journey on by park and spire, 
Beneath centennial trees, 
Through fields with poppies all on 
fire, 

And gleams of distant seas. 

I fear no more the dust and heat, 
No more I fear fatigue, 

While journeying with another’s 
feet 

O’er many a lengthening league. 

Let others traverse sea and land, 
And toil through various climes^ 
I turn the woild round with my 
hand 


By Somariva’s garden gate 

I make the marble stairs my 
seat, 

And hear the water, as I wait, 
Lapping the steps beneath my 
feet. 

The undulation sinks and swells 
Along the stony parapets, 

And far a\vay the floating bells 
Tinkle upon the fisher’s nets. 

Silent and slow, by tower and town 
The fieighted barges come and 
go, 

Their pendent shadows gliding 
down 

By town and tower submerged 
below. 


Reading these poets’ rhymes. 

From them 1 leatn whatever lies 
Beneath each changing zone, 
And see, when looking with their 
eyes, 

Better than with mine own. 


CADENABBIA. 

LAKK Oh' COMO. 

No sounds of wheels or hoof-beal 
breaks 

The silence of the sumiiiei day, 

As by the loveliest of all lakes 
1 while the idle hours away. 

I pace the leafy colonnade 
Where level branches of the 
plar^ 

Above me weave a roof of shade 
Impervious to the sun and rain. 

At times a sudden rush of air 
Flutters the lazy leaves o’erhead, 

And gleams of sunshine toss and 
flare 

Like torches down the path I 
tread. 


The hills sweep upward from the 
shore, 

With villas scattered one by one 
Upon their wooded spins, and 
lower 

B>ellagio blazing in the sun. 

And dimly seen, a tangled mass 
Of walls and woods, of light and 
shade, 

Stands beckoning up the Sielvi(» 
Bass 

Vaieniia witli its white cascade. 

I ask myself, Is this a dream 
Will it all vanish into air ? 

Is tliere a land of such supreme 
And perfect beauty anywhere ? 

Sweet vision ! Do not fade away ; 

Linger until my heart shall take 
Into itself the summer day, 

And all the beauty of the lake. 

Unger until upon my biain 
Is stamped an image of the 
scene, 

Then fade into the air again, 

And be as if thou hadst not ]>een. 
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MONTE CASSINO. 

TKRRA DI LAVORO. 

Beautiful valley ! through whose 
verdant meads 

Unheard the Clarigliano glides 
along 

'The Lins, nurse of rushes and of 
leeds, 

The river taciturn of classic song. 

The Land of Labour and tlie Land 
of Rest, 

Where medueval towns are white 
on all 

'i'he hillsides, and where every 
mountain’s crest 

lb an Etrurian or a Roman wall. 

There is Alagna, where Pope Boni- 
face 

Was dragged with contumely 
fiom liis Ihione ; 

Sciana Colonna, was that day's 
disgrace 

The Pontiffs only, or in pait 
thine own ? 

Tlicicis Ceprano, wheic a i encg«iile 

Was each Apulian, as great 
Dante saith, 

W'hen Manfred, by his men-at-arms 
betrayed, 

Spurred on to Benevento and to 
death. 

'i'here is Aquinum, the old Volscian 
town, 

Where J uvcnal was born, whose 
lurid light 

Still hovcis o’er his birthplace like 
the crown 

Of splendour seen o’er cities in 
the night. 

Doubled the splendour is, that in 
its streets 

The Angelic Doctor as a school- 
boy played, 
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And dreamed perhaps the dreams 
that he repeats 

In ponderous folios for scholas- 
tics made. 

And there, uplifted, like a passing 
cloud 

That pauses on a mountain 
summit high, 

Monte Cassino’s convent rears its 
proud 

And venerable walls against the 
sky. 

Well 1 remember how on foot I 
climbed 

The stony pathway leading to its 
gate ; 

Above, the convent bells for \ esper s 
<'himcd, 

Below, the daikening town grew 
desolate. 

Well I icmembei thelow.irch and 
dark, 

'riic couityarci with its well, the 
terrace wide, 

Ki om which, fai down, the \ alley 
like a ]>ark 

V(‘ile<l m the (wening mists, was 
dim dcs(‘ricd. 

The day was dying, an<i with feeble 
hands 

Caressed the mountain tops ; the 
vales between 

Darkened ; the river in the 
mcadow-lancis 

Sheathed itself as a sword, and 
was not seen. 

The silence of the place was like a 
sleep, 

So full of rest it seemed ; each 
passing tread 

Was a reverberation from the 
deep 

Recesses ot the ages that aic 
dead. 
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For, more than thirteen centuneb 
ago, 

Benedict fleeing from the gates 
of Rome, 

A youth disgusted with its vice and 
woe, 

Sought in these mountain soli- 
tudes a home. 

lie founded here his Convent and 
his Rule 

Of prayer and work, and counted 
work as prayer ; 

The pen became a clarion, and his 
school 

Flamed like a beacon in the 
midnight air. 

What though Boccaccio, m his 
reckless way, 

Mocking the hizy ]>rotherhood, 
deplores 

The illuminated manuscripts, that 
lay 

Torn and neglected on the dusty 
floors } 

Boccaccio was a novelist, a child 

Of fancy and of fiction at the 
best 1 

This the urbane librarian said, and 
smiled 

Incredulous, as at some idle jest. 

Upon such themes as these, witii 
one young friar 

I sat conversing late into the 
night, 

Till in its cavernous chimney the 
wood-fire 

Had burnt its heart out like an 
anchorite. 

And then translatetl, in iny convent 
cell, 

Myself yet not myself, in dreams 
I lay, 

And, as a monk who hears the 
matin bell, 

Started from sleep; already it 
was day. 


From the high window I beheld 
the scene 

On which Saint Benedict so oft 
had gazed, ^ 

The mountains and the valley in 
the sheen 

Of the bright sun, — and stood as 
one amazed. 

Gray mists were rolling, rising, 
vanishing ; 

The woodlands glistened with 
their jewelled crowns ; 

Fai off the mellow bells begun to 
ring 

For matins in the half-awakened 
towns. 

The conflict of the Present and the 
Past, 

The ideal and the actual in our 
life, 

As on a field of battle held me 
fast, 

Where this world and the next 
world were at strife. 

For, as the valley from its sleep 
awoke, 

I saw the iron horses of the 
steam 

Toss to the morning air their plumes 
of smoke, 

And woke, as one awaketh from 
a dream. 


AMALFI. 

SwKK'r the memory is to me 
( >f a land beyond the sea, 

Where the waves and iiKnintains 
meet, 

Where, amid her mulberry-trees 
Hits Amalfi in the heat, 

Bathing ever her white feet 
In the tidelcss summer seas. 
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In the middle of the town. 

From its fountains in the hills, 
Tumbling through the narrow 
gorge, 

The Canneto rushes down, 

Turns the great wheels of the 
mills. 

Lifts the hammers of the forge. 

'Tis a stairway, not a street. 

That ascends the deep ravine, 
Where the toirent leaps between 
Rocky walls that almost meet. 
Toiling up from stair to stair 
Peasant girls their burdens bear ; 
Sunburnt daughters of the soil, 
Stately figures tall and straight. 
What inexorable fate 
Dooms them to this life of toil ? 

Lord of vineyards and of lands. 

Far above the convent stands. 

On Its terraced walk aloof 
Leans a monk with folded hands, 
Placid, satisfied, serene, 

I.ooking down upon the scene 
Over wall and led tiled roof; 
Wondering unto what good end 
All this toil and traffic tend, 

And why all men cannot be 
Free from caie and free fiom pain, 
And the sordid love of gain, 

And as indolent as he, 

^yhere are now the freighted barks 
From the marts of east and west ? 
Where the knights in iron saiks 
Journeying to the Holy Land, 

(Ilove of steel upon the hand, 

Orosb of crimson on the breast? 
^Vhele the pomp of camp and 
couit ? 

Where the pilgiims with their 
prayers ? 

Where the merchants with their 
waies, 

,yiid their gallant hiigantines 
Sriiling safely into port 
Chased by coisair Algeimes.’" 


Vanished like a fleet of cloud, 
Like a passing trumpet-blast, 

Are those splendours of the just. 
And the commerce and the crowd 
Fathoms deep beneath the seas 
Lie the ancient wharves and qua> 
Swallowed by the engulfing w a\ es 
Silent streets and vacant halls. 
Ruined roofs and towers and 
Hidden from all moital eyes 
Deep the sunken < ity lies : 

Even cities have their gr<i\f‘s I 

This is an enchanted land ! 

Round the headlands far away 
Sweeps the blue S.Llcrnian bay 
With its sickle of white sand ; 
Further still and furthermost 
On the dim-discovered coast 
Paestum with its ruins lies, 

And its roses all in bloom 
Seem to tinge the fatal skies 
Of that lonely land of doom. 

On Ins ten<ice, high m air, 
Nothing doth the good monl c,n(t 
Foi such w'orlclly themes as the -e. 
From the garden just below 
Little puffs of pertunu‘ bhm, 

And a sound is in his ears 
Of the inunnur of the bees 
In the shining eh<.*stnut -tree's ; 
Nothing else he heeds or heai* . 

All the landscape seems Ui SHtum 
In the happy atternoon ; 
islowly oVr liis senses creep 
The encroaching waves of sleep, 
And he sinks as sank the tow n. 
Unresisting, fathoms down, 

Into caverns cool and deep ! 

Walled about with drifts (jf .snow, 
Hearing the fierce north wind !dow , 
Seeing all the lands(*aj>e white, 

And the river cusetl in i< i\ 

Comes this memory of delight. 
Comes this vision unto me 
Ufa long-lo.st Paradise 
In the land beyond the sea 







THE SERMON OF ST. 
FRANCIS. 

Ul' boared the Jark into the air, ; 
A shaft of song, a winged prayei, 

As if a soul, released from pain, 
Were flying back to heaven again. , 

bt. Francis hcaul; it was to him | 
An emblem of the Seraphim ; ' 

The upward motion of the fire, | 

The light, the heat, the heart's de- 
sne. 

Around Assisi’s convent gate 
The birds, God’s poor who cannot i 
wail, ; 

From inooi and meie and daik- | 
some wood 

Came flocking foi their dole of food. 

I 

* () biother buds,’ St. F'uiucis .said, ' 
‘ ^’e come to me and ask for bread, 
But not with bread alone to-day | 
Shall ye be led and sent away. 

‘ Vc shall be fed, ye happy birds, 
With manna of celestial words ; 

Not mine, though mine they seem 
to be, 

Not mine, though they be spoken 
through me. 

'U, doubly aie >e bound to praise 
'Jlic gieat CrcMtor in your lays ; 

1 legiveth you your plumes ot down, 
Your crimson hoods, your cloaks 
of brown. 

MIe giveth you your wings to fly 
And breathe a purer air on high, 
And carcth for you everywhere, 
Who for yourselves so little care 1 ’ 

With flutter of swift wings and songs 
Together rose tlie feathered throngs, 
And singing scattered far apart ; 
Deep peace was in St. Fiaucis’ 
heart. 


lie knew not if the brotherhood 
His homily had understood ; 

I le only knew that to one ear 
The meaning of his words \n as clear. 


BELISARIUS. 

I AM poor and old and blind ; 

The sun burns me, and the wmd 
Blows through the city gate 
And covers me with dust 
From the wheels of the august 
Justinian the Great. 

It was for him 1 chased 
The Persians o’er wild and \v<iste, 
As (,eneial of the East ; 

Night after night I lay 
In their camps of yesteulay ; 

Their forage was iny fc*ist. 

For him, with sails of icd. 

And torches at mast-head, 

Piloting the great fleet, 

I swept the Afric coasts 
And scattered the Vandal hosts, 
Like dust in a windy street. 

For him I won again 
The Ausoiiian lealin and leign, 
Rome and Partheuope ; 

Aiul all the land was mine 
Fiom the summits of Apenniuc 
lo the shores ol either sea. 

For him, in my feeble age, 

I dared the battle’s rage, 

'Po save Byzantium’s slatt*, 
When the tents of Zabergan, 

Like snowdrifts overran 

The road of the Grolden (/ale. 

And for this, for this, behold I 
Infirm and blind and old, 

With gray, uncovered heatl, 
Beneath the very anh 
(Jf my triumphal man h, 

1 stand iUul beg my Inead I 
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Methinks I still can hear, 
bounding distinct and near, 

The Vandal monarch’s cry, 
As, captive and disgraced, 

With majestic step he paced, — 
'All, all is Vanity ! ’ 

Ah ! vainest of all things 
Is the gratitude of kings ; 

The plaudits of the crowd 
Are but the clatter of feet 
At midnight in the street, 

Hollow and restless and loud. 

But the bitterest disgrace 
Is to see for ever the face 

Of the Monk of Ephesus ! 

I'he unconquerable will 
This, too, can bear ; — I still 
Am Belisarius ! 


SONGO RIVER. 

NowftERK such a de\ious stream, 
vSave in fancy or in che.im, 
Winding slow through bush and 
brake, 

Links together lake and lake. 

Walled with woods or sandy shelf, 
liver doubling on itself, 

Flows the stream, so still and slow, 
That it hardly seems to flow. 

Never errant knight of old, 

Lost in woodland or on wold, 

Such a winding path pursued 
Through the sylvan solitude. 


Never schoolboy in his quest 
After hazel-nut or nest, 

Through the forest in and out 
Wandered loitering thus about. 

In the minor of its tide 
Tangled thickets on each side 
Hang inverted, and between 
Floating cloud or sky serene. 

Swift or swallow on the wing 
Seems the only living thing, 

Or the loon, that laughs and flics 
Down to those reflected skies. 

Silent stream ! thy Indian name 
Unfamiliar is to fame ; 

For thou hidest here alone, 

Well content to be unknown. 

But thy tranquil waters teach 
Wisdom deep as human speech, 
Moving without haste or noise 
In unbroken equipoise. 

Though thou turncst no l)usy 
mill, 

And ail cvei calm and still, 

JCven thy silence seems to say 
To the traveller on his way : 

'Traveller, huirying from the heat 
Of the city, stay thy feet 1 
Rest a while, no longer waste 
Life with inconsiderate haste I 

' Be not like a stream that brawls 
Loud with shallow waterfalls ; 

I But in quiet self-control 
i Link together soul and soul.’ 



FLIGHT THE FIFTH. 


THE HERONS OF ELM- 
WOOD. j 

Warm and still is the summer ‘ 
night, 

As here by the river’s brink I 
wander ; 

White overhead are the stars, and 
white 

The glimmering lamps on the < 
hillside yonder. ‘ 

Silent are all the sounds of day ; 

Nothing 1 hear but the chiip of 
ciickcts, 

And the cry of the herons winging 
their way 

O’er the poet’s house in the Kim- j 
wood thickets. I 

i 

Call to him, herons, as slowly you 
pass ^ I 

To your roosts in the haunts of i 
the exiled thrushes, j 

Sing him the song of the gieen ’ 
morass, | 

And the tides that water the ^ 
reeds and rushes. 

Sing him the mystical Song of the. 
Hem, 

And the secret that baftlcs our ; 
utmost seeking ; I 

For only a sound of lament we j 
discern, ; 

And cannot interpret the wotds 
you are speaking. | 

t 

Sing of the air, and the wiki delight j 
wings that uplift and winds : 
that uphold you, 

The joy of freedom, the rapture of 
flight 

Through the drift of the floating 
mists that enfokl you ; ' 


Of the landscape lying so far below, 
With its towns and rivers and 
desert places ; 

And the splendour of light above, 
and the glow 

Of the limitless, blue, ethereal 
spaces. 

Ask him if songs of the Troubadours, 
Or of Minnesingers in old bla< k- 
letter, 

Sound in his ears moie sweet than 
youi s, 

And if yours are not sweeter and 
wilder and better. 

Sing to him, say to him, here at 
‘ his gate, 

\\ here the boughs of the stately 
elms are meeting, 

Some one hath lingenal to meditate, 
And send him unseen this fiiend- 
ly greeting ; 

That many another hath done the 
same, 

I'hough not by a sound was the 
silence broktui ; 

'rhe surest pl(*dge <>f a deathless 
name 

Is the silent homage of thoughts 
unspoken. 


A DUTCH PICTURE. 

Simon Dank has come home again 
From cruising about with his 
biKxanecrs ; 

He has singed the 1>eard ot tlui 
King of Spain, 

An<l carrietl away the Dean of jiien 
And sold him in Algiers. 

In his house hy the Maese, with 
its roof tif lik^s, 

And vveathen’ooks flying aloft in 
air, 
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There are silver tankauls of antique 
styles, 

Plunder of convent and castle, and 
piles 

Of carpets rich and rare. 

In his tulip-garden there by the 
town, 

Overlooking the sluggish stream. 

With his Moorish cap and dressing- 
gown, 

The old sea-captain, hale and 
brown, 

Walks in a waking dieam. 

A smile in his gray mustachio lurks 

Whenever he thinks of the King 
of Spain, 

And the listed tulips look like 
Turks, ^ 

And the silent gardener as he 
woj ks 

Is changed to the Dean of Jaen. 

The windmills on the outermost 

VTi-ge of the landsc.ipe in the 
haiic, 

To him are towers on the Spanish 
roast, 

With whiskered sentinels at their 
post, 

Though thi§ is the river Maese. 

But when the winter rains begin, 

lie sits and smokes by the blaz- 
ing brands, 

And old seafaring men come in, 

( xoat-bearded, gray, and with 
double chin, 

And rings upon their hands. 

'riiey sit there in the shadow and 
shine 

Of the dickering fiie of the winter 
night ; 

Figures in colour and design 

Kike those by Rembrandt of the 
Rhine, 

Half darkness and half light. 


(pAecAje. 

Vnd they talk of ventuies lost ni 
w'on, 

And their talk is ever and ever 
the same. 

While they drink the red wme of 
Tarragon, 

From the cellars of some Spanish 
Don, 

Or convent set on flame. 

Restless at times with heavy strides 

He paces his parlour to and fro ; 

He is like a ship that at anchor 
lides, 

And swnngs with the rising and 
falling tides, 

And tugs at hei anchor-tow. 

Voices mysterious far and near, 

Sound of the wind and sound of 
the sea, 

Are calling and whispering in his 
ear, 

‘ Simon Danz ! Why stayest thou 
here ? 

Come foith and follow’ mo ! ’ 

So he thinks he shall take to the 
sea again 

For one more cruise with his 
buccaneers, 

To singe the beard of the King (if 
Spain, 

And capture another Dean of Jaen 

And sell him in Algiers. 


CASTLES IN SPAIN. 

How much of my young heart, O 
Spain, 

Went out to thee in days of yore ! 
What dreams romantic’ filled my 
brain, 

And summoned back to life again 
'Fhe J^aladins of ( 'harlemagne, 
The Cid Camp(^a(lol ! 



And shapes nioie shadowy than ‘ White sunshine floodinj^ squaie 
these, and stieet, 

In the dim twilight half revealed; Dark mountain-ranges, at whose 
Phoenician galleys on the seas, feet 

The Roman camps like hives of The livei -beds are dr>' with heat, — 
bees, All was a dream to me. 

The Goth uplifting from his knees | 

Pelayo on his shield. Vet something sombie and seveie 

O'er the enchanted landscape 
It was these memoiies perchance, leigned : 

Kiom annals of remotest eld, A terror in the atiiux^pheie, 

That lent the colouis of romance As if King Philip listened near, 

To every trivial circumstance, ( )r Toiquemada, the austere, 

And changed the form and conn- . llis ghostly sway maintained, 
tenance 

Of all that I beheld. ! The softer Andalusian skies, 

' Dispelled the sadness ami ih<‘ 
Old towns, whose history lies hid gloom ; 

In monkish chionide oi ihyme, 'fheie Cadi/. b> tin* seaside lie*,, 
Purgos, the birthplace of the ( id, \nd Se\ill<*\ oiange-oic haids ns(*, 
/ainoia and Valladolid, Making the land a paiadise 

'i'oledo, built and walled amid Uf beauty and of bloom. 

'Phe wais of Wamba’s timt‘ ; 

'Pheie (andova is hidden among 

'Die long, straiglit line of the high- ' 'I'ht* p.ilin, tho olive, ami liie 
way, vine ; 

The distant town that seems so * (iein of the South, by ptiets suug, 
near, And in whose Mostpio Alinau/.oi 

'I'hc peasants in the fields, that i hung 

stay I As lamps the helK that (met* h,*ul 

'I'heii toil to cross thennselves and ! ning 

pray, i At t'omposteiia'.s shune. 

When fiom the belfry at mid<lay | 

The Angelus they hear ; ! Put over all the rest supienu', 

j Tlie star of stars, the < ynosuie, 
While crosses in the mountain 'Phe artist’s and th<* poet’s theme, 
pass, I'he young man’s vision, the (dd 

Mules gay with tassels, the loud man’s dream, 
din ' (Timudu by its wimling stieam, 

( )f muleteer.s, the tethered ass i 'Phe dty of tlie Moor ! 

'Phat crops the dusty wayside I 

grass, i And there the Alhambra still iv* 

And ravali<*r.s with spurs of brass ! calls 

Alighting at the inn ; AladdiiVs palace of delight : 

I Allah il Allah 1 through its bull-. 
White hamlets’ hidden in hekls of ' Whispers the fountain as h falls, 
wheat, 1 'I'he Uarro darts beneath its 

White cities slimibenng by the ' walls, 
sea, I 'Phe hills with snow aie wlule. 
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Ah yes, the hills are white with 
snow, 

And cold with blasts that bite 
and freeze ; 

But in the happy vale below 

The oiange and pomegranate grow, 

And wafts of air toss to and fro 
The blossoming almond-trees. 

The Vega cleft by the Xenil, 

The fascination and allure 

Of the sweet landscape chains the 
will ; 

The traveller hngeis on the hill, 

His parted lips are breathing still 
The last sigh of the Mooi. 

How like a ruin ovei grown 
With flowers that hide the rents 
of lime, 

Stands now the Past that I have 
known, 

rustics in Spain, not built of stone 

But of white summer clouds, and 
lilown 

Into this little mist of rhyme ! 


Upon its terrace- walk I see 
A phantom gliding to and fro ; 

It is Colonna, — it is she 
Who lived and loved so long ago. 

Pescara’s beautiful young wife, 

The type of perfect womanhood, 

Whose life was love, the life of 
life, 

That time and change and death 
withstood. 

For death, that bieaks the marriage 
band 

In otheis, only closer pressed 

The wedding-ring upon her hand 
And closer locked and barred 
her breast. 

She knew the life-long martyrdom, 
The weariness, the endless ])ain 

Of waiting for some one to come 
Who never moie would roine 
again. 

The shadows of the rhestnut-treos, 


VITTORIA COLONNA. 

Vlttorifi (‘olontia, on tin* of hor 

tiusluml, tin* Mai<*h«'s(* <li Pnsr.ua, 
toiler eastlt* at (Inuiiine), ;tn<i (lir*it* 

wrote the upon ItiH deatli, jjaineU 

her the title (»l Do nie. 

Once more, once more, Inariine, 

I see Ihy purple hills I- once 
more 

I liear the billows of the bay 
Wash the white pebbh^s on thy 
shore. 

High o’er the sea-surge and the 
sands, 

Like a great galleon wie<’ke<l and 
cast 

Ashore by storms, thy castle stands, 
A mouldering laiidmaik of tlie 
Past. 


The odoiii of the oiiinge-ljlooms, 

The song of birds, and, more than 
those, 

The silence of deserted moms ; 

The respiration of the sea, 

' The soft caresses of the air, 

All things in nature seeme*d to ]>e 
‘ But ministers of her dttspair ; 

Till the o’erburdened heart, so 
long 

Impiisoncd in itself, found vent 

And voice in one impassioned song 

Of inconsola!)le lament. 

Then as the sun, though hidden 
from sight, 

Transmutes to gold the leaden 
mist, 

Her life was interfused with light, 

From realms that,thoughunseen, 
exist. 
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Inarimd ! Inarimd ! 

Thy castle on the crags above 
In dust shall crumble and decay, 
But not the memory of her 
love. 


THE REVENGE OF RAIN- 
IN-THE-FACE. 

In that desolate land and lone, 
Where the Big Horn and Yellow- 
stone 

Roar down their mountain path. 
By theii flies the Sioux Chiefs 
Muttered their woes and griefs 
And the menace of their wrath, 

^ Revenge ’ ’ nied Rain-in-tho- 
Face, 

* Revenge upon all the race 
Of the White Chief with yellow 
hair ! ’ 

And the mountains dark and high 
From their crags re-echoed the 
crjr 

Of his anger and despair. 

In the meadow, spreading wide 
By woodland and riverside, 

The Indian village stood ; 

All was silent as a dream, 

Save the rushing of the stream 
And the bluc-jay in the wood. 

In his war-paint and lus beads, 
Like a bison among the reeds, 

In ambush the Sitting Bull 
Lay with three thousand braves 
Crouched in the cleft.s and caves, 
Savage, unmerciful ! 

Into the fatal snare 
The White Chief with yellow hail 
And his three hundred men 
Dashed headlong, sword in hand ; 
But of that gallant band 
Not one returned again. 


! The sudden daikness of death 
Overwhelmed them like the breath 
I And smoke of a furnace fire : 

, By the river’s bank, and beUveen 
The locks of the ravine, 

They lay in their bloody attire. 

But the foemen fled in th(‘ night, 
And Rain-in-thc-Face, m his tliglu 
Uplifted high in air 
As a ghastly trophy, bore 
The brave heart, that heat no moie. 
Of the White Chief with yellow 
1 hair, 
i 

Whose w\as the right and the wTong * 
Sing it, O funeral song, 

With a voice that is full of teais.. 
And say that oui liroken faith 
! Wrought all this nun and scathe, 
In the Year of a Hundied Yeais. 


j TO THE RIVER YVETTE, 

j O LOVELY river of Yvette ! 

I ( ) darling river ! Iik<‘ a bride, 
i Some dimpled, bashful, fair LKclte, 
i Thou goes! to wed the <)rge\ 
tide. 

■ Maincourt, and lordly Dampieire, 

I See and salute th<‘e on thy w\ay, 
And, witli a blessing and a praytu, 
1 Ring thesweet ])eils of St. Forget. 

I 

i 'riie valley of Chevreuse in vain 
1 Would hold thee in its fond em* 
I brace ; 

' 'fhou glidest from its arms again 
And hurriest on with swifter pace. 

Thou wilt not stay; with restless 
f(‘et 

Pursuing still thine onward (light, 
Thougoestus one in haste to meet 
Her sole desin*, lua* heart’s de* 

liKht. 
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() lovely river of Vvette ! 

O dailing stream ! on l^alanred 
wings 

The wood-birds sang the chanson- 
nette 

That here a wandering poet sings. 


THE EMPEROR’S GLOVE. 

‘Combion faudrait-il dr- praux <rRspaffnr 
poiirlaiifun j^ant d** jjiaiub ur ' ’ A play 
upon the words! a glove, and Ga7td^ t}»‘ 
I rench fot ( '»h('nt 

( )N St. Ilavon’s tower, commanding 
Half of Flanders, his domain, 

< 'harks the Kmperor once was 
standing, 

While beneath him on the landing 
Stood Duke Alva and his tniin. 

Like a print in books of fables, 

Oi a model made for show, 

W'lth its pointed roofs and gables, 
Dormer windows, scrolls and la- 
bels, 

l.ay the c‘ity hir ladow. 

Througli its stjuares and streets 
and alleys 

I'ourcd the populace of Ghent ; 
As a routed anny rallies, 

Or as rivers run through valleys, 
Hurrying to their homes they 
went. 

^ X(^st of Lutheran misbelievers ! ’ 
Cn<‘d Duke Alva as he gazed ; 

* Haunt of traitors and deceivers, 
Stronghold of insurgent weavers, 
Let il to the ground be laxed ! ’ 

On tile l'hn])eiors (an the featliei 
Nods, as laugliing he rejdics : 
‘How many skins of Spanish 
leather, 

'flunk you, would, if stitched lo- 

go Iiei, 

M.ike a glovt* of .such a size ?’ 


A BALLAD OF THE FRENCH 
FLEET. 

OCTOBER, 1746 
Mr Thomas Prince logminr. 

A FLEET with flags arrayed 
Sailed from the port of lirest, 
And the Admiral’s ship displayed 
The signal : ‘ Steer southwest.’ 
For this Admiral D’Anville 
Had sworn by cross and crown 
To lavage with fire and steel 
Our helpless Boston Town. 

'Thcie were lumouis in the street. 
In the houses there was fear 
Of the coming of the fleet, 

And the danger hovering near. 
And while from mouth to mouth 
Spread the tidings of dismay, 

I stood in the Old South, 

I S.aying humbly : ‘ Let u.s pray ' 

‘ 0 Lord ! we would not advise ; 

I But if in thy Providence 
A tempest should arise 
To <liiv<‘ the Frenc h Fleet hem e, 
And scatlei it far and wid(‘, 

Or sink it in the sea, 

We should be satisfied, 

And thine the glory be.* 

Thi.s was the prayer I made, 

For my soul was all on flame, 
And even as I prayed 
The answering tempest came ; 

II came with a mighty power, 
Shaking the windows and w’alk, 

And tolling the bell in the tower, 
As it tolls at funerals. 

j The lightning suddenly 

I Unsheathed its flaming sword, 
And I cried : ‘ Stand still, and see 
The salvation of the Loril ! ’ 
fhe heavens were black with clotul, 
'riie sea was white with hail, 

\nd ever more fierce and loud 
Jilew the < U’tobei gak. 
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The fleet it overtook, 

And the broad sails in the van 
Like the tents of Cushan shook, 

Or the cuitains of Midian. 

Down on the reeling decks 
Crashed the o’erwhelming seas ; [ 
Ah, never were there wrecks 1 
So pitiful as these ! ! 

Like a potter’s vessel broke \ 

The great ships of the line ; 

They were carried away as a 
smoke, 

Or sank like lead in the brine. ! 
O Lord ! before thy path 
They vanished and ceased to be, ' 
When thou didst walk in wrath | 
With thine hoises thiough the 
sea ! 


Seven hundred and fouiscoie 
Men at aims his liveiy woie, 

Did his bidding night and day. 
Now, through legions all unknown, 
He was -wandering, lost, alone, 
Seeking without guide his way. 

Suddenly the pathway ends, 

Sheer the precipice descends, 
Loud the torrent loars unseen ; 
Thirty feet from side to side 
Yawns the chasm ; on aii must 
ride 

He who crosses this ra\ine. 

Following close in his pursuit. 

At the piecipico’s foot, 

Reyhan the Aiab of Oifah 
I billed with his hunched men. 
Shouting upw'aid fiom tlie glen, 
‘La I mil ilia Allah !' 


THE LEAP OF ROUSHAN 
BEG. 

Mouni'K 1> on Kyi at strong and 
fleet, 

His chestnut steed with four white 
feet, 

Roushan Beg, called Kurroglou, 
Son of the road and bandit chief, 
Seeking refuge and relief, 

Up the mountain patinvay flew 

Such w%as Kyi at’s wondrous spe<*<L 
Ncvei yet could any steed 
Reach the dust-cloud in his 
course. 

More than maiden, more than vvifes 
More than gold and next to life* 
Roushan the* Robber lov(‘d his 
horse. 

In the land tliat lies beyond 
i'^rzeroum and 'frebizond, 
(hirden-girt his fortress stood ; 
Plundered khan, or caiavan 
Journeying north from Koordistan, 
< lave him wealth and wine an<l 
food. 


(jcntly Roushiin Ih'g caiesscd 
Kyrat’s foreliead, neck, and liUMst ; 

Kissed him upon both his c'jes : 
Sang to him in Ins v\ild w<iy, 

, As upon the topmost spray 
I Sings a bird befoie it fln-s. 

‘ (> my Kyrat, O my .stewed, 

Round and slender as a ic(M, 
(hiiiy me this peril thiough ! 
Satin housings shall be thme. 
Shoes of gold, O Kyrat mine, 

< ) thou soul of Kunoglou ’ 

; ‘ Soft thy skin as silken skein, 

Soft as w'oman’s hair thy mam*, 

I 'fcndcT are thine eyes and tnu*; 

I All thy hoofs like ivory shine, 

I Polished bright; (), life of mine, 
l.eap, tmd rescue Kurroglou ! ' 

Kyrat, then, the strong and fleet, 
Diew together his four white feet, 
Paused a moment on the veige, 
Measured wath his eye the space*, 
And into the aii’s emlirace 

lasnpecl as le.ips the ocean surge. 
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As the ocean surge o’er sand 
Bears a swimmer safe to land, 
Kyxat safe his rider bore ; 
Rattling down the deep abyss 
Fragments of the piecipice 
Rolled like pebbles on a shore. 

Roushan’s tasselled cap of red 
Trembled not upon his head, 
Careless sat he and upright ; 
Neither hand nor bridle shook, 
Nor his head he turned to look, 

As he galloped out of sight. 

Flash of harness in the air, 

Seen a moment like the glare 
Of a sword drawn from its sheath ; 
Thus the phantom horseman 
passed, 

And the shadow that he cast 
Leaped the cataract underneath. 

Reyhan the Arab held his breath 
While this vision of life and death 
Passed above him. ‘ Allahu ! ’ 
Cried he. ^ In all Koordistan 
Lives there not so brave a man 
As this Robber Kurroglou ’ ’ 

HAROUN AL RASCHID. 

One day, Haroun A1 Raschid read 
A book wherein the poet said • ~ 

* Where are the kings, and where 
the rest 

Of those who once the world pos- 
sessed ? 

‘ They’re gone with all their pomp 
and show, 

They’re gone the way that thou 
shalt go. 

‘0 thou who choosest for thy share 
The world, and what the woild 
calls fair, 

‘ Take all that it can give or lend, 
But know that death is at the end ! ’ 

H aroun A1 Raschid bowed hishead : 
Tears fell upon the page he read. 


KING TRISANKU. 

VISWAMITRA the Magician, 

By his spells and incantations. 

Up to Indra’s realms elysian 
Raised Trisanku, king of nations. 

Indra and the gods offendeil 
Hurled him downward, and dc‘- 
seen ding 

In the air he hung suspended. 
With these equal poweis con- 
tending. 

Thus by aspirations lifted, 

By misgivings downward diiven, 

Human hcaits are tossed ami 
drifted 

Midway between earth and 
heaven. 


A WRAITH IN THE MIST. 

‘Sn, I should Imild ino a foi fification, >f 

I ranie to liv(‘ h<‘ri‘ ’ - Boswrr i ’s 

On the green little isle of Inch- 
kenneth, 

Who is it that walks by the shore, 

vSo gay with his Highland ]>lue 
bonnet, 

So brave with his targe and 
claymore ? 

His form is the form of a giant, 

But* his face wears an aspect of 
pain ; 

Can this be the Laird of Inch- 
kenneth ? 

Can this be Sir Allan McLean? 

Ah, no 1 It is only the Rambler, 

I'he Idler, who lives in Iktit 
Couit, 

And who says, wcio lie Lainl of 
inchkenneth, 

He would wall himself louml 
with a fort. 
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THE THREE KINGS. 

Thrke Kings came riding from fai 
away, 

Melchior and Gaspar and Bal- 
tasar ; 

Three Wise Men out of the East 
were they, 

And they travelled by night and 
they slept by day, 

For their guide was a beautiful, 
wonderful star. 

The star was so beautiful, large, 
and clear, 

That all the other stars of the sky ^ 

IJccame a white mist m the at- 
mosphere, I 

And by this they knew that the j 
coming was ne<ii ! 

Of the Ihincc foretold m the | 
piophccy. 

Three caskets they bore on thcii 
saddle-bows, 

Three caskets of gold with golden 
keys ; 

Their robes were of crimson silk 
with rows 

Of bells and pomegranates and 
furbelows, 

Their turbans like blossoming 
almond-trees. 

And so the Three Kings rode into 
the West, 

Thiough the dusk of night, ovei 
lull and d(‘ll, 

And sometimes they nodded with 
beard on breast, ! 

And sometimes talked, as they 
paused to r<‘st, 

Willi the people they met at some , 
w'ayside well. j 

G)f the child that is boin,’ said 
Baltasai, | 

^ (iood people, I jiray you, tell us ' 
the news ; 


Foi we in the East ha\e seen his 
star, 

And have iidden fast, and ha\e 
iidden fai, 

To find and w'orship the King of 
the Jew’s.’ 

And the people answered, 'You 
ask m vain ; 

We know of no kmg but Heiod 
1 the < ireat I * 

I They thought the Wise Men W(*re 
I men insane, 

As they spurred their horses across 
the plain, 

Like iideis in liasle, and who 
cannot wait. 

And when the> ( ame to Jfun.Mi- 
Icin, 

liciod the tiieat, wholutd lusud 
this thing, 

Sent for the Wi.a* Men and que.'*- 
. tioned lh(*m ; 

! And said, ‘Go dravn unto Beth- 
lehem, 

And bring me tklingsof this new 
kiiifj.’ 

So they hkIo away ; and the stai 
stood still, 

The only one in th(‘ giay 
I mom; 

I ^'es, it stopped, it stood '.till of i\ . 

! own liee will, 

; Right ovei Betldi hem on the hill, 

- 'The city of Duv id wheu; ('lui.-.{ 
wuis born. 

And the 'riirec Kings khU* through 
the gate and the guani, 

Through the silent street, till 
their horses tunu'd 
And neighed as tln-y enteH‘d the 
great inn-yard ; 

But the windows weie closed, and 
the doors were baned, 

And only a light in the stable 
burned. 
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Anti cradled tiicro in the .scented 
hay, 

In the air made bweet by the 
bicath of kinc, 

'Fhc little child in the inanj^er lay, 

The child, that would be kiny one 
d<iy 

Of a kingdom not human but 
divine. 

Ilis mother Maiyof Aazaieth 

S<it watching beside his phu c ot 
lest, 

, Itching the cnen tlou oI hi.s 
bieath, 

For the joy of hfeaiul the teiroi ot 
de<ith , 

\N'erc mingled together in hci 
breast. I 

'i'hcy laid their offerings at hi.s feet : j 

'Fhe gold was their tribute to a 
King, 

'Fhe fiankiiK en.se, with its odoui 
Mv<*et, 

its t(H‘ the Priest, the I*<u’a(.lete. 

'i*he inyiih foi thebody’shurying. 

^Xiid the inotiier aondeied ami ' 
ho\\<‘<i iicr lusid, | 

And sat as still as a .'statue of j 
stone ; 

Her heart was troubled yet <om- 
forteil, 

Kemembering what the Angel had 
said 

Of an endless reign and t>i 
David’s throne. 

'Hum the Kings rod(* out ol the 
oly gate, 

With a v'laltei ol hoofs in pitnid 
array ; 

Hut they went not ba<'k to Herod 
the (ireat, 

JA»r tht7 knew Ins malue and 
fe.ired his hate, 

And reUiined to thdr homes by 
another u.jy. 


SONG. 

S'^A^, Stay at home, ni) he.irt, and 
lest ; 

1 loinc-keeping heaits are haiipie.-*!, 

F'or those that wander they know 
not where 

Aie full of troubh; and full of < aie; 

'Fo stay at home is 

W^eary and homesit k and di ,• 
tu*''secl, 

'Flu'y wandiM* east, they w.uidei 
u est, 

\nd aie bafOed and beaten and 
blown about 

By the winds of the w'iiderue:>b ol 
doubt ; 

'Fo stay at home h liest. 

Then .stay at home, my heart, and 
rest ; 

'Fhe bird is safe.st in Its nest ; 

O’ei all that flutter tlieii wings and 

A hawk is hovering m the sky; 

'Fo stay at home is i>est. 


THE WHITE CZAR, 

till U hltl t /.K P, PflM f|) 
leUMKlik.i, iaihft' ai»a l.uutjn, 

ttii" mk 1 n>i UtepMM ri}»I> 
.ut* l<Mm ol J{>vtllg to IIh' t /,*) IM ill, u 
|K,pulitt 

Dost thou see on the ram[iartA 
height 

'Fhat wreath of mist, in th<* light 
< >f the midnight moon ? c i, In 4 ! 

It is not a wreath of mist ; 

It Ls the (Vur, the White < /at, 
Hatyushkal Gosudar! 

, He has heard, among the dead, 

I 'I he artillery roil o'erhead ; 

'Fhe drums ami lint tramp of kei 
Of hi* ..oldiery hi the street ; 

He is awake’ the White ( /ai, 
Balyu.^hka I i aemdat ! 





1 1 e has heard in the gra\ e the ci les 
Of his people : ‘ A^\ake ! arise ! ’ 
He has rent the gold brocade 
Whereof his shroud %\as made ; 

He is risen ! the White C/ar, 
Batyushka ! Gosudar ! 

From the Volga and the Don 
He has led his aimies on, 

Over rivei and morass, 

Ovei desert and mountain pass ; 
The Czai, the Orthodox Czar, 
Batyushka ! Gosudar ! 

1 le looks from the mountain-chain 
'foward the seas, that cleave in 
twain 

I’he continents ; his hand 
Points southw’ard o’ei the land 
Of Roumili ' O C/ar, 

Batyushka ! Gosudai ’ 

And the woids break from his lips: 
'I am the buildci of ships, 

And my ships shall sail these seas 
To the Pillais of Hercules ! 

I say it ; the White C/ar, 
Batyushka ! Gosudar ! 


, ‘ I'he Bosphorus shall be liee ; 

I It shall make room for me ; 

And the gates of its w^ater-streets 
Be unbarred before my fleets. 

1 say it ; the White Czar, 
Batyushka ! ( msudar I 

‘And the Christian shall no moic 
lie crushed, as heretofoie, 
Beneath thine iron iiile, 

0 Sultan ofistamboul ! 

1 swear it ; I the Czar, 

Batyushka ! Gosudai ! 


I DELIA. 

! SwLET as the tendei fragrance that 
sur\ ives, 

Wlicn martyied floweis bieathc 
out their little lives, 

Sweet as a song that (nice consoled 
oui ])ain, 

P>ut newer will be sung to us <igain, 

Is thy leniembrauce. Now the 
hour of lest 

J lath c oine tothcc. Sleep, darling, 
it is best. 
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PART 1. 


PRELUDE. 

'I HE WAYSIDE INN, 

One Autumn night, in Sudbuiy 
town, 

Across the meadows baie and 
brown, 

The windows of the wayside inn 
Oleamed red with firelight through 
the leaves 

Of woodbine, hanging from the eaves 
Their crimson curtains rent and 
thin. 

As ancient is this hoslehy 
As any m the land may be, 

Built in the old Colonial d<iy, 

When men lived in a grander 
. ^vay, 

With ampler hospitality ; 

A kind of old Hobgoblin I hill, 

Now somewhat fallen to decay, 
With weather-stains upon the wall, 
And stairways worn, and crazy 
doors, 

And creaking and uneven floors, 
And chimneys huge, and tiled and 
tall. 

A region of repose it seems, 

A place of slumber and of dreams, 
Remote among the wooded hills ! 
For there no noisy lailway speeds, 
Its torch-race scattering smoke and 
gleeds ; 

lint noon and night, the panting 
teams 

Stop under the gieat oaks, that 
throw 

Tangles of light and shade lielow, 


I On roofs and doors and window- 
i sills. 

j Across the road the barns display 
I Their lines of stalls, their mows of 
I liay ; 

Thiough the wide doors the breezes 
blow, 

The wattled coiks stiut to and fro, 
And, half effaced by rain and shine, 
The Red Hoise prances on the sign. 

Round this old-fashioned, cpiaint 
abode 

Deep silence reigned, save when a 
gust 

Went rushing down the < ountry 
road, 

I And skeletons of leaves, ,ind dust, 
j \ moment ({iiickened by its 
! Shuddered and danced their dance 
of 

I And through the ancient oaks oVr- 
i head 

j Mysterious voii'cs moaneti and tied, 

I Hut from the parlour of the inn 
! A pleasant murmur smote the ear, 
lake water rushing through a weir; 
Oft interrupted by the din 
Of laughter and of loml applause, 
And, in each intervening^ jiiUra*, 

The inusic of a violin. 

The fiielight, she<lding f>vt‘r all 
' The splendour of its ruddy gkn\, 
Filled the whole p^irlour large iimi 
low ; 

It gleamed on waiuMot and on wall, 

It touchetl with inou; than wonted 
griuo 

isui Prim ess .Mary's pit.tured face; 
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It bronzed the rafters overhead, 

On the old spinet’s ivor>' keys 
It played inaudible melodies, 

It crowned the sombre clock with 
flame, 

The hands, the hours, the maker’s 
name, 

And painted with a livelier red 
The Landlord’s coat-of-arms again; 
And, flashing on the window-pane, 
Emblazoned with its light and shade 
The jovial rhymes, that still remain, 
Writ near a century ago. 

By the great Major Molineaux, 
Whom Hawthorne has immortal 
made, 

] before the blazing fire of wood 
JCiect the lapt musician stood ; 
And ever and anon he bent 
1 1 is head upon his instrument, 

And seemed to listen, till he caught 
Confessions of its secret thought,— 
'I'he joy, the triumph, the lament, 
The exultation ancl the i)ain ; 

Then, by the magic of his uit, 

He soothed the th robbings ol Us 
heart, 

And lulled it into peace again. 

Around the fireside at their case 
There sat a group of friends, en- 
tranced 

With the delicious melodics ; 

Who from the fai-off noisy town 
Had to the wayside inn come 
down, 

To icst beneath its old oak-tiees. 
The firelight on their faces gLinced, 
Their shadows on the wainscot 
danced, 

And, though of different lands and 
speech, 

Each had his tale to tell, and each 
Was anxious to be pleased and 
please. 

And whilethc sweet musician plays. 
Let me in outline sketch them all, 
Perchance uncouth ly as the blaze 


With its uncertain touch poitiavs 
Their shadowy semblance on the 
wall. 

But first the Landlord will 1 trace . 
Grave in his aspect and attire ; 

A man of ancient pedigiee, 

A Justice of the Peace was he, 
Known in all Sudbury as ‘ d’he 
Squire.’ 

Proud w'as he of his name and 
race, 

Of old Sir William and Sir Hugh, 
And m the pailour, full in \iew’, 
His coat-of-arms, well framed and 
glazed, 

Upon the \vail in colours bla/cd , 
He beareth gules upon his shield, 

A chcvion aigcnt m the tield, 

With thice wolfs-heads, and loi 
the crest 

A Wyvern pait-pei-p.ik* addussed 
I’pon a helmet bailed ; ])cdow 
The scroll leads, * By the n.iine (d’ 
Howe.’ 

And over this, no longei bright, 
Though glimmering with a latent 
light, 

Was hung the sword his giandsiie 
bore 

In the lebellious days of yore, 

I Dowm there at Chmrmd in the fight. 

A youth was theng of quiet wm)-., 

A Student of old books and day-, 
'Po whom all tongues and laud > 
weie known 

And yet a lover of his own ; 

! With many a soi.ial virtue giat'eii, 
And yet a friend of solitude ; 

A man of such a genial mood 
The heart of all things he em- 
braced, 

And yet of such fastidious taste, 

He never found the best too good. 
Books were his passion and delight, 
And in hi.s upper loom at home 
! Stood many a rate and sumptuous 
, tome, 
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In vellum bound, with gold bedight, 
Great volumes garmented in white, 
Recalling Florence, Pisa, Rome. 
He loved the twilight that surrounds 
The borderland of old romance ; 
Where glitter hauberk, helm, and 
lance, 

iVnd banner waves, and trumpet 
sounds, 

And ladies ride with hawk on wrist, 
And mighty waniois sweep along. 
Magnified by the puiple mist, 

The dusk of centuries and of song. 
The chronicles of Charlemagne, 

Of Merlin and the Mort d’Arthure, 
Mingled together in his brain 
With tales of Flores and Blanche- 
fleur, 

Sir Ferumbras, Sir Kglamour, 

Sir Launcelot, Sir Morgadour, 

Sir Guy, Sir Bevis, Sir Gawam 

A young Sicilian, too, was theio ; 
In bight of Kina born and bred, 
Some brcMth of its volcanic air 
Was glowing in his hcait and brain, 
And, being icbelliou.s to his Iieg<*, 
After Pal(*nno’s fat.il siege, 

Acjo.s.s the we.stein seas lie 
In good King BoinbaKhappyieign, 
His face was like a bumiiKT night, 
All flooded with a diusky light ; 
llib hands were small; his teeth 
shone white 

As sea-bhells, when he smiled or 
spoke ; 

llis sinews supple and strong as 
oak ; 

Glean shaven was he as a priest 
Who at the mass on Sunday sings, 
Save that upon his upper lip 
His beaul, a good palm’s length at 
least, 

Level and jwinted at the tip, 

Shot sideways, like a sw'allow's 
wings. 

I'he p<»ets read he o'er and o'er, 
And most of all the Immortal Foui 
Of Italy ; and next to those, 


The story-telling bard of prose, 
Who wrote the joyous Tuscan 
tales 

Of the Decameron, that make 
Fiesole’s green hills and vales 
Remembered for Boccaccio’s sake. 
Much too of music was his thought ; 
The melodies and measures fraught 
With sunshine and the oppi air, 

Of vineyards and the singing sea 
Of his beloved Sicily ; 

And much it pleased him to peruse 
The songs of the Sicilian muse, 
Bucolic songs by Meli sung 
In the familiar peasant tongue, 
That made men say, Mlehold ! 
once moie 

The pitying gods to e<irlli restore 
Theocritus of Syracuse ! ’ 

A Spanish Jew fiom Alicant 
With aspect grand and grave w<is 
there ; 

Vender of silks and fabrics larc, 
And attar of rose fioin the Levant. 
Like an old Patiiaich he appealed, 
Abiaham oi Isaa<’, or at least 
Some later Pio{>liet or High Priest; 
With lustuHis eyes, and olive skm, 
.\nd, wildly tossed irom cheeks and 
chin, 

The tumbling (Mtaract of his beard. 
His garments bieathcd a siiicy 
scent 

Of cinnamon and sandal blent, 
Like the soft aromatic gales 
That meet the mariner, who sails 
Through the Moluccas, and the 
seas 

That wash the shoics of Celebes. 
All stories that refolded aie 
By Pierre Alphonse he knew by 
heart, 

And it was rumoured he i-ould say 
'Hie Paraliles of Sandabar, 

And all the Faldes of Pilpay, * 

( )r if not all, the greater part ! 

Well %ersccl was he in Hebrew 
botjks, 



Talmud and Taigum, and the lore 
Of Kabala ; and evermore 
There was a mystery in his looks ; 
His eyes seemed gazing far away, 
As if in vision or m trance 
He heard the solemn sackbut play, 
And saw the J ewish maidens dance, 

A Theologian, from the school 
Of Cambridge on the Charles, was 
theie ; 

Skilful alike with tongue and pen. 
He preached to all men everywhere 
The Gospel of the Golden Rule, 
The New Commandment given to 
men, 

Thinking the deed, and not the 
creed, 

Would help us in our utmost need. 
With reverent feet the earth he 
trod, 

Nor banished nature from his })lan, 
But studied still ^vith deep rescairh 
To build the Universal Church, 
Lofty as is the love of (lod, 

And ample as the wants of man. 

A Poet, too, was there, whose verse 
\\ as tender, musical, and terse ; 
'Phe inspiration, the delight, 

The gleam, the glory, the swift 
flight, 

Of thoughts so sudden, tliiit they 
seem 

The revelations of a dretUii, 

All these were his ; but with them 
came 

No envy of another’s fame ; 

He did not Imd his sleep lt*ss .swcfd 
For music in some neighbouiing 
street, 

Nor rustling hear in every breeze 
The laurels of Miltiadcs. 

Honour and blessings on his head 
Wliile living, good repoit when 
dead, 

Who, not loo eager for renown, 
Accepts, but docs not clutch, the 
crown I 


Last the Musician, as he stood 
Illumined by that fire of wood ; 
Fan -haired, blue-eyed, his aspect 
blithe, 

His figure tall and straight and 
lithe, 

And e\ery feature of his fiicc 
Revealing liis Norw'egiau race ; 

A radiance, streaming from w^ithin, 
Around his eyoe and forehead 
beamed, 

The Angel with the violin, 

Painted by Raphael, he seemed. 
He lived in that ideal world 
Whose language is not speech, but 
song ; 

Around liim evermoie the throng 
Of elves and sj>ritcs their dances 
wdnrled ; 

The Stioinkail sang, the (atauut 
hulled 

Itsheadlongwatcis tiointhc height; 
And mingled in the wild delight 
The scream of sea-birds in theii 
flight, 

The rumour of the foiest trees, 

The plunge of the nn})Iac4ible 
seas, 

T'he tumult of the wind at night. 
Voices of eld, like ti limpets Idow- 
ing, 

Old ballads, and wild mclodie.-^ 
I’hiough mist and daikne.s. ]huii 
ing forth, 

Like Kli\«igiir\s ri\cr flowing 
Out of the glaiiers of the North. 

The instrument on which he 
played 

Was in Cremona’s w'orkshops made, 
By a great muster of the jiust, 

Kre yet was lost the an divine ; 
Fashioned of maple and of pin<‘, 
That in Tyroliau foiests vast 
Had rocked and wrestled with the 
blast. 

Exquisite w'as it in design, 

Perfect in cadi minutest jiart, ^ 

A maivel of the lutir.t’s art : 
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And ill itb hollow cluimber, thus, 
The makei' fiom \\hose hands it 
came 

Had written Ins uniivalled name, — 
^ Antonins Stradivanus.’ 

And when he played, the at- 
mosphere 

Was filled with magic, and the ear 
Caught echoes of that Harp of 
Cold, 

Whose music had so weird a 
sound, 

The hunted stag foigot to bound, 
The leaping iivulet backward 
rolled, 

The birds came down fioni bush 
and trees 

The dead caiuc fiom beneath the 
sea, 

The maiden lo the har[)er’b knee ! 

'J’hc nuisii' ('eased ; the applause 
was loud, 

The pleased musajan smiled and 
bowed ; 

The wood-fire dapped its hands ol 
dam(‘, 

'fhe shadows on the w«unscot 
stirred, 

And from the harpsichord there 
came 

A ghostly murmur of acclaim, 

A sound like that sent down at 
night 

By hi refs of passage in their flight, 
From the remotest distance heard. 

'fhen silence followed ; then began 
A clamour tor the Landlord’s 
talc* 

I'lie story promised them of old, 
They said, but always left un- 
told ; 

And he, although a bashtui man, 
And all his courage seemed to 
fail, 

f'inding excuse of no avail, 

\ ieldccl ; and thus the story lan. 


THE LANDLORD'S TALE. 

1*AUL KEVKRK’s RIDl'.. 

Listen, my children, and you shall 
hear 

Of the midnight ride of i*aul 
Revere, 

On the eighteenth of April, in 
Seventy-five ; 

Hardly a man is now alive 

Who remembers that famous clay 
and ycai. 

I le said to his friend, ‘ It the I^ritish 
march 

By land or sea from the tow n to- 
night, 

Hang a lantcin aloft in the beltry 
arch 

! of the North Church tow’cr as a 
signal light,- 

( )ne, if by land, and two, if by sea ; 

And 1 on the opposite shore will be, 

Ready to ride and sprc'ad the alarm 

Thioiigh oveiy Middlesex village 
and faim, 

For the country folk to be up and 
to aim.’ 

'riien he said, HJood night!' and 
with muffled oar 

Silently rowed to the Charlestown 
shore, 

Just as the moon rose over the bay, 

Where swinging wide at her moor- 
ings lay 

The Somerset, British man-of-war ; 

A phantom ship, with each mast 
and spar 

Across the moon like a prison hai, 

And a huge black hulk, that was 
magnified 

By its own reflection in the tide. 

Meanwhile, his friend, through 
alley and street, 

Wanders and watches with eager 
ears, 
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'J'lll in the silence aiound liiin he 
heai s 

The mustei of men at the ban ark 
door, 

The sound of arms, and the tramp 
of feet, 

And the measured tread of the 
grenadiers, 

Marching down to their boats on 
the shore. 

Then he climbed the tower of the 
Old North Church, 

By the wooden stairs, with stealthy 
tread, 

To the belfry- chamber overhead, 

And startled the pigeons fiom theii 
perch 

On the sombre rafters, that round 
him made 

Masses and moving shape's of 
shade, — 

By the tiembling ladden, steep and 
tall, 

To the highest window in th<‘ 
wall, 

Whcie lie paused to listen and look 
down 

A moment on the roofs of the 
town, 

And the moonlight flowing ovin 
all. 

lieiicath, in the duirchyard, hiy tlu 
dc*a(l , 

In lh(‘ir night-enrampinent on tin* 
lull, 

Wrapped in silence so deep and 
still 

That he could hear, like a st'ntiiud’s 
tread, 

'rhe watchful night* wind, as it went 

Creeping along from tent to tent, 

And seeming to whisper, ‘All is 
well I ’ 

A moment only he feels the spell 

< )f the place and the hour, and the 

secret dread 

< )f the lonely belfry and the <i<‘ad ; 


Foi suddenly all hi^ ihuughis aie 
bent 

On a shadowy something fai av\ay. 

Where the ruer widens to meet the 
bay,- - 

A line of black that bends and 
floats 

On the rising tide, like a biidge of 
boats. 

Meanwhile, impatient to mount and 
ride, 

Booted and spurred, with a heavy 
stride 

On the opposite shore walked Paul 
"Revei e. 

Now he patted his horse's side, 

Now ga/.cd at the landscape fai 
and near, 

Then, impetuous, stamped tiu' 
earth, 

And turned and tightened liii 
.saddle-girth ; 

But mostly he wati hed with <‘ager 
searc'h 

Th(‘ belfr) -towel of the i >ld North 
<'hurc*h. 

As It lose ab(>v(‘ the graves on the 
lull, 

Lonely and sp(‘('tial and sombre 
and still. 

And lo ! as hi* looks, im the held y* . 
height 

A glimmei, and tlien a gleam ul 
light ’ 

1 1(‘ sjumgs to the sadtllt*, t lit* livulle 
he turns, 

But lingers and guues, till full on In', 
.sight 

A se<*omi lamp in the belfry hums ! 

A hurry of hoofs in a village 
.street, 

A shai)e in the moonlight, a hulk 
in the dark, 

An<l beneath, from tlie pehlfles, in 
passing, a spark 

Struck out by a steiul flying fearless 
an<i fleet : 
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That was all ! And yet, through 
the gloom and the light, 

The fate of a nation was riding that 
night ; 

And the spark struck out by that 
steed, in his flight. 

Kindled the land into flame with 
Its heat. 

He has left the village and mounted 
the steep, 

And beneath him, tranquil and 
broad and deep, 

Is the Mystic, meeting the ocean 
tides ; 

And under the alders, that skirt its 
edge. 

Now soft on the sand, now loud on 
the ledge, 

Is heard the tramp of his steed as 
he rides. 

It was twelve by the village clock 
When he crossed the bridge into 
Medford town. 

He heard the crowing of the cock, 
And the barking of the fanner’s 
dog, 

And felt the damp of the river fog, 
That rises aftei the sun goes 
down. 

It was one by the village clock, 
When he galloped into Lexington. 
He saw the gilded weathercock 
Swim in the moonlight as he 
passed, 

And the meeting-house windows, 
blank and bare, 

Gaze at him with a spectral glare, 
As if they already stood aghast 
At the bloody work they would 
look upon. 

It was two by the village dock, 
When he came to the biidge in 
Concord town. 

He heard the bleating of the flock, 
And the twitter of birds among the , 
trees, i 


And felt the breath of the morning 
breeze 

Blowing over the meadows brown. 

And one was safe and asleep in his 
bed 

Who at the bridge would be first to 
fall, 

Who that day would be lying 
dead, 

Pierced by a British musket-ball. 

You know the rest. In the books 
you have read, 

How the British Regulars fii cd and 
fled, — 

How the farmers gave them Ijall for 
ball, 

From behind each fence and flinn- 
yard wall, 

Chasing the red-coats down the 
lane, 

Then crossing the fields to emerge 
again 

Under the trees at the turn of th(‘ 
load, 

And only pausing to fire and load. 

So through the night lode Paul 
Revere ; 

And bO through the night went his 
cry of alarm 

'Fo every Middlesex village and 
farm,— 

A cry of defiance and not of fear, 

A voice in the darkness, a knock 
at the door, 

And a word that shall echo for ever- 
more I 

For, borne on a night-wind of the 
Past, 

Through all our histoiy, to the last, 

In the hour of darkness and peril 
and need, 

The people will waken and listen 
to hear 

The hurrying hoof-beats of that 
steed, ^ 

And the midnight message of Paul 
Revere. 
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INTERLUDE. 

The Landlord ended thus his tale, 
Then rising took down from its nail 
The sword that hung there, dim ; 

with dust, t 

And cleaving to its sheath with rust, 
And said, ‘ This sword was m the 
fight.’ 

The Poet seized it, and exclaimed, 

‘ It is the sword of a good knight, 
Though homespun was his coat-of- 
maih; 

What matter if it be not named 
Joyeuse, Colado, Durindale, 
Excalibar, or Aroundight, 

Or other name the books record ? 
Your ancestor, who bore this sword 
As Colonel of the Volunteers, 
Mounted upon his old gray maie, 
Seen here and theie and every- 
where, 

To me a grander shape appears 
Than old Sir William, or what not, 
Clinking about in foreign lands 
With iron gauntlets on his hands, 
And on his head an iron pot I 

All laughed ; the Landlord’s face 
grew red 

As his escutcheon on the wall ; 

He could not comprehend at all 
The drift of what the I^oet said ; 

For those who had been longest 
dead 

Were always greatest m his eyes ; 
And he was speechless with surprise 
To see Sir William’s plumed head 
Brought to a level with the rest, 
And made the subject of a jest. 

And this perceiving, to appease 
The Landlord’s wrath, the otheis’ 
fears, 

The Student said, with careless 
ease, 

‘ The ladies and the cavaliers, 

The arms, the loves, the ('ourtesies, 
The deeds of high emprise, I sing I 


Thus Ariosto says, in words 
That have the stately sti ide and ring 
Of armed knights and clashing 
swords. 

Now listen to the tale I bring ; 
Listen ! though not to me belong 
The flowing drapeiies of his song, 
The words that rouse, the voice that 
charms. 

The Landlord’s tale was one of 
arms, 

Only a tale of love is mine, 
Blending the human and divine, 

A tale of the Decameron, told 
In Palmieri’s garden old, 

By Fiametta, laurel-crowned, 
While her companions lay around, 
And heard the intermingled sound 
Of airs that on their enands sped, 
And w lid birds gossiping overhead, 
And lis{) of leaves, and fountain’s 
fall, 

And her own voice more sw(tet than 
all, 

Telling the tale, which, wanting 
these, 

P(Tchanre may lose its power to 
please.’ 


THE STUDENT'S TALE. 

THE FVLC'ON OK HER M'lDKRKa). 

One suinima morning, when th<j 
.sun was hot, 

Weaiy with labour in his garden- 
plot. 

On a rude bench beneath his cottage 
eaves, 

Ser Federigo sat among the leaves 

Of a huge vine, that, with its arms 
outspread, 

Hung its delicious clnsteis over- 
head. 

Below him, through the kmdy 
valley do weal 

The river Amo, like a winding road, 
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And from its banks were lifted high 
in air 

'Fhe spiles and roofs of Floience 
called the Fair ; 

'I'o him a marble tomb, that rose 
above 

1 1 is wasted fortunes and his buried 
love. 

I'oi there, in banquet and in tour- 
nament, 

His wealth had lavished been, his 
substance spent, 

To woo and lose, since ill his 
wooing sped, 

Monna Hiovanna, who his rival 
w’cd, 

Vet ever in his fancy reigned su- 
preme, 

The ideal woman of a young man\s 
dream. 

Then he withdrew, in poverty and 
pain, 

'fo this small farm, the last of his 
dcvinain, 

His only comfort and his only rare 

'I'ti jirune his vines, and plant the 
lig and peai ; 

His only foiest(‘r and only gue.st 

Ills fiilcon, faithful to him, wlam 
the rest, 

Whose willing hands ha<l found so 
light of yore 

The braxen knocker of IiLs palace 
door, 

Hat! now no strength to lift the 
w'tKiden latch, 

'fhat entrance gave beneath a roof 
of thatch. 

Companion of his solitary ways, 

Purveyor of his feasts on holidays, 

On him this melancholy man be- 
stowed 

'rite love with which his nature 
ov(*rflowed. 

And so the empty-handed years 
went round, 


Vacant, though voicefiil with pro- 
phetic sound, 

And so, that summer mom, he sat 
and mused 

With folded, patient hands, as he 
was used, 

And dreamily before his half-closed 
sight 

Floated the vision of his lost 
delight. 

Beside him motionless the drowsy 
bud 

Dreamed of the chase, and in his 
slumbering heard 

The sudden, scythe-like sweep of 
wings, that dare 

The headlong plunge thro’ eddying 
gulfs of air, 

Then, starting broad awake upon 
his perch, 

Tinkled his bells, like mass-bells in 
a church, 

And, looking at his master, seemed 
to say, 

HSei Federigo, shall we hunt to- 
day ? ’ 

Sei Federigo thought not of the 
chase ; 

'Die tendtu* vision of her lovely 
face, 

I will not say lu* seenis to see, he 
sees 

In the leaf-shadows of the trellises, 

Herself, yet not herself; a lovely 
child 

With flowing tresses, and eyes wide 
and wild, 

Coming undaunted up the garden 
walk, 

And looking not at him, hut at the 
hawk. 

‘ Beautiful falcon ! ’ said he, * would 
that I 

Might hold thee on my wrist, or see 
thee fly I ’ 

The voire was hers, ami made 
strange <‘choes start 
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Through all the haunted chambers 
of his heait, 

As an A^.olian harp through gusty 
doors 

Of some old ruin its wild music 
pours. 

‘ Who is thy mother, my fair boy ? ’ 
he said, 

His hand laid softly on that shining 
head. 

'Monna Giovanna. Will you let 
me stay 

A little while, and with your falcon 
play ? 

We live there, just beyond your 
garden wall, 

In the great house behind the 
poplars tall.’ 

So he spake on ; and Fcderigo 
heard 

As from afar each softly uttered 
word, 

And drifted onward through the 
golden gleams 

And shadows of the misty sea of 
dreams, 

As mariners becalme<l through 
vapours drift, 

And feel the sea beneath them 
sink and lift, 

And hear far off the mournful 
bieakers roai, 

And voices calling faintly from the 
shore 1 

Then, waking from his pleasant 
reveries, 

He took the little boy upon his 
knee.s, 

And told him stories of his gallant 
bird, 

Till ill their fiiendship he became a 
third. 

Monna Giovanna, widowed in her 
prime, 

Had come with friends to pass the 
summer time 


hill, 

Overlooking Floience, but retired 
and still ; 

With iron gates, that opened 
through long lines 

Of sacred ilex and centennial pines, 

And terraced gardens, and broad 
steps of stone, 

And sylvan deities, with moss o’er- 
grown, 

And fountains palpitating in the 
heat, 

And all Val d’Arno stretched be- 
neath its feet. 

Here in seclusion, as a widow may, 

The lovely lady whiled the houis 
away, 

Pacing m sable robes the statued 
hall, 

Herself the stateliest statue among 
all, 

And seeing moie and more, with 
secret joy, 

Her husband risen and living in 
her ))oy, 

Till the lost sense of life ieturne<i 
again, ^ 

Not as delight, but as ieli<‘f fioni 
pain. 

Meanwhile the boy, rejoicing in his 
strength, 

Stormed down the terraci^s fu»m 
length to length ; 

The sen^aming peacock < based in 
hot pin suit, 

And climbed the garden lidlises 
for fi uit. 

Put his chief pastime was to watch 
the flight 

Of a gerfalcon, soaiing into sight, 

Peyond the trees that Iringed the 
garden wall, 

Then downward stooping at some 
distant call ; 

And as he gazed full often wondered 
he 

Who might the master of the falcon 
lie, 
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Tntil that happy morninj^, \shen 
he found 

Master and falcon in the cott.i^e 
j^rouncl. 

And now a shadow' and a teiror fell 

On the great house, as if a passing- 
bell 

Tolled from the tower, and filled 
each spacious room 

With secn‘t awe, and preternatural 
gloom ; 

The pc'ttcd boy grew ill, and <lay 
by tiay 

fdned wuth mysteiious malady 
away» 

'I'he mother’s heart would not be 
comforted ; 

Her darling seemed to her already 
dead, 

And often, sitting by the sufferer’s 
side, 

‘ What can I do to comfort thee r ’ 
she cried. 

At tirst the siUmt lipsmadeno leply. 

Hut, movecl at length by her im- 
portunate <*iy, 

Mb\e im*,’ he ans\v<*retl, w'ith 
imploring tone, 

‘ Ser f'ederigo’s ftdc'on for my own V 

No answer could the astonishetl 
mother make ; 

How could she ask, e’en for her 
darling’s sake, 

Such favour at a luckless lover’s 
hand, 

Well knowing that to ask was to 
command ? 

Well knowing, w'hat all falconers 
('finfessed, 

In all th<i land that falcon was the 
best, 

'Fhe luasler’s iiride and passion 
and delight, 

And the sole pursuivant of this 
poor knight. 

But yet, for Ikt cliilds sake, she 
<*ould no less 


Than give assent, to soothe his 
j estlessness, 

So promised, and then promising 
to keep 

Her promise sacred, saw him fall 
asleep. 

The morrow was a bright Septem- 
ber morn ; 

The earth was beautiful as if new- 
born ; 

There w'as that nameless splendour 
eveiywiicre, 

I'hat wild exhilaration m the air, 

Which makes the passcis in the 
city street 

Congratulate each other as they 
meet. 

Two lovely ladies, clothed in cloak 
and hood, 

Passed through the garden gate 
into the wood, 

Under the lustrous leaves, and 
through the sheen 

(')f dewy sunshine showering down 
between. 

The om*, close-hoodcd, had the 
atti.K liv(‘ gia< c 

Which sorrow sometimes lends a 
woman’s face ; 

Her dark eves moistened with the 
mists that roll 

PVom the gulf-stream of passion in 
the soul ; 

The other with her hood thrown 
back, her hiiir 

Making a golden glory in the air, 

I ler cheeks suffused with an auroral 
blush, 

Her young heart singing louder 
than the thrush. 

So walked, that morn, through 
mingled light and shade, 

Each by the otlier’s presence 
lovelier made, 

Monna (liovanna and her bosom 
fiiend, 

Intent upon theirerrand anti its end. 
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They found Ser Federigo at his 
toil, 

Like banished Adam, delving in 
the soil ; 

And when he looked and these 
fair women spied, 

The garden suddenly was glorified; 

His long-lost Eden was restored 
again, 

And the strange river winding 
through the plain 

No longer was the Amo to his 
eyes, 

But the Euphrates watering Para- 
dise ! 

Monna Giovanna raised her stately 
head, 

And with fair words of salutation 
said : 

^ Ser Federigo, we come here as 
friends, 

Hoping in this to make some poor 
amends 

For past unkindness. I who neVr 
before 

Would even cross the threshold of 
your door, 

I who in happier days such piidc 
maintained, 

Refused your banquets, and your 
gifts disdained, 

This morning come, a self-invited 
guest, 

To pul your generous natuie to 
the test, 

And breakfast with you under your 
own vine.’ 

To which he answered : ‘ Poor 
desert of mine, 

Not your unkindness call it, for if 
aught 

Is good in me of feeling or of 
thought, 

From you it comes, and this last 
grace outweighs 

All sorrows, all regrets of other 
days.' 


And aftei fuithei compliment and 
talk, 

Amongthe asteis inthegarden walk 

He left his guests ; and to his cot- 
tage turned, 

And as he entered for a moment 
yearned 

For the lost splendours of the days 
of old, 

The ruby glass, the silver and the 
gold, 

And felt how piercing is the sting 
of pride, 

By want embittered and intensified. 

He looked about him for some 
means or way 

To keep this unexpected holiday ; 

Searched every cupboard, and then 
searched again, 

Summoned the maid, Nvho came, 
but came in vain ; 

‘ The Signoi did not hunt to-day,* 
she said, 

‘There’s nothing in the house but 
wine and liread.’ 

Then suddenly the drowsy falcon 
shook 

His little bells, with that sagacious 
look, 

Which said, as plain as language^ 
to the ear, 

^ If anything is wanting, I am heie !’ 

Yes, everything is wanting, gallant 
bird ! 

The master seized thee without 
fuither woid. 

Like thine own luie, he whirled 
thee round ; ah me ! 

The pomp and flutter of brav<* 
falconry, 

The bells, the jesses, the bright 
scarlet hood. 

The flight and the pursuit o’er 
field and wood, 

All these for evermore are eiuled 
now ; 

No longer victor, but victim 
thou ! 
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Then on the board a snow-white , 
cloth he spread, 

Laid on its wooden dish the loaf of 
bread, 

brought purple grapes with autumn 
sunshine hot, 

The fragrant peach, the juicy ber- 
gamot ; 

Then m the midst a flask of wine 
he placed, 

And with autumnal flowers the 
banquet graced. 

Ser Federigo, would not these suf- 
fice 

\Mthout ihy falcon stuffed with 
cloves and spice ? 

When all was ready, and the courtly 
dame 

With her companion to the cottage 
came, 

Upon Ser Fcdengo’s brain there 
fell 

The wiki enchantment of a magi<' 
.sp<'ll ! 

'I'he loom they entcicd, mean and 
low and small, 

Was chang<*d into a sumptuous 
bam{iiet-hall, 

\Mth fanfar<!S by a<*rial trumpets 
blown ; 

The rustic chair sb(‘ sat on was a 
throne ; 

He ate celestial food, and a divine 

Mavour was given to his country 
wine, 

And the poor falcon, fragrant with 
his spice, 

A peacock was, or bird of paradist* ! 

When the tepast was ended, lliey 
a lose 

And passed again into tlu* garden- 
do.se. 

'riien .said tlu* lady, * Far to<i well 
1 know, 

Kememljering still the days of long 
ago, 


Though you hetiay it not, with 
what surprise 

You see me here in this familiar 
wise. 

You have no children, and you can- 
not guess 

What anguish, what unspeakable 
distress 

A mother feels, whose child is lying 

111 , 

Nor how her heart anticipates his 
will. 

And yet for this, you see me lay 
aside 

All womanly reserve and check of 
pride, 

And ask the thing most precious 
in your sight, 

Your falcon, your sole comfort and 
delight, 

Which if you And it in your heart 
to give, 

My poor, unhappy boy perchance 
may live.’ 

S(*i Fedcrigo listens, and icplies,^ 

With tcais of love and pity in his 
eyes : 

• .‘Mas, dear lady ! there can be no 
task 

Hosueet to me as giving when you 
ask. 

One little hour ago, if I had 
known 

'Hiis wi.sh of yours, it would have 
been my own. 

But thinking in wliat manner 1 
could liest 

Do honour to tlie presence of my 
guest, 

1 deiuned that mithmg worthiei 
<!<nild be 

'fhan what most <k‘ru an<l pr<‘r ions 
was to m<s 

And so my gallant falcon breathed 
Ins last 

To furnish forth this morning our 
repast.’ 
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In mute contrition, mingled with 
dismay, 

The gentle lady turned her eyes 
away, 

Grieving that he such sacrifice 
should make, 

And kill his falcon for a woman’s 
sake, 

Yet feeling in her heart a woman’s 
pride, 

That nothing she could ask for was 
denied ; 

Then took her leave, and passed 
out at the gate 

With footstep slow and soul dis- 
consolate. 

I 

Three days went by, and lo ! a j 
passing bell I 

Tolled from the little chapel in the j 
dell ; 

Ten strokes Ser Fcdciigo hcaid, 
<ind said, 

Jkeathingaprayer, ^ Alas ! her child 
is dead ! ’ 

'riiiee months went by ; and lo ! a 
merrier chime 

Rang from the chapel bells at 
Christmas time ; 

The cottage was deserted, and no 
more 

Ser Federigo sat beside its door, 

But now, with servitors to do his will, 

In the grand villa, half-way up the 
hill, 

Sat at the Christmas feast, and at 
his side 

Monna Giovanna, his beloved bride, 

Never so beautiful, so kind, so fan, 

Enthroned once more m the old 
rustic chair. 

High-perched upon the back of 
which there stood 

The image of a falcon carved in 
wood, 

And underneath the insciiption, 
with a date, 

* All things come round to him who 
will but wait.’ 


INTERLUDE. 

Soon as the story i cached its end, 
One, over eager to commend, 
Crowned it with injudicious praise ; 
And then the voice of blame found 
vent, 

And fanned the embers of dissent 
Into a somewhat lively blaze. 

The Theologian shook his head ; 

^ These old Italian tales,’ he said, 
‘From the much-praised Decame- 
ron down 

Thiough all the rabble of the rest, 
Are either trifling, dull, or lewd ; 
The gossip of a neighbourhood 
In some remote provincial town, 

A scandalous chronicle at best ’ 
I'hcy seem to me a stiignant fen, 
Cirown rank with rushes and with 
reeds, 

Wheic a white lily, now and them 
Blooms in the midst of noxious 
weeds 

And deadly nightshade on Its 
banks.' 

To this the Student straight replied, 
‘ For the white lily, many thanks I 
One should not say, with too much 
pride, 

Fountain I will not diink of thee I 
Nor were it grateful to foiget, 
Thatfrom these reservoirs <incl tanks 
Even imperial Shakespeare drew 
His Moor of Venice, and the Jew, 
And Romeo and Juliet, 

And many a famous comedy.’ 

Then a long pause *, till some one 
said, 

‘ An Angel is flying overhead ! 

At these words spake the Spanish 

And murmmed with an inward 
breath : ^ 

‘ Ciod giant, if what you say be tiue, 
It may not be the Angel ot 1 )eath ! ’ 
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And then another pause ; and then, 
Stroking his beara, he said again : 

* This brings back to my memory 
A story in the Talmud told, 

That book of gems, that book of 
gold, 

Of wonders many and manifold, 

A tale that often comes to me, 

And fills my heart, and haunts my ! 

brain, , 

And ne\'er wearies noi glows old.’ 

—4.4. — 


THE SPANISH JEW'S TALE. 

THK LL<;hNn nt KAHUI V.hls 
Uh\ I. 

Kahisi Ben Le\i, on the Sabbath, 

1 cad 

A v(dumc ot the La\s, in ^^hi^h it 
said, 

* No inan^ shall look upon my hn 0 
and IInc/ 

And as he letui, he juayed that 
< hni aouhl gi\(j 

llis faithful servant gr.iat with 
mortal eye • , 

I’o look upon His fare and yet not 
die. I 

I’hen fell a sudden shadow on the 
pjigc, 

And, lifting up his eyes, grtjwn dim 
with age, 1 

He saw the Angel of Death before I 
him .stand, ’ 

I iolding a naked sword in his right 
hand. : 

Hiibbi Ben Levi was a righteous ' 
man, i 

Vet through his veins a chill of | 
terror r«im < 

With trembling voice he said, I 
* What wilt thou here ? ’ 

The Angel answered, * ! ihetimc 

draws near 1 

JS^ 


When thou must <lie ; yet first, by 
Hod’s decree, 

Whate’erthou askest shall be grant- 
ed tliee.’ 

Replied the Rabbi, ^ Let these liv- 
ing eyes 

First look upon my pla<‘<* in Para- 
dise.’ 

Then said the Angel, ‘C'ome with 
me and look.’ 

Rabbi lien Levi closed the sacred 
book. 

And rising, and uplifting his gniy 
h<‘ad, 

‘<;i\e me thy sword,' he to the 
Angel saul, 

'Lest tlKui shouldst fall upon hk* 
by the way.’ 

The Angc'l smiled ami hastened to 
obey, ^ 

'rhen led him forth to the i’elestial 
I'own, 

And .set him on th<‘ wall, whence, 
ga/ing down, 

Rabbi Ben Levi, with his living 
ey(*s, 

Might look upon im, pLi< <• in Paia- 
disi'. 

Then straight into the ifity of the 
Loid 

The Rabbi leaped with tlu! Dcath- 
Angel’s sword, 

And through the streets there 
swept Si sudden breath 

( )f something there nnknowm, wdticii 
men <‘ali death. 

Meanwhile the Angel stayed with- 
out, and eried, 

* Come bac k I ’ whudi tbe Rab- 
bi's voice replieii, 

*No! in the name of (»od, whom 
I adore, 

I swear that hence I will d«‘p 4 irt no 
more ! ’ 

Then all t he Angels cried, M ) Holy 
Une, 
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See whdt the son of Levi here hath 
done ! 

The kingdom of Heaven he takes 
by violence, 

And in Thy name refuses to go 
hence ! ’ 

The Lord replied, ‘ My Angels, be 
not wroth ; 

Did e’er the son of Levi break his 
oath ? 

Let him remain ; for he with mor- 
tal eye 

Shall look upon my face and yet 
not die.’ 

Beyond the outei wall the Angel 
of Death 

Heard the great voice, and said, 
with panting breath, 

^ Give back the sword, and let me 
go my way.’ 

Whereat the Rabbi paused, and 
answered, ‘ Nay ! 

Anguish enough already hath it 
caused 

Among the sons of men.’ And 
while he paused 

He heard the awful mandate of 
the Lord 

Resounding through the air, ‘ Give 
back the sword ! ’ 

The Rabbi bowed his head in silent 
prayer ; 

Then said he to the dreadful Angel, 
‘ Swear, 

No human eye shall look on it 
again ; 

But when thou takest away the 
souls of men, 

Thyself unseen, and with an un- 
seen sword. 

Thou wilt perform the bidding of 
the Lord.’ 

The Angel took the sword again, 
and swore, 

And walks on earth unseen lor ever- 
moic. 


INTERLUDE. 

He ended : and a kind of spell 
Upon the silent listeners fell. 

His solemn manner and his words 
Had touched the deep, mysterious 
chords, 

That vibrate in each human breast 
Alike, but not alike confessed. 

The spiritual world seemed neai ; 
And close above them, full of feai , 
Its awful adumbration passed, 

A luminous shadow, \^ague and 
vast 

They almost feared to look, lest 
there, 

ICmbodicd from the impalpable air, 
They might behold the Angel stand, 
Holding the sword in his right 
hand. 

At last, but in a \ oice subdued, 

Not to disturb their dreamy mood, 
Said the Sicilian : ‘ While you 
spoke, 

Telling your legend marvellous, 
Suddenly in my memory woke 
'Che thought of one, now gone fiom 
us, 

An old Abate, meek and ni'ld, 

My friend and teacher, when a 
child, 

Who sometimes in those days of 
old 

The legend of an Angel told. 
Which lan, as 1 remember, thus.' 

THE SICILIAN'S TALE. 

KlNt; KOiiERT OF SICILV. 

Roukrt of Sicily, brother of Poptt 
Urbane 

And Valmond, Kmp(‘ror of Alle- 
inaine, 

Apparelled in magnilicent atlire, 
With retinue of many a knight 
ami squire, 
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On St. J ohn’s eve, at vespers, proud- 
ly sat 

And heard the priests chant the 
Magnificat. 

And as he listened, o’er and o’er 
again 

Repeated, like a burden or refrain, 

He caught the words, Dcposidt 
pofenfe^ 

De sede, et exaltavit humiles ’ ; 

And slowly lifting up his kingly 
head 

He to a learned clerk beside him 
said, 

^ What mean these ords ? ’ The 
clerk made answ er meet, 

‘ He has put down the mighty 
from their scat, 

And has exalted them of low de- 
gree.’ 

Thereat King Kobert muttcied 
scornfully, 

‘ ’Tis well that such seditious words 
arc sung 

Only by piiests and in the Latin 
tongue ; 

For unto priests and people be it 
known, 

There is no power can push me 
from my throne ! ’ 

And leaning back, he yawned and 
fell asleep, 

Lulled by the chant monotonous 
and deep. 

Wdien he awoke, it was already 
night ; 

1 he church was empty, and there 
was no light, 

Save where the lamps, that glim- 
mered few and famt, 

Lighted a little space before some 
saint. 

He started from his scat and gazed 
around, 

But saw no living thing and heard 
no sound. 

He groped towards the door, but it 
was locked \ 


He cried aloud, and listened, and 
then knocked, 

And utteied awful threatenings 
and complaints, 

And imprecations upon men an<I 
saints. 

The sounds re-cchoed from the 
roof and w alls 

As if dead priests were laughing in 
their stalls. 

At length the &e.\ton, healing iroin 
without 

The tumult of the knocking and 
the shout, 

And thinking thieves were in the 
house of prayei , 

I Came with liis lantern, asking, 

‘ Who is there 'i ’ 

Half-choked \silh lage, King 
Robert fiercely said, 

i ‘ Open : ’tis 1, the King I Art Unni 
afVaid ? ’ 

The frightened sexton, muttering, 
with a curse, 

‘This is some diimken vagahtnid, 
or worse I ’ 

Turned Ihegp'at key and flung the 
poital ; 

A man lUshcd by him at a single 
stride, 

Haggard, half-naked, without hat 
or cloak, 

Who neither turned, noi Iwjked at 
him, nor spoke*, 

But leaped into the blackness of 
the night, 

And vanished like a spectre from 
his sight. 

Kobert of Sicily, brother of Potjc 
Urbane 

And Valmond, iCmperor of Alle- 
maine, 

Despoiled of his magnificent attire, 

Bareheaded, breathless, and be- 
sprent with mire, 

With sense of wrong and ouiiage 
desperate, 
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Strode on and thundeied at the 
palace gate ; 

Rushed through the courtyard, 
thrusting m his rage 

To right and left each seneschal 
and page, 

x\nd hurried up the broad and 
sounding stair, 

His white face ghastly in the 
torches’ glare. 

From hall to hall he passed with 
breathless speed ; 

Voices and cries he heard, but did 
not heed, 

Until at last he reached the ban- 
quet-room, 

Blazing with light, and bieathing 
with perfume. 

Theie on the dais sat anothei 
king. 

Wearing his robes, his ciown, his 
signet- ling, 

King Robert’s self m features, form, 
and height, 

But all tiansfigured with angelic 
light ! 

It was an Angel ; and his presence 
there 

With a divine effulgence lilled the 
air, 

An exaltation, piercing the disguise, 

Though none the hidden Angel 
recognize. 

A moment speechless, motionless, 
amazed, 

The throncless monaich on the 
Angel gazed, 

Who met his look of angei and 
surprise 

With the divine compassion of his 
eyes ; 

Then said, ‘ Who art thou ? and 
why com’st thou heie ? ’ 

To which King Robeit answered, 
with a sneer, 

‘ I am the King, and come to claim 
my own 


From an impostoi, who usurps my 
throne ! ’ 

And suddenly, at these audacious 
words, 

Up sprang the angry guests, and 
drew their swords ; 

The Angel answ-ered, w ith unruffled 

I brow’, 

‘ Nay, not the King, but the King’s 
Jester, thou 

Henceforth shall wear the bells and 
scalloped cape, 

And for thy counsellor shall lead 
an ape ; 

Thou shall obey my seivants when 
they call, 

And wait upon my henchmen in 
the hall ! ’ 

Deaf to King Robert’s tin cats «in(l 
ciies and prayeis, 

They ihiust him from the hall and 
dow’ii the Stan s ; 

A group of tittering pages lan 
before, 

And as they opened wide the fold- 
ing door, 

His heart failed, for he heard, with 
strange alarms, 

The boisterous laughter of the men- 
at-arms, 

And all the vaulted chainbei loar 
and ring 

With the mo('k plaudits ol ' Fong 
live the King ! ’ 

Next morning, w'aking with the 
day’s first beam, 

He s<ud within himself, ‘ It w<is a 
dream ! ’ 

But the stiaw rustled as he turned 
his head, 

There were the cap and bells be- 
side his bed, 

Around him rose the baie, dis- 
coloured walls, 

Ulose by, the steeds weie champing 
in their stalls, 
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And in the corner .i ie\t)iting 
shape, 

Shivering and chattering t.at the 
wretched ape. 

U was no dicam ; the wtnkl he 
lo \ cd so much 

Had turned to dust and ashch at 
hib touch ! 

I)a>b came «ind went; and now 
leturncd again 

’I’o Sn ily the (»ld Saturnian rmgn ; 

I ndcr the Angel’s goveinaine 
benign 

’Phe happy island tlan<'e<i with ( oin 
Tind wine, 

And deep within the momuain’s 
burning breast 

Mineladus, the giant, was at 

Meanwhile IvingUobeit yielded tn 
Ills late, 

Sullen and silent and disuanolates 

Iheiised in the niotle) ';aib that 
Jesters H( tU, 

ith look besv ildeied and a \a< ant 
slare, 

t lose sha\en abo’.<’ the eai.s a> 
jnonk,i are shnnn 

by toin tiers mot ked, by pages 
laughed to s«n>ng 

ihs only friend the ains Ins only 
food 

What others left, h(‘ still was 
subdued* 

And when the Angel met Imn on 
his way, 

*\nd half in earnest, half in jest, 
w iurkl say, 

Stcrnl]^* though tenderly, that he 
might feel 

*rhc \ehel scabbard held .1 suortl 
of 4>tetd, 

‘ Art thou the Ktng i ’ lire passron 
of his wo<; 

Huisl from him m resistless o\er < 
flow, 

And, lifting high his forehead, he 
weukl ding 


j The haughty answei bat k, * 1 am, 
I «im the King ! ’ 

Almost three yeaib were ended; 

’ when there < amc 

Anrhassadois of great repute and 
name 

From Valniond, Fniperoi of Alle- 
niaine, 

I'nto King Kobeit, saying that 
!h»pe I rhanc 

By letter summonetl them for thw iih 
to ( onur 

On !I<4y Thursd.iy to his eity of 
Konus 

'Ihe Angel with great jny n‘(eivetl 
Ins guests, 

And gate them presents of em- 
broidered vests, 

And whet mantles with liih ei« 
miire lined, 

And rings and jewels of tin rarest 
kind. 

'i'hen he departed with tliern ucr 
the sea 

Into lilt* hnely lami of Italy, 

\Mio>e loveliness was more re- 
splentient made 

By llie inert' passing <d that uuak 
< atle, 

With plmnes, and thuks, ami 
luai'nijigs, ant! the stir 

< H jew eileti lifklle amhd golden spur. 

And lo ! among the menials, in 
mot k sliite, 

t’pon a piebald Meet!, with sham- 
bling gait, 

Ills tJoak of fo\ t.iils ikippmg in 
tiu: wimh 

The solemn afie demmely lauchcd 
Ixihind, 

King Holiert rmle, making huge 
merriment 

In all the ttnmliy Uovns thrtnigh 
whicli they went, 

Ihe l‘oi»e reteiwtl them with great 
pom[) and blaie 
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Of bannered trumpets, on Saint 
Peter’s square, 

Giving his benediction and embrace. 

Fervent, and full of apostolic grace. 

While with congratulations and 
with prayers 

He entertained the Angel unawares, 

Robert, the Jester, bursting through 
the crowd, 

Into their presence lushed, and 
cried aloud, 

‘ I am the King ! Look, and behold 
in me 

Robert, your brother, King of 
Sicily ! 

This man, who wears my semblance 
to your eyes, 

Is an impostor in a king’s disguise. 

Do you not know me ? does no 
voice within 

Answer my cry, and say we arc 
akin ? ’ 

The Pope in silence, but with 
troubled mien, 

Gazed at the Angel’s countenance 
serene ; 

The Emperor, laughing, said, ‘ It 
is strange sport 

To keep a madman for thy Fool at 
court ! ’ 

And the poor, baffled Jester in 
disgrace 

Was hustled back among the popu- 
lace. 


In solemn state the Holy Week 
went by, 

And Plaster Sunday gleamed upon 
the sky ; 

The presence of the Angel, with its 
light, 

before the sun rose, made the city 
bright, 

And with new fervour filled the 
hearts of men, 

Who felt that Christ indeed had 
risen again. 

Even the Jester, on his bed of straw, 
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With haggaid eyes the unwontetl 
splendour saw ; 

He felt within a power uiifelL before, 

And, kneeling humbly on his 
chamber floor, 

He heard the rushing garments of 
the Lord 

Sweep through the silent an, as- 
cending heavenward. 

And now the visit ending, and once 
more 

Valmond returning to the Danube’s 
shore, 

Homeward the Angel journeyed, 
and again 

The land was made resplendent 
with his train, 

Flashing along the towns of Italy 

Unto Salerno, and from thence by 
sea. 

And when once moie within Palei- 
mo’s wall. 

And, seated on the throne in his 
great hall, 

He heard the Angelus from con\ ent 
towers, 

As if the better world conversed 
with ours, 

He beckoned to King Robert to 
draw nigher, 

And with a gesture bade the rest 
let ire ; 

And when they were alone, the 
Angel said, 

‘ Art thou the King ? ’ Then, bow- 
ing down his head, 

King Robert ciossed both hands 
upon his breast, 

And meekly answeied him : ^ Thou 
knowest best I 

My sins as scarlet aic ; let me go 
hence, 

And in some cloistci’s school of 
penitence, 

Acioss those stonCsS, that pave the 
way to heaven, 

Walk baiefoot, till my guilty soul 
be shri^ en ! ’ 
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The Angel smiled, and from his ! H eimskiingla is the \olunic billed ; 


radiant face ' 

A holy light illumined all the place, ! 
And through the open window, loud i 
and clear, I 

They heaid the monks chant in 
the chapel near, j 

Above the stir and tumult of the | 
street : 

‘ He has put down the mighty fioin 
their seat, 

And has exalted them of low de- i 
gree ! ’ | 

And through the chant a second ' 
melody 

Rose like the throbbing of a single 
string : j 

‘ 1 am an Angel, and thou art the ' 
King ! ^ J 

King Robert, who was standing I 
near the throne, I 

Lifted his eyes, and lo ! he was J 
alone ! j 

Hut all apparelled as in days of old, j 
^\'lth erminedmantle and w ith cloth 
of gold ; i 

And w'hen his couuiers came, they ! 

found him tlicic i 

Kneeling upon the floor, absorbed ' 
in silent prayer. \ 


INTERLUDE. ! 

And then the blue-eyed Norseman 
told 

A Saga of the days of old. 

‘There is,’ said he, ‘a woiidioiis 
1)ook I 

Of Legends in the old N otse tongue, , 
Of the dead kings of Norrow^ay, I 

Legends that once w'crc tokl or ' 
sung I 

In many a smoky fireside no(tk | 

Of Iceland, in the ancient day, 

Hy w-andering Saga-man or bcakl ? 
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And he who looks may find therein 
The story that 1 now begin.’ 

And in each pause tiie stoiy made 
Upon his \ioiin he played. 

As an appn)priatc interlude, 
Fnigmenlsof old Norwegiiin tmifs 
That bound in one the sepal ute 
limes, 

And held the mind in perfect mood, 
Kntwining and encircling all 
'fhe strang<‘and antkiuated rhyme.'» 
With melodies ot olden times ; 

As over some half-iuine<i wail, 
Disjointed and about to fall, 

Fresh w’oodbines ilimb anti iutri- 
lat c, 

And keep the loosened stone.i in 
place. 


THE MUSICIAN'S TALE. 

Tin, S\(.A Ml- K 1 N«. Dl Ai . 


IHl t H M J e.NcO r»| I i|.»» 

I AM the ( i(Ki 'fhoi, 

I am the War < iorl, 

I am the Thimderei I 
Here in my Noilhiand, 
Iviy tawtiK'h.s and foriieci. 
Reign 1 for cvci ! 

Here amid iceberg , 

Rule 1 the natiems ; 

'fhis is my hammer, 
Mkilner the mighty ; 
tiianta and son cren. 
Cannot withstand it ! 

These are the gauntlet , 
Wherewith 1 wield it, 
And hurl it ahir ott ; 

This is my girdle ; 
Whenever I hra« e a, 
Strength is ledaubleal I 
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The light thou beholdest 
Stream through the heavens, 
In flashes of crimson, 

Is but my red beard 
Blown by the night-wind, 
Affrighting the nations I 

Jove is my brother ; 

Mine eyes are the lightning ; 
The wheels of my chariot 
Roll in the thunder, 

The blows of niy hammer 
Ring in the earthquake ! 

Force rules the world still, 
Has ruled it, shall rule it ; 
Meekness is weakness, 
Strength is ti iumphant, 

( )vei the whole earth 
Still is it 'Fhoi’s-l )ay ! 

Thou art a (lod too, 

() (ialilean ! 

And thus single-han(l<‘d 
Unto the combat, 

(Jauntlet or (iospel, 

Here I defy thee ! 


n. 

KINO OLAFs RF/rUKN. 

And King Olaf heard the ciy, 

Saw the icd light in the sky, 

Laid his hand upon his sword, 
As he leaned upon the railing, 

And his ships went sailing, sailing 
Nonhwardinto Drontheim fiord. 

There he stood as one who dreamed ; 
And the red light glanced ami 
gleamed 

On the armour that he wore ; 
And he shouted, as the rifted 
Streamers o’er him shiHik ami 
shifted, 

* I accept ihy challenge, Thor ! ^ 


To avenge his father slain, 

And reconquer lealm and reign, 
Came the youthful Olaf home, 
Through the midnight sailing, sail- 

Listening to the wild wind’s wailing, 
And the dashing of the foam. 

To his thoughts the sacred name 
Of his mother Astrid came, 

And the tale she oft had told 
Of her flight by secret passes 
Through the mountains and mo- 
rasses, 

To the home of Hakon old. 

Then stiange memories crowded 
back 

Of Queen Ciunhiki’s wiath and 
wiaf k, 

And a hurried flight by sea ; 

Of grim Vikings, and the rapture 
Of the sea-fight, and the capture, 
And the life of slavery. 

How a stranger watched his face 
In the Ksthonian market-place, 
Scanned his features one by one, 
Saying, *We should know (‘ardi 
other ; 

I am Sigurd, Astrid’s brother, 
Thou art ( )laf, Astrid’s son I ’ 

Then as Queen Allogia’s page, 

Old in honouis, young in age, 

('hief of all her men-at-arms ; 

'fill vague whispers, and mys- 
terious, 

Reached King Valdcmar, the im- 
perious, 

Filling him with strange alarms. 

Then his cruisings o’er the seas, 
Westward to the Hebrides, 

And to Scilly’s rocky shore ; 

And the hermit’s cavern dismal, 
Christ’.s great name ami rites bap- 
tismal 

In the ocean’s rush and roar. 
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All these thoughts of love and 
strife 

(Jlimmered through his luiicl life, 
As the stars’ intenser light 
Through the red flames o’er him 
trailing, 

As his ships went sailing, sailing, 
Northward in the summer night. 

Trained for either camp or couit, 
Skilful in each manly spoit, 

Young and beautiful and tall ; 

Ai t of warfare, craft of chases, 
Swimming, skating, snow-shoe 
races, 

K.xcellent alike in all. 

When at sea, with all his rowers, 

1 le along the bending oars 
Outside of his ship could run. 

1 le the Smalsor 1 lorn ascended, 
And his shining shield suspended 
On its summit, like a sun. 

On the shij)-rails he couJd stand, 
Wield his svvoid with either hand, 
And at once two javelins tlirow; 
At all feasts where ale was 
strongest 

Sat the merry monar<-h longest, 
First to conn; and last to go. 

Norway never yet had seen 
< )ne so beautiful of mien, 

One so royal in attire, 

When in arms completely fur- 
nished, 

I larness gold-inlaid and burnished, 
Mantle like a flame of fire. 

Thus came Olaf to his own, 

When upon the night-wind blown 
Passed that cry along the shore ; 
And he answered, while the rifted 
Streamers o’er Inin shook and 
shifted, 

' I accejn thy challenge, Thor ! ’ 


nr. 

TIIORV OF RIMOL. 

* Thora of Rimol ! hide me ! hide 

me ! 

Danger and shame and death be- 
tide me ! 

Foi Olaf the King is hunting me 
down 

Through field and forest, through 
thorp and town ! ’ 

Thus ciiecl Jail Ilakon 
To Thora, the fairest of women. 

^ Hakon Jarl ! for the love I bear 
thee 

Neither shall shame nor death come 
near thee ! 

hut the hiding-place wherein thou 
must lie 

Is the cave underneath the swme 
in the sty.’ 

'fhus to Jail Hakon 

Said Thora, the fairest of women. 

So Hakon Jail and his base thiall 
Karker 

(‘rouched in the cave, than a <hm- 
geon darker, 

As Olaf came riding, with men in 
mail, 

Through the forest roa<ls into f)r- 
kadale, 

Demanding Jarl Hakon 
Of Thora, the fairest of women. 

* Rich and honoured shall he who- 

ev<‘r 

The head of Hakon Jarl shall <lls- 
sener ! ’ 

Hakon heard him, and Karker the 
slave, 

Through the breathing-holes of the 
darksome ca\'e. 

Alone in lier chamber 
Wept Thora, the fairest of wo- 
men. 
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Said Kaiker, the rrafty, ‘ I will not 
slay thee ! 

For all the king’s gold I will nevei 
betray thee ! ’ 

^ Then why dost thou turn so pale, 
O churl, 

And then again black as the earth ? ’ 
said the Fail. 

More pale and more faithful 
Was Thora, the fairest of wo- 
men. 

From a dream in the night the 
thrall staited, saying, 

‘ Round my neck a gold ling King 
Olaf was laying ! ’ 

And Hakon answeied, ‘ Bewaie of 
the King ! 

He will lay round thy neck a blood- 
red ring.’ 

At the ring on hei finger 
Hazed Thora, the fairest of wo- 
men. 

At daybreak slept Hakon, with 
sorrows encumbered, 

But screamed and drew up his feet 
as he slumbered ; 

The thrall in the darkness plunged 
with his knife, 

And the Earl awakened no more 
in this life. 

But wakeful and weeping 
Sat Thora, the faiiest of wo- 
men. 

At Nidarholm the priests are all 
singing, 

Two ghastly heads on the gibbet 
are swinging ; 

One is Jarl Hakon’s and one is his 
thrall’s, 

And the people are shouting from 
windows and w'alls ; 

While alone in her chamber 
Swoons Thora, the fairest of wo- 
men. 


IV. 

QUEEN SIGRin THE IIAUGTITV. 

Queen Sigrid the Haughty sat 
proud and aloft 

In her chamber, that looked o\ei 
meadow and croft. 

Heart’s dearest, 

Why dost thou soriow so ? 

The floor with tassels of fir was 
besprent, 

Filling the room with their fragrant 
scent. 

She heard the biuls sing, she saw 
the sun shine, 

The air of summei was sweeter than 
wine. 

Like a swoid without scabbard the 
bi ight river lay 

Between her own kingdom and 
N orroway. 

But Olaf the King had sued for her 
hand. 

The sword would be sheathed, the 
river be spanned. 

Her maidens were seated around 
her knee, 

Woiking bright figures in tapestry. 

And one was singing the ancient 
mne 

Of Biynhilda’s love and the wrath 
of Ciudrun. 

And through it, and round it, an<I 
over it all 

Sounded incessant the w'aterfalL 

The Queen in her hand held a ling 
of gold, 

F rom the door of Lad<5’s Temple old. 

King Olaf had sent herthis wedding 

But her thoughts as arrows were 
keen an<l swift. 
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She had given the iing to her gold- 
smiths twain, 

Who smiled, as they handed it 
back again. 

And Sigrid the Queen, in hei 
haughty way. 

Said, ‘ Why do you smile, my gold- 
smiths, say r ’ 

And they answeied - Queen ’ 
if the truth must be told, 

Tiie riiv{ IS of eopp(‘r, and not of 
gold ! » 

d’lK^ lightning dashed o’t‘r her fore- 
Jiead and <'heek. 

She only nunmiir(‘d, she did not 
speak : 

* If in his gifts he ran faithh'ss be, 

d'heie will h<‘ no gold in his love to 
nn*/ 

A ft>{>tstep was heard on the outei [ 
stall, ' 

And in stifxle King < >laf with royal 
ail. 

He kissed the Queen’s hand, and he 
whispered of love, 

And swore to be true as the stars 
are above. 

lint she smiled wiiti contempt as she 
answered : * ( ) King, 

Will you swear it, as Odin oiue 
swore, on the dug ? ‘ 

And the King : ‘ O speak not of 
( )din to me, 

'i‘ht‘ wife of King ( Maf a ( hristian 
must be.’ 

Looking straight at the King, with 
her level brows, . 

Sin* said, ‘ 1 keep true to my faith , 
atul iny Vi)wsd 1 
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Then the fare of King ( )laf was 
daikened with gloom, 

He rose in his anger and stiocle 
thiough the 100m. 

*Why, then, should I rare to have 
thee ? ’ he said,- 

‘ A faded old woman, a heathenish 
jade ! ’ 

His zeal was strongcn than fear 01 
love. 

And he struck the Q>u(‘en in the face 
I with Ids glove. 

j Then foith from the chamber in 
I ang<‘i he tied, 

I And th<‘ wooden stairway shook 
with his tread. 

Queen Sigrid the Haughty said 
under her breath, 

'Tins insult, King Olaf, shall be 
tliy d(‘aih !’ 

Heart’s dearest, 

Why dost thou sorunv so? 

\ . 

'inn SKKRKY SUKIIKn. 

Now fnun all King Olat’s farms 
His men-al-ariuH 
tiathereci on the Kvc of Easier ; 
To his house at AngvaldH"ne.sh 
East they piess, 

Drinking with the royal ft^asuu*. 

Loudly through the wide-tlung dotu 
< ame the roar 
Of the seat upon the Skerry : 

! And its thunder loud and near 
I ^ Keached the ear, 

Mingling with tlieir voices meny. 

! ‘ Hark ! ’ said Olaf to his Sc'uld, 
j ^ Hulfrcd the Laid, 

I ‘ Listen to that song, and learn it ! 
Half my kingdom would I give, 

As I live, 

If by such songs you would earn it ’ 
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^ For of all the nines and ihymes 
Of all times, 

Best I like the ocean’s dirges, 
When the old harper heaves and 
rocks, 

His hoary locks 

Flowing and flashing in the surges ' ’ 

Halfred answered : ‘ I am called 
The Unappalled ! 

Nothing hindeis me oi daunts me. 
Hearken to me, then, O King, 
While I sing 

The great Ocean Song that haunts 
me.’ 

‘ I will hear your song sublime 
Some other time,’ 

Says the diowsy monarch, yawning, 
And letiies ; each laughing guest 
Applauds the jest ; 

Then they sleep till day is d.iwning. 

Pacing up and down the yard, 

King Olaf s gtuird 
Saw the sea-mist slowly creeping 
O’er the sands, and up the hill, 
(lathering still 

Round the house where they were 
sleeping. 

It was not the fog he saw, 

Nor misty flaw, 

That above the landscape brooded ; 
It was ICyvind Kallda’s crew 
Of warlocks blue 

With their caps of darkness hooded ! 

Round and round the house they go, 
Weaving slow 
Magic (drcles to encumber 
And imprison in their ring 
Olaf the King,^ 

As he helpless lies in slumb(;r. 

Then athwart the vapours dun 
The Easter sun 

Streamed with one broad track of 
splendour ! 


In their leal fonns appeared 
The wai locks weiid, 

Awful as the Witch of Endoi. 

Blinded by the light that glared, 
They groped and stared 
Round alDout with steps unsteady ; 
From his window Olaf gazed, 

And, amazed, 

‘ Who are these strange people ? ' 
said he. 

‘ Eyvind Kallda and his men I ’ 
Answ^ered then 

From the yard a sturdy farmer ; 
While the men-at-arms apace 
Filled the place, 

Busily buckling on then armour. 

From the gates they sallied foith, 
South and noith, 

Scoured the island roast around 
them, 

Seizing all the warlock band, 

F(x>t and hand 

On the Skerry’s rocks they bound 
them. 

And at eve the King again 
Called his train, 

And, with all the candles burning, 
Silent sal and heaid once more 
The sullen rnai 
( )f the ocean tides returning. 

Shrieks and ci ies of wild despait 
Filled the air, 

(Growing fainter as they listened ; 
Then the bunsting surge alone 
Sounded on 

Thus the sorcerers were christened ! 

* Sing, O Scald, your song su1>lime, 
Your ocean-rhyme,’ 

Cried King Olaf : *it willcheerme I ’ 
Said the Scald, with pallid cheeks, 

‘ The Skerry of Shrieks 
Sings too loud for you to hear me ! ’ 
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vr. 

TiiR WRAITH OP onr\. 

Thk guests were loud, the ale was 
strong, 

King Olaf feasted late and long ; 

The hoary Scalds together sang ; 

O’erhead the smoky rafters lang. 

Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogel- 
sang. 

The dooi swung wide, with rieak 
and dm ; 

A blast of ('old night-air came in, 

And on the thieshold shiveiing 
stood 

A one-eyed guest, with cloak and 
hood. 

Dead rides Sir Motten of Fogcd- 
sang. 

The King exclaimed, ‘ t> gra> heard 
pale ! 

Fomt*, warm thee with this rup (»f 
ale.* 

'Phe foaming dranglit the f)ld man 
ijuaffed, 

The n(»isy guests looked on and 
laughed. 

Dead rid<‘s Sir Morten of Fog<d- 
sang. 


The King retiied; the stiangei 
guest 

Followed and enter ed with the lest; 
The lights w^ere out, the pages gone, 
But still the garrulous guest spake 
on. 

Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogel- 
sang. 

i\s one who from a volume reads, 

I le spake of heroes and their deeds, 
Of lands and cities he had seen, 
.\nd stormy gulfs that tossed 
betw'een. 

Dead rides Sir Moitmi of Fogel- 
sang. 

Then from his lips in music rolled 
The Ilavamal of Odin old, 

With sounds mysterious as the roai 
Of billows on a distant shore. 

Dead rides Sir Morten of Foged- 
sang. 

‘ Do wc not learn fioin runes and 
ihymes 

.Mad(^ by th(‘ gods in elder times, 
And do not still the great Sixilds 

tCvich 

'Phat silence Iretter is than S|>eech ? ’ 
Dead rides Sir Mort<*n of Fogel- 
sang. 


Then spake the King: * Be not 
afraid ; 

Sit here by med The guest obeyet!, 

And, seated at the table, told 

'Pales of the sea, ami Sagas <>1<1, 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Kogei- 
sang. 

And ever, when the tale was (Per, 

'Pile King dcunanded yet one 
more ; 

Till Sigurd the liishop smiling 
sail!, 

‘"'Pis late, O King, and time f<»r 
hHl\ ^ j 

1 )(‘ad rides Sir Morten of Fogel- f 
sang. I 


Smiling at this, the King replied, 

‘'Phy lore is by thy tongue belied ; 

For never was I so enthralled 

bather by^ Saga-man or Scald.’ 

Dead rides Sir M<»rten of Fogel- 
sang* 

The Bishop said, * Late hours we 
keep i 

Night wanes, O King! Tis time 
for sleep ! ’ 

Then slept the Kinf<, and when he 
\vc»ke 

The guest was g<»m% the morning 
broke. 

Dead rides Sir M(»rten of Fogel- 
sang. 
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They found the doors securely 
barred, 

They found the watch-dog in the 
yard, 

There was no footprint in the 
grass, 

And none had seen the strangei 
pass. 

Dead rides Sir IVIorten of Fogel- 
' sang. 

King Olaf nossed himself and 
said . 

‘I know that Odin the Great is 
dead ; 

Sure IS the triumph of our Faith, 

The one-eyed stranger was his 
wraith.’ 

Dead rides Sir Moilen of Fogel- 
sang. 

VII. 

IRON-IJKARI). 

OiAF the King, one summer 
morn, 

lilew a blast on his bugle-horn, 

Sending his signal through the land 
of Drontheim. 

And to the TIiis-Ting held at 
Meie 

(Withered the farmeis far and 
near, 

With their war weapons ready to 
confront him. 

l^loughing under the morning 
star, 

Old iron-Beard in Yriar 

Heard the summons, chuckling 
with a low laugh. 

He wiped the sweat-drops from 
his brow, 

Unharnessed his horses from the 
plough, 

Anti clattering came on horseback 
to King Olaf. 


He was the churliest of the 
[ chin h ; 

Little he cared for king oi earls ; 

' Bitter as home-brewed ale were 
his foaming passions. 

Hodden-gray was the gaib he 
wore, 

And by the Hammex of Thor he 
swore ; 

He hated the nairow town, and all 
I its fashions. 

! But he loved the freedom of his 
! faim, 

His ale at night, by the fiieside 
, warm, 

! Gudrun his daughter, with her 
' llaxcn ti esses. 

' He loved his horses and his 
I herds, 

The smell of the eaith, and the 
, song of birds, 

1 His ivell-filled barns, his brook w itlx 
its water-ci esses, 

! Huge and cumbersome was his 
frame ; 

1 His beard, fiom which he took 
I his name, 

1 Frosty and ficice, like that of 
! Hymcr the Giant. 

So at the Hus-Ting he ap- 
I peared, 

The fai mer of Y i iai , 1 1 on- Beard, 
On horseback, in an attitude de- 
fiant. 

And to King Olaf he cried 
aloud, 

Out of the middle of the crowd, 

I That tossed about him like a 
, stormy ocean : 

‘Such sacrifices shall thou hi ing ; 
To Odin and to Thor, ( > King, 
As other kings have done in their 
, devotion ! ’ 
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King Olaf answered . * I rom- 
inand 

I’his land be a Christian ■ 
land ; 

Here is my Bishop who the folk 
baptizes! ' 

* But if you ask me to restore \ 

N’our saci ifices^ stained w ith gore, | 

Then will I offer human saciifices! 

* Xot slaves and peasants shall 

they be, 

fiut men of note and high 
degn‘e, 

Surh men as Orinof l.yr.i and Kar 
of ( liyting ! ’ 

'Then to their Temple stnide he 
m. 

And loud behind him heanl the 
din 

( )f his inen-at-arins and the pea- 
sants ficioely fighting, 

'I'ln^re in the Temple, (Mrvc<l in 
wood, 

'file image <>f great i )din sKkkI, 

And Ollier gods, with 'fhoi mi- 
prenie aimmg them. 


King Ol.if fiom the tiooiavay 
spoke : 

‘ Choose ye between two things, 
my folk, 

To be baptized or given np to 
slaughtet ! ’ 

And seeing their leader stark 
<ind d(‘ad, 

The people witli a murmur said, 
‘ O King, baptize us with thy holy 
w'atei/ 

So all the Diontheim land became 

A Christian land in name and 
fame, 

In the old gods no more believing 
and trusting. 

And as a bloo<l-atonement, soon 

King C Haf wed the fair ( ludrun ; 

! 4\ml thus in jH*areended the Dron- 
theim Hus-'Ping ! 

vin. 

firOKUN. 

On King (dafs brulal night 
Shines the luotm with lender light, 
And a( ross the chamber .streams 
Us tide of dream.s. 


King Olaf smote them wath the 
blade 

( )f his huge war-jue, gold-inlaid, 
And downward ahattered to the 
pavement dung them, 

At the same moment rose with- 
out, 

Front the cimtending crowd, a 
shout, 

A mmgled sound of triumph ami 
of wailing. 

And there upon the trampled 
plain 

T’he farmer Iron- Beard lay slain, 
Midway hetw'een the asHailed ami 
assailing. 


At the fatal midnight hour, 

1 \Mien all evil things have power, 
In the glimmer of the moon 
! Stands Cudrun* 

1 Close against her heaving breast, 

, Something in her hand is pressed ; 
j Like an iuiele, its sheen 
Is (‘okl and keen. 

^ On tlic eairn are fixed her eyes 
' Where her murdered father lies, 

I Ami a v(n<c remote and drear 
I She seems to hear, 

I What a bridal night is this ! 

(‘old will be the dagger’s kiss ; 
Laden with the chill of death 
Is its lirealln 
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Like the drifting snow she sweeps ' He was quanelsome and loud, 

To the couch where Olaf sleepb ; And impatient of control, 
Suddenly he wakes and stirs, Boisteious in the market cro\sd, 

His eyes meet hers. , Boisterous at the v\dssail-bo\\l, 

Everywhere 

‘What IS that,’ King Olaf said, Would dunk and swear, 

‘Gleams so blight above thy Swaggering Thangbrand, Olai’s 
head ? ! I Viest. 

Wherefoic standcst thou so white 

In pale moonlight ? ’ ^ In his house this malcontent 

; Could the King no longei bear, 

' ’Tis the bodkin that 1 w’eai So to Iceland he was sent 

When at night I bind my haii ; 1 To convert the heathen there, 

It woke me falling on the Hooi ; ^ And away 

'Tis nothing more.’ | One summer day 

I Sailed this Thangbrand, Olafs 
‘ F orests have ears, and fields hav e Priest, 
eyes ; 

Oltcn treacheiy linking lies Thetc in Iceland, oci then book^ 

Underneath the fan est hair ! Poied the people day ami 

( ludrun l^ewMie ! ' niglit, 

> But he did not like thcii looks, 

Kic the earliest [icep ot mom j Noi the songs they used to 

Blew King Olal’s bugle-hoin ; . write. 

And for ever sundered iide j ‘All this ih>mc 

ihidegroom and bride ! I Is w'aste ol time : ’ 

' Grumbled 'rhanghrand, OlaPs 
I Priest. 

IX. 

I IIANOUK VNI) TIIK I'KiKs'i. , "I'o ^ic alelioubC, wlicrc he sat, 

Came the Scalds and Sag.i- 
Suomr of siatiin*, huge of limb, ' men ; 

lUirly face and russet bcaid, , Is it to be wondeied at 

All the women stared at him, 1 Thai they quai relied now and 

When in U eland he afipeaied, \ then, 

‘ hook !’ they said, Wheno’ei his beer 

With nodding head, lk‘gan to leei 

‘There goes Thangbiand, OUfs Drunken Thangbrand, Ghifs 
Priest’ Priest? 

All the prayers he knew by rote, All the folk in Altahoid 

He could preach like Ghrysos- Boasted of their island grand ; 
tome, Saying in a single word, 

From the Fathers he could (juote, ‘Iceland is the finest land 
He had even been at Rome. That the sun 

A learned tierk, Doth shine ii]K)U ! ’ 

A man ot mark, Loud laughed Thangbiand, UlaPs 

Was this Thangbrand, Olafs Pi iest. 1 Priest 
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And he answered : ‘ NVhat s the ; 
use 

Of this bragging up and down, ^ 
When three women and one goose 
Make a market m your town I ’ 
Every Scald 
Satires scraw'Ied 

On poorThangbrandyOlafs Priest, | 

Something worse they did than , 
that ; , ' 

And what vexed him most of all . 
\\ as a figure in shovel Iiat, i 

Drawn in ('harcoal on the wall ; ! 
With woids that go ‘ 

vSprawling below, 

‘This isThangbiand, Olafh Pnestf ^ 

i 

Hardly knowing what he did, i 

'Fhen he smote them might and , 
main, 

Thorvald Veile and Veterlid 
bay there in the alehouse slain. 

‘ To-day we are gold, 
To-moirow inouhl ! ’ 

Muttered Thangbrand, < >ial‘s 
Piiest. 


lUit still in dreams of the night 
iieheld he the enmson light, 

And heard the voice that defied 
Him who was crucified, 

And challenged him to the tight* 
To Sigurd the Bishop 
King (Jlaf confessed it. 

*Vnd Sigurd the Bishop said, 

‘ The old gods arc not dead, 

For the great Thor still reigns, 
•\nd among the Jarls and Thanes 
The old witrh( raft still is spread.' 
Thus to King ( )iaf 
Said Sigurd the Bishop. 

‘ Far north in the Salten Fiord, 

By rapine, fire, and sword, 

Lives the Viking, Kaud the Strong ; 
AH the <iodoe Isles belong 
To him and his heathen horde.’ 
Thus went on speaking 
Sigurd the Bishop. 

* warl<K‘k, a wizard is he, 

And lord ot the wind and the 
sea ; 

And whiehevrr wav he saiL>, 


Much in fear of axe and ioj>e, 
Back to K 01 way sailed he then. 
H>, King Olaf! little hope 
is there cif these Uxdand men I ‘ 
Meekly said, 

With bending heaii, 

Pious Thangbrand, Olafs Priest. 


X. 

KAUI) Tlllv SlIsONO. 

*AiJ. gotis aie dea<l, 

All the wBd wai locks lied ; 

But the White Cluist lives and 
reigns. 

And throughout my wide domains 
His (T0s[)el shall he spread ! ’ ’ 

On the Kvangelists 
71 ius ssNurc King Olal, 


He has ever f.ivouring gales, 

By his < ratt in si>ri ery.’ 

Heio the sig.n of llui doss 
Made <!e\outly King olat. 

‘ With riles that we both abhor, 
He worships i uiin and Thor ; 

So it t annot yet be said, 

That all the old god.s are dead, 
And t!u; warhn ks are no more,’ 
Flushing with anger 
Sai<l Sigurd the IJishop. 

Then King Olaf t.ried aloud ; 

‘ I will talk with this mighty Kaud, 
And along the Salten Fiortl 
Preach the (iosfjel with inyswoul, 
( )r be brought back in my shnmd I ’ 
So northward from Dron* 
iheim 

SailctI King t Hal ! 
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Loud the angry wind vvab wailmg 
Ab King Olafb ships came sailing 
Northward out of Drontheim haven 
To the mouth of Salten Fiord. 

Though the dying sea-spiay 
drenches 

Foie and aft the lowers’ benches, 
Not a single heart is craven 
Of the champions there on 
board. 

All wuthcHit the Fiord was quiet, 
Hut within it stoim and riot, 

Such as on his Viking ciuises 
Ruud the Strong w'as W'ont to 
lidc. 

And the sea thiougli all its tide- 
ways 

Swept the reeling \ essels sideways, 
As the leaves are swept tlnough 
sluices, 

When the Hood- gates open 
w'ide. 

‘ ’Tis the w'ailock ! ’tis the demon 
Kaud ! ’ cried Sigurd to the seamen; 

‘ Hut the Lord is not affrighted 
JJy the witchcraft of his foes.^ 

To the ship’s bow he ascended, 

Hy his choristers attended, 

Round him were the tapers lighted, 
And the sacred incense rose* 

On the bow stood Hishop Sigurd, 
in his robes, as one transdgured, 
And the Crucifix he planted 
High amid the rain and mist. 

Then with holy water sprinkled 
All the ship; the mass-bells tinkled; 
Loud the monks around him 
chanted, 

Loud he lead the JCvangelist. 


As into the Fioid they darted, 

On each side the water parted ; 
Dowm a path like siher molten 
Steadily rowed King Olaf’s 
ships ; 

Steadily burned all night thetapers, 
And the W^hitc Chiisl through the 
\apouis 

Gleamed across the Fioid of Salten, 
As through John’s Apocalypse, 

Till at last they reached Raud’s 
dwelling 

On the little isle of Gelling ; 

Not a guard was at the doorway, 
Not a glimmer of light was seen. 

Hut at anchor, car\ed and gilded, 
Lay the diagon-ship he builclcd ; 
’Twas thc granclestshipin Norw’ay, 
With its ciest and scales of 
green. 

I ’p the stairway, softly cieeping, 
I'o the loft where Raud was slcep- 

With theii fists they burst asunder 
licit and bai that held the door* 

Drunken with sleep and ale they 
found him, 

Dragged him from his bed and 
bound him, 

While he stared w ith stupid wondei , 
At the look and garb they 
w'oie. 

Then King Olaf said : * O Sea- 
King ! 

I-,ittle time have we for spctiking, 
Choose between the good and 
evil ; 

Re baptized, or thou shall die ! ’ 

Hut in stoin the heathen scohei 
4\nsweic(l : ‘ 1 disdain ihmc offer ; 
Neither Icai I God nor Devil; 

Thee and thy Gospel 1 defy ! ’ 
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1'hen between his jaws distended, 
When his fr.intic struggles ended, 
I’hrough King Olafs horn an addeis 
Touched by fire, they forced to 
glide. 

Shaip his tooth was as an aiiow, 

As he gnawed through bone and 
inanow : 

lUit without a groan or shuddei, 
K<iiul the St long blasphennng 
died. 

Then haptued they all that le- 
gion, ; 

Swaithy laip and fair Noiwcgian, I 
i''ar as swims tlu' salmon, leaping, ' 
I p the streams of Salten Fiord. 

In their temples Thor and Odin 
Lay in dust and ashes trodden, 

.\s King Olaf, onward sweeping, 
Piea(h<*d the Oospel with his 
swoid. 

1 hen lie ttM>k the (aiaed and 
gilfh'd 

I bagfin-ship that Kaud had build- 

.\nd thf* tiller singh*-haiu(ed, 
Oiasping, steered into the main. 

Southwaid sailed the sea-gulls o’m* 
him, 

Southward sailed t)ie ship that bore ; 
bun, 

'fill at I)romh<*im haven landet! 
i ilafand his t lew again. 

XII. 

KISO Ml.Al ’s < OKI vl M V *. 

Ar I)rontht‘iin, OLif the King 
Heard the bells of Nbile-iifle ring, 

Ah he sat in his han<(uet‘ball, 
Hrinking the nut-browm ale, 

With his bearded l^erseiks hale 
And tall. 


Three da>s his Vule-tide feasts 
He held with Bishops and Priests, 
And his hoin filled up to the 
brim ; 

Hut the ale was never too strong, 
Nor the Saga-man^s tale too long, 
For him. 

( ) er his drinking-horn, the sign 
He made of the cross divine, 

As he drank, and muttered his 
prayei s ; 

Puit the Hersciks evermoie 
Made the sign of the Haininei of 
'Phor 

Over theiis. 

'rh(‘ gleam** of the firelight dance 
rpon helmet and Iniubcik and 
lance, 

And laugh in the eyes of the 
King ; 

And he ones to Ilalfrcd the Si'aid, 
Oray-hearcied, wrinkled, an<l bald, 
‘Sing!’ 

'Sing me a song (li\ine, 

With a sword in e\eiy line, 

And this shall be thy rewaid.’ 
And be loosened the belt at his 
wciisl, 

And in fiont (>( the singer placed 
His sword, 

‘ k>atTii-bitcr of Hakon the (iood, 
W herewith at a stroke he hcwe<l 
'Pho millstone through and 
through, 

AikI Foot-breadth of Thoralf the 
Strong, 

Wore neitiuT so broad nor so long, 
Nor so true.* 

1‘hen the Scakl took his harp and 
sang, 

And loud lluough tire music lang 
The sound of that shining 
word 
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And the harp-strmgs a clangour 
made, 

As if they were struck with the 
blade 

Of a sword. 

And the Berserks round about 
Broke forth into a shout 
That made the rafters ring . 
They smote with their fists on the 
board, 

And shouted, ‘ Long live the Sword, 
And the King ! ’ 

But the King said, ‘ 0 my son, 

1 miss the bright word in one 
Of thy measuies and thy rhymes.’ 
And Halfred the Scald replied, 

‘ In another ’twas multiplied 
Three times.’ 

Then King Olaf laised the hilt 
Of iron, Cl oss-shaped and gilt, 

And said,‘ Do not lefuse ; 

Count well the gain and the loss, 
Thor’s hammci or Christ’s cross ; 
Choose ! ’ 

And Halfred the Scald said, ‘ This 
In the name of the Lord J kiss, 
Who on it was crucified ! ’ 

And a shout went round the boaid, 

‘ In the name of Christ the Loul, 
Who died ! ’ 

Then over the waste of snows 
The noonday sun uprose, 

Through the driving mists le- 
vealcd, 

Like the lifting of the Host, 

By incense-clouds almost 
Concealed, 

On the shining wall a vast 
And shadowy cross was cast 
From the hilt of the lifted sword, 
And in foaming cups of ale 
The Berserks drank ‘ WasTuiel 1 
To the Lord ! ’ 


XIII. 

'IJIL ULILDIXG OF 'illE LONG 

Sls-RPEN'r. 

Thorberg Skafting, master- 
builder, 

In his ship-yard by the sea, 
Whistling, said, ‘ It would bev\ilder 
Any man but Thorberg Skafting. 
Any man but me I ’ 

Near him lay the Dragon stranded, 
Built of old by Raud the Strong, 
And King Olaf had commanded 
He should build another Dragon, 
Twice as large and long. 

Therefore whistled Thorberg Shaft * 

ing, 

As he sat with half-closed c>e‘', 
And his head turned sideways, 
drafting 

That new vessel foi King Olal 
Twice the Dragon’s sikc. 

Round him busily hewed and ham 
mered 

Mallet huge and heavy u.ve ; 
Woikmcn laughed and sang and 
clainoui cd ; 

Whirred the wheels, that into iig- 

Spun the shining flax ! 

All this tumult heard the master, * 

It was music to his ear ; 

Fancy wdiispered all the faster, 

‘ Men shall hear of Thorberg Skaft- 
ing 

Foi a hundred year ! ’ 

Workmen sweating at the foiges 
Fashioned iron bolt and bai, 
Like a warlock’s midnight orgies 
Smoked and bubbled the black 
caldron 

With the boiling tar. 
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Did the warlocks mingle in it, 
'fhorberg Skatting, any curse ? 
Could you not be gone a minute 
But some mischief must i)e doing, 
Turning ])ad to worse ? 

'd’was an ill wind that came w.ift- 

hiom his homestead wouN of 
wo(* ; 

'To his faun went 'hhoiheig Skatt- 

mg, 

( >tt rej)eatiiig to his woikmen, 

Build )e thus and so. 

After long dela>s returning 
( ’amc the master btU'k by niglil ; 
'fo his ship-yaul longing, yearning. 
Hurried he, and did not leave it 
Till the morning’s light, 

‘Oiiue «md see my ship, my dar- 
ling,’ 

t )n the mornnv said the King : 

* }''inish(‘d now from keel (u eaihiig ; 
Xevei yet nasseen m Ntfruay 

Siu h a nomirous thing I ’ 

In th<‘ ship-yard, idly talking. 

At the shiji the workmen staled : 
Some one, all their labour balking, 
Down her sides hati cut d(?ej> 
gashes, 

Not a plank was spured ! 

* Death be to the evil-doer ! * 

With an oath K ing t )Iaf spoke ; 

* Hut rewaids to his pin suer! ’ 

And with wrath his fat egrmi icdder 

'fhan his st allot cloaL 

Straight the master-builder, .Hinil- 
ing, 

Answcu*<l thus the angry King ; 

* Ceast* blaspheming and reviling, 
Oiak it uas 'I'horberg .Skalting 

Whtt has done this thing I ’ 


Then he chipped and smoothed the 
planking, 

Till the King, delighted, swoie, 

With much lauding and much 
thanking, 

‘ Handsomer is noiv my Dragon 
Than she was before ! ’ 

Seventy ells and four extended 
On the glass the vessel’s keel ; 

High above it, gilt and splendid, 

Rose the figure-head ferocious 
With its crest of steel. 

Then they launched her liom the 
tiesseis, 

in the ship-yaid by the sea ; 

Sh(‘ was Uic giandest of all vessels, 

Never ship was built in Norway 
I la If so line as she ! 

'file Long Serpent isas she 
< hristen(‘d, 

’Mid the loarof cheei on cheer I 

They who to th<‘ S.iga Iistmied 

Heard the name of 'I'horberg 
Sk,ifting 

For a hundritd year ! 

M \ . 

nil, « KI>,\V oi* 'IHK !,(»%(, -»KK1*1.NT. 

Safk at anchor in Drontheim 
bay 

King Olafs tleet assembled lay, 
And, .Htrii>ed with white and 
blue, 

Downward fluttered sad and 
banner, 

As alights the screaming lanner ; 

Lustily <*h<*ered, in their wild 
manner, 

The i-ong Seri>ent’s crew, 

Her forecastle man was IBf the 
R<‘d ; 

Like a wolfs was bis shaggy head, 
His teeth as large and wliiie ; 
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His beard, of ^my and russet 
blended, 

Round as a swallow’s nest de- 
scended ; 

As standard-bearer he defended 
Olaf s flag in the fight. 

Near him Kolbiom had his place, 
Like the King in garb and face, 

So gallant and so hale ; 

Every cabin-boy and varlet 
Wondered at his cloak of scarlet ; 
Like a river, frozen and star-lit, 
Gleamed his coat of mail. 

By the bulkhead, tall and dark, 
Stood Thrand Rameof Thelemaik, 
A figure gaunt and grand ; 

On his haiiy aim imprinted 
Was an anchor, a/ure-tinted ; 

Like Thoi’s hainmet, huge and 
dinted 

Was his biawny hand. 

ICinar Tambcrskelvcr, liare 
To the winds his golden hair, 

By the mainmast stood ; 

(Graceful was his form, and sl(‘ndci, 
And his eyes were deep and umder 
As a woman’s in the splendour 
Of her maidenhood. 

In the fore-hold Bioim and Boik 
Watched the sailoi.s at their work : 

Heavens! hoNv they swore! 
Thirty men tluy each ( oinmande<l, 
Iron-sinewed, hoiny-handetl, 
Shoulders bioad, and (bests e.\- 
panded, 

Tugging at the oar. 

These, and many more like these, 
With King Olaf sailed tin* s<m.s, 
Till the waters vast 
FiU(*d them with vagutt devo- 
tion, 

With the freedom and the motion, 
With the I’oll and roar of ot eati 
And the sounding blast# 


When the) landed Iimui Ihv et. 

How they toaied thnnigh liinn 
theim’s strf'<‘b 
Boisterous a.s th(‘ ;iide ! 

How they lauglied and .aaiiipt'c 
and pounded, 

'fill the tavern i<fof je>ound<d. 

And the host iook/‘ri on abounded 
As they drank the ale ! 

Never saw the wild Nrath Sea 

Such a gallant company 
Sail Its billows hhie ! 

Nc\er, while they ( ruised tind 
<|uarrelk‘d, 

Old King (ionn. nr Bha*.'] noth 
HaraUl, 

Owned d ship well apparelled, 
Boasted .an h a m < w ' 


\ n 1 1 n !.! M» nil \h 

A la rri.i. hnd in tlie air 
Is singing ol d’h) n the Ian, 

'rh(‘ lido* oi Svend the Pant . 
And the snjig ol tlu* g.imjiou 
bird 

In the streets oi the n»wn lieaid, 
And lepeatei! again and agam. 

I bust u]> )<un ! ad . of srll, 
And tier aw a) tnnii ea* h tdlou 

*1 o King Ihnr .lat, it i .^nd, 

\\ as the beantrtul 'I h) i j vu 
A nd a s(utowtui bu(!e went ,,hi: ; 
And altt‘r .i wr'ek and a day, 

She has lied away and awa), 

From his town by the stormy 
sea. 

Hoist up youi Hails of silk, 
And flee awayiroin car, h other. 

'Fhey .say, that ihmtigh heat and 
through < <»Id, 

‘rhrougli weak!, the> ,a\, and 
througli wold, 

By day and by nighl, they say, 
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She has fled ; and the gossips report 
She has come to King Olafs court, 
And the town is all in dismay. 
Hoist up your sails of silk, 
And flee away from each other. 

It is whispered King Olaf has seen. 
Has talked with the beautiful 
Queen ; 

And they wonder how it will end ; 
P'or surely, if here she remain, 

It IS war with King Svend the Dane, 
And King Burislaf the \’‘end ! 
Hoist up your sails of silk, 
And flee away from each other. 

( >5 greatest wonder of all ! 

It is published in hamlet and hall, 
It roars like a flame that is 
fanned ! 

The King" yes, Olaf the King 
Has wedded her with his iing, 

And Thyri is ( Hieen in the land ! 
Hoist up your s.uls ot silk, 
And flee away from cNu.h otluu’. 


\\i. 

(JCI'.KN IHVKl ANO I HI AM.MH ^ 
SI Al.KN. 

Northward over Drontheim 
Flew the clamorous sea-gulls, 
Sang the lark and linnet 
From the meadows green ; 

Weeping in her chamber, 

Lonely and unhappy, 

Sat the Drottning Thyri, 

Sat King Olafs Queen. 

In at all the windt>ws 
Streamed the })ieasant sunshim*, 
C)n the roof above her 
Softly cooed the dove ; 

But the sound she heard not, 

Nor the sunshine heerdetl, 

For the thoughts of Thyri 
Were not thoughts of Io\e. 


I'hen King Olaf entered, 

Beautiful as morning, 

Like the sun at Easter 
Shone his happy face ; 

In his hand he earned 
Angelicas iipiooted, 

With delicious fragrance 
Filling all the place. 

Like a rainy midnight 
Sal the Diottmng Thyri, 

K\en the smile of Olat 
Could not i heel hci* gloom ; 

Nor the stalks he gave her 
With a giacious gesture, 

And with \\f>ids as pleasant 
As their o\sn peHumc. 

In her hands he placed them, 

And her jewelled fingeis 
'rhrough the green leaves glistened 
Like the lle^^s of morn ; 

But sht‘ cast tluMu liom liei, 
Haughty and indignant, 

On iTu* flonr she threw tliem 
With a look <)i' s( orn, 

‘ Ki< her pioscnts,’ said she, 

1 Mku'<‘ King Harahl Oonnson 
'Lo the < hu‘en, my mother, 

I l‘han siu h worthless weeds ; 

i 

j ‘ When he ravaged Norway, 

{ Laying waste the kingdom, 

Seizing s(*att and treasure 
For her rtjyal needs. 

* Hut thou darest not vmtuu* 
'rhrough the Souml to Vendland, 
My domains to rest ue 
From King Huri.slaf; 

; * I.est King Svend of Deinmnk, 
Forked Iksud, my brother, 

Scatter all ihy \essel » 

1 As tlie \\ i'ld the t hath’ 
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Then up sprang King Olaf, 

Like a leindeer bounding, 

With an oath he answered 
Thus the luckless Queen : 

‘ Never yet did Olaf 
Fear King Svend of Denmark ; 
This right hand shall hale him 
By his forked chin ! ’ 

Then he left the chamber, 
Thundering through the doorway, 
Loud his steps resounded 
Down the outer stair. 

Smarting with the insult. 

Through the streets of Drontheim 
Strode he led and wrathful, 

With his stately air. 

All his ships he gathered, 
Summoned all his forces, 

Making his war levy 
In the region round ; 

Down the coast of Norway, 

Like a flock of sea-gulls, 

.Sailed the fleet of Olaf 
'rhiough the Danish Sound. 

With his own hand fearless, 
Steered he the Long Serpent, 
Strained the creaking cordage, 
Bent each boom and gaff ; 

Till in Vendland landing, 

'Phe domains of Thyri 
He redeemecl and rescued 
I'Tom King Burislaf, 

Then said Olaf, laughing, 

‘ Not ten yoke of oxen 
Have lh(‘ jiower to draw us 
Like a woman’s hair ! 

‘ Now will I confc.ss it, 
lietter things are jewels 
Than angelica stalks are 
For a Queen to wear.’ 


KINO svr.xi) or the forked eeard 

Loudly the sailois cheered 
Svend of the Forked Beard, 

As with his fleet he steered 
Southward to Vendland ; 
Where with their courses hauled 
All were together called, 

Under the Isle of Svald 
Near to the mainland. 

After Queen Gunhild’s death, 

So the old Saga saith, 

Plighted King Svend his faith 
To Sigrid the Haughty ; 

And to avenge his bride, 
Soothing her wounded pride, 
Over the waters wide 
King Olaf sought he. 

Still on her scornful face, 
Blushing with deep disgrace, 
Bore she the crimson trace 
Of ( )laf s gauntlet ; 

Like a malignant star, 

IBazing in heaven afar, 

Red .shone the angiy .scai 
Under her frontlet. 

<'>ft to King Svend she spake, 

‘ For thine own honour’s sake 
.Shall thou swift vengeance i.ike 
On the \ile cowaid ’ ’ 

Until the King at last, 

< lusty and overcast, 
lake a tempestuous blast 
Threatened and low<Ted. 

Soon as the Spiing appeared, 
Svend of the ForkM Beaid 
High his red standaid reared, 
JCager for battle ; 

While every warlike Dane, 
Sei/.ing his aims again, 

Left all unsown the grain, 
Unhoused the cattle. 
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Likewise the Swedish King 
Summoned in haste a Thing, 
Weapons and men to bring 
In aid of Denmark ; 

Eric the N orseman, too, 

As the war-tidings flew, 

Sailed with a chosen crew 
From Lapland and Fmmark. 

So upon Easter day 
Sailed the three kings away, 
Out of the sheltered bay, 

In the bright season ; 

With them Eail Sigvald came, 
Eager foi spoil and fame ; 

Pity that such a name 
Stooped to such tieason I 

Safe under Svakl at last, 

Now were their anchors c<ist, 
Safe from the sea and blast, 
Plotted the three kings ; 
While, with a base intent, 
Southwaid E,irl Sigvald wemt. 
On a foul eirancl bent, 

Unto the Sea-kings. 

'riience to hold on his rour->e, 
Unto King Olafs force*, 

Lying witiiin the hoarse 
Mouths of Stet-haven ; 

Him to ensnare and bring 
Unto the Danish king, 

Who his dead corse would fling 
Forth to the raven ! 


XVHL 
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On the giay sea-sands 
King ( )Iaf stands, 
Northward and seawaid 
He points with his haiuls. 

With eddy and whirl 
'Phe sea-ticles curl, 

Washing the sandals 
( )f Sigvald the JCarh 


The mariners shout. 

The ships s\\ ing aljout, 

The yards are all hoistetl, 

I The sails flutter out. 

The war- horns are played, 

The anchors are weighed, 

Like moths in the distance 
The sails flit and fade. 

The sea is like lead, 

The haibour lies ch'ad, 

As a coise on the sea-shore, 

W hose spirit Inis fled ' 

j ( >n that fatal day, 

I The histories say, 

t Seventy vessels 
' Sailed out of the hay. 

Hut soon scattered wide 
O'er the billows tliey nde, 

While Sigvald and olal 
Sail side hy sidi*. 

I Fried the Kail : * Follow me ! 

' f ynur pilot will he, 

I For I know all the channels 
' When* flow, the derp m*,i ! ’ 

I So into the stiait 
] Where his foes hi* in wail, 
Oalhiut King Olal 
Sails to his fate I 

1 

Then the sea-fog \eils 
The ships and their sails; 

Queen Sigrul the Haughty, 

'I’hy vengeance prevails ! 

XIX. 

Kim; oi.Ai 's WAH-imuN .. 

* Strike the sails King < flaf said ; 

* Never shall men o{ mine lake 

flight ; 

Never away from battle 1 lied, 
Ne\er away from my hns ? 
j Let (imi dis|M»se 
' Of my life in the tight ! ' 
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‘ Sound the horns ! ’ said Olaf the 
King ; 

And suddenly through the diifting 
binime 

The blare of the hoi ns began to ring, 
Like the terrible trumpet shock 
Of Regnarock, 

On the Day of Doom ! 

Louder and louder the war-horns 
sang 

Over the level floor of the flood ; 
All the sails came down with a 
clang, 

And there in the mist ovei head 
The sun hung red 
As a drop of blood. 

Drifting down on the Danish fleet 
Three togcthertheships were lashed, 
So that neithei should turn and re- 
ticat ; 

In tlie midst, but in fiont of the 
rest 

The burnished crest 
Of the Seipent flashed. 

King Olaf stood on the ciuaiter- 
deck, 

With bow of ash and anows of oak, 
His gilded shield was without a 
fleck, 

Ilis helmet inlaid with gold, 

And in many a fold 
Hung his crimson cloak. 

On the foiccastle Ulf the Red 
Watched the labhmg of the ships ; 
^ If the Serpent lie so fai ahead, 
We shall have haul work ofitheie, 
Said he with a sneer 
On his bearded lips. 

King Olaf laid an airow on stung, 
* Have I a c'owaid on board ? ’ said 
he. 

^ Shoot it anothei way, () King ! ’ 
Sullenly answered Ulf, 

The old sea- wolf; 

‘ You have need of me ! ’ 


In font came Svend, the King of 
the Danes, 

Sweeping down with his fifty row- 
ers ; 

To the light, the Swedish king with 
his thanes ; 

And on board of the Iron Beard 
Earl Enc steered 
To the left with his oars. 

^ These soft Danes and Swedes ’ 
said the King, 

‘At home with their wives had 
better stay, 

Than come within reach of my Ser- 
pent’s sting : 

Butwheie Eric the N orseman leads 
Heroic deeds 
Will be done to-day ' ’ 

Then as together the vessels crash- 
ed, 

ICiir sc\eicd the cables of hide, 
With which King Olafsships weie 
lashed, 

And left them to drive and drift 
With the cui rents swift 
Of the outward tide. 

Louder the war-horns growl and 
snarl, 

Sharper the dragons bile and sting ’ 
Eiic the son of Hakon Jail 
A death-drink salt as the sea 
Pledges to thee, 

Olaf the King ! 

XX. 

K I N A R 'I A M HKRSK K LV h I< . 

Pi’ was Einar Tamberskelvei 
Stood beside the mast ; 

From his yew-bow, tipped with 
silver, 

Flew the arrows fast ; 

Aimed at Eiic unavailing, 

As he sat concealed, 

Half behind the quaiter-raihng, 
Half behind his shield. 
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First an arrow struck the tiller, 
j ust above his head ; 

* Sing, Q h'yvind Skaldaspiller,’ 

Then Earl Eric said. 

‘ Smg the song of Hakon dying, 
Sing his funeral wail 1 ’ 

And another arrow flying 
( hazed his coat of mail. 

Turning to a Lapland yeoman, 

As tht; arrow passed, 

Said Karl l^hic, ‘ Shoot that bow- 
man 

Standing by the mast.’ 

SotJncr than the word was spoken 
Flew the yeoman’s shaft ; 
Kinar's bow in twain was Inoken, 
Kinar only laughed, 

* W’hat was that ? ’ said Olaf, stand 

ing 

On tlH‘ (luarter-deck. 
‘Something heard I like the stiand- 

inK 

(*)f a shattered wrec'k.’ 

Einur iIkmi, the arrow taking 
Fioni the IooscikhI string, 

An .weied, ‘ ‘i’hat was Xiirw’ay 
breaking 

From thy liamU < > King ’ ’ 

‘ Thou art hut a mov diviner,’ 
Straightway Olaf said ; 

‘ Take my 1 k»w, and swifter, Einar 
Lei thy shafts be spe<l.^ 

( )f his hows the fairest choosing, 
Reached he from above ; 
h'.inar saw the blood-drops oozing 
nirough his iron glove. 

Rut the bow w'as thin ami narrow 
At the tirst assay, 

O’er its head he drew the arrow, 
h lung the how away ; 

Said, with hot and angry lcmi>er 
Mushing in his cheek, 

* ( Maf ! for so great a Kainper 
Are thy hows too weak I ’ 


Then, wath smile of joy defiant 
On his beardless lip, 

Scaled he, light and self-reliant, 
Eric’s dragon-ship. 

Loose his golden locks were flow- 

Bright his armour gleamed ; 
Like Saint Michael overthrowing 
Lucifer he seemed. 


XXI. 

KING OLAF’s death-drink. 

At.l day has the battle raged, 

All day have the ships engaged, 
But not yet is assuaged 
The vengeance of Eiic the Earl. 

The decks with blood are red, 

The arrows of death are sped, 

The ships are filled with the dead, 
And the spears the champions 
hurl. 

'Lhcy diift as wrecks on the tide, 
'riic giappling irons are phed, 

The boardeis f'liinb up the side, 
Hie shouts are feebl(‘ and few. 

Ah ! never shall Norway again 
See hei sailois come back o’er the 
main ; 

They all lie w'oimded or slain, 

Or asleep in the ])illows blue ! 

On the deck stands Olaf the 
King, 

Around him whistle and sing 
Hh* spears that the foemen fling, 
And the stones they hull w’lth 
their hands. 

In the midst of the stones and the 
spears, 

Kolbiorn, the maishal, appears, 
His shield in the air he uprears, 
By the side of King Olaf he 
stands. 
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Over the slippery wreck 
Of the Long Serpent’s deck 
Sweeps Eric with haidly a check, 
His lips with anger are pale ; 

He hews with his axe at the mast, 
Till it falls, with the sails overcast, 
Like a snow-covered pine in the 
vast 

Dim forests of Orkadale. 

Seeking King Olaf then, 

He rushes aft with his men, 

As a hunter into the den 

Of the bear, when he stands at bay. 

^ Remember Jarl Hakon ! ’ he cries ; 
When lo ! on his wondering eyes, 
Two kingly figures arise, 

Two Olafs in warlike array ! 

Then Kolbiorn speaks in the ear 
Of King Olaf a word of cheer, 

In a whisper that none may hear, 
With asmileon his tremiiloushp; 

Two shields raised high in the air. 
Two flashes of golden hair, 

Two scarlet meteors’ glare, 

And both have leaped from the 
ship. 

Earl Eric's men in the boats 
Seize Kolbiom’s shield as it floats, 
And cry, from their haiiy throats, 

‘ See ! it is Olaf the King ! ’ 

While far on the opposite side 
Floats another shield on the tide, 
Like a jewel set in the wide 
Sea-current’s eddying ring. 

There is told a wonderful tale, 

How the King stripped off his mail. 
Like leaves of the brown sea- kale, 
As he swam beneath the main ; 

But the young grew old and gray, 
And never, by night or by day, 

In his kingdom of Norroway 
Was King Olaf seen again I 


XXTI. 

THE NUN OF NIDAROS. 

In the convent of Drontheim, 
Alone in her chamber 
Knelt Astrid the Abbess, 

At midnight, adoring. 
Beseeching, entreating 
The Virgin and Mother. 

She heaid in the silence 
The voice of one speaking. 
Without in the darkness, 

In gusts of the night-wind 
Now louder, now nearer, 

Now lost in the distance. 

The voice of a stranger 
It seemed as she listened, 

Of some one who answered, 
Beseeching, imploring, 

A cry from afar off 
She could not distinguish. 

The voice of Saint John, 

The beloved disciple, 

Who wandered and waited 
The Master’s appearance, 
Alone in the darkness, 
Unsheltered and friendless. 

‘ It is accepted 
The angry defiance, 

The challenge of battle ! 

It is accepted, 

But not with the weapons 
Of war that thou wieldest ! 

‘ Cross against coiselet, 

Love against hatred, 

Peace-ciy for war-ciy ! 
Patience is powerful ; 

He that o’ercometh 

Hath power o’er the nations ! 

‘ As torrents in summer, 

Half dried in their channels, 
Suddenly rise, though the 
Sky is still cloudless. 

For rain has been fxilling 
Far off at their fountains ; 

O 
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‘ So hearts tltat are fainting 
(xrow full to o’ci flowing, 

'And they that behold it 
Marvel, and know not 
That (iod at their fountains 
Far ofT has been raining! 

‘ Stronger than steel 
Is the sword of the Spirit ; 
Switter than anows 
Th(! light of the truth is, 
Gieat(‘r than anger 
Is love, and biibdu(‘th ! 

^ Thou ait a phantom, 

A shape of the sea-mist, 

A sha|>e of the brumal 
Rain, and the darkness 
Fearful and fonnlcss ; 

Day da^\ns and thou art not ’ 

* The dawn is not distant, 

Kor is t)i<* night starless ; 
hove is eternal I 
( Jod is still God, an<l 
His faith shall not fail us ; 
(‘hrist is eternal ! ' 


INTERLUDE. 

A STkAiK of music closed the tale, 
A low, numotomais, funeral wail, 
'riiat with its radent'C, w'ihl and 
sweet, 

Matle the long Sag^i o^orc com- 
plete. 

* Thank God/ the Theologian s.iitl, 

* 'i'he reign of vlidenee is dead, 

Or dying surely from the world ; 
While Love triumphant reigns in- 

sleatL 

And in a brighter sky overhead 
His blessed bannerH an; unfurled. 
And inost of all thank (iod for 
tliis ; 

The war and waste of clashing 
(feeds 


Now end in words, and not in 
deeds, 

And no one suffers loss, or bleeds, 
For thoughts that men call heresies. 

‘ I stand without here in the porch, 
I hear the bell’s melodious dm, 

I hear the oigan peal within, 

I hear the piayer, with words that 
scorch 

lake sparks from an inverted torch, 

I hear the sci mon upon sin, 

With threatenings of the last ac- 
count. 

And all, translated in the air, 
Keadi me but as our dear Lord’s 
J Prayer, 

! And as the Sermon on the Mount. 

, * Must it be Calvin, and not Christ? 

! Must it l>e Athanasian creeds, 
i ( )r holy water, books, and beads ? 

' Must struggling souls remain con- 
I tent 

With councils and decrees of Trent? 
And can it be enough for these 
The <’hristian C'hurch the year 
embalms 

W'ith evergreens and boughs of 
palms, 

And dlls the air with litanies ? 

* 1 know that yonder Pharisee 
Thanks (h>d that he i.s not like me ; 

. In my humiliation dressed, 

I tmly stand and beat my breast, 
And pray for human charily. 

* Not to one church alone, but 

seven, 

; 'rhe voice prophetic spake from 
I heaven ; 

And unto each the promise came, 

I >iveraified, but still the same ; 

For him that overcometh are 
1 'fhe new name written on the stone, 
! The raiment white, the crown, the 
throne, 

And I w’ili give him the Morning 
Star I , 
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‘ Ah I to how many Faith has been 
No evidence of things unseen, 

But a dim shadow, that recasts 
The creed of the Phantasiasts, 

F or whom no Man of Sorrows died, 
For whom the Tragedy Divine 
Was but a symbol and a sign, 

And Christ a phantom crucified ! 

‘ For others a diviner creed 
Is living in the life they lead. 

The passing of their beautiful feet 
Blesses the pavement of the street. 
And all their looks and words re- 
peat 

Old F uller’s saying, wise and sweet, 
Not as a vulture, but a dove, 

The Holy Ghost came from above. 

‘ And this brings back to me a tale 
So sad the hearer well may quail. 
And question if such things can be ; 
Yet in the chronicles of Spain 
Down the dark pages runs this 
stain. 

And naught can wash them white 
again. 

So fearful is the tragedy/ 


THE THEOLOGIAN'S TALE. 

TORQUEMADA. 

In the heroic days when Feidinand 

And Isabella ruled the Spanish 
land. 

And Torquemada, with his subtle 
brain, 

Ruled them, as Grand Inquisitor 
of Spam, 

In a great castle near Valladolid, 

Moated and high and by fair wood- 
lands hid. 

There dwelt, as from the chronicles 
we learn. 

An old Hidalgo proud and taci- 
turn. 


Whose name has perished, with 
his towers of stone. 

And all his actions save this one 
alone ; 

This one, so terrible, perhaps 
’twere best 

If it, too, were forgotten with the 
rest ; 

Unless, perchance, our eyes can 
see therein 

The martyrdom triumphant o’er the 
sin ; 

A double picture, with its gloom 
and glow, 

The splendour overhead, the death 
below. 

This sombre man counted each 
day as lost 

On which his feet no sacred thres- 
hold crossed ; 

And when he chanced the passing 
Host to meet, 

He knelt and prayed devoutly in 
the street ; 

Oft he confessed ; and with each 
mutinous thought, 

As with wild beasts at Ephesus, 
he fought. 

In deep contiition scourged him- 
self in Lent, 

Walked in processions, with his 
head down bent, 

At plays of Corpus Christ! oft was 
seen. 

And on Palm Sunday bore his 
bough of green. 

His sole diversion was to hunt the 
boar 

Thiough tangled thickets of the 
forest hoar, 

Or with his jingling mules to hurry 
down 

To some grand bull-fight in the 
neighbouring town, 

Or in the crowd with lighted taper 
stand, 
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When Jews were burned, or ban- 
ished from the land. 

Then stirred within him a tumul- 
tuous joy; 

The demon whose delight is to 
destroy 

Shook him, and shouted with a 
trumpet tone, 

Kill ! kill ! and let the Lord find 
out his own ! ’ 

And now, in that old castle in the 
wood, 

1 1 is daughters, in the dawn of 
womanhood, 

Returning from their convent 
school, had made 

Resplendent with their bloom the 
forest shade, 

Reminding him of th(‘ir <k*ad 
mcHher’s face, 

When first she came into that 
gloomy i)la( e, 

A memoiy in his heail as dim and 
sweet 

As moonlight in a solitary street, 

Whore the same rays, that lift the 
sea, arc thrown 

Lovely but powerless upon walls of 
stone. 

'rhesc two fair daughters of a 
mother dead 

Were all the dream had left him 
as it fled. 

A joy at first, and then a growing 
care, 

As if a voice within him cried, 
* Beware ! * 

A vague presentiment of impend- 
ing doom, 

Like ghostly footsteps in a vacant 
room, 

Haunted him day an<l night; a 
formless fear 

That death to senne one of his 
house was near, 

With dark surmises of a hidden 
crime, 


Made life itself a death before its 
time. 

Jealous, suspicious, with no sense 
of shame, 

A spy upon his daughters he be- 
came ; 

With velvet slippers, noiseless on 
the floors, 

He glided softly through half- 
open doors; 

Now in the room, and now upon 
the stair, 

He stood beside them ere they 
were aware ; 

He listened in the passage when 
they talked, 

He watched them from the case- 
ment when they walked, 

He saw the gipsy haunt the river^s 
side, 

He saw the monk among the cork- 
trees glide ; 

And, tortured by the mystery and 
the doubt 

Of some dark secret, past his find- 
ing out, 

Baflficd he paused ; then reassured 
again 

Pm sued the flying phantom of his 
l)rain. 

He watched them even when they 
knelt in church ; 

And then, descending lower in his 
search, 

Questioned the servants, and with 
eager eyes 

Listened incredulous to their re- 
plies ; 

The gipsy? none had seen her in 
the wood ! 

The monk ? a mendicant in search 
of food I 

At length the awful revelation 
came, 

Crushing at once his pride of birth 
and name ; 

The hopes his yearning bosom 
forward cast, 







the ancestral glories of the 
past, 

ill together, crumbling in dis- 
^ace, 

irret rent from battlement to 
base. 

daughters talking in the dead 
of night 

leir own chamber, and without 
a light, 

jning, as he was wont, he over- 
heard, 

learned the dreadful secret, 
word by word ; 

hurrying from his castle, with 
a cry 

laised his hands to the un- 
pitymg sky, 

iatmg one dread word, till 
bush and tiee 

jht it, and shuddering answer- 
ed, ‘ Heresy I ’ 

pped in his cloak, his hat 
drawn o’er his face, 
r hurrying forward, now with 
lingering pace, 

ivalkecl all night the alleys of 
his park, 

h one unseen companion in 
the dark, 

Demon who within him lay in 
wait, 

by his presence turned his 
love to hate, 

ever muttering in an undertone, 

1 ! kill ! and let the Lord find 
out his own ! ' 

m the morrow, after early Mass, 
lie yet the dew was glistening 
on the grass, 

[ all the woods were musical 
with birds, 

1 old Hidalgo, uttering fearful 
words, 

Iked homeward with the Priest, 
and in his room 


Summoned his trembling daugh- 
ters to their doom. 

When questioned, with brief 
answers they replied, 

Nor when accused evaded or de- 
nied ; 

Expostulations, passionate appeals, 

All that the human heart most 
fears or feels, 

In vain the Priest with earnest 
voice essayed ; 

In vain the father threatened, wept, 
and prayed ; 

Until at last he said, with haughty 
mien, 

^The Holy Office, then, must in- 
tervene ! ’ 

And now the Grand Inquisitor of 
Spain, 

With all the fifty horsemen of his 
tram, 

His awful name resounding, like 
the blast 

Of funeral trumpets, as he onward 
passed, 

Came tp Viladolid, and there be- 
gan 

To harry the rich Jews with fire 
and ban. 

To him the Hidalgo went, and at 
the gate 

Demanded audience on affairs of 
state, 

And in a secret chamber stood 
before 

A venerable graybeard of fourscore, 

Dressed in the hood and habit of a 
friar ; 

Out of his eyes flashed a consum- 
ing fire, 

And m his hand the mystic horn 
he held, 

Which poison and all noxious 
charms dispelled. 

He heard in silence the Plidalgo’s 
tale, 

Then answered in a voice that 
made him quail: 
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INTERLUDE. 

Thus closed the tale of guilt and 
gloom, 

That cast upon each listener’s face 
Its shadow, and for some brief 
space 

Unbroken silence filled the room. 
The Jew was thoughtful and dis- 
tressed ; 

Upon his memoiy thronged and 
pressed 

The persecution of his race, 

Their wiongs and sufferings and 
disgrace ; 

11 is head was sunk upon his breast, 
And from his eyes alternate came 
Flashes of wrath and tears of 
shame. 

The Student first the silence broke, 
As one who long has lain in wait, 
With purpose to retaliate, 

And thus he dealt the avenging 
stroke. 

‘ In such a cfunpany as this, 

A talc so tragic seems amiss, 

That by its Uunble control 
Cl’ermasters and drags down the 
soul 

Into a fathomless abyss. 

The Italian Tales that you disdain, 
Some merry Night of Straparole, 

Or Machiavellihs Belphagor, 

Would cheer us and delight us 
more, 

Give ifreatcr pleasure and less 
pam 

Than your grim tragetlies of 
Spain 1 ’ 

And here the Po<Jt raised his hand, 
With such entreaty and command, 
It stopped discussion at Us birth, 
And said : ‘The story I shall tell 
Has meaning in it, if not mirth; 
Listen, and hear what once befell 
The merry birds of KUIingworth I * j 


THE POET’S TALE. 

THE BIRDS OF KILLINGWORTH. 

It was the season, when through 
all the land 

The inerle and mavis build, and 
building smg 

Those lovely lyrics, written by His 
hand, 

Whom Saxon Cmdmon calls the 
BHthehcart King ; 

When on the boughs the puiplc 
buds expand, 

The banners of the vanguard of 
the Spring, 

And livulets, rejoicing, rush and 
leap, 

And wave their fluttering signals 
from the steep. 

'Fhe robin and the bluebird, piping 
loud, 

Filled all the blossoming orc.luirds 
%vith their glee; 

The sparrows <-hirpcd as if they 
stiil were jiiouu 

Their rac e m Holy Writ should 
mentioned be ; 

And hungry crows assembled in a 
crowd, 

Clamoured their piteous prayer 
incessantly, 

Knowing who hears the ravens cry, 
and said : 

‘<iivc us, O Lord, this day our 
daily bread ! ’ 

i 

i Across the Sound the birds of pas- 
‘ sage sailed, 

Speaking some unknown lan- 
guage strange and sweet 

Of tmpic isle remote, and passing 
hailed 

The village with the cheers of all 
their deet; 

Or tiuurrelling together, laughed 
and railed 
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Like foreign sailors, landed in 
the street 

Of seaport town, and with out- 
landish noise 

Of oaths and gibberish frightening 
girls and boys. 

Thus came the jocund Spring in 
Killingworth, 

In fabulous days, some hundred 
years ago ; 

And thrifty farmers, as they tilled 
the earth, 

Heard with alarm the cawing of 
the crow, 

That mingled with the universal 
mirth, 

Cassandra-like, prognosticating 
woe ; 

They shook their heads, and doom- 
ed with dreadful words 

To swift destruction the whole race 
of birds. 

And a town-meeting was convened 
straightway 

To set a price upon the guilty 
heads 

Of these marauders, who, in lieu of 

pay, 

Levied blackmail upon the gar- 
den beds 

And cornfields, and beheld with- 
out dismay 

The awful scarecrow, with his 
fluttering shreds ; 

The skeleton that waited at their 
feast, 

Whereby their sinful pleasure was 
increased. 

Then from his house, a temple 
painted white. 

With fluted columns, and a roof 
of red. 

The Squire came forth, august and 
splendid sight ! 

Slowly descending, with majestic 
tread, 


Three flights of steps, nor looking 
left nor light, 

Down the long street he walked, 
as one who said, 

‘A town that boasts inhabitants 
like me 

Can have no lack of good society ! ’ 

The Parson, too, appeared, a man 
austere, 

The instinct of whose nature 
was to kill ; 

The wrath of God he preached 
from year to year. 

And read, with fervour, Edwards 
on the Will ; 

His favourite pastime was to slay 
the deer 

In summer on some Adirondac 
hill; 

E’en now, while walking down the 
rural lane, 

He lopped the wayside lilies with 
his cane. 

From the Academy, whose belfry 
crowned 

The hill of Science with its vane 
of brass, 

Came the Preceptor, gazing idly 
round. 

Now at the clouds, and now at 
the green grass, 

And all absorbed in reveries pro- 
found 

Of fair Almira in the upper class, 

Who was, as in a sonnet he had 
said, 

As puie as water, and as good as 
bread. 

And next the Deacon issued from 
his door, 

In his voluminous neckcloth 
white as snow ; 

A suit of sable bombazine he wore ; 

His form was ponderous, and his 
step was slow ; 

03 
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There never was so wise a man 
before ; 

He seemed the incarnate * W ell, 

I told you so ! ^ 

And to perpetuate his great renown 
There was a street named after 
him in town. 

These came together in the new 
town-hall, 

With sundry farmers from the 
region roun<l. 

The Scjuire presided, dignhied and 
tall, 

iHs air impiessive and his lea- 1 
boning sound : j 

III fared it with the birds, both | 
great and small ; 

Hardly a friend in all that c rowd 
they found, j 

Hut enemies enough, who evei y one I 
Charged them with ail the crimes , 
beneath the sun. 

When they had ended, from his | 
place apait, i 

Rose the Tieceptor, to redress 
the wrong, > 

And, tremlihng like a stec<l befoic ; 
the start, ; 

Looked round Iwwildered on the 
expectant thrtmj* ; | 

Then thought of fair Almira, and | 
took heart ^ _ ' 

To speak out what was in liiin, 
clear and strong, 

Alike regardless of their smile 
frown, 

And quite delcnnincd not to l>e i 
laughed down. 

* Plato, anticipating the Reviewers, 

From his Repuldic banished 
without pity 

'i'he Poets; in this little town of 
yours, 

You put to death, by means of a 
Committee, 


The ballad-singers and the Trou- 
badours, 

The street-musicians of the hea- 
venly city, — 

The birds,- -who make sweet music 
for us all 

In our dark hours, as David did 
for Saul, 

^ The thrush that carols at the dawn 
of day 

I'rom the green steeples of the 
piny wood ; 

Theoiiolein the elm; the noisy jay, 

Jaigoning like a foreigner at his 
food ; 

The bhu‘i>ird balanced on some 
topmost spiay, 

Flooding with melody the neigh- 
bourhood ; 

Linnet and meadow-lark, and all 
the throng 

That dwell in nests, and have the 
gift of song. 

‘ Vou slay th<un all ! and wherefore ? 
for the gain 

Of a St uni handful more or less 
of wheat, 

Orrye,orb,ul<7,orsoineothergrain, 

Si'ratf hed x\u at random by in- 
dustrious leet, 

Kear< hing for worm or weevil after 
rain ! 

Or a few cherries, that are not 
so sweet 

As are the songs these uninvited 
guests 

Sing at their feast with (.omfortablc 
breasts. 

* J >0 you ne’er think what wondrous 
f>ctngs these ? 

Do you ne’er think who made 
them, and who taught 

The dialect they speak, where 
mclociies 

Alone are^ the interpreters of 
thought ? 
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Whose household words are songs 
in many keys, 

Sweeter than instrument of man 
e’er caught ! 

Whose habitations in the tree-tops 
even 

Are half-way houses on the road to 
heaven ! 

‘ Think, every morning when the 
sun peeps through 

The dim, leaf-latticed windows 
of the grove, 

How jubilant the happy birds renew 

Their old, melodious madrigals 
of love ! 

And when you think of this, re- 
member too 

Tis always morning somewhere, 
and above 

The awakening continents, from 
shore to shore, 

Somewhere the birds are singing 
evermore. 

‘ Think of your woods and orchards 
without birds I , 

Of empty nests that cling to 
boughs and beams 

As in an idiot’s brain remembered 
words 

Hang empty ’mid the cobwebs 
of his dreams ! 

Will bleat of flocks or bellowing of 
herds 

Make up for the lost music, when 
your teams 

Drag home the stingy harvest, and 
no more 

The feathered gleaners follow to 
your door ? 

‘ What ! would you rather see the 
incessant stir 

Of insects m the windrows of the 
hay. 

And hear the locust and the grass- 
hopper 

Their melancholy hurdy-gurdies 
play? 


Is this more pleasant to you than 
the whir 

Of meadow-lark, and her sweet 
roundelay, 

Or twitter of little field-fares, as 
you take 

Your nooning in the shade of bush 
and brake ? 

‘You call them thieves and pil- 
lagers ; but know. 

They are the winged wardens of 
your fanns, 

Who from the cornfields drive the 
insidious foe, 

And from your harvests keep a 
hundred harms ; 

Even the blackest of them all, the 
crow, 

Renders good service as your 
man-at-arms. 

Crushing the beetle in his coat of 
mail, 

And crying havoc on the slug and 
snail. 


‘ How can I teach your children 
gentleness, 

And mercy to the weak, and re- 
verence 

For Life, which, in its weakness or 
eN:ccss, 

Is still a gleam of God’s omni- 
potence, 

Or Death, which, seeming dark- 
ness, is no less 

The self-same light, although 
averted hence. 

When by your laws, your actions, 
and your speech, 

You contradict the very things I 
teach ? ’ 


With this he closed ; and through 
the audience went 
A murmur, like the rustle of dead 
leaves ; 
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The farmers laughed and nodded, 
and some bent 

Their yellow heads together like 
their sheaves ; 

Men have no faith in fine-spun 
sentiment 

Who put their trust in bullocks 
and in beeves. 

The birds were doomed ; and, as 
the record shows, 

A bounty offered for the heads of 
crows. 

There was another audience out 
of reach, 

Who had no voice nor vote in 
making laws, 

Hut in the papers read his little 
speech, 

And crowned his modest temples 
with applause ; 

They made him conscious, each 
one more th.an each, 

lie still was victor, van{|uishcd 
in their cause. 

Hweete.st of all the applause he won 
from thee, 

() fair Almira at the Academy I 

And .so the dreadful nia.ssacrc 
began ; 

O’er fields and orchards, aiKl 
o’er woodland cre.sts, 

The ceaseless fusillade of terror ram 

Dead fell the bird.s, with hlooil- 
stains on their breasts, 

Or wounded crept away from sight 
of man, 

While the young died of famine 
in their nests ; 

A slaughter to he told in groans, 
not words, 

The very St. Barth(>k>mew of 
Birds I 

The Summer came, and all the 
birds were dead ; 

The days were like hot coals ; 
the very ground 


Was burned to ashes ; in the 
orchards fed 

J^Iyruids of caterpillars, and 
ai ound 

The cu 1 ti vated fields and garden beds 

Hosts of devouring insects 
crawled, and found 

No foe to check their march, till 
they had made 

The land a desert without leaf or 
shade. 

Devourt'd by wt>rms, like Herod, 
wasthct(»wn, 

Because, like Herod, it had ruth- 
lessly 

SiaughtcTcd th«.‘ InnorciUs. From 
the trees spun down 

The cankerworms uptm the 
pah.scrs-l>y. 

Upon ea< h woman’s bonnet, shawl, 
and gown, 

Who shook them off v\ith jinst a 
little cry ; 

They vwtc the tenor of e.nh 
fasounte walk, 

The endless theme of all the village 
talk. 

I'he fanners grew impatient, hut a 
few 

(*rmfessed their error, an<l woulil 
not i oinplain, 

For after all, the t>est thing one can 
<io 

When it is raining, i . to lei it riiin. 

Then they rejwsded the law. 
although ih(‘y knew 

It would not call the dead to I He 
again ; 

As inadhoys, finding their mi.»- 
take too late, 

Draw a wet sponge iu ross the 
arcusing slate. 

That year in Kdlingworth the 
Autumn came 

Without the light of his majestic 
look, 
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The wonder of the falling tongues 
of flame, 

The illumined pages of his 
Doomsday book. 

A few lost leaves blushed crimson 
with their shame, 

And drowned themselves de- 
spairing in the brook, 

While the wild wind went moaning 
everywhere, 

Lamenting the dead children of 
the air ! 

But the next Spring, a stranger sight 
was seen, 

A sight that never yet by bard 
was sung. 

As great a wonder as it would have 
been 

If some dumb animal had found 
a tongue ! 

A wagon, overaiched with ever- 
green. 

Upon whose boughs were wicker 
cages hung. 

All full of smgingbirds, came down 
the street, 

Filling the air with music wild and 
sweet. 

From all the country round these 
birds were brought, 

By order of the town, with 
anxious quest, 

And, loosened from their wicker 
piisons, sought 

In woods and fields the places 
they loved best, 

Singing loud canticles, which many 
thought 

Were satires to the authorities 
addressed, 

While others, listening in green 
lanes, averred 

Such lovely music never had been 
heard ! 

But blither still and louder carolled 
they 


Upon the morrow, foi they 
seemed to know 

It was the fair Almira’s wedding-day, 
And everywhere, around, above, 
below, 

When the Preceptor bore his bride 
away, 

Their songs burst forth in joyous 
overflow, 

And a new heaven bent over a new 
earth 

Amid the sunny farms of Killing- 
worth. 


FINALE. 

The hour was late ; the fire burned 
low. 

The Landlord’s eyes were closed in 
sleep. 

And near the story’s end a deep 
Sonorous sound at times was heard, 
As when the distant bagpipes blow. 
At this all laughed; the Landlord 
stirred, 

As one awaking from a swound, 
And, gazing anxiously around, 
Protested that he had not slept, 
But only shut his eyes, and kept 
His ears attentive to each word. 

Then all arose, and said ‘Good 
Night.’ 

Alone remained the drowsy Squire 
To rake the embers of the fire, 
And quench the waning parlour 
light ; 

While from the windows, here and 
there, 

The scattered lamps a moment 
gleamed, 

And the illumined hostel seemed 
The constellation of the Bear, 
Downward, athwart the misty air, 
Sinking and setting toward thesun. 
Far off the village clock struck one. 
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PART II. 


PRELUDE. 

A COLD, uninterrupted rain, 

That washed each southern win- 
dow-pane. 

And made a river of the road ; 

A sea of mist that overflowed ^ 

The house, the barns, the gilded 
vane, 

And drowned the upland and the 
plain, 

Through which the oak-trees, 
broad and high, 

Like phantom ships went drifting 
by; 

And, hidden behind a watery 
screen, 

The sun unseen, or only seen 
As a faint pallor in the sky ; — 
Thus cold and colourless and gray, 
The morn of that autumnal day, 

As if reluctant to begin, 

Dawned on the silent wSudbury Inn, 
And all the guests that in it lay. 

Full late they slept. They did not 
hear 

The challenge of Sir Chanticleer, 
Who on the eii^^ty Ihieshing-flooi, 
Disdainful of the rain outside, 

Was strutting with a martial stride, 
As if upon his thigh he wore 
The famous broadsword of the 
Squire, 

And said, ‘ Behold me, and 
admire ! ’ 

Only the Poet seemed to hear, 

In drowse or dream, more near and 
near 

Across the border-land of sleep 
The blowing of a blithesome horn, 
That laughed the dismal day to 
scorn ; 

A splash of hoofs and rush of 
wheels 


Through sand and mire like strand- 
ing keels, 

As from the road with sudden 
sweep 

The Mail drove up the little steep, 
And stopped beside the tavern 
door ; 

A moment stopped, and then again 
With crack of whip and baik of dog 
Plunged forward through the sea 
of fog, ^ 

And all was silent as before,— 

All silent save the dripping rain. 

Then one by one the guests came 
down, 

And greeted with a smile the Scj[uiie, 
Who sat before the parU>ar lire, 
Reading the paper fresh from town. 
First the Sicilian, like, a biid, 
Before his form appeared, was hcai d 
Whistling and singing down the 
stair ; 

Then came the Student, with a look 
As placid as a ineadow-bniok; 

The Theologian, still perpU*xed 
With thoughts of this world and 
the next ; 

The Poet then, as one who seems 
Walking in visions and in dreams; 
Then the Musician, like a fair 
Hyperion from whose; golden hair 
The radiance of the morning 
streams ; 

And last the aromatic Jew 
Of Alicant, who, as he threw 
The door wide ojKin, on the air 
Breathed round about him a jK^r- 
fume 

Of damask roses in full bloom, 
Making a garden of the room. 

The breakfast ended, each pursued 
The promptings of his various 
mood ; 
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Beside the fire in silence smoked 
The taciturn, impassive Jew, 

Lost in a pleasant reverie ; 

While, by his gravity provoked, 

His portrait the Sicilian drew. 

And wrote beneath it ‘ Edrehi, 

At the Red Horse in Sudbury.’ 

By far the busiest of them all. 

The Theologian in the hall 
Was feeding robins in a cage, — 

Two corpulent and lazy birds. 
Vagrants and pilferers at best, 

If one might trust the hostler’s 
words, 

Chief instrument of their arrest ; 

Two poets of the Golden Age, 

Heirs of a boundless heritage 
Of fields and orchards, east and 
west. 

And sunshine of long summer days, 
Though outlawed now and dispos- 
sessed ! — 

Such was the Theologian’s phrase. 

Meanwhile the Student held dis- 
course 

With the Musician, on the source 
Of all the legendary lore 
Amon|f the nations, scattered wide 
Like silt and seaweed by the force 
And fluctuation of the tide ; 

The tale repeated o’er and o’er, 

With change of place and change 
of name, 

Disguised, transformed, and yet 
the same 

We Ve heard a hundred times be- 
fore. 

The Poet at the window mused, 

And saw, as in a dream confused, 
The countenance of the Sun, dis- 
crowned. 

And haggard with a pale despair, 
And saw the cloud-rack trail and 
drift 

Before it, and the trees uplift 
Their leafless branches, and the air 
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Filled with the arrows of the rain. 
And heard amid the mist below, 
Like voices of distress and pain, 
That haunt the thoughts of men 
insane, 

The fateful cawings of the crow. 

Then down the road, with mud be- 
sprent, 

And drenched with rain from head 
to hoof, 

The raindrops dripping from his 
mane 

And tail as from a pent-house roof, 
A jaded horse, his head down bent. 
Passed slowly, limping as he went. 

The young Sicilian — who had 
grown 

Impatient longer to abide 
A prisoner, greatly mortified 
To see completely overthrown 
His plans for angling in the brook, 
And, leaning o’er the bridge of 
stone, 

To watch the speckled trout glide 

by, 

And float through the inverted sky, 
Still round and round the baited 
hook — 

Now paced the room with rapid 
stride, 

And, pausing at the Poet’s side, 
Looked forth, and saw the wretched 
steed, 

And said : ‘ Alas for human greed, 
That with cold hand and stony eye 
Thus turns an old friend out to die, 
Or beg his food from gate to gate ! 
This brings a tale into my mind, 
Which, if you are not disinclined 
To listen, I will now relate.’ 

All gave assent ; all wished to hear, 
Not without many a jest and jeer, 
The stoiy of a spavined steed ; 

And even the Student with the rest 
Put in his pleasant little jest 
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Out of Malherbe, that Pegasus 
Is but a horse that with all speed 
Bears poets to the hospital ; 

While the Sicilian, self-possessed. 
After a moment’s interval 
Began his simple story thus. 


THE SICILIAN'S TALE. 

THE BELL OF ATRI. 

At Atri in Abruzzo, a small town 

Of ancient Roman date, but scant 
renown, 

One of those little places that have 
run 

Half up the hill, beneath a blazing 
sun. 

And then sat down to rest, as if to 
say, 

' I climb no farther upward, come 
what may,’ — 

The Re Giovanni, now unknown to 
fame. 

So many monarchs since have 
borne the name. 

Had a great bell hung in the 
market-place 

Beneath a roof, projecting some 
small space, 

By way of shelter from the sun and 
rain. 

Then rode he through the streets 
with all his train, 

And, with a blast of trumpets loud 
and long, 

Made proclamation, that whenever 
wrong 

Was done to any man, he should 
but ring 

The great bell in the square, and 
he, the King, 

Would cause the Syndic to decide 
thereon. 

Such was the proclamation of King 
John. 


How swift the happy days in Atri 
sped. 

What wrongs were righted, need 
not here be said. 

Suffice it that, as all things must 
decay. 

The hempen rope at length was 
worn away. 

Unravelled at the end, and, strand 
by strand, 

Loosened and wasted in the ring- 
er’s hand. 

Till one, who noted this in passing 

by. 

Mended the rope with braids of 
briony. 

So that the leaves and tendrils of 
the vine 

Hung like a votive garland at a 
shrine. 

By chance it happened that in Atri 
dwelt 

A knight, with spur on heel and 
sword in belt, 

Who loved to hunt the wild-boar 
in the woods, 

Who loved his falcons with their 
crimson hoods. 

Who loved his hounds and horses, 
and all sports 

And prodigalities of camps and 
courts ; — 

Loved, or had loved them ; for at 
last, grown old. 

His only passion was the love of 
gold. 

He sold his horses, sold his hawks 
and hounds, 

Rented his vineyards and his 
garden-grounds, 

Kept but one steed, his favourite 
steed of all. 

To starve and shiver in a naked stall, 

And day by day sat brooding in 
his chair, 

Devising plans how best to hoard 
and spare. 
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At length he said : ' What is the 
use or need 

To keep at my own cost this lazy 
steed, 

Eating his head off in my stables 
here, 

When rents are low and provender 
is dear ? 

Let him go feed upon the public 
ways ; 

I want him only for the holi- 
days.’ 

So the old steed was turned into 
the heat 

Of the long, lonely, silent, shade- 
less street ; 

And wandered in suburban lanes 
forlorn, 

Barked at by dogs, and torn by 
brier and thorn. 

One afternoon, as in that sultry 
clime 

It is the custom in the summer 
time. 

With bolted doors and window- 
shutters closed, 

The inhabitants of Atri slept or 
dozed ; 

When suddenly upon their senses 

. fell 

The loud alarum of the accusing 
belli 

The Syndic started from his deep 
repose, 

Turned on his couch, and listened, 
and then rose 

And donned his robes, and with re- 
luctant pace 

Went panting forth into the 
market-place, 

Where the great bell upon its cross- 
beam swung 

Reiterating with persistent tongue, 

In half-articulate jargon, the old 
song : 

^Some one hath done a wrong, 
hath done a wrong ! ’ 


But ere he reached the belfry’s 
light arcade 

He saw, or thought he saw, beneath 
its shade, 

No shape of human form of woman 
bom, 

But a poor steed dejected and for- 
lorn, 

Who with uplifted head and eager 
eye 

Was tugging at the vines of briony. 

‘ Domeneddio ! ’ cried the Syndic 
straight, 

‘ This is the Knight of Atri’s steed 
of state ! 

He calls for justice, being sore dis- 
tressed. 

And pleads his cause as loudly as 
the best.’ 

Meanwhile from street and lane a 
noisy crowd 

Had rolled together like a summer 
cloud. 

And told the story of the wretched 
beast 

In live-and-twenty different ways 
at least, 

With much gesticulation and ap- 
peal 

To heathen gods, in their excessive 
zeal. 

The Knight was called and ques- 
tioned ; in reply 

Did not confess the fact, did not 
deny ; 

Treated the matter as a pleasant 
jest. 

And set at naught the Syndic and 
the rest, 

Maintaining, in an angry under- 
tone. 

That he should do what pleased 
him with his own. 

And thereupon the Syndic gtavely 
lead 

The proclamation of the King; 
then said : 
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‘ Pride goeth forth on horseback 
grand and gay, 

But cometh back on foot, and begs 
its way ; 

Fame is the fragrance of heroic 
deeds, 

Of flowers of chivalry and not of 
weeds ! 

These are familiar proverbs ; but I 
fear 

They never yet have reached your 
knightly ear. 

What fair renown, what honour, 
what repute 

Can come to you from starving this 
poor brute ? 

He who serves well and speaks not, 
merits more 

Than they who clamour loudest at 
the door. 

Therefore the law decrees that as 
this steed 

Served you in youth, henceforth 
you shall take heed 

To comfort his old age, and to 
provide 

Shelter in stall, and food and field 
beside.’ 

The Knight withdrew abashed ; 
the people all 

Led home the steed in triumph to 
his stall 

'fhe King heard and approved, and 
laughed in glee, 

And cried aloud: ‘Right well it 
plcaseth me 1 

Church-bells at best but ring us to 
the door ; 

But go not in to mass; my bell 
doth more : 

It cometh into court an<l pleails the 
cause 

Of creatures dumb and unknown 
to the law's ; 

And this shall make, in every 
Christian dime, 

The Bell of Atri faimms fjtr all 
time.' 


INTERLUDE, 

‘Yes, well your story pleads the 
cause 

Of those dumb mouths that have 
no speech, 

Only a cry from each to each 
In its own kind, with its own law's ; 
Something that is beyond the reach 
Of human power to learn or teach,* ~ 
An inarticulate moan of pain, 

Like the immeasurable main 
Breaking upon an unknown lieach.’ 

Thus spake th(‘ Poet w'ith a sigh ; 
Then arkled, w’lth nnpassjoned riy, 
As om‘ w’ho feels th<* W't>uls he 
speaks, 

The colour flushing in his dieeks, 
The feivour burning in his eye: 

‘ Among the nolflest m the land, 
Though he may count himself the 
least, 

That man I lionour and nwere 
Who without favour, w'ithout fear, 
In the gr(*at city dares to stand 
The friend of every friendless lieast, 
And tames w'ith his unflinching 
hand ^ 

'fhe banes that wear our fonn and 
fac'e, 

The were-wolvt‘s of the human 
rac‘e ! ’ 

Then paused, and waited with a 
frown, 

Like some old champion of romance, 
Who, having thrown his gauntlet 
down, 

HxjKictant leans upon his lance ; 

But muther Knight nor St|uire is 
found 

'fo raise! the gauntlet from the 
ground, 

And try wmh him t he batt Ilf s (’hance. 

‘ Wakefromyourtlreams,^ ) KdrehB 
Or dre.uning speak to us, and make 
A feint ofbein}; half awake, 
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And tell us what your dreams may 
be. 

Out of the hazy atmosphere 
Of cloud-land deign to reappear 
Among us in this Wayside Inn ; 
Tell us what visions and what 
scenes 

Illuminate the dark ravines 
In which you grope your way. 
Begin ! ’ 

Thus the Sicilian spake. The Jew 
Made no reply, but only smiled, 

As men unto a wayward child, 

Not knowing what to answer, do. 
As from a cavern’s mouth,o’ergrown 
With moss and intertangled vines, 
A streamlet leaps into the light 
And murmuis over root and stone 
In a melodious undertone ; 

Or as amid the noonday night 
Of sombre and wind-haunted pines, 
There runs a sound as of the sea ; 
So from his bearded lips there came 
A melody without a name, 

A song, a tale, a history, 

Or whatsoever it may be, 

Writ and recorded in these lines. 


THE SPANISH JEW’S TALE. 

KAMKALTI. 

Into the city of Kambalti, 

By the load that leadeth to Is- 
pahan, 

At the head of his dusty caravan, 

Laden with treasure from realms 
afar, 

Baldacca and Kclat and Kandahar, 

Rode the great captain Alau. 

The Khan from his palace-window 
gazetl, 

And saw in the thronging street 
beneath, 


In the light of the setting sun, that 
blazed 

Through the clouds of dust by the 
caravan raised, 

The flash of harness and jewelled 
sheath, 

And the shining scymitars of the 
guard, 

And the weary camels that bared 
their teeth, 

As they passed and passed through 
the gates unbarred 
Into the shade of the palace-yard. 

Thus into the city of Kambalu 
Rode the great captain Alau ; 

And he stood before the Khan, and 
said : 

* The enemies of my lord are dead ; 
All the Kahfs of all the West 
Bow and obey thy least behest ; 
The plains are dark with the mul- 
berry-trees, 

The weavers arebusj^ inSamarcand, 
The miners are sifting the golden 
sand, 

The divers plunging for pearls in 
the seas, 

And peace and plenty are in the 
land. 

‘ Baldacca’s Kalif, and he alone, 
Rose in revolt against thy throne : 
PI is treasures are at thy palace- 
door, 

With the swords and the shawls and 
the jewels he wore ; 

His bocly is dust o’er the desert 
blown. 

* A mile outside of Baldacca’s gate 
I left my forces to lie in wait, 
Concealed by forests and hillocks 

of sand, 

And forward dashed with a handful 
of men, 

To lure the old tiger from his den 
Into the ambush 1 had planned. 
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Ere we reached the town the alaim 
was spread, 

For we heard the sound of gongs 
from within ; 

And with clash pf cymbals and 
W'arlike dm 

The gates swung wide; and we 
turned and fled ; 

And the garrison sallied foith and 
pin sued, 

With the gray old Kalif at their 
he»ad, 

And above them the ])anner of 
hhjhammed : 

So we snared them all, and the 
town was subdued. 

* As in at the gate we rode, behold, 

A tower that is called the Tower of 
(;okl ! 

For theie the Kalif had hidden his 
wealth, 

HeaiXid and hoarded and piled on 
bi«h, 

Like sacks of wheat in a granary ; 

Ami thither th<* inisei « u‘pt by 
stealth 

'fo feel (tf the gold that gave him 
healllg 

Ami to gaze and gloat with his 
hungry eye 

( )n jewels that gleamed like a glow- 
worm’s spark, 

Or the eyes of a panther in the 
dark. 

‘ I said to the Kalif; *‘Thou art 
old, 

Thou liast no iH‘ed of so mu<*li 
gold. 

Thou siumhist jud have heaped 
and hidden it here, 

Till the breath of ])att!e was hot 
and near, 

Hut have sown through the land 
these usclesn hoards 
spring into shining blades of 
swords, 


And keep thine honour sweet and 
clear. 

These grains of gold are not grains 
of wheat ; 

These bais of silver thou canstnot 
eat ; 

These jewels and pearls and pre- 
cious stones 

Cannot cute the aches in thy bones, 

Nor keep the feet of Death one 
hour 

From climbing the stairways of thy 
tower I ” 

‘Then into his dungeon I locked 
the drone, 

And left him to feed there all alone 

Jn the honey-c(‘ils of his golden 
hive : 

Nev<*r a piayer, nor a cry, nor a 
groan 

Was heard from those massiv’e 
w’alls of stont‘, 

Nor again was the Kalif seen 
ahv<‘ ! 

WVhen at last we unlocked the 
d(K)n 

We found him dead upon the floor; 

'Hu* rings had dropped from his 
withered hands, 

His teeth were like boners in the 
desert sands ; 

Still clutching his treasure he had 
died ; 

And as he lay there, he appeared 

A statue of gold with a silver l)eard, 

His arms outstretched as if cruci- 
fiecl* 

Thin is the story, strange and true, 

That the great captain Alau 

Told to his brother the Tartar 
Khan, 

When he rode that day into Kam- 
balu 

By the road that leadcth to Ispa- 
han. 
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INTERLUDE. 

‘ I THOUGHT before your tale began/ 
The Student murmured, ^ we should 
have 

Some legend written by Judah Rav 
In his Gemara of Babylon ; 

Or something from the Gulistan, — 
The tale of the Cazy of Hamadan, 
Or of that King of Khorasan 
Who saw in dreams the eyes of one 
That had a hundred years been 
dead 

Still moving restless in his head, 
Undimmed, and gleaming with the 
lust 

Of power, though all the rest was 
dust. 

^ But lo ! your glittering caravan 
On the road that leadeth to Ispahan 
Hath led us farther to the East 
Into the regions of Cathay. 

Spite of your Kalif and his gold, 
Pleasant has been the tale you told, 
And full of colour ; that at least 
No one will question or gainsay. 
And yet on such a dismal day 
We need a merrier tale to clear 
The dark and heavy atmosphere. 
So listen, Lordlmgs, while I tell, 
Without a preface, what befell 
A simple cobbler, in the year — 

No matter ; it was long ago ; 

And that is all wc need to know.’ 


THE STUDENT'S TALE. 

THE COBBLER OF HAGENAU. 

I TRUST that somewhere and some- 
how 

You all have heard of Hagenau, 

A quiet, quaint, and ancient town 
Among the green Alsatian hills, 

A place of valleys, streams, and 
mills, 


Where Barbarossa’s castle, brow^ 
With rust of centuries, still loolS^.'' 

down '' 

On the broad, drowsy land below, — 
On shadowy forests filled with 
game, 

And the blue river winding slow 
Through meadows, where the 
hedges grow 

That give this little town its name. 

It happened in the good old times, 
While yet the Master- singers filled 
The noisy workshop and the guild 
With various melodies and rhymes, 
That here in Hagenau there dwelt 
A cobbler, — one who loved debate, 
And, arguing from a postulate, 
Would say what others only felt ; 

A man of forecast and of thrift, 

And of a shrewd and careful mind 
In this world’s business, but in- 
clined 

Somewhat to let the next world 
drift. 

Hans Sachs with vast delight he 
read, 

And Regenbogen’s rhymes of love, 
For their poetic fame had spread 
Even to the town of Hagenau ; 

And some Quick Melody of the 
Plough, 

Or Double Harmony of the Dove, 
Was always lunning in liis head. 

Pie kept, moreover, at his side, 
Among his leathers and his tools, 
Reynard the Fox, the Shi]) of I'ools, 
Or Itulenspicgcl, open wide ; 

With these he was much edified : 

He thought them wiser than the 
Schools. 

His good wife, full of godly fear, 
Liked not these worldly themes to 
hear ; 

The Psalter was her book of 
songs ; 
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The only music to her ear 
Was that which to the Church be- 
longs, 

When the loud choir on Sunday 
chanted. 

And the two angels carved in wood, 
That by the windy organ stood, 

Blew on their trumpets loud and 
clear, 

And all the echoes, far and near, 
Gibbered as if the church were 
haunted. 

Outside his door, one afternoon, 

This humble votary of the muse 
Sat in the narrow strip of sliade 
By a projecting cornice made, 
Mending the Burgomaster’s shoes, 
And singing a familiar tunc 

* Our ingress into the world 
Was naked and bare ; 

Our progress through the world 
Is trouble and care ; 

Our egress from the world 
Will be nobody knows where ; 

But if we do well here 
We shall do well there ; 

And 1 could tell you no inoie, 
Should I preach a whole year ! ’ 

Thus sang the cobbler at his work ; 
And with his gestures marked the 
time, 

Closing together with a jerk 
Of his waxed thread the stitch and 
rhyme. 

Meanwhile his quiet little dame 
Was leaning o’er the window-sill, 
Eager, excited, but mouse-still, 
Gazing impatiently to sec 
What the great throng of folk might 
be 

That onward in procession came, 
Along the unfrc(|uentcd street, 

With horns that blew, and drums 
that beat, 

And banners flying, and the flame 
< )f tapers, and, at times, the sweet 
Voices of nuns ; and as they sang 
Suddenly all the church-bells rang, i 
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I In a gay coach, above the crowd, 
There sat a monk in ample hood, 
Who with his right hand held aloft 
A red and pondeious cross of wood, 
To which at times he meekly 
bowed. 

In front three horsemen rode, and 
oft, 

With voice and air importunate, 

A boisterous herald cried aloud : 

* The grace of God is at your gate ’ ’ 
So onward to the church they 

])asscd. 

The cobl)Ier slowly turned his List, 
And, wagging his sagacious head, 
Unto his kneeling housewife said: 

* ’Tis the monk Tctzel. I have 

heard 

The cawings of that reverend hiid. 
Don’t let him cheat you of your 
gold ; 

Indulgence is not bought and sold/ 

The church of llagenau, th»it night, 
Was full of people, full of light ; 

An odour of incense tilled the 
air, 

The priest intoneil, the i>rgan 
groaneii 

Its inarticulate despair; 

The candles on the aitai blazed, 
And full in front of it upraised 
The red cross stotid against the 
glare. 

Below, upon the altar-rail 
Indulgences were set to sale, 

Like ball.ids at a country f.iir. 

A heavy strong-box, inm-bound 
And carved with many a quaint 
device, ^ 

Received, with a melodious sound, 
The coin that purchaseil Panuiisc. 

Then from the pulpit overhead, 
Tetzel the monk, witli fiery glow, 
Thundered upon the < rowd below. 

* <iood i>eopk all, draw near! ^ he 

said ; 
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^ Purchase these letters, signed and 
sealed, 

By which all sins, though un- 
revealed 

And unrepented, are forgiven ! 
Count but the gam, count not the 
loss ! 

Your gold and silver are but dross, 
And yet they pave the way to 
heaven. 

I hear your mothers and your sires 
Cry from their purgatorial fires, 
And will ye not their ransom pay ? 

0 senseless people I when the gate 
Of heaven is open, will ye wait ? 
Will ye not enter in to-day ? 
To-morrow it will be too late ; 

1 shall be gone upon my way. 

Make haste ! bring money while ye 

may ! ’ 

The women shuddered, and turned 
pale ; 

Allured by hope or driven by fear, 
With many a sob and many a tear. 
All crowded to the altar-rail. 

Pieces of silver and of gold 
Into the tinkling strong-box fell 
Like pebbles dropped into a well ; 
And soon the ballads were all sold. 
The cobbler’s wife among the rest 
Slipped into the capacious chest 
A golden florin ; then withdrew, 
Hiding the paper in her breast ; 
And homeward through the dark- 
ness went 

Comforted, quieted, content ; 

She did not walk, she rather flew, 
A dove that settles to her nest, 
When some appalling bird of prey 
That scared her has been driven 
away. 

The days went by, the monk was 
gone, 

The summer passed, the winter 
came ; 

Though seasons changed, yet still 
the same 


! The daily lound of life went on ; 
The daily round of household care, 
The narrow life of toil and prayer. 
But in her heart the cobbler’s dame 
Had now^ a treasure beyond price, 
A secret joy without a name. 

The certainty of Paradise. 

Alas, alas 1 Dust unto dust ! 
Before the winter wore away, 

Her body in the churchyard lay, 
Her patient soul was with the Just ! 
After her death, among the things 
That even the poor preserve with 
care, — 

Some little trinkets and cheap 
rings, 

A locket with her mother’s hair, 
Pier wedding gown, the faded 
flowers 

She wore upon her wedding day, — 
Among these memories of past 
hours. 

That so much of the heart reveal, 
Carefully kept and put away. 

The Letter of Indulgence lay 
P'olded, with signature and seal. 

Meanwhile the Priest, aggrieved 
and pained. 

Waited and wondered that no word 
Of mass or lequiem he heard. 

As by the Holy Church ordained : 
Then to the Magistrate com- 
plained, 

That as this woman had been dead 
A week or moic, and no mass said, 
It was rank heresy, or at least 
Contempt of Church ; thus said the 
Priest ; 

And straight the cobbler was ar- 
raigned. 

He came, confiding in his cause, 
But rather doubtful of the laws. 

The Justice from his clbow-chair 
Gave him a look that seemed to 
say ; 

‘Thou standest before a Magis- 
trate, 
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Therefore do not prevaricate ! ’ 
Then asked him in a business 
way, 

Kindly but cold : ‘Is thy wife 
dead?’ 

The cobbler meekly bowed his 
head ; 

‘ She is,* came struggling from his 
throat 

Scarce audibly. The Justice wrote 
The words down in a book, and 
then 

Continued, as he raised his pen : 

‘ She is ; and hath a mass been said 
For the salvation of her soul ? 
Come, speak the truth ! confess 
the whole ! ’ 

The cobbler without pause replied : 
‘ Of mass or prayer there was no 
need ; 

For at the moment when she died 
Her soul was with the glorified ! ’ 
And from his pocket with all speed 
He drew the priestly title-deed, 
And prayed the Justice he would 
read. 

The Justice read, amused, amazed; 
Anclas hereacl his mirth incieased ; 
At times his shaggy brows he 
raised, 

Now wondering at the cobbler 
gazed, 

Now archly at the angry Friest. 

‘ From all excesses, sins, and 
crimes 

Thou hast committed in past times 
Thee 1 absolve 1 And furthermore, 
Purified from all earthly taints, 

To the communion of the Saints 
And to the sacraments restore ! 

All stains of weakness, and all 
trace 

Of shame and censure I efface ; 
llemit the pains thou shouldst 
endure, 

And make thee innocent and pure, 
So that in dying, unto thee 
The gates of heaven shall open be I 


Though long thou livest, yet this 
grace 

Until the moment of thy death 
U nchangeable continueth ! ’ 

Then said he to the Priest : ‘ I find 
This document is duly signed 
Brother John Tetzel, his own hand. 
At all tribunals in the land 
In evidence it may be used; 
Therefore acquitted is the accused.’ 
Then to the cobbler turned : ‘My 
friend, 

Pray tell me, didst thou evci read 
Reynard the Fox?’ — ‘O yes, in- 
deed 1 ’ — 

‘I thought so. Don’t forget the 
end/ 


INTERLUDE. 

‘What was the end? I am 
ashamed 

Not to rcmcm])cr Reynard’s f<ite ; 

I have not re.id the book of late ; 

Was he not hanged?’ the Poet sai<i. 

The Student gravely shook his 
head, 

And answered : ‘ You exaggerate. 

There was a tournament pro- 
claimed, 

And Reynard fought with Isegrim 

The Wolf, and having vaiKpushetl 
him, 

Rose to high honour in the State, 

And Keeper of the Seals was 
named I ’ 

At this the gay Sicilian laughed : 

‘ Fight fire with fire, and craft with 
craft ; 

Successful cunning seems to be 

The moral of your talc,’ said he. 

‘ Mine had a better, and the Jew’s 

Had none at all, that I could see ; 

His aim was only to amuse/ 
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Meanwhile from out its ebon case 
His violin the Minstrel drew, 

And having tuned its strings anew, 
Now held it close in his embrace, 
And poising in his outstretched 
hand 

The bow, like a magician’s wand, 
He paused, and said, with beaming 
face : 

' Last night my story was too long ; 
To-day I give you but a song, 

An old tradition of the North ; 

But first, to put you in the mood, 

I will a little while prelude. 

And from this instrument draw 
forth 

Something by way of overture.’ 

He played ; at first the tones were 
pure 

And tender as a summer night. 
The full moon climbing to her 
height, 

The sob and ripple of the seas, 

The flapping of an idle sail ; 

And then by sudden and sharp 
degrees 

The multiplied, wild harmonies 
Freshened and burst into a gale; 

A tempest howling through the 
dark, 

A crash as of some shipwiecked 
bark, 

A loud and melancholy wail. 

Such was the prelude to the tale 
Told by the Minstrel j and at 
times 

He paused amid its varying 
rhymes, 

And at each pause again broke in 
The music of his violin, 

With tones of sweetness oi of fear, 
Movements of trouble or of calm, 
Creating their own atmosphere ; 

As sitting in a church we hear 
Between the verses of the psalm 
The organ playing soft and clear, 
Or thundering on the startled car. 


THE MUSICIAN'S TALE. 

THE BALLAD OF CARMILHAN. 

I. 

At Stralsund, by the Baltic Sea, 
Within the sandy bar, 

At sunset of a summer’s day, 
Ready for sea, at anchor lay 
The good ship Valdemar, 

The sunbeams danced upon the 
waves. 

And played along her side ; 

And through the cabin windows 
streamed 

In ripples of golden light, that 
seemed 

The ripple of the tide. 

There sat the captain with his 
friends, 

Old skippers brown and hale, 
Who smoked and grumbled o’er 
their grogj 

And talked of iceberg and of fog, 
Of calm and storm and gale. 

And one was spinning a sailor’s yarn 
About Klaboterman, 

The Kobolcl of the sea ; a spright 
Invisible to mortal sight, 

Who o’er the rigging ran. 

Sometimes he hammered in the 
hold, 

Sometimes upon the mast, 
Sometimes abeam, sometimes 
abaft, 

Or at the bows he sang and laughed, 
And made all tight and fast. 

He helped the sailors at their work, 
And toiled with jovial din ; 

He helped them hoist and reef the 
sails, 

He helped them stow the casks 
and bales, 

And heave the anchor in. 
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But woe unto the lazy louts, 

The idlers of the crew ; 

Them to torment was his delight, 
And worry them by day and 
night, 

And pinch them black and blue. 

And woe to him whose mortal eyes 
Klabotcrman behold. 

It is a certain sign of death I 
The cabm-boy here held his bieath, 
lie felt his blood run cold. 


II. 


The captain of the Valdemar 

Laughed loud with merry heart. 

*I should like to see this ship,’ 
said he ; 

‘ I should like to find these Chim- 
neys Three, 

That are marked down in the 
chart. 

* I have sailed right over the spot,’ 
he said, 

* With a good stiff breeze behind, 

When the sea was blue, and the 
sky was clear, — 

You can follow my course by these 
pin-holes here, 

And never a rock could find.* 


Tlih jtdly skipper paused awhile, 
Anfl then again began ; 

‘ There is a H|>ectre Ship,’ tiuoth 
he, ' 

* A shh) of the Dead that sails the 
sea, 

And is called the Caimilhan. 


‘A ghostly ship, witli a ghostly 
crow, 

In tenipesls she apjMMrs ; 

And b<“fore the gJdc, or agaimd tlic 
gah*, 

She sails without a rag of sail, 
Without a hehnsinan steers. 


And then he swore a dreadful oath, 
lie swore by the Kingdoms 
Three, 

That, should he meet the Carniil- 
han, 

lie would run her down, although 
he ran 

Right into Kternity I 

All this, while passing to and fro, 
Th<! cabin-boy had heard ; 

Ho lingered at the door to hear, 

And drank in all with greedy 
ear, 

And pondered every word. 


‘ She haunts the Atlantic north and 
south, 

But mostly the mid-sea, 

Where three great rocks rise bleak 
and !)are 

Like furnace-chimneys in the air, 
And are <'alkcl the Chimneys 
l‘hree. 


* And ill betide the luckle.sn shii) 
I’hat meets the Cannilhan ; 
Over her decks the seas will leap, 
She must go down into tlie deep, 
\nd perish mouse and man,' 


He was a simple country lad, 

But of a roving mind. 

* O, it must be like heaven,’ thought 
he, 

*'rhosc far-off foreign lands to 
see, 

And fortune seek and find i ’ 


But in the fo’castle, when he heard 
The inarinerH blaspheme, 

He thought of home, he thought of 
Clod, 

And his mother under the church- 
yanl sod, 

And wished it were a dream. 
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One friend on board that ship had 
he ; 

’Twas the Klaboteimaii, 

Who saw the Bible in his chest, 
And made a sign upon his breast, 
All evil things to ban. 


III. 

The cabin windows have grown 
blank 

As eyeballs of the dead ; 

No more the glancing sunbeams 
burn 

On the gilt letters of the stern, 

But on the figure-head ; 

On Valdemar Victorious, 

Who looketh with disdain 

To see his image in the tide 

Dismembered float from side to 
side, 

And reunite again. 

‘It is the wind,’ those skippers 
said, 

‘ That swings the vessel so ; 

It is the wind ; it freshens fast, 

’Tis time to say farewell at last, 

’Tis time for us to go.’ 

They shook the captain by the 
hand, 

‘ Good luck ! good luck ! ’ they 
cried ; 

Each face was like the setting sun, 

As, broad and red, they one by one 

Went o’er the vessel’s side. 

The sun went down, the full moon 
rose, 

Serene o’er field and flood ; 

And all the winding creeks and 
bays 

And broad sea-meadows seemed 
ablaze, — 

The sky was red as blood. 


The southwest wind blew fresh and 
fair, 

As fair as wind could be ; 

Bound for Odessa, o’er the bar, 
With all sail set, the Valdemar 
Went proudly out to sea. 

The lovely moon climbs up the sky 
As one who walks in dreams ; 

A tower of marble in her light, 

A wall of black, a wall of white, 
The stately vessel seems. 

Low down upon the sandy coast 
The lights begin to bum ; 

And now, uplifted high in air, 
They kindle with a fiercer glare, 
And now drop far astern. 

The dawn appears, the land is gone, 
The sea is all around ; 

Then on each hand low hills of sand 
Emerge and form another land ; 
She steereth through the Sound, 

Through Kattegat and Skager-rack 
She flitteth like a ghost ; 

By day and night, by night and day, 
She bounds, she flics upon her way 
Along the English coast. 

Cape Finisterre is drawing near, 
Cape Finisterre is past ; 

Into the open ocean stream 
She floats, the vision of a dream 
Too beautiful to last. 

Suns rise and set, and rise, and yet 
There is no land in sight ; 

The liquid planets overhead 
Burn brighter nowthe moon is dead, 
And longer stays the night. 


IV. 

And now along the horizon’s edge 
Mountains of cloud uprose, 
Black as with forests underneath, 
Above their sharp and jagged teeth 
Were white as drifted snows. 
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Unseen behind them sunk the sun, | 
Hut flushed each snowy peak 
A little while with rosy li^ht 
I'hat faded slowly fioin the sight 
Ah blushes from the ( heek, 

HLick grew the sky, — ail bU<*k, all 
hhu k ; 

'rhe clouds were everywhere ; 
'fherc was a feeling <)f sus]>cnhe 
In nature, a mysterious stmsc 
Of terror in the air. 

And all on hoard the Vaidemar 
Was still as still < ould be ; 

Save wdien the dismal ship-bell 
lolled, 

As ever and an<)n she rolled, 

And lurched into the sea. 

The I aptain up and down the det k 
Went striding to and fro ; 

Now w'utchcd the compass at the 
wheel, 

Now lifted up his hand to feel 
Which way the wind might blow. 

And now he looked up at the sails, 
And now up«»n tin* d(*ej» ; 

In eveiy hhr<’ of Itis fount; 
ile fi‘lt tin* sftum befoie it < ame, 
He had no thtniglu of sleep. 

Kighl hells! ami sudtienly 4ibaft, 
With a great rush t>f ram, 
Making the ocean white with 
spume, 

In darkness like the day of tioom, 
On e.ime the hurrit ane* 

The lightning flashed from Ooiul 
to < loud, 

And rent the .sky in two ; 

A jagged flame, a single jet 
Of white fire, like a bayonet, 

That pierced theeyehalls thnmgh. 

Then all artmnd was dark again, 
And blacker than before ; 

Hut in that single flash of light 
He h.ul iKdieid a fearful siglit, 

And thought of the oath he wore. 


F or right ahead lay the Ship of the 
Dead, 

The ghostly Carmilhan ! 

Her masts were stripped, her yards 
were bare, 

And on her bowsprit, poised in air, 
Sat the Klaboterman. 

Her crew of ghosts was all on deck 
(Ji clambering up the shrouds ; 
The boatswain’s whistle, the cap- 
tain’s hail, 

Were like the piping of the gale, 
And thunder in the clouds. 

And dose behind the Caimilhan 
There rose up from the sea, 

As from a foundered ship of stone, 
I’hree bare and splintered masts 
alone : 

They were the Chimneys Three. 

And onward dashed the Vaidemar 
And leaped into the dark ; 

A denser mist, a colder blast, 

A little shudder, and she h.ul ijassed 
Right through the Phantom 
Hark. 

She cleft in twain the shadowy 
hulk, 

Hut cleft it unaware ; 

Ah when, careering to her nest, 
'rhe sea-gull severs with her breast 
The unresisting air. 

Again the lightning flashed ; again 
They saw the Carmilhan, 

Wh(>Ie as before in hull and spar ; 
Hut now on board of the Vaidemar 
Stood the Klaboterman. 

And they all knew their doom was 
sealed ; 

They kimw that <lcath was near ; 
Some prayed who never prayed 
before, 

And some they wept, and some 
they swore, 

And some were mute with fear. 






Then suddenly there came a shock, 
And louder than wind or sea 
A cry burst from the crew on deck, 
As she dashed and crashed, a 
hopeless wreck, 

Upon the Chimneys Three. 

The storm and night were passed, 
the light 

To streak the east began ; 

The cabin-boy, picked up at sea, 
Survived the wreck, and only he. 
To tell of the Carmilhan. 


INTERLUDE. 

When the long murmur of applause 
That greeted the Musician’s lay 
Had slowly buzzed itself away, 

And the long talk of Spectre Ships 
That followed died upon their lips 
And came unto a natural pause, 
‘These tales you tell are one and 
all 

Of the Old World,’ the Poet said, 

‘ Flowersgatheredfrom a crumbling 
wall, 

Dead leaves that rustle as they 
fall; 

Let me present you in their stead 
Something of our New England 
earth, 

A tale which, though of no great 
worth. 

Has still this merit, that it yields 
A certain freshness of the fields, 

A sweetness as of home-made 
bread.’ 

The Student answered : ‘ Be dis- 
creet ; 

For if the flour be fresh and sound, 
And if the bread be light and 
sweet, 

* Who careth in what mill ’twas 
ground. 

Or of what oven felt the heat, 


Unless, as old Cervantes said, 

You are looking after better bread 
Than any that is made of wheat ? 
You know that people nowadays 
To what is old give little praise ; 
All must be new in prose and verse: 
They want hot bread, or something 
worse, 

Fresh every morning, and half 
baked ; 

The wholesome bread of yesterday, 
Too stale for them, is thrown away, 
Nor is their thirst with water slaked.’ 

As oft we see the sky in May 
Threaten to ram, and yet not rain, 
The Poet’s face, before so gay, 

Was clouded with a look of pain, 
But suddenly brightened up again ; 
And without further let or stay 
He told his tale of yesterday. 


THE POET’S TALE. 

LADY WENTWORTH. 

One hundred years ago, and some- 
thing more, 

In Queen Street, Portsmouth, at 
her tavern door, 

Neat as a pin, and blooming as a 
rose. 

Stood Mistress Staveis in her 
furbelows, 

J ust as her cuckoo-clock was striking 
nine. 

Above her head, resplendent on 
the sign, 

The portrait of the Earl of Halifax, 

In scarlet coat and periwig of flax, 

Surveyed at leisure all her varied 
charms. 

Her cap, her bodice, her white 
folded arms. 

And half resolved, though he was 
past his prime, 
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And rather damaged by the lap‘?e 
of time, 

To fall down at her feet, and to 
dedal e 

The passion that had driven him 
to despair. 

For from his lofty station he had 
seen 

Stavers, her husband, dressed in 
bottle-gieen, 

Drive his new Flying Stage-coach, 
four in hand, 

Down the long lane, and out into 
the land, 

And knew that he was far upon 
the way 

To Ipswich and to Boston on the 
Bay! 

Just then the meditations of the 
Earl 

Were interrupted by a little giil, 

Barefooted, ragged, with neglected 
hair, 

Eyes full of laughter, neck and 
shoulders bare, 

A thin slip of a girl, like a new 
moon, 

Sure to be rounded into bejiuty 
soon, 

A creature men w'ould worship and 
adore, 

Though now in mean habiliments 
she bore 

A pail of water, dripping, through 
the street, 

And bathing, as she went, her naked 
feet. 


As in her pail the shifting sun 
danced : 

And with uncommon feelin 
delight 

The Earl of Halifax behek 

Sight. 

Not so Dame Stavers, foi he 
her say 

These words, or thought he d 
plain as day : 

'O Maltha Hilton ! Fie! how 
you go 

About the town half dressed 
looking so ! ’ 

At wdiich the gipsy laughed 
straight replied : 

‘ No matter how I look ; I yet 
ride 

In my own chariot, ma'am/ 
on the child 

The Karl of Halifax benignlysn 

As with her heavy burden 
passed on, 

Lookc<lback3then turned the co 
and was gone. 

What next, ujjon that memo 
clay, 

Arrested his attention was a g 

And biilliant equipage, that flji 
and spun, 

'fhe silver harness glittering i 
sun, 

Outriders with red jackets, I ith< 
lank, 

Pounding the saddles as they 
and sank, 

While all alone within the ch 


It was a pretty picture, full of 
grace,— 

The slender form, the delicate, thin 
face ; 

The swaying motion, as she hurried 

by;. 

The shining feet, the laughter in 
her eye, 

That o'er her face in ripples gleamed 
and glanced, 


sat 

A portly person with three-coi n 
hat, 

A crimson velvet coat, head 
in air, 

Ciold-headed cane, and nicely ] 
dered hair, 

And diamond buckles sparklin 
his knees, 

Dignified, stately, florid, muc 
ease, 
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Onward the pageant swept, and as 
it passed, 

Fair Mistress Stavers courtesied 
low and fast ; 

For this was Governor Wentworth, 
driving down 

To Little Harbour, just beyond the 
town. 

Where his Great House stood 
looking out to sea, 

A goodly place, where it was good 
to be. 

It was a pleasant mansion, an abode 

Near and yet hidden from the great 
high-road, 

Sequestered among trees, a noble 
pile, 

Baronial and colonial in its style ; 

Gables and dormer-windows every- 
where, 

And slacks of chimneys rising high 
in air, — 

Pandaean pipes, on which all winds 
that blew 

Made mournful music the whole 
winter through. 

Within, unwonted splendours met 
the eye, 

Panels, and floors of oak, and 
tapestry ; 

Carved chimney-pieces, where on 
brazen dogs 

Revelled and roared the Christmas 
flies of logs ; 

Doors opening into darkness un- 
awares, 

Mysterious passages, and flights of 
stairs ; 

And on the walls, in heavy gilded 
frames, 

The ancestral Wentworths with 
Old-Scriptur^ names. 

Such was the mansion where the 
great man dwelt, 

A widower and childless ; and he 
felt 


The loneliness, the uncongenial 
gloom, 

That like a presence haunted every 
room ; 

For though not given to weakness, 
he could feel 

The pain of wounds, that ache 
because they heal. 

The years came and the years 
went, — se^en in all, 

And passed in cloud and sunshine 
o’er the Hall ; 

The dawns their splendour through 
Its chambers shed, 

The sunsets flushed its western 
windows red ; 

’The snow was on its roofs, the 
wind, the rain ; 

Its woodlands were in leaf and bare 
again ; 

Moons waxed and waned, the lilacs 
bloomed and died, 

In the broad river ebbed and flowed 
the tide, 

Ships went to sea, and ships came 
home from sea, 

And the slow years sailed by and 
ceased to be. 

And all these years had Martha 
Hilton served 

In the Great House, not wholly un- 
observed : 

By day, by night, the silver crescent 
grew, 

Though hidden by clouds, her 
light still shining through ; 

A maid of all work, whether coarse 
or fine, 

A servant who made service seem 
divine 1 

Through her each room was fair to 
look upon ; 

The mirrors glistened, and the 
brasses shone, 

The very knocker on the outer door, 

If she but passed, was brighter 
than before. 
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And now the ceaseless turning of 
the mill 

Of Time, that never for an hour 
stands still, 

Ground out the Governor’s sixtieth 
birthday, 

And powdered his brown hair with 
silver-gray. 

The robin, the forerunner of the 
spring, 

The bluebird with his jocund carol- 
ing. 

The restless swallows building in 
the eaves. 

The golden buttercups, the grass, 
the leaves, 

The lilacs tossing in the winds of 
May, 

All welcomed this majestic holi- 
day I 

He gave a splendid banquet, served 
on plate, 

Such as became the Governor of 
the State, 

Who lepresented England and the 
King, 

And was magnificent in eveiy- 
thing. 

He had invited all his friends and 
peers,— 

The Pepperels, the Langdons, and 
the Lears, 

The Sparhawks, the Penhallows, 
and the rest ; 

For why repeat the name of every 
guest ? 

But I must mention one, in bands 
and gown, 

The rector there, the Reverend 
Arthur Brown 

Of the Established Church ; with 
smiling face 

He sat beside the Governor and 
said grace ; 

And then the feast went on, as 
others do. 

But ended as none other I e’er 
knew. 


When they had drunk the King, 
with many a cheei, 

The Governor whispered in a ser- 
vant’s ear, 

Who disappeared, and presently 
there stood 

Within the room, in perfect woman- 
hood, 

A maiden, modest and yet self- 
possessed, 

Youthful and beautiful, and simply 
dressed. 

Can this be Maitha Hilton? It 
must be ! 

Yes, Martha Hilton, and no other 
she ! 

Dowered with the beauty of her 
twenty years, 

How ladylike, how queenlike she 
appears ; 

The pale, thin crescent of the days 
gone by 

Is Dian now in all her majesty I 

Yet scarce a guest perceived that 
she was there, 

Until the Governor, lising from his 
chair, 

Played slightly with his ruffles, then 
looked down. 

And said unto the Reverend Arthur 
Brown ; 

^ This is my birthday : it shall like- 
wise be 

My wedding-day; and you shall 
marry me ! ’ 


The listening guests were greatly 
mystified, 

None more so than the rector, who 
replied : 

* Marry you ? Yes, that were a 
pleasant task. 

Your Excellency ; but to whom ? I 
ask.’ 

The Governor answeied : ‘ To this 
lady here ; ’ 

And beckoned Martha Hilton to 
draw near. 
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She came and stood, all blushes, at 
his side. 

The rector paused. The impatient 
Governor cried : 

‘This is the lady; do you hesitate? 

Then I command you as Chief 
Magistrate.’ 

The rector read the service loud 
and clear : 

‘ Dearly beloved, we are gathered 
here,’ 

And so on to the end. At his com- 
mand 

On the fourth finger of her fair left 
hand 

The Governor placed the ling ; and 
that was all : 

Martha was Lady Wentworth of 
the Hall ! 


INTERLUDE. 

Well pleased the audience heard 
the tale. 

The Theologian said : ' Indeed, 

To praise you there is little need ; 
One almost hears the farmer’s flail 
Thresh out your wheat, nor does 
there fail 

A certain freshness, as you said. 
And sweetness as of home-made 
bread. 

But not less sweet and not less fresh 
Are many legends that I know. 
Writ by the monks of long-ago. 
Who loved to mortify the flesh, 

So that the soul might purer grow. 
And rise to a diviner state ; 

And one of these— perhaps of all 
Most beautiful — I now recall. 

And' with permission will narrate ; 
Hoping thereby to make amends 
For that grim tragedy of mine, ^ 
As strong and black as Spanish 
wine, 


I told last night, and wish almost 
It had remained untold, my friends ; 
For Torquemada’s awful ghost 
Came to me in the dreams I 
dreamed. 

And in the darkness glared and 
gleamed 

Like a great lighthouse on the 
coast.’ 

The Student laughing said: ‘Far 
more 

Like to some dismal fire of bale 
Flaring portentous on a hill ; 

Or torches lighted on a shore 
By wreckers in a midnight gale. 

N o matter ; be it as you will, 

Only go forward with your tale.’ 


THE THEOLOGIAN'S TALE 

THE LEGEND BEAUTIFUL. 

‘ Hadst thou stayed, I must have 
fled ! ’ 

That is what the Vision said. 

In his chamber all alone. 

Kneeling on the floor of stone, 
Prayed the Monkin deep contiitior 
For his sins of indecision. 

Prayed for greater self-denial 
In temptation and in trial ; 

It was noonday by the dial, 

And the Monk was all alone. 

Suddenly, as if it lightened, 

An unwonted splendour brightenec 
All within him and without him 
In that narrow cell of stone ; 

And he saw the Blessed Vision 
Of our Lord, with light Elysian^ 
Like a vesture wrapped about him 
Like a garment round him thrown 
Not as crucified and slain. 

Not in agonies of pain, 
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Not with bleeding hands and feet, 
Did the Monk his Master see ; 

But as in the village street, 

In the house or harvest-field, 

Halt and lame and blind he healed, 
When he walked in Galilee. 

In an attitude imploring, 

Hands upon his bosom crossed, 
Wondering, worshipping, adoring, 
Knelt the Monk in rapture lost. 
Lord, he thought, in heaven that 
reigncst, 

Who am I, that thus thou dcignest 
I'o reveal thyself to me ? 

Who am I, that from the centre 
Of thy glory thou shouldst enter 
This poor cell, my guest to be ? 

Then amid his exaltation, 

Loud the convent bell appalling, 
From its belfry calling, calling, 
Rang through court and corricloi 
With peisistent iteration 
He had never heard bcfoie. 

It was now the appointed hour 
When alike m shine or showei, 
Winter’s cold or summer’s heat, 

'i'o the convent poitals came 
All the blind and halt and lame, 
All the beggars of the .stre(‘t, 

For their daily dole of food 
Dwilt them by the brotherhood; 
And their almoner was he 
Who upon his bended knee, 

Rapt in silent ecstasy 
Of <li\ inest self- surrender, 

Saw the Vision and the Splendour. 


Beggars at the convent gate ? 
Would the Vision there remain ? 
Would the Vision come again ? 
Then a voice within his breast 
Whispered, audible and clear 
As if to the outward ear : 

‘ Do thy duty ; that is best ; 

Leave unto thy Lord the rest ! * 

Straightway to his feet he started, 
And with longing look intent 
On the Blessed Vision bent, 

Slowly from his cell departed, 
Slowly on his enand went. 

At the gate the poor weic waiting. 
Looking through the iron grating, 
With that terror in the eye 
That is only s(ien in those 
Who amid their wants and woes 
Hear the sound of doors that close, 
And of feet that pass them by ; 
Grown familiar with disfavour, 
Cirown familiar with the savour 
Of the liread by which men die ! 
But to-day, they knew not why, 
Like the gate of Paradise 
Seemed the convent ^ate to rise, 
Like a sacTament divine 
Seemed to them the bread and wine. 
In his heart the Monk was praying, 
Thinking of the homeless poor, 
What they suffer and endun* ; 
What wc sec not, what wc st*<* ; 
And the inward voice was saying : 

* Whatsoever thing thou docst 
To the least of mine and lowest, 
'Hiat thou dt^est unto me ’ ’ 


Deep distress and hesitation Onto me I but had the Vision 

Mingled with his adoiation ; (iome to him in beggai’s clothing, 

Slioultl h(} go, or sliould he stay? t'ome a mendicant imploring, 
Should he leave th<‘ poor to wait Woultl he then hav{’ knelt atloring. 
Hungry at the conv(;ul gale, Oi have listenetl with derisitm, 

Till the Vision passed away? i Audhaveturnedaway wilhloalhing? 
SImuld he sligdit his radiant guest, { 

Slight Uds visitant c<*leslial, , ThushisMms( ieiu eputlhei|uestio«, 

F<)r a crowd of ragged, bestial j h till of trouhlestnue liuggestimg 
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As at length, with hurried pace, 
Towards his cell he turned his face, 
And beheld the convent bright 
With a supernatural light, 

Like a luminous cloud expanding 
Over floor and wall and ceiling. 

But he paused with awe-struck 
feeling 

At the threshold of his door, 

For the Vision still was standing 
As he left it there before, 

When the convent bell appalling, 
Fiom its belfry calling, calling, 
Summoned him to feccl the poor. 
Through the long hour intervening 
It had waited his leturn, 

And he felt his Iiosom burn, 
Comprehending all the meaning, ! 

When the Jileshcd \'ision said, } 

‘ liadst thou stayed, I must have < 
fled r 

- 

INTERLUDE. 

All praised the Legend moic or 
less ; 

Some Iike<l tlie moral, some the 
verse ; 

Some tliought it better, and some 
worse 

Thun other legends of the past ; 
Until, with ilhnmccaled distress 
At all their cavilling, at last 
'flic Th(‘ol<jgian gravely said : 

*'rhc Spanish piov<‘rh, then, is 
lijlht ; 

(’onsuit ytnirfi lends on what you do, 
And one will .say that it is white, 
Ami others say that it is red.* 

And ^ Amen I * quoth the Spanish 
Jew. 

* Six stories told ! We must have 
.seven, 

A cluster like the Pleiades, 

Ami lo ! it happen.s, as with these, 
That one is missing from our 
heaven. 


Where is the Landlord? Bring 
him here ; 

Let the Lost Pleiad reappear.’ 

Thus the Sicilian cried, and went 
Forthwith to seek his missing star, 
But did not find him in the bar, 

A place that landlords most fre- 
quent, 

Nor yet beside the kitchen fire, 
Nor up the stairs, nor in the hall ; 
It was in vain to ask or call, 

There were no tidings of the Squire. 

So he came back with downcast 
head, 

Exclaiming ; ‘ Well, our bashful 
host 

Hath suiely given up the ghost. 
Another piovcrb says the dead 
Can tell no tales ; and that is tiue. 
It follows, then, that one of you 
Must tell a stoiy m hia stead. 

You must,’ he to the Student said, 

‘ Who know .so many of the best, 
And tell them belter than tlic rest/ 

Straight, by these flattering words 
beguiled, 

The Student, happy as a child 
When he is rallc<l a little man, 
Assumed the tlouble task imposed, 
And without more ado unclosed 
His smiling lips, and thus began. 


THE STUDENT’S SECOND 
TALE, 

THE BAKON 01*' ST, CASTINK, 

BakonCastine of St Castine 
Has left hischflteauinthe Pyrenees, 
And sailed across the western seas. 
When he went away from his fair 
demesne 

The birds were building, the woods 
were giecn ; 
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And now the winds of winter blow 
Round the turrets of the old chateau. 
The birds are silent and unseen, 
The leaves lie dead in the ravine, 
And the Pyrenees are white with 
snow. 

His father, lonely, old, and gray. 
Sits by the fireside day by day, 
Thinking ever one thought of care ; 
Through the southern windows, 
narrow and tall, 

The sun shines into the ancient 
hall, 

And makes a glory round his hair. 
The house-dog, stretched beneath 
his chair, 

Groans in his sleep as if in pain. 
Then wakes, and yawns, and sleeps 
again, ^ 

So silent is it everywhere, — 

So silent you can hear the mouse 
Run and rummage along the beams 
Behind the wainscot of the wall ; 
And the old man rouses from his 
(beams, 

And wanders restless thiougli the 
house, 

As if he heard strange voices call. 

His footsteps echo along the floor 
Of a distant passage, and pause 
awhile ; 

He is standing by^ an open door 
Looking long, with a sad, sweet 
smile, 

Into the room of his absent son. 
There is the bed on which he lay, 
There are the pictures bright and 

Horses andboimds and sun-litseas; 
There are his powder-flask and gun, 
And his hunting-knives in shape of 
a fan ; 

The chair by the window where he 
sat, 

With the clouded tiger-skin for a 
mat, 


Looking out on the Pyrenees, 
Looking out on Mount Maiboit! 
And the Seven Valleys of Lavedai 
Ah me I he turns away and sighs 
There is a mist before his eyes. 

At night, whatever the weather b 
Wind or rain or starry heaven, 
Just as the clock is striking sever 
Those who look from the windov 
see 

The village Curate, with lantei 
and maid, 

Come through the gateway fro 
the paik 

And cross the courtyard damp ar 
dark, — 

A ring of light in a ring of shade 

And now at the old man's side 1 
stands, 

His voice is cheery, his heart e 
pands, 

He gossips pleasantly, by the bla 
Of the fire of fagots, about old day 
And Cardinal JVlazarin and ll 
Fronde, 

And the Caiclinal’s nieces fair ai 
fond. 

And what they did, and what th< 
said, 

When they heard his Fminenrew 
dead. 

And after a pause the old im 
says, 

His mind still coming back agai 
To the one sad thought that haur 
his brain, 

‘Are there any tidings from ov 
sea ? 

Ah, why has that wild hoy go: 
fi oin me ? ’ 

And the Curate answers, lookii 
down, 

Harmless and docile as a Iamb, 

‘ Young blood I young blood i 
must so be! ^ 
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And draws from the pocket of his 
gown 

A handkcichicf like an oritlainb, 
And wipes his spectacles, and they 
play 

Their little game of lansquenet 
In silence for an hour oi so, 

Till the clock at nine strikes loud 
and clear 

From the village lying asleep Ixjlow, 
And at ross the courtyard, into the 
dark 

Of the winding pathway in the 
park, 

Curate and lanteni disappcMi, 

And daikness reigns in the old 
chateau. 

The ship has come back from over 
st‘a, 

She has iictm signalled itvim below, 
And into the haiixmr of Uordeaux 
She sails witli h<‘r gallant company. 
Bui among them is nowhere seen 
The brave young Baron of St. 
CuHtinc ; 

He hath tarrictl behind, I ween, 

In the beautiful land of Acadic ! 

And the father ])accs to and fro 
'flirough the chambers of the ohl 
cln^teau, 

Wailing, waiting lo h<‘ar the hum 
Of wheels on the road that luns 
below, 

Of servants hmrying here and 
there, 

The voire in the courtyard, the step 
on the stair, 

Waiting for some one who doth not 
come 1 

But letters there are, which the old 
man reads 

To the Curate, when he comes at 
night, 

Wonl by word, as an acolyte 
Repeats his pniyers and tells hb 
bc.tds ; 


, Letters full of the rolling sea, 

; Full of a young man’s joy to be 
I Abroa<l in the world, alone and free; 

; Full of adventures and wonderful 
j scenes, 

I Of hunting the deer through forests 
I vast 

In the royal grant of Pierre clu 
(iast ; 

Of nights ^ in the tents of the 
Tarratines ; 

Of Madocawando the Indian chief, 
And his daughters, glorious as 
queens, 

And beautiful beyond belief; 

1 And so soft the tones of their nativ e 
I tongue, 

The words are m^t spoken, they are 
sung ! 

, And the Cuiate listens, and smiling 
says : 

‘ Ah yes, dear friend I in our young 
days 

\Vc simuki have liked to hunt the 
deer 

All day amid those forest scenes, 
And to sleep in the tents of tlie 
Tarratines ; 

But n«>w it is better sitting here 
Within four walls, and without the 
fear 

Of losing our hearts to Indian 
(jiu'cus ; 

For man is die and woman is tow, 
I And the Somebody comes and 
licgins to blow.’ 

'risen a gleam of distrust and vague 
sun SUMS 

ShincH in the father^ gentle eyes, 
As firelight on a window-pane 
Cilimmers and vanishes again ; 

But naught he answers; he only 
sighs, 

And f<*r n moment bows his head ; 
Then, as their custom is, ihe 7 play 
Their little game of huisciuenet, 
And another day is* with tlie dead. 
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Another day, and many a day 
And many a week and month 
depart, 

When a fatal letter wings its way 
Across the sea, like a bird of prey, 
And strikes and tears the old man’s 
heart. 

Lo ! the young Baron of St. Castine, 
Swift as the wind is, and as wild, 
Has married a dusky Tarratine, 
Has married Madocawando’s child! 

The letter drops from the fathei’s 
hand ; 

Though the sinews of his heart are 
wrung. 

He utters no cry, he breathes no 
prayer, 

No malediction falls from his 
tongue ; 

But his stately figure, erect and 
grand, 

Bends and sinks like a colunm of 
sand 

In the whirlwind of his gieat 
despair. 

Dying, yes, dying ! His latest 
breath 

Of parley at the door of death 
Is a blessing on his wayward son. 
Lower and lower on his breast 
Sinks his gray head ; he is at rest ; 
No longer he waits for any one. 

For many a year the old chiltcau 
Lies tenantless and desolate ; 

Rank grasses in the courtyard grow. 
About Its gables caws the crow ; 
Only the porter at the gate 
Is left to guard it, and to wait 
The coming of the rightful heir ; 
No other life or sound is there ; 

No more the Curate comes at 
night, 

No more is seen the unsteady light. 
Threading the alleys of the park ; 
The windows of the hall are dark, 
The chambers dreary, cold, and 
bare I 


At length, at last, when the winti 
is past. 

And birds are building, and wooc 
are green, 

With flying skirts is the Cm a 
seen 

Speeding along the woodland wa 
Humming gaily, ^ No day is £ 
long 

But it comes at last to vesper-sonj^ 
He stops at the porter’s lodge t 
say 

That at last the Baron of vS 
Castine 

Is coming home with his India 
queen, 

Is coming without a week’s delay 
And all the house must be swei 
and dean, 

And all things set in good array ! 
And the solemn porter shakes h 
head ; 

And the answer he makes is 
^ Lackaday ! 

Wc will see, as the blind ma 
said ! ’ 

Alert since first the day began, 
The rock upon the vilLige chur( h 
Looks northward from his air 
perch, 

As tr beyond the ken of man 
To see the ships come sailing on, 
And pass the Isle of Oldron, 

And pass the Tower of Cordouan 

In the church below is cold in cla 
The heart that would have leajie 
for joy 

O tender heart of truth and trust! 
To sec the coming of that day ; 
In the church below the lips ar 
dust ; 

Dust are the hands, and dust th 
feet, 

That would have been m swift t 
meet 

The coming of that wayward boy. 
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At night the front of the old chateau 

Isa blaze of light above and below ; 

There 's a sound of wheels and 
hoofs in the street, 

A cracking of whips, and scamper 
of feet, 

Bells are ringing, and horns are 
blown, 

And the Baron hath come again to 
his own. 


The Curate is waiting in the hall, 
Most eager and alive of all 
To welcome the Baron and 
Baroness ; 

But his mind is full of vague 
distress, | 

For he hath read in Jesuit books 
Of those children of the wilderness, 
And now, good, simple man 1 he 
looks t 

To sec a painted savage stride 
Into the n>om, with shoulders bare, ' 
And eagle feathers in her hair, i 
And around her a robe of panther’s j 
hide. 


Instead, he beholds with secret 
shame 

A form of Ixjauty undefined, 

A lovclincHS without a name. 

Not of degree, but more of kind ; 
Nor bold nor shy, nor short nor tall, 
Hut a new iningling <}f tlicm all. 
Yes, beautiful beyond belief, 
Transfigured and transfused, he 
sees 

The lady of the Pyrenees, 

The daughter of the Indian chief. 


Beneath the shadow of her hair 
The gold-bronzc colour of the skin 
Seems lighted by a fire within, 

As when a hurst of sunlight shines 
Beneath a sombre grove of pines, 

A dusky splendour in the air. 

The two small hands, that now are 
pressed 

In hi», seem made to be caressed, 


They lie so warm and soft and still, 
Like birds half hidden in a nest, 
Trustful, and innocent of ill. 

And ah I he cannot believe his eais 
When her melodious voice he hears 
Speaking his native Gascon tongue; 
The words she utters seem to be 
Part of some poem of Croudouli, 
They are not spoken, they are sung ! 
And the Baron smiles, and says, 
^You see, 

I told you but the simple truth ; 
Ah, you may trust the eyes of 
youth I ’ 

Down in the village day liy day 
The people gossip in their way, 
And stare to see the Baroness pass 
On Sunday morning to early lM<vss ; 
And when she kneclcth down to 
pray, 

'Phey wondei, and whisper to- 
gether, and say, 

‘ Surely this is no heathen lass ! ’ 
And in course of time they learn to 
bless 

The Baron and the iiaroness. 

And in course of time the Curate 
learns 

A secret so dreadful, that by turns 
He lb ice and fire, he fieezes and 
burns. 

'Phe Baion at < onfession hath said, 
That though this woman be his 
wife, 

lie hath wed her as the Indians 
wed, 

He hath bouglit her for a gun and 
a knife ! 

And the Curate replies : ^ C> pro- 
fligate, 

( ) Prodigal Son ! return once more 
To the open arms and the open 
door 

C )f the Church, or ever it 1 )e t< jo late. 
Thank God, thy father did not live 
To see what he could not forgive ; 
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On thee, so reckless and perverse, 
He left his blessing, not his curse. 
But the nearer the dawn the darker 
the night. 

And by going wrong all things come 
right ; 

Things have been mended that 
were worse, 

And the worse, the nearer they are 
to mend. 

For the sake of the living and the 
dead, 

Thou shalt be wed as Christians 
wed, 

And all things come to a happy 
end.^ 

O sun, that followest the night, 

In yon blue sky, serene and pure, 
And pourest thine impartial light 
Alike on mountain and on moor, 
Pause for a moment in thy course, 
And bless the bridegroom and the 
bride ! 

0 Gave, that from thy hidden 
source 

In yon mysterious mountain-side 
Pursuest thy wandering way alone, 
And leaping down its steps of 
stone, 

Along the meadow-lands demure 
Stealest away to the Adour, 

Pause for a moment in thy course 
To bless the bridegroom and the 
bride ! 

The choir is singing the matin song, 
The doors of the church are opened 
wide, 

The people crowd, and press, and 
throng 

To see the bridegroom and the 
bride. 

They enter and pass along the 
nave; 

They stand upon the father’s 
grave ; 

The bells are ringing soft and 
slow ; 


The living above and the dead 
below 

Give their blessing on one and 
twain ; 

The warm wind blows from the 
hills of Spain, 

The birds are building, the leaves 
are green, 

And Baron Castine of St. Castine 

Hath come at last to his own again. 


FINALE, 

^ Nunc plauditeN the Student 
cried, 

When he had finished ; * now ap- 
plaud, 

As Roman actors used to say 
At the conclusion of a pLiy ; ^ 

And rose, and spread his hands 
abioad, 

And smiling bowed frfun side to 
side, 

As one who beins the palm ;i\vay. 
And generous was the applause and 
loud, 

But less for him than for the sun, 
That even as the talc was done 
Burst from its canojiy of <'Ioucl, 
And lit the landscape with the blaze 
Of afternoon on autumn days, 

And filled the room with light, anti 
made 

The fire of logs a painted shade. 

A sudden wind from out the west 
Blew all its trumpets loud «m(i 
sluill ; 

The windows rattled with the blast, 
The oak-trees shouted iih it passetl, 
And straight, us if by fear 
possessed, 

The cloud encampment on the hill 
Broke up, and fiuttcring flag and 
lent 

Vanished into the firinainent, 
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And down the valley fled amain 
The rear of the retreating rain. 

Only far up in the blue sky 
A mass of clouds, like drifted snow 
Suffused with a faint Alpine glow. 
Was heaped together, vast and 
higdi, 

On which a shattered rainbow hung, 
Not rising like the ruined arch 
Of some aerial aqueduct, 

But like a roseate garland plucked 


i F rom an Olympian god, and flung 
j Aside m his triumphal march. 

' Like prisoners from their dungeon 
gloom, 

Like birds escaping fiom a snare, 
Like schoolboys at the hour of 
: ^ 

All left at once the pent-up room, 
j And rushed into the open air ; 
j And no more tales were told that 
day. 


PART III. 


PRELUDE. 

The evening c.une ; the golden 
vane 

A moment in the sunset glanced, 

Then darkened, and then gleamed 
again, 

As from the east the moon 
advanced 

And touched it with a softer light ; 

While underneath, with flowing 
mane, 

Upon the sign the Red Horse 
pranced, 

And galloped forth into the night. 

fkit brighter than the afternoon ^ 

That followed the dark day of rain, 

And brighter than the golden vane 

That glistened m the rising moon, 

Within the ruddy flrelight 
gleamed ; 

And every separate window-pane, 

Backed by the outer darkness, 
showed 

A mirror, where the flamelets 
gleamed 

And flickered to and fro, and 
seemed 

A l)onfire lighted in the road. 


( Amid the hospitable glow, 

I jke an old actor on llie stage, 
With the untcrtain voice ot age, 
The singing chimney chanted low 
The homely songs of long ago. 

The voice that Ossi.in hcaid of 
yore, 

! When midnight winds were in his 
hall; 

A ghostly and appealing call, 

A sound of days that are no more I 
And dark as Ossian sat the Jew, 

, And listened to the sound, and 
' knew 

! The passing of the airy hosts, 

The giay<mcl misty < loud of ghosts 
In their interminable flight ; 

And listening muttered m his 
bcar<l, 

With ai'cent indistinct and weird, 
‘Who are yc, children of the 
; Night 

Beholding his mysterious face, 

‘ Tell me/ the guy Sicilian said, 

< Why was it that in breaking bread 
At supper, you bent down your head 
j And, musing, paused a little space, 
' As one who says a silent grace ? ^ 
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The Jew replied, with solemn air, 

‘ I said the Manichsean’s prayer. ^ 

It was his faith, — perhaps is 
mine, — 

That life in all its forms is one, 

And that its secret conduits run 
Unseen, but in unbroken line, 

From the great fountain-head 
divine, 

Through man and beast, through 
grain and grass. 

Howe’er we struggle, strive, and 
cry, 

From death there can be no escape, 
And no escape from life, alas ! 
Because we cannot die, but pass 
From one into another shape : 

It is but into life we die. 

‘ Therefore the Manichaean said 
This simple prayer on breaking 
bread, 

Lest he with hasty hand or knife 
Might wound the incarcerated life, 
The soul in things that we call dead: 
‘‘ I did not reap thee, did not bind 
thee, 

I did not thrash thee, did not grind 
thee. 

Nor did I in the oven bake thee ! 

It was not I, it was another 
Did these things unto thee, O 
brother; 

I only have thee, hold thee, break 
thee ! ” ’ 

‘ That birds have souls I can con- 
cede,’ 

The poet cried, with glowing 
cheeks ; 

‘ The flocks that from their beds of 
reed 

Uprising north or southward fly, 
And flying write upon the sky 
The b&brked letter of the Greeks, 
As hath been said by Rucellai ; 

All birds that sing or chirp or cry, 
Even those migratory bands, 

The minor poets of the air, 
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The plover, peep, and sanderling. 
That hardly can be said to sing, 
But pipe along the barren sands, — 
All these have souls akin to ours ; 
So hath the lovely race of flowers : 
Thus much I grant, but nothing 
more. 

The rusty hinges of a door 
Are not alive because they creak ; 
This chimney, with its dreary roar. 
These rattling windows, do not 
speak ! ’ 

‘To me they speak,’ the Jew 
replied ; 

‘And in the sounds that sink and 
soar, 

I hear the voices of a tide 
That breaks upon an unknown 
shore ! ’ 

Here the Sicilian interfered : 

‘ That was your dream, then, as you 
dozed 

A moment since, with eyes half- 
closed. 

And murmured something in your 
beard.’ 

The Hebrew smiled, and answered, 
‘ Nay ; 

Not that, but something very near; 
Like, and yet not the same, may 
seem 

The vision of my waking dream ; 
Before it wholly dies away, 

Listen to me, and you shil hear.’ 


THE SPANISH JEW'S TALE. 

AZRAEL. 

King Solomon, before his palace 
gate 

At evening, on the pavement tes- 
sellate 

Was walking with a stranger from 
the East, 

Arrayed in rich attire as for a feast, 
:6 





The mighty Runj eet-Sing, a learned 
man, 

And Rajah of the realms of Hin- 
dostan. 

And as they walked the guest 
became aware 

Of a white figure in the twilight air, 

Gazing intent, as one who with 
surprise 

His form and features seemed to 
recognise ; 

And in a whisper to the king he 
said : 

‘ What is yon shape, that, pallid as 
the dead, 

Is watching me, as if he sought to 
trace 

In the dim light the features of my 
face ?' 

The king looked, and replied : ‘ I 
know him well ; 

It is the Angel men call Azrael, 

'Tis the Death Angel ; what hast 
thou to fear?’ 

And the guest answered : ‘ Lest he 
should come near, 

And speak to me, and take away 
my breath t 

Save me from Azrael, save me from 
death ; 

O king, that hast dominion o’er the 
wind, 

Bid it arise and bear me hence to 
Ind/ 

The king gazed upward at the 
cloudless sky, 

Whispered a word, and raised his 
hand on high. 

And lo ! the signet-ring of chryso- 
prase 

On his uplifted finger seemed to 
blaze 

With hidden fire, and rushing from 
the west 

There came a mighty wind, and 
seized the guest 


And lifted him from earth, and on 
they passed. 

His shining garments streaming in 
the blast, 

A silken banner o’er the walls up- 
reared, 

A purple cloud, that gleamed and 
disappeared. 

Then said the Angel, smiling : * If 
this man 

Be Rajah Runjeet-Sing of Mado- 
stan, 

Thou hast done well in listening to 
his prayer ; 

I was upon my way to seek him 
there.’ 


INTERLUDE. 

^ O Ebrehi, forbear to-night 
Your ghostly legends of affight, 
And let the Talmud rest in peace ; 
Spare us your dismal tales of death 
That almost take away one’s breath ; 
So doing, may your tribe increase.’ 

Thus the Sicilian said ; then went 
And on the spinet’s rattling keys 
Played Marianina, like a breeze 
From Naples and the Southern 
seas. 

That brings us the delicious scent 
Of citron and of orange trees, 

And memories of soft days of ease 
At Capri and Amalfi spent. 

^ Not so,^ the eager Poet said ; 

^ At least, not so before I t^l 
Th« story of my Azrael, 

An angel mortal as ourselves, 
Which in an ancient tome I found 
Upon a convent’s dusty shelves, 
Chained with an iron chain, and 
bound 

In parchment, and with clasps of 
brass. 
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Lest from its prison, some dark day, 
It might be stolen or steal away. 
While the good friars were singing 
mass. 

‘ It is a tale of Charlemagne, 
When like a thunder-cloud, that 
lowers 

And sweeps from mountain-crest 
to coast, 

With lightning flaming through its 
showers, 

He swept across the Lombard plain, 
Beleaguering with his warlike train 
Pavia, the country’s pride and 
boast, 

The City of the Hundred Towers.’ 
Thus heralded the tale began. 

And thus in sober measure ran. 


THE POET’S TALE. 

CHARLEMAGNE. 

Olger the Dane and Desiderio, 

King of the Lombards, on a lofty 
tower ^ 

Stood gazing northward o’er the 
rolling plains, 

League after league of harvests, to 
the foot 

Of the snow-crested Alps, and saw 
approach 

A mighty army, thronging all the 
roads 

That led into the city. And the 
King 

Said unto Olger, who had passed 
his youth 

As hostage at the court of France, 
and knew 

The Emperor’s form and face : 
‘ Is Charlemagne 

Among that host?’ And, Olger 
answered ; ‘No.’ 


And still the innumerable multitude 

Flowed onward and increased, until 
the King 

Cried in amazement : ‘ Surely 

Charlemagne 

Is coming in the midst of all these 
knights ! ’ 

And Olger answered slowly : ‘ No ; 
not yet ; 

He will not come so soon.’ Then 
much disturbed 

King Desiderio asked : ‘ What 

shall we do, 

If he approach with a still greater 
army ? ’ 

And Olger answered: ‘When he 
shaU appear, 

You will behold what manner of 
man he is ; 

But what will then befall us I know 
not.’ 

Then came the guard that never 
knew repose, 

The Paladins of France ; and at 
the sight 

The Lombard King o’ercome with 
terror cried : 

‘ This must be Charlemagne ! ’ and 
as before 

Did Olger answer : ‘ No ; not yet, 
not yet.’ 

And then appeared in panoply 
complete 

The Bishops and the Abbots and 
the Priests 

Of the imperial chapel, and the 
Counts ; 

And Desiderio could no more en- 
dure 

The light of day, nor yet encounter 
death. 

But sobbed aloud and said : ‘ Let 
us go down 

And hide us in the bosom of the 
earth, 

Far from the sight and anger of 
a foe 
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So terrible as this 1 ’ And Olger 
said ; 

‘ When you behold the harvests in 
the fields 

Shaking^ with fear, the Po and the 
Ticino 

Lashing the city walls with iron 
waves, 

Then may you know that Charle- 
magne is come/ 

And even as he spake, in the north- 
west, 

Lo I there uprose a black and 
threatening cloud, 

Out of whose bosom flashed the 
light of arms 

Upon the people pent up in the city ; 

A light more terrible than any dark- 
ness ; 

And Charlemagne appealed; -a 
Ivlan of Iron 1 

IT is helmet was of iron, and his 
gloves 

Of iron, and his breastplate and 
his greaves 

And tassets were of iron, and his 
shield. 

In his left hand he held an iron 
spear, 

In his right hand his sword in- 
vincilfle. 

The horse he rode on had the 
strength of iion, 

And colour of All who went 

bcflirc him, 

Beside him and behiinl him, his 
whole host,^ 

Were arnictl with imn, and their 
hearts within them 

Were stronger than the armour 
that they wore. 

The fields and all the roads were 
filled with iron, 

And points of iron glistened in the 
sun 

And shc<l a terror through the city 
streets. 


This at a single glance Olger the 
Dane 

Saw from the tower, and turning to 
the King 

Exclaimed in haste : * Behold ! this 
is the man 

You looked for with such eager- 
ness 1 * and then 

Fell as one dead at Desiderio’s feet. 


INTERLUDE* 

Well pleased all listened to the 
tale, 

That drew, the Student said, its 
pith 

And marrow from the ancient myth 
Of some one with an non flail ; 

Or that portentous Man of Brass 
Hephiestus made in days of yore, 
Who stalked about the Cretan 
shore, 

And saw the ships appear and pass, 
And threw stones at the Ar^mnauts, 
Being filled with indiscriminate ire 
That tangled and perplexed his 
thoughts ; 

But, like a hospitable host, 

When strangers landed on thecoast, 
Heated himself reel-hot with fire, 
And hugged them in his arms, and 
pressed 

Their bodies to his burning breast. 

The Poet answered ; ^ No, not thus 
The legend rose ; it sprang at fmst 
Out of the hunger ami the thirst 
In all men for the marvellous. 

And thus it filled and satisfied 
The imagination of mankind, 

And this ideal to the mind 
Was truer than historic fact 
Fancy enlarged ami multiplied 
Tlie terrors of the awful name 
of Charlemagne, till he became 
Armipotent in every act, 
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And, clothed in mystery, appealed 
Not what men saw, but what they 
feared. 

Besides, unless my memory fail, 
Your some one with an iion flail 
Is not an ancient myth at all, 

Ihit comes much later on the 
scene 

As Talus in the F aei ie Qiieene, 
The iron gfoom of Artcgall, 

Who threshed out falsehood and 
deceit, 

And truth upheld, and righted 
wrong. 

As was, as is the swallow, fleet, 
And as the lion is, was strong.’ 

The Theologian said : ‘ Perrhanro 
Your chronicler in writing this 
Had in his mind the Anabasis, 
Where Xenophon desrrilies the 
advance 

Of Artaxerxes to the fight ; 

At first tlie low gray cloud of dust, 
And then a])lackncss o’er the fields 
As of a passing thunder-gust, 

Then flash of hia'/en armour blight. 
And ranks of men, and sjxuxrs up- 
thrust, 

Bowmen and troops with wit-ker 
shields, 

And cavahy equipped in white, 
And chariots ranged in front ()f 
these 

With scythes upon their axle-trees.’ 

To this tlie Student answered : 
‘Well, 

I also have a tale to tell 
< )f ( !harleinagn<‘ ; a tale tliat throws 
A softer light, more tinged with 
rose, 

Than your grim apparition cast 
Upon the darkness of the past. 
Listen, and hear in Knglish rhyme 
Whatlhe good Monk of I-auresheim 
(lives as the gossip of his time, 

In mcdiii'val Latin jiroHc/ 


THE STUDENT^S TALE. 

EMMA AND EGINHARD. 

When Alcuin taught the sons of 
Charlemagne, 

In the free schools of Aix, how 
kings should reign, 

And with them taught the children 
of the poor 

How subjects should be patitmt and 
endure, 

He touched the lips of some, as 
best befit, 

With honey from the hives of Holy 
Wiit; 

Others intoxicated with the wine 

Of ancient history, sweet but less 
divine j 

Some w'ith the wholesome fruits of 
grammar fed ; 

Otliers with mysteries of the stars 
o’erhead, 

That hang suspended in the vaulteit 
sky 

Lik(‘ lamps in some fair palace vast 
and high. 

In sooth, it was a pleasant sight to 
see 

That Saxon monk, with b<M»d and 
rosaiy, 

With inkhorn at his licit, an<l {xm 
and book, 

Ami mingled love and reverem e 
in his look, 

Or hear the cloister and the court 
repeat 

The measurt^d footfalls of liis san- 
dalled feel, 

Or watch him with the pupils of 
his scliool, 

Oentle of speech, but absolute of 
rule. 

Among thent, always earliest in 
his place, 

Was Kginhar<La yotjth Frankinh 
lat’e, 
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Whose face was bright with flashes 
that forerun 

The splendours of a yet unrisen 
sun. 

To him all things were possible, 
and seemed 

Not what he had accomplished, 
but had dreamed, 

And what were tasks to others were 
his play. 

The pastime of an idle holiday. 

Smaragdo, Abbot of St. Michael’s, 
said, 

With many a shrug and shaking of 
the head, 

Siuely some demon must possess 
the lad, 

Who showed more wit than ever 
schoolboy had. 

And learned his Trivium thus with- 
out the rod ; 

But Alcuin said it was the grace of 
Cmd, 

Thus he grew up, in Logic point- 
device, 

Perfect in Grammar, and in Rhe- 
toric nice ; 

Science of Numbers, Geometric 
ai t, 

And lore of Stars, and Music knew 
by heart ; 

A Minncsingei, long before the 
times 

Of those who sang their love m 
Suabian ihymes. 

The ICmperor, when he heard this 
good report 

Of Kginhard much buzzed about 
the court, 

Said to himself, *This stripling 
seems to be 

Fuiposcly sent into the world for 
me ; 

He shall ])C('ome my scribe, and 
shall })e schooled 


In all the arts whereby the world 
is luled.’ 

Thus did the gentle Eginhard attain 

To honour in the court of Charle- 
magne ; 

Became the sovereign’s favourite, 
his right hand, 

So that his fame was great in all 
the land, 

And all men loved him for his 
modest grace 

And comeliness of figure and of 
face. 

An inmate of the palace, yet re- 
cluse, 

A man of books, yet sacred from 
abuse 

Among the armed knights with spur 
on heel, 

The tramp of horses and the clang 
of steel ; 

And as the Kmperor promised he 
was schooled 

In all the aits by which the world 
is ruled. 

But the one art supreme, whose 
law is fate, 

The Kmperor never dreamed of 
till too late. 

Home from hei convent to the 
palace came 

The lovely Princess JCmma, whose 
sweet name, 

Whispered by seneschal oi sung by 
bard, 

Had often touched the soul of 
Eginhard. 

He saw her from his window, as in 
state 

She came, by knights attended 
through the gate ; 

He saw her at the banquet of that 
day, 

Fresh as the morn, and beautiful 
as May ; 

He saw her in the garden, as she 
strayed 
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Among the flowers of summer with 
her maid, 

And said to him, Eginhard, 
disclose 

The meaning and the mystery of 
the rose ; ^ 

And trembling he made answer : 

‘ In good sooth, 

Its mystery is love, its meaning 
youth ! ’ 

How can I tell the signals and the 
signs 

By which one heait another heart 
divines ? 

I low can I tell the many thousand 
ways 

By wltich it keeps the secret it 
betrays ? 

O mystery of love! O strange 
romance ! 

Among the Peers and Paladins of 
France, 

Shining in steel, and prancing on 
gay steeds, 

Noble by birth, yet noliler by gieat 
de(‘ds, 

"I'lic Piincess Emma had now'ords 
nor looks 

But for this deik, this man of 
thought and }>ooks, 

I'lie summer passed, the autumn 
<‘ame ; the stalks 

Of lilies blackened in the garden 
walks ; 

The leaves fell, russet-golden and 
blood-red, 

Love-letters thought the poet 
fancy-led, 

Or Jove descending in a shower of 
sold 

Into the lap of Danac of old ; 

F or poets cherish many a strange 
conceit, 

And love transmutes all nature by 
its heat. 


No more the garden lessons, nor 
the dark 

And hurried meetings in the 
twilight park ; 

But now the studious lamp, and 
the delights 

Of firesides in the silent winter 
nights, 

And watching from his window 
hour by hour 

The light that burned in Princess 
Emma’s tower. 

At length one night, while musing 
by the fire, 

Overcome at last by his insane 
desire,-— 

For what will reckless love not do 
and dare 

He crossed the court, and climbed 
the winding stair, 

With some feigned message in the 
KmperoFs name ; 

But when he to the lady^s presence 
('aine 

He knelt down at her feet, until 
she laid 

Her hand upon him, like a naked 
blade, 

And whispered in his ear : * Arise, 
Sir Knight, 

To my heart’s level, O my heart’s 
delight.’ 

And there he lingered till the 
crowing cock, 

The Alectryon of the farmyard ami 
the flock, 

Sang his aubade with lusty voire 
and clear, 

To tell the sleeping world that 
dawn was near. 

And then they parted ; but at 
parting, lo ’ 

They saw the palace courtyard 
white with snow, 

And, placid as a mm, tlie tuimn on 
high 
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CJazing from cloudy cloisters of the 
sky. 

‘ Alas ! ’ he said, ^ how hide the 
fatal line 

Of footprints leading from thy door 
to mine, 

And none returning ! ’ Ah, he little 
knew 

What woman’s wit, when put to 
proof, can do 1 

That night the Emperor, sleepless 
with the cares 

And troubles that attend on state 
affairs, 

Had risen before the dawn, and 
musing gazed 

Into the silent night, as one amazed 

To see the calm that reigned o’ei 
all supieme, 

When his own reign was but a 
troubled dream. 

Tlic moon lit up the galdes capped 
with snow, 

And the white roofs, and half the 
court below, 

And he l>eheld a form, that seeniied 
to cower 

Beneath a burden, come from 
Emma's tower, 

A woman, who uptin her shouhlers 
Inirc 

derk Eginhard to his own private 
dtHir, 

And then returned m haste, but still 
essayt'd 

To tiead the footprints .she herself 
had made ; 

And as she passed across the 
lighted spare, 

The KmjaTor saw his daughter 
Emma’s fare ! 

He started not; he did not speak 
or moan, 

But stymied us oiu^ who hath Iwen 
turned to stone ; 

And HttKHl iheie like a statue, nor 
awoke 


Out of his trance of pain, till 
morning broke. 

Till the stars faded, and the moon 
went down, 

And o’er the towers and steeples of 
the town 

Came the gi ay daylight ; then the 
sun, who took 

The empire of the world with 
sovereign look, 

Suffusing with a soft and golden 
glow 

All the dead landscape in its shroud 
of snow, 

Touching w'ith flame the tapeiing 
chapel spiles, 

Window’s and loofs, ami smoke of 
household fnes, 

And kindling paik and palace as 
he came ; 

The stoik’s nest on the chimney 
seemed in flame. 

And thiiH he stood till Eginhaul 
appeared, 

Demure and modest with his 
comely l>eard 

And flowing flaxen tresses, come 
to ask, 

As was his w’onl, the day’s ap- 
pointed task. 

I'hc Ihnjieror looked upon him 
with a smile, 

And gently said : * My son, w-ait 
yet a while ; 

This hour my roum il meets ujxm 
some great 

And very urg<‘nt husines.s of the 
state. 

Come back within the hour. ( 
thy return 

The work apiKiinted for thee shall 
thou learn/ 

Having dismissed this gallant 
lVouba<lour, 

He summoned straigju lus<"oundl, 
and secure 
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Alul steadfast in Ids ))urpnse, from 
the throne 

Ail the adventure of the nij^ht made 
known ; 

Then asked for sentence ; and n kit 
ca^er breath 

Some answered banishment, and 
others death. 

I'hen spake tlie kinj: : ‘ Venn 

sentem c is not mine ; 

Life is the gift of (Jod, nnd is 
divine ; 

Nor from tiiese pahn^ walls shall 
one depart 

Who carrifs snrh a nerret in his 
heart ; 

My lx*tter judgment points another 
way. 

CwKi Aleuin, I remember how one 
day 

When my Pepino askffl you, ** What 
are men ? ” , 

You wrote «j)on his tablets with 
your pen, 

“ (busts ot liie grave and travfdlers 
that pass ! 

This lu'ing true of all men, we, alas ! 

being all fashioned the selfsame 
dust, 

Let us he mereiful as well as just ; 

This passing traveller, ^sho hath 
st<»len away 

The brightest jewel of my ( umn 
to-day. 

Shall of himself the jireiaous gem 
reston; ; 

Uy j'iving it, 1 make it mine <m<e 

moM*. 

Over tiu»He fatal footpiluts I will 
throw 

My ermine mantle like another 
sntm*.* 

I’hen Kginhartl was summoned tt) 
the iudl, 

And entered, and in preneuee of 
them all, 


'Fhe Emperor said . *My son, for 
thou to me 

Hast been a son, and evermore 
shalt be, 

Long hast thou served thy 
sovereign, and thy /eal 

Heads to me with imjaatunate 
appeal, 

While I ha\e Ix^en forgetful to 
re{{iutc 

Thy st rvice and nlTeetion as v\as 
light. 

lUit ncav the horn is oune, when I, 
thy Lord, 

Will frown ihy hne with such 
supremti rewaid, 

A gift so prceious kings have* 
striven in vain 

'fo win it from the haiuhi f»f 
("harlemagne/ 

I Then sprang the |>ortais r»f the 
I chamber wid(*, 

I And i*niu<‘ss Kmma entered, In 
the piide 

Of biith and beauty, (hat in part 
oN'reaim* 

‘file < fMiscious terror and the Idush 
ot shame. 

And the. good KmjK‘ror rr^se up 
fr<*m his throne, 

Ami taking her white hand within 
his own 

, Placed it in KginhardN, and s;ud ' 
i ‘My son, 

I Uti.H h the gift thy etm^itant /eal 
I hath won ; 

I dims I rep.iy the rt#yal debt I owe, 

Ami rover up the footprints in the 
snow.* 

INTERLUDE, 

Tin s ran the Suuiem*s pleatmnt 

I ihyme 

■ (If I gmhaid aipl love and youth; 

I Some djmbied it * hintofi*' tnub| 
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But while they doubted, ne*er- 
theless 

Saw in it gleams of tnithfulness, 
And thanked the Monk of Laures- 
heim. 

This they discussed in vaiious 
mood ; 

Then in the siienre that ensued 
Was heard a sharp and sudden 
sound 

As of a bowstring snapped in air ; 
And the Musician with a bound 
Sprang up in terror from his chair, 
And for a moment listening stood, 
Then strode across the room, and 
found 

His dear, his darling violin 
Still lying j>afc asleep within 
Its little cradle, like a child 
'Fhat gives a sudden ny of pain, 
And wakes to fall asle(‘p again ; 
And as he look(‘d at it and smii<*d, 
By the uncertain light beguiled, 
Despair! two strings weic broken 
in twain. 

While all lamented and made moan, 
With many a sympathetic word 
Ah if the loss had b(‘.en their own, 
Deeming the tones they might have 
heard 

Sweeter than they had heard b(‘fore, 
They saw the Landloid at the door, 
The missing man, the poi tl> S<|uire ! 
He had not ('uttueil, but he stood 
With both anus lull ot seasoned 
wood, 

To feed the imudi-devoun ng hre, 
That like a Hon in a (’age 
Lashtal its long tail and roared with 
rage. 

The missing nmn I Alu yes, th<‘y 
said, 

Missing, hut wlilther had he fled? 
Whete had he hidden himself 
away ? 

N<» farthei than the liarn or shed ; 


He had not hidden himself, nor 
fled ; 

How should he pass the rainy day 
But in his barn with hens and hay, 
Or mending harness, cart, or sled? 
Now, having come, he needs must 
stay 

And tell his talc as well as they. 

The Landlord answered only : 
'These 

Are logs from the dead apple-trees 
Of the old orchard planted here 
]5y the first Howe of Sudbur)^ 

Nor oak nor maple has so clear 
A flame, or burns so quietly, 

(')r leaves an ash so clean and 
white;’ 

Thinking by this to put aside 
The impending tale that teirifiecl; 

I When suddenly, to his delight, 

I 'riie Theologian intci posed, 

Saying that when the door was 
closed, 

And they had stopped that draft of 
cold, 

Unpleasant night air, he proposed 
'I'o tell a tale world-wide apart 
From that the Student had just 
told ; 

World- wide apart, and yet akin, 

As showing that llie human heart 
IUmIs on foi ever as of old, 

! As w'cll beneath the snow-white 
1 fold 

1 ( )f < hiaktT kendiief, as within 
Sendai or silk or cloth of gold, 

I And without pndacc would begin. 

* And then the (damorous dock 
' strut k eigiit, 

I Deliberate, with sonorous chime 

I Slow measuring out the march of 
! time, 

I Like some grave Consul of old 
I Rome 

t In jupitcFs temple diiving home 
1 'rhe nails that marked the year and 
date. 
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Thus interrupted in his rhyme, 
The Theologian needs must wait ; 
But emoted Horace, where he sings 
The dire Necessity of things, 

That drives into the roofs sublime 
Of new-built houses of the great 
The adamantine nails of Fate. 


When ceased the little carillon 
To herald from its wooden tower 
The important transit of the 
hour, 

The Theologian hastened on, 
Content to be allowed at last 
To sing his Idyl of the Past, 


THE THEOLOGIAN'S TALE. 

ELIZABETH. 


I. 

* Ah, how short are the days ! How soon the night overtakes us I 
In the old country the twilight is longer; but here in the forest 
Suddenly comes the dark, with hardly a pause in its coming, 

Hardly a moment between the two lights, the day and the lamplight ; 
^''et how grand is the winter! How spotless the snow is, and perfect ! ’ 

Thus spake Elizabeth Haddon at nightfall to Hannah the housemaid, 
As in the farmhouse kitchen, that served for kitchen and parlour, 

By the window she sat with her work, and looked on a landscai>e 
White as the great while sheet that Peter saw in his vision, 

By the four corners let down and descending out of the heavens. 
Covered with snow were the forests of pine, and the lK‘lds and th(‘ 
meadows. 

Nothing was dark but the sky, and the distant Delaware flowing 
Down from its native hills, a peaceful and bountiful river. 

Then with a smile on her lips made answer Hannah the housemaid : 

* Beautiful winter ! yea, the winter is beautiful, surely, 

If one could only walk like a fly with one’s feet on the ceiling. 

But the great Delaware River is not like the Thames, as we saw it 
Out {)f our upper windows in Rotherhithe Street in the Borough, 
Crowded with masts and sails of vessels coining and going ; 

Here there is nothing but pines, with patches of snow on their branches. 
There is .snow in the air, and .sec ! it is falling already ; 

All the roads will be blocked, and I pity Jo.scph to-morrow, 

Breaking his way through the drifts, with his sled and oxen ; and then, 
too, 

How in all the world shall wc get to Meeting on First-Day V 

But PBizabeth checked her, and answered, mildly re‘proving: 

* Surely the Lord will provide ; for unto the .snow he sayeth, 

Be thou on the earth, the gocid Lord sayeth ; he is it 
(liveth snow like wool, like ashes .s(‘atters the hoar-frost.’ 

So she folded her work and laid it away in her basket. 
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Meanwhile Hannah the housemaid had closed and fastened the 
shutters, 

Spread the cloth, and lighted the lamp on the table, and placed there 
Plates and cups iiom the dresser, the brown lye loaf, and the butter 
Fresh from the dairy, and then, protecting her hand with a holder, 
Took from the crane in the chimney the steaming and simmering kettle, 
Poised it aloft in the air, and filled up the earthen teapot, 

Made in Delft, and adorned with quaint and wonderful figures* 

Then Kluabeth said, ‘ Lo ! Joseph is long on his errand. 

I have sent him away with a hamper of food and of clothing 
For the poor in the village. A goocl lad and cheerful is Joseph ; 

In the right place is his heart, and his hand is ready and willing.’ 

Thus in praise of her servant she spake, and Hannah the housemaid 
Laughed with her eyes, as she listened, but governed her tongue, and 
was silent, 

While her mistress went on : ‘ The house is far from the village ; 

We should be lonely heie, w’ere it not for friends th.it in jiassmg 
Sometimes tany o’ernight, and make us glad by their coming/ 

Thereupon an.swer<*d Hannah the housemaid, the thrifty, the frugal : 
‘Yea, they come and they tarry, as if thy house were a tavern ; 

Open to all arc its doors, and they (ome and go like the pigeons 
In and out of the holes of the pigeon-house over the hayloft, 

Cooing and smoothing their feathers and basking themselves in the 
sunshine/ 

Put in meekness of spirit, and calmly, JClizal)eth answered : 

‘ All 1 have is the Lord’s, not mine to give or withhold it ; 

I but distribute his gifts to the poor, and to those of his people 
Who in journeyings often surnmder their lives to his servh e. 

His, not mine, arc the gifts, and only so far can I inake them 
Mine, as in giving I add my heart to whatever is given. 

Therefore my excellent father tiist built this house m the t Icanng ; 
Though he came not himsidf, I < ame ; for the Lord wms my guidam c, 
Leading me here for this service. We must not grudgt*, then, to others 
Ever the cup of cold water, or crumbs that fall from our ta!>le/ 

Thus rebuked, for a season was silent the penitent housemaid ; 

And I'dizabeth said in imtcs even sweeter and softer : 

* Dost thou remember, Hannah, the great May-Meeting in London, 
When I was still a child, how we sat in the silent assembly, 

Waiting upon the la»nl in patient and passive submission ? 

No one spake, till at length a young man, a stranger, John Kstaugh, 
Moved by the Spirit, ttm*, as if he were John the Apostle, 

Speaking such words of jwwer that they l>owecl our hearts, as a strong 
wind 

Bends the grass of the tiekls, t>r grain that is ripe for the sickle. 
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Thoughts of him to-day have been oft borne inward upon me, 
Wherefore I do not know ; but strong is the feeling within me 
That once more I shall see a face I have never forgotten.’ 


II. 

E’en as she spake they heard the musical jangle of sleigh-bells, 

First far off, with a dreamy sound and faint in the distance, 

Then growing nearer and louder, and turning into the farmyard, 

Till it stopped at the door, with sudden creaking of runners. 

Then there were voices heard as of two men talking together, 

And to herself, as she listened, upbraiding said Hannah the housemaid, 
^ It is Joseph come back, and I wonder what stranger is with him.’ 

Down from its nail she took and lighted the great tin lantern 
Pierced with holes, and round, and roofed like the top of a lighthouse, 
And went forth to receive the coming guest at the doorway, 

Casting into the dark a network of glimmer and shadow 
Over the falling snow, the yellow sleigh, and the horses, 

And the forms of men, snow-covered, looming gigantic. 

Then giving Joseph the lantern, she entered the house with the stranger. 
Youthful he was and tall, and his cheeks aglow with the night air ; 

And as he entered, Elizabeth rose, and, going to meet him, 

As if an unseen power had announced and preceded his presence, 

And he had come as one whose coming had long been expected, 

Quietly gave him her hand, and said, ^Thou art welcome, J ohn Isstaugh.' 
And the sti anger replied, with staid and quiet behaviour, 

‘ Dost thou remember me still, Elizabeth ^ After so many 
Years have passed, it seemeth a wonderful thing that I find thee. 

Surely the hand of the Loid conducted me here to thy threshold. 

For as I journeyed along, and pondered alone and in silence 
On His ways, that are past finding out, I saw in the snow-mist, 
Seemingly weary with travel, a wayfarer, who by the wayside 
Paused and waited. Forthwith I remembered Queen Candace’s eunuch, 
How on the way that goes down from Jerusalem unto Gaza, 

Reading Esaias the Prophet, he journeyed, and spake unto Philip, 
Praying him to come up and sit in his chariot with him. 

So I greeted the man, and he mounted the sledge beside me, 

And as we talked on the way he told me of thee and thy homestead, 
How, being led by the light of the Spirit, that never deceiveth, 

Full of zeal for the work of the Lord, thou hadst come to tins (-ountry. 
And I remembered thy name, and thy father and mother in England, 
And on my journey have stopped to see thee, Elizabeth Haddon, 
Wishing to strengthen thy hand in the labours of love thou art doing.’ 

And Elizabeth answered with confident voice, and serenely 
Looking into his face with her innocent eyes as she answered, 

‘Surely the hand of the Lord is in it ; His Spiiit hath led tlice 
Out of the darkness and storm to the light and peace of my fireside.’ 
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Then, with btamping of feet, the door wab opened, and Jf^seph 
Entered, bearing the lantern, and, carefully blowing the light out, 
Hung it up on its nail, and all sat down to their supper ; 

For underneath that roof was no distinction of persons, 

But one family only, one heart, one hearth, and one household* 

When the supper was ended they drew their chairs to the fireplace. 
Spacious, open-hearted, profuse of flame and of firewood, 

Lord of forests unfelled, and not a gleaner of fagots, 

Spreading its arms to embrace with inexhaustible bounty 
All who fled from the cold, exultant, laughing at winter 1 
Only Hannah the housemaid was busy in clearing the table, 

Coming and going, and bustling about in closet and chamber. 

Then Elizabeth told her story again to John Icstaugh, 

Going far back to the past, to the early days of her <*hilclh<>(»rl ; 

How she had waited and watched, in all her clouljts and besetrnent.^ 
Comforted with the extendmgs and holy, sweet intlowings 
Of the spirit of love, till the voice imjieialive sounded, 

And she obeyed the voice, and cast in her lot with hci ])eoplc 
Here in the desert land, and God would provide for the issue. 

hlcan while Joseph sat with folded hands, and tlemuicly 
Listened, or seemed to listen, and m the silence that followed 
Nothing was heard for a while but the step of Hannah the housemaid 
Walking the floor overhead, and setting the chambers in onier. 

And Elizabeth said^ with a smile of compassion, ‘ 'i'he nuiid<‘n 
Hath a light heart m her breast, but her feet arc heavy and awkward/ 
Inwardly Joseph laughed, but governed his tongue, and was silent. 

Then came the hour of sleep, death’s aainteifeit, nigluly reluraisal 
Of the great Silent Assembly, the Meeting of shadows, wIick* no nsm 
Speaketh, but all aie still, and the peace and rest aic unbroken 1 
Silently over that house the blessing of slumber clest cnd(‘d. 

But when the morning dawned, and the sun ui>roso in Ids spicmhuir. 
Breaking his way through clouds that encumbered his path in the 
heavens, 

Joseph was seen with his sled and oxen breaking a pathway 
Through the drifts of snow ; the horses already were harnessed, 

And John Estaugh was standing and taking leave at the threshold, 
Saying that he should return at the Meeting in May; while above them 
Hannah the housemaid, the homely, was looking out of the attic, 
Laughing aloud at Joseph, then suddenly dosing the casement, 

As the bird in a cuckoo-clock peejis out of its window, 

Then disappears again, and closes the shutter behind it. 
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III. 

Now wiib the winter gone, and the snow ; and Robin the Redbreast 
Roasted on bush and tree it w’as he, it w^as he and no other, 

I'hat had covered with leaves the Babes in the Wood, and blithely 
All the birds sang w'ith hnn, and little cared for his boasting, 

Or for his Babes in the Wood, or the cruel Uncle, and only 
Sang f<)r the mates they had chosen, and cared for the nests they vvere 
building. 

With them, hut more sedately and meekly, Kli^ahcth liaddon 
San^ in her inmost heart, but her lips were silent and songless. 

Thus came the lovely spring wdth a rush of blossoms and mnsit', 
Flooding the earth with flowers, and the air with melodies vernaL 

Then it came to pass, one pleasant morning, that slowly 
Up the road there came a cavalcade, as of pilgrims, 

Men and women, wending their way to the Quarterly Meeting 
In the neighbouring town ; and with them came riding John Kstaugh. 
At Kli/abeth’s door they stopped to rest, and alighting 
Tasted the curnint wine, and the bread of rye, and the hfm<*y 
Brought from the hives, that stood by the sunny wall of the garden ; 
Then remounted their horses, refieshcd, and continued tlieir j(nnney, 
And Klizalndh with them, and Joseph, and Hannah the housemaid. 

But, as they started, IClizaheth lingered a little, and leaning 
Over her hmse’s nei’k, in a whisjHir sai<l to John Kslaugh : 

‘'I’arry awhile behind, for I have something to tell thee, 

Not to be spoken lightly, nor in the presence t>f others ; 

'rhem it concerneth not, only thee and me it <'oncerneth,’ 

Anti they rode slowly along through the wotuls, < tniversing together* 

It was a pleasure to f)reathe the frajjrant air of the forest ; 

It was a pleasure to live on that bright and happy May morning ! 

Then Klizabeth said, though still with a certain reluctam e, 

As if imfKiIled to reveal a secret she fain would have guarded i 
‘ I will no longer conceal what is laid upon me to tell thee ; 

I have received from the Lor<l a charge to love thee, John Kstaugh/ 

And jf>hn Kstaugh made answer, surprised by the woids khe harl 
spoken, 

* Pleasant to me aie thy converse, thy ways, thy ineeknes.i at ..pita ; 
Pleasant thy frankness of speech, and thy souPs immatulale winter 
nc.ss, 

Love w'itiiout tlissimuiation, a holy and inward adorning* 

But I have yet no liglu to lead me, no voire to direct me. 

When the Lord*s work is done, and the toil and the lalamr tompletcd 
He hath appointed to me, I will gather into the stillness 
Of my own heart awhile, and listen and wait for hi.* guidam eP 
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I'hcn Kliztibcth said, n<»t troubled nor wounded in spirit, 

'So is it best, John Kstaii^h. We ^\ill not speak of it further. 

It hath been laid upon me to tell thee this, for to-inorrow 
'I'hou art awa), a< rrjss the sea, and I know iwJt 

When I shall see thee more ; but it the l-ord hath deneed it, 

Thou wilt return again to seek me here and to find me/ 

iVnd they rode onward in silence, and entered the town with the others. 


IV, 

Ship.s that pass in the night, and speak each other in p«issing, 

< hily a signal shown and a distant voice in the darkness ; 

So on the ocean of life we pass and speak <jne another, 

Only a look and a voice, then darkness again and a silence. 

Now went on as of old the (juiet life of the homestead. 

I’alient and uniepiuing Eli/.ab<‘th Libouied, in all things 
Mindful not of heiself, but ]«Mnng the buidens of otheis, 

Always thoughtful and kind an<i uiUitnibled: and 1 lannah the housemaid, 
Diligent eaily «ind late, and rosy with washing and .seounng, 

.Still as «)f olil dispaiagcd the einimuit inenls of Josejih, 

And was at times reprove<i for her \\y}\i and foitliy behavioui, 

For her shy looks, anti hei < aiidess wtuds, and her evil sunnismgs, 
being jnessed down somewhat, like n tail tvith .sh(*aves o%eiIa<len, 

As she W'oultl sometimes say to Jtiseph, <|uoting the Sciiptures, 

Meanwhile John hNtaugh tlep.uted a< loss the stM, »uid <k‘parting 
Carried hid in his heart a s<‘rret s.i< led anti preeitats, 

Killing its ( hamlHirs with hag.ram e, and seeming to him in its sweetnes.> 
Mary’s tnntumnt of spikenanl, that tilled all the house witli its <alour. 

() lost tiays iA delight, that are wastetl in dmibting, and wailin;* ! 

<> lost hours and days in whioh w<* jni*tht htive hmi happy 1 
Hut tin* light shone at last, and ggiidttl his wavenn;.; tontstep ., 

And at list < aiiat tlie v<n< e, nnpeialivt*, ({uestionh* < mtain. 

'1‘hen John Kst.uig.h t auu' hath oer the sea for the. gift that was 
ottered, 

better than hoiuses and lands, the gift of a woinaif.s affetliom 
And on the h irsl-Day that followed, he r«»so in th<‘ Silent Assembly, 
lloIdinK in hin strong hand a hand th.ii tuunlded a little, 

Promising to lie kind and true ami faithful in all things. 

Such were the marriagf^-rites tjf John anti Elizabeth Kstaugh. 

Ami not otherwise jost'ph, the honest, the diligent servant, 

Speri in his lushful wooing wltli homely Hannah the lunisemaid ; 

For v^hen he asketi lier the ipiestion, she answered, ' Nay* ; and then 
adtled, 

*liut thee may make believe, and see what will t.omo of it, Joseph/ 
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INTERLUDE. 

‘A PLEA.SANT ami a winsome Uie/ 
The Student said, ‘though some- 
what pale 

And cjuict in its <'oIouring, 

As if It caught its tone and aii 
F rom the gray suits that <Juakers 
wear ; 

Yet w’(»rthy of some ( Jennan hard, 
Hcl>el, or Voss, or Eherhani, 

Who love of humble themes to sing» 
In humble verse ; but no more, true 
Than was the tale I t<dd to youd 

'Fhe Theologian made reply, 

And with some warmth, ‘That I 
deny ; 

*Ti.s no invention of tny own, 

But something well and ■widely 
known 

To readers of a riper ag<‘, 

Writ ]>y the skilful hantl that wrote 
The Indian tale of H(»homok, 

And rhilothea*s classic page. 

I found it like a waifafIo.it, 

( )r dulse upr(M)ted from its lof k, 

{ h\ the swift tidos that ebb aiul flow 
In daily papers, and at 
Ik-ar freighted vtsscIs to and fro, 
But later, when the ebb is low, 
Ltaivc a long waste of sand and 
mud#’ 

* It matters little,’ quoth the Jew ; 

‘ The cloak of truth is lined with 
lies, 

Suyeth simje proverb (»ld ami wise ; 
And f.ove is master of all arts, 

And puts it into human lusiris 
The strangest things to say and do/ 

And here the tsmtroveisy closed 
Al)ruptly, ere’twas well begun *, 

For tne Sicilian interposed 
With, * Lordlingw, listen, eveiy one 
That listen may, unto a tale 
That’s merrier Utun ilie niglitingale; 


A talc that cannot boast, fors<»oth, 
A single r<ig or shred of truth ; 
That do<?s not leave the mind in 
doubt 

As to the with it or without ; 

A naked falsehood and ahsuid 
As mortal ever told or hearcl. 
Therefore I tell it ; or, maylK, 
Simply because it pleases me/ 


THE SICILIAN'S TALK. 

'riihMONK <\\sAh M.UannKP. 

Onck on a time, some ceniuries 
ago, 

In the hot sunshine two Fian- 
ciscan friars 

W'ended their weary way with 
steps slow 

Back to tluur convent, whose 
while walls and spires 

( Beamed onihe hillside bk<‘ .i pat< h 
of snow ; 

(‘overed wiih dust they were, ami 
torn by briers, 

Ami bore like smnpter mules upon 
their barks 

Tin: badge of |mverty, their Umgi**'*!* 
sat ks. 

The first was Brother Antiutny, a 
Sparc 

Ami silent man, with pallid 
cheeks and thin, 

Much given to vigils, penaine, 
fasting, prayer* 

Solemn and gray, and wom with 
<its< iphm% 

As if his !n»dy hut while a die i weie. 

Heaped on the living usak^ that 
glowed within ; 

A simple monk, like many of his 
day, 

Whose instinct was to lii4en and 
obey. 
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A different man was Brother 
Timothy, 

Of larger mould and of a coarser 
paste ; 

A rubicund and stalwart monk was 
he, 

Broad in the shouldeis, broader 
in the waist, 

Who often filled the dull refectory 

With noise by w’hich the convent 
was disgraced, 

But to the mass-book gave but 
little heed, 

By reason he had never learned to 
read. 

Now, as they passed the outskirts 
of a wood, 

They saw, with mingled pleasuie 
and suipuse, 

Fast tethered to a tree an ass, that 
stood 

L<izily winking his large, limpid 
eyes. 

The fanner (Gilbert of that neigh- 
bouihood 

II is owner was, who, looking for 
supplies 

( )f fagots, deeper in the wood had 
strayed, 

Leaving his beast to ponder in the 
shade. 

As soon as Brother Timothy espied 

The patient animal, he saul : 

* ( Jood-laok ! 

'Hms foi our needs doth Provideiu c 
provide ; 

We’ll lay our wallets on the 
creature’s back/ 

This being done, he leisurely untied 

From head and neck the halter 
of the jack, 

And put it round his own, and to 
the tree 

Stood tethered fast as if the ass 
were he. 

Anti, bursting forth into a merry 
laugh, 


He cried to Brother Anthony : 
‘Away I 

And dri\'e the ass before you with 
your staff ; 

And when you reach the convent 
you may say 

You left me at a farm, half tired 
and half 

Jl! with a fever, for a night anefday, 

And that the farmer lent this ass to 
bear 

Our wallets, that are heavy with 
good fare.’ 

Now Brother Anthony, who knew 
the pranks 

Of Brothel Timothy, would not 
persuade 

Or icason with him rm his 41111 ks 
and CKinks, 

But, being obedient, silently 
obeyed; 

And, smiting with his staff the ass’s 
flanks, 

Drove him l>efore him over hill 
and glade, 

Safe with his provend to the eon- 
vent gate, 

I,eaving poor Brother Timothy to 
his fate. 

Then Oilbcrt, laden with fagots 
for his fire, 

Forth issued from the woorl, and 
stood aghast 

To see tlie ponderous bcaiy of the 
friar 

Standing where he had left his 
donkey last. 

Trembling he stood* and dared not 
venture Higher, 

But stared, and gaped, and 
crossed himself full fast ; 

For, being credulous and of little 
wit, 

He thought it was some demon 
from the pit. 

While speechless and Ixiwildcred 
thus he gazed, 
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And dropped his load of fagots 
on the ground, 

<^uoth Ihother Timothy: * Be not 
ania/x‘d 

That where you left a donk<‘y 
.should be f(Hind 

A poor Fianciscan fiiar, halt- 
starved and tTa/ed, 

StTlnding demure ami \Mth a 
halter bound ; 

lJut set me five, iind hc*ai tin* 
piteous stoiy 

Of IJrother Timothy of (asal- 
Maggiore. 

‘1 am a sinful inan> *illhough you 
see 

i wear the consecrated and 
cape ; 

You never owned an uss^ hut ytni 
owned me, 

Changed and transformed from 
my own natural shape 

Ali for the deadly sin of glult(my, 

From which 1 couhl not other- 
wise esf*ap<‘, 

'i'han hy this ]>enam'(*, dieting on 
glass, 

Ami henig worked and beaten as 
an a.ss. 

‘Think of the igmnuiny I endun-d ; 

Idiink i4 the miserable life 1 h’d, 

The toil and blows to wdiii h I uas 
inured, 

My wretched IcKlging in a windy 
slu'tl, 

My scanty fare s(» grudgingly pro- 
cured, 

The damp and musty straw that 
formed my bed ! 

lJul, having d«me this pename foi 
my sins, 

My life as man and monk again 
begins/ 

Tire simple (lilherl, hearing words 
like thtsse, 

Was conscience-stricken, uiul fell 
down apace 


Before the friar upon hi > liemfcd 
knees, 

And with a ,su[»pliam voi<e im- 
pIore{l his gia» v ; 

And lh(‘g/»od monk, mnv \cry nm» h 
at tsL^e, 

(Iranted him pardon wilh a 
smiling fat f% 

Xortould refuse to be that night 
hi.<» gmsst, 

Itlming Lit(‘', and he m need of r<s.f. 

rprjij a hillside, where the ohve 
thti\es, 

Wdth figiue.s painted on its white- 
wasiH-<i wsdls, 

The cottage stood ; and near the, 
humming lu\es 

Made murmurs au tif fai-olt 
waterfalls ; 

A place where those v^ho love se- 
eluded liven 

Might live content, .md, frui 
from noise and brawls, 

I,ike(1audian\><)ld Man nt X'eioua 

Measuie liy fruits Uu' slow unoh - 
ing year. 

And, (omiii)^ to this < otfage of 
eoiitent, 

'i’hey found hro hddien, and the 
busom wem h 

Hia wife, Dame t'iul), ,md hi* 
father, bent 

With years and lalmur, seated on 
a Immii, 

Repealing over wome olra ute event 

in the old w\ir4 of Mihmese and 
Frem h ; 

All welcomed the Fram iscan, with 
a sense 

Of sacred awe and humble reve- 
rence. 

When (iillHut told them what had 
i June to pass, 

How beyoiul que^^lion, « avil, or 
surmise, 
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(UukI I'lolhcr Timothy liad boen 
th(Mr .las, 

V«»u slamUi ha\e seen the wonder 
in lh<*ir e^es ; 

You sh(»uld h:i\e heaid them riy, 
‘ Alas I alas ! * 

Ha\e heard then hunentationa 
and t}H*n si^h^ ! 

For a 1 n H ■ 1 1 e \ e d t h e st on,’, aiu n j 

I'o .sf'e a saint in the atflu ted man. 

Forthwith there was prepared a 
grand r<*pasl, 

T(» satisfy tlie<'ia% Ing (»f the fri.ii 

After so rigid ami prolon^t<‘fi *'i f‘tst ; 

'i'he hie thng houst'Wift; stirred 
the kit* hen hre ; 

Then her two barnyard fowls, Iier 
best and last, 

WVie ]nit ttnieaUi, at her express 
desire, 

And served tip with a salad in a 
howl, 

And flasks of eomur>^ wine to ertnvn 
Die whole. 

It would not Ihj lielieved .should I 
repeal 

How hungry Brother timothy 
appeared ; 

It was a pie.umre but to .see him eat , 

His white teeth flashing throujdi 
Iti.s russet beard, 

His fare aglow and fiushed with 
wine and m<*at, 

His roguish eyes that jollcd an<i 
lauglM‘<i and Iceied ! 

Lord I how he diank the blood-nal 
touiury wine 

As if the village vintage were divine ! 

And all the while he talked without 
surcease, 

And tokl hill merry tales with 
jovial glee 

That nevei flagged, hut rathei did 
increase, 

Anti lauglied aloud as if insane 
were he, 


And wagged hi. led beaid, matted 
' like a flci^rc, 

Aiifl rasl such glances at Dame 
I (-icely 

That (bibeit now grew angiy’ with 
his guest, 

*\n(I thus in woidshis rising wrath 
expiesscd. 

‘fiond father,’ said he, 'easily we 
see 

lb>w needful in some persons, 
' and how right, 

, Mortitieatam of the desh may be. 

1 The iiuUilgence you have given 

j it to-night, 

j After long penance, clearly proves 
I*) me 

j Y<jui strength against temptation 
' is but slight, 

j .And shows tlie dreadful petil you 
aie in 

( )f a relajise into your deadly sin. 

‘To-morrow morning, with the 
lising sun, 

Do b.ick unto your convent, nor 
lefrain 

From fasting and from scourging, 
for you run 

( Jrcat danger to liecome an ass 

.. ugam, 

Since monkish flesh and asinine 
aic on(‘ ; 

Thorefont be wise, nor longer 
here lemam, 

I’nlesH y*ai wish the scourge 
.should 1*0 appllctl 

By other hamlsjthat will not .spare 
your hided 

W’hcn this the monk had heard, hi.s 
colour fl(‘d 

And then returned, like lightning 
in the air, 

'fill he wa.s all one Idu.sh from foot 
to head, 

Aiul ev’en the bald spot in his 
russet hail 
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Turned from its usual pallor U) 
blight led I 

The old man was aslec'p upon 
his ('hair. 

Then all retired, and sank into the 
deep 

And helpless imbecility of sleep. 

They slept until the dawn of day 
drew near, 

Till the cork should have crowed, 
but did not crow, 

For tluy had slain the shining 
chantiideer 

And eaten him for supper, as you 
know. 

The monk was up lictimes and of 
good cheer, 

And, having breakfasted, made 
haste to go, 

As if he heard the distant matin 
lirll, 

And had but little time to say 
farewell, 

Fi esh was the^ morninjf as th<* 
hi rath ot kine ; 

Odoms of hrrbsi’ommingicd with 
the sweet 

Balsamic cKhalatioiv. of the pine; 

A ha/<‘ was in tin* air pi<*sagin)' 
heat ; 

Uprose the sun al)ov(; the Ap(‘n- ! 
nine, ’ 

And ail the misty valleys at its 
feed 

Were full of the delirious song of 
birds. 

Voices of men, and bells, and I<»w 
of herds. 

All tins to Brother 'rimothy was 
nauglu ; 

He ditl not c are for sc<‘nery, nor 
h< re 

His busy fancy fotmd th(‘ thing it 
sought ; 

But wh(tn he saw tin* (‘<mvent 
walls appear, 


fVnd smoke from kitchen (diim- 
neys upward caught 

And whn led aloft into tin* at- 
mos{)here, 

He (luickcned his slow footsteps, 
like a beast 

That scents the stable a league off 
at least* 

And as he entered through the 
convent gate 

He saw' theie in the <‘ouit the 
ass, who stood 

Twirling his (*ar-; about, and 
se(*ined to wait, 

Just as Ii<‘ found him waiting m 
the w'ood ; 

And told the. Brmr that, to alle- 
viate 

The daily lalxnirs of the brother- 
hood, 

The owner, lieing a man of means 
and thrift, 

Bestow'cd him on llu* convent as 
a gitt. 

And tliennipon th(‘ Prior for many 

Kevohed the. sfuious matter m 
his mind, 

And tut ued it ovf‘r many tlitfen nt 
ways, 

Hoping that some sale i *su(* he 
might find ; 

But stood in fear of what the 
world would sjty, 

If he accepted prefamls of the. 
kind, 

Employing leasts of burden ftu' 
tin* ().u ks, 

Timt hyy monks •.hoiild »any on 
their barks. 

Then, to avoid all scandal of the 
sort, 

And stop the mouth ol i avil, he 
deiTeed 

*rhat he would < ut the tetiiou i 
matter uhoit, 
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And sell the ass with all (tm- 
venient speed, 

Thus savmj^ the expense of Ins 
suppoit, 

An<l hoarding something for a 
time of need. 

So he despriK'hcd him to the neigh- 
boining Fair, 

And iiccd himself from cumber 
and from care. 

It happened now by chance, as 
some might say, 

Othcr.s perhaps would call it 
destiny, 

(lilbert was at the Fair ; and heard 
a biay, 

And nearer came, and saw that 
it was h<‘, 

And whispend m his eai, ‘Ah, 
I;n k.ulay ! 

(rood fathei, the rebellious tlesh, 
I see, 

Has changed you ba<*k into an ass 
again, 

And all my admonitions were in 
vaind 

The ass, who felt this breathing in 
his ear, 

Hid not turn round to look, but 
sliook his head, 

As if he Wiuc n(»i pleasetl these 
words to hear, 

And I'ontradiaed all that had 
lieen saitL 

And this made (iilbert cry in voi< e 
mou; clear, 

* I know you well ; your hair is 
russet-retl ; 

Do not deny it ; for you are the 
.same 

Fram.isean friar, and Timothy by 
name/ 

I’he ass, though now tlu* serret 
had come out, 

\\\ts <»hstinate, and sh<mk his 
heiui again ; 


Until a crowd was gathered lound 
alxmt 

1 o hear tins dialogue between 
the twain ; 

And laised their voices in a noisy 
shout 

When Gilbert tried to make the 
matter plain, 

And flouted him and mocked him 
all day long 

With laughter and with jibes and 
sciiips of song. 

‘ If this be Brother Timothy/ they 
cried, 

* iiuy him, and feed him on the 
tenderest grass ; 

Thou ran St nift do too much for 
one so tried 

As to bc‘ twice transformed into 
an as^.’ 

So siiigdc Gilbert bought him, and 
until'd 

His halter, and o’er mountain 
and mi»rass 

He led him homeward, talking as 
he w'ent 

Of good iKhaviour and a mind 
{‘ontent. 

The children saw them coming, 
and advanced, 

Shouting with joy, and hung 
about bis neck, 

Not Gilbcit’s, but the ass^s, round 
him dancctl, 

And wove gri'cn garlands where- 
withal to deck 

His sai'red peison; for again it 
t hanced 

Tiieir childish feelings, without 
rein or check, 

crould ntg discriminate in any way 

A donkey from a friar of Orders 
Gray. 

* O Bi other Timothy/ the children 
.said, 

‘ You have come laick to us just 
as before ; 
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We were afiaid, and thought that 
you were dead, 

And we should never see you 
any more.’ 

And then they kissed the white 
star on his head, 

That like a birth-mark or a 
badge he wore, 

And patted him upon the neck and 
face, 

And said a thousand things with 
childish grace. 

Thenceforward and for ever he was 
known 

As Brother Timothy, and led 
alway 

A life of luxury, till he had grown 

Ungrateful, being stuffed with 
com and hay, 

And very vicious. Then in angry 

. tone, 

Rousing himself, poor Gilbert 
said one day,^ 

'When simple kindness is mis- 
understood 

A little flagellation may do good.’ 

His many vices need not here be 
told ; 

Among them was a habit that 
he had 

Of flinging up his heels at young 
and old, 

Breaking his halter, running off 
like mad 

O’er pasture-lands and meadow, 
wood and wold, 

And other misdemeanours quite 
as bad ; 

But worst of all was breaking from 
his shed 

At night, and ravaging the cabbage- 
bed. 

So Brother Timothy went back 
once more 

To his old life of labour and dis- 
tress ; 


Was beaten worse than he had 
been befoic. 

And now, instead of comfort and 
caress, 

Came labours manifold and trials 
sore ; 

And as his toils increased his 
food grew less, 

Until at last the great consoler, 
Death, 

Ended his many sufferings with his 
breath. 

Great was the lamentation when 
he died j 

And mainly that he died iin- 
pcnitcnt ; 

Dame Cicely bewailed, the children 
cried, 

The old man still rcmem!)eied 
the event 

In the French war, and Gilbert 
magnified 

His many virtues, as he came 
and went, 

And said : ‘ I leaven jxirdon Brother 
Timothy, 

And keep us from the sm of 
gluttony,’ 


INTERLUDE. 

'Signor Luigi,’ said the Jew, 
When the Sicilian’s tale was told, 

' The were- wolf is a legend old, 
But the were-ass is something new, 
And yet for one 1 think it true. 
The days of wonder have not 
ceased ; 

If there are lieasts in forms (if 
men, 

As sure it happens now and then, 
Why may not man become a l^cast, 
In way of punishm<‘nt at least ? 

'But this 1 will not now discuss: 

I leave the theme, that we may 
thus 
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Remain within the realm ()f son^. 
The fitoiy that I lokl bcfoie, | 
Though not acceptable to all, j 
At least you did not fmil too long. 1 
I beg you, let nu‘ try again, , 

W ith something in a different vein, ; 
liefore you bid the curtain fall j 

Meanwhile keep watch upon the , 
door, 

Xoi let the Landlord leave his 
ch.tii, 

Lest he should vanish into air, | 

And thus elude our search onecs i 
moie.’ I 

'I'hus saying, from his lips lie blew ' 
A little cIoikI of perfumed breath, ’ 
And then, as if it weie a rleu * 
To l(‘ad hib footsteps safedytlnough, t 
Began his tale .is tolloweth I 


THE SPANISH JEW'S 
SECOND TALE. 

SCANT lEkltKtJ. 

The battle is fought and won 
By King Ladislaus the Hun, 

In fire of hell and deaih’s frost. 

On the day of Bentecosi. 

And in rout liehire his path 
From the tkdd of battle red 
Flee all that aui not dead 
Of the army of Aniuralh. 

in th«‘ darkness of the nigju 
ii.kandcr, the pn<le and Imasi 
Of that mighty (Mhnmn host, 

With his routed Turks, takes flight 
From the battle fought anil lost 
( )n the day of Pentecost ; 

Leaving hehintl him dea<! 

'11 1 C army of Amurath, 

'idle vanguanl an it le<l, 

'I'lic rearguard as it fled, 

Mown tiown in the I)kHKly swath 
Uf tlie battle's aftennath. 


But he cared not foi Hospodais, 
Xm foi ILaionoi Voi\ode, 

As on through the night he rode 
And gared at the fateful stars, 
That weie shining overhead ; 

But smote his stec<l with his staff, 
And smiled to himself, and said : 

* This is the time to laugh.’ 

In the middle of the night, 

In a halt of the hurrying flight, 
There came a Scribe of the King 
Wearing liis signet ring, 

And said in a voice severe : 

‘This is the fust dark blot 
On thy name, (ieoige Castriot ’ 
Alas ’ why art th(»u heie, 

And the army of Amurath slain, 
And left on the battle plain 

And Iskan<ler answere<l and said : 
*They he on the bloody sod 
P»y the hoofs of horses trod ; 

Hut this was the di'cree 
Of the wat(iiers overhead ; 

For the war belangeth to Ood, 
And in battle who are we, 

Who are we, that shall withstand 
The wind of his lifted hand ?* 

Then he bade them bind with 
chains 

'rius man of books and brains ; 
And the Srrilx* sai<l : ‘ What mis- 
deed 

Have 1 done, tiiat, without nee<l, 
'riiou doest to me this thing?’ 

And Iskander answering 
Saicl unto him : * Not one 
Misdetsl to me hast thou tlonc; 
But for fear that thou shouldst run 
And hide thyself from me, 

Have I done this unto thee- 

* Now write me a writing, O Scribe, 
And a blessing be on thy tribe ! 

A writing .sealed with thy ring, 

To King AmurathX Pasha 
In the <’ity of Croia, 
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The city moated and walled, 

That he surrender the same 
In the name of my master, the 
King ; _ _ 

For what is w’lit in liis name 
Can nevei be recalled.’ 

And the Scribe bowed low in 
dread, 

And unto Iskander said : 

‘Allah IS gieat and just, 

But w'c are as ashes and dust ; 
How^ shall I do this thin^^, 

When I know' that my yuilty head 
Will be forfeit to the Kinj^ ?’ 

Then swift as a shooting star 
The curved and shining blade 
Of Iskandei’s scimitar 
From its sheath, with jewels bright, 
Shot, as he thundered : ‘ Wi itc ! ’ 
And the tiembling Scribe obryeii, 
And wrote in the fitful glare 
Of the bi\'<)ua(‘ fire apart, 

With the cliill of the midnight air 
On his forehead w'hite and bare, 
And the <*hill of death in his heart 

Then again Iskander ciied : 

‘Now follow wdiithcr I ride, 

Kor here thou must not .stay. 

'I'hou shalt be as my deaiest friend, 
And honours w-ithout end 
Shall surround thee on every side, 
And attend thee night and tiay/ 
But the sullen S( lilie replied : 

‘ Our ]juthways here divide ; 

Mine leaclcth not thy w'ayf 

And even as ho spoke 

Fell a .sudden scimitar-stroke, 

When no one else was near ; 

And the Scribe sank to the giound, 
As a stone, pushed from the hi ink 
Of a black pool, might sink 
With a sob and disappear; 

And no one saw the deed ; 


And in the stillness around 
Xo sound was heard but the sound 
Of the hoofs of Iskander’s steed, 
As forvvaid he sprang with a 
bound. 

Then oinvard he lode and afar, 
With scarce three hundred men, 
Through river and forest and fen, 
O’er the mountains of Argentai ; 
And his heart w%as meriy wdthin, 
When he crossed the river Uiin, 
And saw^ in the gleam of the mom 
The White Castle Ak-IIissai, 

The city Croia called, 

The city moated and w'alled, 

The city wdieic he was bom,— 
And above it the morning star. 

Then his trumpeters in the san 
< )n their .silver bugle.s blew', 

And in crowds about him ran 
Albanian and Turkoman, 

'Idi.it the sound logeihtu* dunv. 
And he feast<‘d with his friends, 
;\nd when they wen' vwum with 
wine, 

lie said : ‘ O friends of mine, 
Behold what fortune .sends. 

And w’hal the fates design ! 

King Amuralh commamls 
dliat my fathers wide domain, 
Thi.s ( ity and all it.s lands, 

Shall be given t<» me agniu,’ 

Then to the Castle Whil<* 

1 Ic rode in regal stale, 

And entered in at the gate 
In .dl his arms liedighl, 

I Anti gave to the Pasha 
Who ruled in Croia 
I The writing of the King, 

Sealetl with his signet ring. 

! Ami the Pasha bow'cd bis head, 

I And after a silence sui<i : 

' ‘Allah is just and gn^at I 
I yield to the will (livine, 

'fhe < ity and lands an* thine ; 

Who shall <'<mten<l with fate?’ 





Anon from the castle walls 
The crescent banner falls, 

And the ciowd beholds instead, 
Like a portent in the sky, 
Iskander’s banner fly, 

The Black Eagle with double 
head ; 

And a shout ascends on high, 

For men’s souls uie tired of the 
Tuiks, 

And their wicked ways and woiks, 
'fhat have made of Ak-Hissar 
A city of the plague ; 

And the loud, exultant cry 
That echoes wide and far 
Is : ‘ Long live Scanderbeg ’ ’ 

It was thus Iskander came 
( )nce more unto his own ; 

And the tidings, like the flame 
( )f a conflagration blown 
liy the winds of suminei, lan, 

Till tlu* land was in a bLtze, 

And the t ities far and near, 

Sayeth Hen Joshua Hen Meir, 

In his Hook of the Words oi the 
Days, 

‘ Were taken as a man 
Would take the tip of his eai.’ 


INTERLUDE. 

‘ Now that is after my own heart,’ 
'I'iie 1‘oet cried; ‘one midtn .stands 
\'our swarthy hero Scanderbeg, 
(humtlet on hand and boot on 
leg, 

And skilled in every warlike art, 
Hiding through his Albanian lands, 
And following the auspicious star 
I'hat shone for him o’er Ak-H issar.’ 

The Theologian added here 
His word of prai.se not less .sincere, 
Although he ended with a jibe ; 
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‘ The hero of lomance and song 
Was boin,’ he said, Ho light the 
wiong ; 

And I appio\e; but all the same 
That bit of tieason with the Scribe 
Adds nothing to yoin hero’s lame.’ 

'I’he Student piaised the good old 
times, 

And liked the cantei of the rhymes, 
That had a hoofbeat in their sound ; 
But longed some fmther woid to 
hear 

Of the old chionicler Ben IMeii, 
And wheie his volume might ]>e 
found. 

The tall Musician walked the room 
With folded aims and gleaming 
eyes, 

As if he saw the Vikings lise, 

( ligantic shadows in the gloom ; 
And mucli be talked ot their 
I empiise, 

! And meteors seen in Noithein 
] skies, 

I And Heirndal’s hoin, and day of 
j doom. 

1 Hut the Sicilian laughed again ; 
‘This is the time to laugh,’ he 
said. 

For the whole story he well knew 
I Was an invention of the Jew, 

Spun from the cobwebs in his 
biain, 

And of the same blight sea i ha 
tluead 

As was the Tale of Kambalu. 

Only the Landlord spake no word ; 
’Tw'a.s doubtful whether he ha<l 
heard 

The tale at all, so full of care 
Was he of his impending fate, 
'lliat, like the sword of Damocles, 
Above his head hung blank ami 
bare, 

.Suspended by a singht hair, 

So that he could not sit at case, 
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r>ut sighed and looked disconso- 
late, 

And shifted restless in his chair, 
Revolving how he might evade 
The blow of the descending blade. 

The Student came to his relief 
By saying in his easy way 
To the Musician : ^ Calm your 
grief, 

My fair Apollo of the North, 
Balder the Beautiful and so forth ; 
Although your magic lyre or lute 
With broken strings is lying mute, 
Still you can tell some doleful tale 
Of shipwreck in a midnight gale, 
Or something of the kind to suit 
The mood that we are in to-night 
F or what is marvellous and strange; 
So give your nimble fancy range, 
And we will follow in its flight’ 

But the Musician shook his head ; 
‘ No tale I tell to-night,’ he said, 
‘While my poor instrument lies 
there, 

Even as a child with vacant stare 
Lies in its little coffin dead.’ 

Yet, being urged, he said at last : 
‘There comes to me out of the 
Past 

A voice, whose tones are sweet and 
wild, 

Singing a song almost divine, 

And with a tear in every line ; 

An ancient ballad, that my nurse 
Sang to me when I was a child, 

In accents tender as the verse ; 
And sometimes wept, and some- 
times smiled 

While singing it, to see arise 
The look of wonder m my eyes, 
And feel my heart with terror 
beat. 

This simple ballad I retain 
Clearly imprinted on my brain, 
And as a tale will now repeat.’ 


THE MUSICIAN’S TALE. 

I'HE MO'riiEiPs furos'i’. 

SVEND Dyrino he rideth adowa 
the glade ; 

I myself wa <i yo7{7iy: / 

There he hath wooed him so win- 
some a maid ; 

Fim^ 'luocU ^i^ladde^i so many a 
heart. 

Together were they for seven years, 

And together children six were 
theirs. 

Then came Death abroad through 
the land, 

And blighted the beautiful lily- 
wand. 

Svend Dyring he rideth adown the 
glade, 

And again hath he wooed him 
another maid. 

He hath wooed him a maid and 
brought home a bi ide, 

But she was bitter and full of ^iride. 

When she came driving into the 
yard, 

There stood the six children weep- 
ing so hard. 

There stood the small children 
with sonowful heait ; 

From before her feet she thrust 
them apart. 

She gave to them neither ale nor 
bread ; 

' Ye sliall suffer hunger and hate,’ 
she said. 

She took from them their (piilts of 
blue, 

And said : shall lie on the straw 

we strew.’ 
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She took from them the ^reat wax- 
light ; 

‘Now ye bhall he in the dark at 
night.’ 

In the evening late they cried with 
cold ; 

The mother heard it under the 
mould. 

The woman heard it the earth 
below : 

‘ To my little chiidrtm 1 must go.^ 

She standeth before the Lord of 
all ; 

‘And may 1 go to my children 
small ? ’ 

She prayed him so long, and would 
not cease, 

Until he bade her depiUt m peace. 

‘At tock-crow thou shalt return 
again ; 

Longer thou shalt not there le- 
main ! ’ 

She girded up her sorrowful bones, 

And nfted the walls and the marble 
stones. 

As through the vilLigo she tlitled 
by, 

The watch-dogs howled <iIoud lo 
the sky. 

When she c.iine to the uistle gate, 

There stood her eldest d.uighter in 
wait. 

‘Why stablest tlum here, dear 
daughter mine ? 

How fares it with biothers and 
sisters thine ? ’ 

‘ Never art thou mother of nuiu*, 

For my mother was both fair and 
fine* 


‘ My mother was white, with cheeks 
of red, 

But thou art pale, and like to the 
dead.’ 

‘ How should I be fair and hne? 

I ha\ e been dead ; pale cheeks are 
mine. 

‘ How should I be white and red, 

So long, so long have I been 
dead?’ 

When she came in at the chamber 
door, 

There stood the small children 
weeping sore. 

One she braided, anothei she 
brushed, 

The third she lifted, the fourth she 
hushed. 

The lifth she took on lier hip and 
j pressed, 

As if she would sik klc it at her 
breast. 

Then to her eldest daughter saitl 
she, 

‘Do thou bid Sv<;nd Dyrmg tome 
hither to me.’ 

Into the chamber when he ( anie 

She spal:e to him m anger and 
shame. 

j ‘ I left behind me both ale and 
! bieatl ; 

JMy children hunger and are nut 
ied, 

' I left behind me quilts of blue ; 

My children lie on the straw ye 
strew. 

< I left behind me the gie*Lt wa\- 
i 

My childien he in the dark at 
night. 
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‘ If I come again unto your hall, 

As cruel a fate shall you befall ! 

‘ Now crows the cock with feathers 
red ; , 

Back to the eaith must all the aead. 

‘ Now crows the cock with feathers 
swait ; 

I'he gates of heaven fly wide apart. 

‘ Now crous the cock ^v ith feathers 
white ; 

1 ( an abide no longei to-niglit/ 

W'henevcr they he<ud the 
dogs wail, 

They gave the children biead and 
ale. 

Whenever they hcaid the watch- 
dogs bay, 

They fcaicd lest the <lcad weie on 
their way. 

W'henever they heard the waU h- 
dogs balk ; 

/ my sc if 7Lurs youny * 

'I hey fcaicd the ficad out theie in 
the dark. 

Fitir 7iwn{s y hidden so many a 
heart. 


INTERLUDE, 

'l*OUCHJ'J> by the pathos of these 
rhymes, 

'I'he Tlicologian said: ‘All praise 

Be to the ballids of old times 

And to the ]>ards of simi>lc wa)s. 

Who walked with Nature hand in 
hand, 

Whose ('ountiy was their Holy 
Land, 

Whose singing lobcs weie home- 
spun brown 

From looms ot their own uatnc 
town, 


Which they w’eic not ashamed to 
w ear, 

And not of silk or sendal gay, 

Nor decked with fanciful array 
Of cockle-shells from Outre-Mei.’ 

'Po whom the Student answ'ered : 
‘Yes; 

All praise and honour ! I confess 
That bread and ale, home-baked, 
home-brew'cd, 

Are wholesome and nutritious 
food, 

jiut not enough for all our needs ; 
Poets — the best of them- are birds 
Of passage ; where their instinct 
leads 

i 'Phey lange abroad foi thoughts 
and w^ords, 

And from all climes bring home 
the seeds 

'Phat germinate in flow^ers or weeds. 
They are not fowls in barnyards 
born 

'I’o ca<'kle o’er a grain of t orn ; 
And, if you shut the horizon dow n 
To the small limits of their town, 
What do you ))iit degrade yoiu bai d 
'Pill he at last becomes as one 
Who thinks the all-encircling sun 
Rises and sets in his back yard ? ’ 

'Phe 'Pheologian said again : 

Ml may be so; yet I maintain 
'Phat what is native still is best, 
And little care 1 for the test. 

’Tis a long story ; time would fail 
To tell it, and the hour is late ; 

We will not w'aste it m debaUs 
But listen to oui Landloid’s talc.' 

And thus the sword of Damocles 
Descending not by slow degrees, 
But suddenly, on the Landlord tell, 
■Wlio blushing, and witli much 
demur 

And many vain apologies, 
Plucking up heait, began to tell 
The Rhyme ui one Sir Christopher. 
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THE LANDLORD’S TALE. 

THE RHYME OF bIR 
CHRISTOPHER. 

It was Sir Christopher Gardiner, 
Knight of the Holy Sepulchre, 
From Merry England over the sea, 
Who stepped upon this continent 
As if his august presence lent 
A glory to the colony. 

You should have seen him in the 
street 

Of the little Boston of Winthrop’s 
time, 

His rapier dangling at his feel, 
Doublet and hose and boots com- 
plete, 

Prince Rupert hat with ostiich 
])lume, 

Gloves that exhaled a faint pci- 
fiimc, 

Luxuriant curls ,Lncl air sublime, 
And superior inanncis now obso- 
lete! 

He had a way of saying things 
That made one think of courts and 
kings, 

And lords and ladies of higli de- 
gn‘e ; 

So that not having been at coiiit 
Seemed something \eiy hlUe shoit 
Of treason or lese-inajesty, 

Such an accomplished knight was 
he, 

His dwelling was just beyond the 
town, 

At what he called his country-seat j 
For, careless of Fortune’s smile or 
frown, 

And weaiy grown of the woild and 
its ways, 

He wished to pass tlie rest of his 
days 

In li pri\ ate life and a calm lelical. 


But a double life was the hie he led, 
And, while professing to be in 
search 

Of a godly com se, and willing, he 
said, 

Nay, anxious to join the J’untan 
church, 

He made of all this l^ut small 
account, 

And passed his idle hours instead 
With loystenng Morton of Mciry 
Mount, 

That pettifogger from Furnivars 
Inn, 

Lord of misrule and not and sin, 
Who looked on the w ine when it 
was led. 

This country-seat was little moic 
Than a cabin of logs ; but in front 
of the door 

A modest flowei-bed thickly sown 
W’ith sw’cet al>ssum and columbine 
Made those who saw it at once 
divine 

The touch of some other band 
than his own. 

j At first it was w'hispered,and then 
it w’as known, 

That he m secret w'as harbouring, 
there 

A little lady with golden hair, 
Whom he called his cousin, but 
whom he had wed 
In Uie Italian manner, as men said, 
And gic.it w'as the scandal evci>- 
wdieie. 

1 But woise than this was the vague 
I siuinise, 

; Though none couhl \'ouch for it oi 
j aver, 

I That the Knight of the Holy 
1 Sepulchre 

Was only a Papist in disguise ; 
j And the moic to embittei their 
! bitter lives, 

1 And the mmc to tioublc tlie public 
I mind, 
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Came letters fiom England, from 
two other wives, 

Whom he had carelessly left be- 
hind ,• 

Both of them letteis of such a kind 
As made the governor hold his 
breath ; 

7'hc one iniploiing him straight to 
send 

The husband home, tliat he might 
amend ; 

The Ollier asking his instant death, 
As the only way to make an end. 

'The wary governor deemed it 
light, 

When all this wickedness was 
revealed, 

To send his warrant signed and 
scaled, 

And take the body of the knight. 
Armed with this mighty instrument, 
'Pile marshal, mounting his gallant 
steed, 

Rode forth from town at the to[) of 
his .speed, 

And followed by all his bailiffs bold, 
/Vs if on high at hieveinent bent, 

To storm some castle or stronghold, 
(‘luUkmge the waidcrs on the w<ill, 
And sei/.c in his ancestial hall 
A robber-baron grim and old. 

But when through all the dust and 
iieat 

He ('anic to Sir ('hristopher’s 
eomitry-seat, 

No knight he iound, nor warder 
theie, 

But the little lady with golden hair, 
Who was gathciing in the bright 
sunshine I 

'Phe sweet alyssum and coluiabiue ; | 
While gallant Sir Christopher, all 
so gay, 

Being lore warned, through the 
jiostcrn gate 

( )f Ills castle wall had tripped away, 


And was keeping a little holiday 
In the forests, that bounded his 
estate. 

Then as a trusty squire and true 
The marshal searched the castle 
thiough, 

Not crediting what the lady said ; 
Searched from cellar to ganct in 
vain, 

And, finding no knight, came out 
again 

And^ ai rested the golden damsel 
instead, 

And hole hei m triumph into the 
town, 

While from her eyes the tears rolled 
down 

On the sweet alyssum and colum- 
bine, 

That she held in her fingers white 
and fine. 

The governor’s heart was moved to 
see 

So fair a creature (aught within 
i’he snares of Satan and of sin, 
And he icad her a little hrunily 
i)n the folly and wickedness of the. 
li\es 

Of women, half cousins and half 
wives ; 

But, .seeing that naught his words 
availed, 

He sent her away in a shni lliat 
.sailed 

For Merry England over the sea, 
To the other two wives in tin* old 
countree, 

To search her further, sine c he had 
failed 

'Po come at the heart of the inysteiy*. 

Meanwhile Sir Christopher wan- 
dered away 

Through pathless wood.s for a month 
and a day, 

Shooting iiigeons, and sleeping at 
night 
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With the noble savage, wlio look 
delight 

In his feathered hat and his \cKet 
vest, 

His gun and his lapiei and the lest. 
But as soon as the noble savage 
heard 

'J'hat a bounty was offered ioi this 
gay bird, 

H(‘ wanted to slay him out of hand, 
And bring in his beautiful scalp for 
a show, 

Like the glossy head of a kite or 
crow, I 

rntil ho was made to understand | 
They wanted the bud not j 

dead ; i 

Then he followed him whilhei- I 
soe\er he fled, 

Through foiest and held, ^uid ' 
hunted him <1 o\m(, 

And bunight him piisonci into the 
town. j 

Airis ! it was a rueful sight, 1 

'fo see this melancholy knight I 
In such a dismal and hapless case ; ! 
His hat deformed by stain and | 
dent, 1 

His plumage broken, his doublet I 
rent, 

His beard and tlow'ing loi-ks for- J 
lorn, I 

Matteil, dishevelled’, and unshorn, , 
His boots with dust and mire i 
besprent ; | 

But dignihetl m his disgrare, 

And wearing an unblushing face. * 
And thus before the magistr.itc 
He stoo<l to hear the doom of fate. | 
In vain he strove with w'onted case ! 
I’o modify and extenuate 
His evil deeds in church and state, 
For gone was now his power to 
please ; 

An<l his pompous words had no 
more weight 

*rhau feathers dying in the breexe. 


With sua\ity eipial to his own 
Thego\einor lent a patient ear 
To the speech evasive and high- 
flown, 

In %\hich he endcavomed to make 
clear 

That colonial Ia\\s were too severe 
When applied to a gallant cavalier, 
A gentleman born, and so well 
known, 

And accustomed to move in a 
higher sphere. 

All this the Puritan govei noi heard, 
And deigned in answer never a 
w’ord ; 

But in suinmaiy manner shipped 
<nvay, 

In a \esscl that sailed irom balein 
Bay, 

'Fins splendid and fimous cavalier, 
With his KupeU hat and Ins 
popeiy, 

To Meiry hingland over the sen, 
As licing unmeet to inhabit here. 

Thus endelh the Rhyme of Sir 
Christopher, 

Knight of the Holy .Sepulchre, 

The first who furnished this baneu 
land 

With Apples of Sodom and 
of sand, 


FINALK. 

Thesk aie the tales those meiry 
guests 

'Fold to each other, well or ill j 

Like summer birds that lift their 
crests 

Above the borders of their nests 

And twitter, and again arc still. 

The.sc are the tales, or uvw or old, 

In idle moments idly told ; 

Flowers of the field with petaU 
thill, 
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Liliee that neither toil nor spin, | 
And tufts of wayside weeds and 
gorse ^ 1 

Hung in the parlour of the inn ^ 
Beneath the sign of the Red Horse. | 

And still, reluctant to retire, | 

The friends sat talking by the fize | 
And watched the smouldering i 
embers burn 

To ashes, and flash up again 
Into a momentary glow, ; 

Lingering like them when forced 
to go, I 

And going when they would re- ' 
mam ; 

For on the moiTOw they must turn > 
Their faces homeward, and the pain ' 
Of parting touched with its unrest 
A tender nerve in every breast. 

Birt bleep at last the victory won ; 
They must be stimng with the sun, 
And drowsily good night they said, 
And went still gossiping to bed, 

And left the parlour wrapped in i 
gloom. i 

The only live thing in the room 
W'as the old <’lo<k, that in its pace 
Kept time with the revolving 
spheres 

And constellations in their flight, 
And struck with its ujzlifted ma<c 
The dark, unconscious hour-s of 
night, 

To senseless and unlistening cars. 

Uprose the sun ; and every guest, 
Uprisen, was soon equipped and 
dressed 

For journeying home <md city- 
ward ; 


The old stage-coach was at the 
door, 

With horses harnessed, long before 
The sunshine reached the withered 
sward 

Beneath the oaks, whose branches 
hoar 

Murmured ; * Farewell for ever- 
more.’ 

‘Farewell!’ the portly Landlord 
cried ; 

‘Farewell!’ the patting guests 
replied. 

But little thought that nevermore 
Their feet would pass that threshold 
o’er; 

That nevermore together there 
Would they assemble, free from 
care, 

To hear the oaks’ mysterious rout, 
And breathe the wholesome 
country air. 

Where are they now ? What lands 
and skies 

Paint pictures in their friendly 
eyes ? 

What hope deludes, what promise 
cheers, 

What pleasant voices fill their eaus? 
Two arc beyontl the salt scti waves, 
And three already in their giav'cs. 
Perchance the living still may look 
Into the pages of this book, 

And see the days of long ago 
Floating and fleeting to and fro, 

As in the well-remembcrcd brook 
They saw the inverted landia ape 
gleam. 

And their own faces like a dream 
Look up upon them from below. 
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PROLOGUE. 

T/iv spire of Strai^but^ CaihcdraL 
iViifht and storm, Lucifer, 
with the Powers of the Air^ 
trying to tear down the Cross, 

Luufer, Hasten ! hasten ! 

() ye spirits ! 

Frfun its station drag the ponderous 
Cross of iron, that to mock us 
Is uplifted high in aii ! 

Voices, O, we cannot ! 

For around it 

All the Saints and (iuaidian Angels 
Throng in legions to protect it ; 
They defeat us everywhere I 

The Pells. 
haudo Deum vmun ! 

PleU-m voco ! 

Congrego cleruiu I 

J.utifer, Lower! lower! 

Hover downward ! 

Seize the loud, vociferous bells, and ^ 
( 'lashing, t hinging, to the pavement , 
Hurl them from theii windy tower ! 

Voices, All thy ihundeis 
Here aie harmless ! 

For these )h*IIs have been <iuouited, 
And bapti/.ed with holy water ! 

They defy our utmost powei. 

7he Bells, 

UcfimctoH plou) 1 
lugtj \ 

Fcbta deci»r<) I 

Lutifer, Shake the uisements ! 
Break the painted 
Ihmes, that dame with golil and 
crimson ; 

Scatter them like leaves of Autumn, 
Swept away before the blast I 


Voices, U, we cannot I 
The Archangel 

Michael flames from every window, 
With the sword of fire that drove us 
Headlong, out of heaven, aghast ! 

77ie Beils, 

Funera plango ! 
h'ulgiira fiaiigo I 
Sabbata i)ango 1 

Luufer. Aim your lightnings 
At the oaken, 

Massive, iron-studded portals ! 

Sa< k the house of ( lod, and scatter 
Wide the ashes of the dead I 
Voices, i), cannot ! 

The A])ostics 

And the Maityis, wrapped m 
mantles, 

Stand as wanleis at the entrain c, 
Stand as sentinels o’erhead ! 

7 'he Bells, 

Fxcito lentos I 
I lissipo vent os 1 
Pav(j cruentos ! 

Ijiujer, Baffled ! baffled ! 

1 neffleient, 

(’raven spirit.s ! leave this laboui 
Unto Time, the gieat Destroys ! 
('ome away, eie night is gone ! 

Voices, < )nwa»d ! onward ! 

W'ith Llui night-wind, 

Over field and farm and forest, 
Lonely homestead, darksome liam- 
let, 

Blighting all we breathe upon ! 

{ 7'hey sweep <rafay, (hgm and 
Cregnian Chanl,) 

Chou . 

Node surgentes 
VigdcuuH oiuncii. 
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I. I 

Ihc Gn/Zc of rin/LsZo/x < 

Rhine. A ih amber in a tower, ' 
Pkinck I iKNRY, sifirn^ atoru\ til 
and rcst/csi. Jllidnr^ht, 

Pr, Henry, I cannot sleep ! my 
fervid brain 

Calls up the vanished Past aj^ain, 
And throws its misty splcndoms 
deep 

Into the pallid realms of sleep 1 
A hieath from that fai -distant shore 
Comes freshening ever moic and 
more, 

And wafts o’er intervening seas 
Sweet odours from the I lesperidcs ! 
A w'ind, that through the corridor 
Just stirs the curtain, and no more, 
And, touching the icohan strings, 
Faints w'lth the buiden that it 
brings ! 

Come back ! ye friendships long 
departed ! 

’rhat like o’crflowing streamlets 
started, 

And now arc dw’indled, one by one, 
'To stony channels in the sun I ; 
Come back I ye fiicnds, whose li\cb i 
arc ended, ^ ! 

Come back, with all that light 
attended, 

Which seemed to darken and decay 
^^'hcn ye arose and went away ! 

They come, the shapes of joy and 
w'oe, 

The ail y crow'ds of long ago, 

The dreams 'and fancies known of 
yoic, 

That have been, and shall be no 
more. 

'fhey change the cloisteis of the 
night 

Into a garden of delight ; 

They make the dark and di caiy 
hours 

Open and blossom mlo flow cr-s I \ 


1 would not sleep ! I love to be 
Again in their fair company ; 
lUit ere my lips can bid them st.iy, 
They pass and vanish quite away I 
Alas I our memories may rctuu e 
Each ciicumstancc of time and pl.n c, 
vSeason and scene come ba(’k agmin, 
And outward things unchanged le^ 
main ; 

The rest ^vc cannot reinstate ; 
Ourselves we cannot re-cicate, 

Nor set our souls to the same key 
Of the lemenibcicd harmony ! 

Rest! rest! O, gi\c me icst «ind 
peace 1 

The thought of life that ne’ei shall 
cease 

Has something in it like desf>a it, 
A weight I am too weak to Iie.U’ ! 
Sweeter to this afflicted breast 
The thought of never-ending icst ! 
Sweeter the imdistuibed and deep 
Tianquillity of endless slcci> ! 

(A flash of/ij^fftnlny, out of whith 
J-li’CiRKK ap/rearsy in the Rarb 
(fa traveilinj^ J^/iysh/an,) 

lAuifer, All hail, Prince Hcniy^ ! 
Pr. Henry {starting)* Who 
it speaks? 

W'ho and what are you ? 

Lui ifcr, ( )ne ivl \ < \ seeks 

A moment’s audience w itii the 
Prince. 

Pr. Henry. When came you in " 
Lucifer. A moment simx% 
I found your study door unlocked, 
And thought you answered when I 
knocked. 

Pr. Iknry, I did not hear y<nu 
Lucifer. You heard the thunder ; 
It w'as loud enough to waken llic 
dead. 

And it is not a matter of special 
wonder 

That, when Go<l is walking ovei- 
head, 

You should not hear lay feeble u cad. 
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/V'. Henry, What may yuar wish 
or purpose he ? 

I niifer, Xtahing <>i evt‘i> tiling, 
as it pleases 

VtHir Highness, Youhehohi in mt‘ 

( )nly a travelling Physieian ; 

( )ne of the few who have *1 inistion 
'fo cure mail able diseases, 

< )r those that aie railed so. , 

Pr, l!c}uy, C’aii you biing 

'i'he dead to life ? 

Lucifer, Ves ; very neaily. I 
And, w'hat is a wiser and better > 
thing, j 

(‘an keep the living from ever 
needing 

Surh an unnatural, strange pio- ' 
reeding, 

By showing com lusivelyandr leaily 
'ill, it death is a stujiid blundei . 
ima-ely. 

And not a necessity of our lives. 

My being here is a<'rid<‘ntal ; 

storm, that against your 
casement drivt's, 

In the little village* below waylaid 
me. 

And there I heard, with ,'i serret 
(Udight, 

Of your maladies physi(Ml and 
mental, 

Whirh neither astonished nor dis- 
rnayial me. 

And I hastened hkhei, though late 
in the night, 

'Po proffer my aid ! 

/b*. Henry {iurniiallv i. 1 * or this 
you ( ame ! 

Ah, how ran 1 ever hope to re<iuit<‘ 
'Phis honour from one so ermlite.^ 
Lucifer, Th<* honour is min<*, or 
will be, when 
I ha\e cured your disease. 

/V. Henry, But not till then. 

I Uiifer, What is your illn<‘ss.^ 

/b*. 'Henry, It has no nam<‘. 

A smouhleiing, dull, perpetual 
dame, 
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As in a kiln, burns in niy veins, 
Sending up vaptaii^ to the head; 
?dy heal t has be( ome a dull lagoon, 
Yhich a kmd of lepiosy diinks 
and chains ; 

I am accounted ns one who is dead, 
And, indeed, I think that 1 shall he 
sc»on. 

Luiifer. And has (ronlonius tlie 
Divine, 

In his famous Lily of Medicine, — 

I see the book lies open befoie 
you,— 

No remedy potent enough to lestoi e 
you ? 

/b. Henry. None whatever ! 

Lucifer. 'Phe dead aiedead. 
And their oiar]t*s dumb, w-hen 
questioned 

Of the new diseases that human 
life 

Kvolvos 111 Its pi ogress, tank and 
rift‘. 

Consult the dead upon things that 
were, 

But the livingonlyonthingsthat aic. 
Have you done this, by the appli- 
ance 

And aid of doctors ? 

Pr, Henry. Ay, whole schools 
(Jfdortois, with theii learned lulc*^ ; 
But the case is quite beyond their 
srienc'e. 

Even the doctors of Salem 
Send me hackwmd they can discern 
No euie fora malady like this, 
Save one which in its nature is 
Impossible, and (‘annot be ! 

Luiijer, That sounds oracular! 

/V. Henry, Unendurabh* ! 

Lucifer. What is their reined)’ ? 

/b-. Henry. ^ You shall S(‘e ; 
Writ in this scioll Is the mysteiy. 

Lui ifer ( reiuHny I. * N ot l< 1 lie 
cured, yet not incuiable ! 

The only remedy that remains 
Is the blood that tlows from a 
maithm’s veins, 
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Who of her own iice will shall the, 


Aml^ive tu'i Ihe as the pn» (* ol 
) oui s ’ ' 

1 hat IS the strangest of all ruics, 
And one, I think, you w ill never try ; 
The piesrnplum you may well put 
hy. 

As soiiiethin^^ iinpossihle to tind 
hefoie the world itself shall end ' 
And yet who know-, " ( )ne ( annul 


say 

'That into SOUK* maiden*', brain that 
kind 

t )f iiiadnes', will not tind its way. 
Meanwhile peimit me to letom- 
metui, 

As the inattet ailmitH of no delayt 
My wondeifni Tatlutlieon, 

( )f very siihlileand ma^ieal [Knvers ! 
/‘a Henry, Purgf* w ith your nos- 
trums and tirugs infernal 
The spouts ant! j;arjtoyles of these 
tow (U S, 

Not me. Sly faith is utteily j;one 
In eveiy powtu' hut Mie I’owei 
hnpeinal ! 

I'tay tell uasofwhal st hool aie )ou ^ 
///<//# ;, !*oth ot ilu* < dd and ot 
the N('W ! 

*rhe M hool of lieniies rn ane* 


i 

! 

1 


yj 4ns, _ ^ ! 

Who uttered his <»ra< les sulTme 
Heforethe ( tlympi.ids, in the dew j 
Uf the iiarly thisk ami dawn of 
1 inus ‘ 

'rhe leiyn of ilaleless ohl He 
pli.estUH ! 

As n«>rihwaoh ffom its Nnhian 
springs, 

The Niks for twer new ami old, 
Anumg tlie livinjt; and the »leati. 

Its uinthty, mystie stream h;r. 
tolled ; 

Ho, starling fomi its fountain head 
Under the haus hsut^s ol Isis, 

From the dead demigotls of eld, 
Thnnigh long, unhroken lines of 
kings 


its eruirse the saered ait has held, 
Tm tasked, um hangeil by man ^ 
de\ if { s. 

'hhis att the Arabian ( leher taught, 
Am! in alcnihii s, finely wiought, 
Ihstilling heihs and tlowois, dis- 
I’fiveied 

The sei'iet that so long had hovei cd 
I pon the misty veigc of I'luth, 
'I'lie Khsir of Perpetual Voutti, 
(‘allcfl Ah ohol, in the Arab speeeli! 
i.ikehinuthiswoiidiousloie I tearh! 
Mz/ms W'hat ’ anadt^pt*'' 
Iwtfei, Norle'.s, noi more' 
/'; . I am d leadei ot yom 

I looks, 

A lover of that mystir ’ 

With snrh a piercang glanee it looks 
Into great Nature’s o[)en ey<i, 

Ami sees within it ireinhhng he 
'I’he portrait of the Deity i 
And yet, alas ! with all my pains, 
'rhe se( ret and the mystei) 

Have liattlefl and tduded me, 
Unseen the grand result lemains! 
A/o ///v j s/f/ssvV/i; Padtold 

it hei<‘ ! thi’p iitth' tia *k 
Cont.uns the wondetfnl ({uiiUe'^ 
srn< e, 

The pejfei t tlower and efflores- 
ceme, 

t all tlu* knowltftige man rnn ask' 
Hithl it up thus against the hgfu ! 
/V', //enf IS i low limpid, pure, and 
crystalline, 

lif»w miitk, and tremulous, and 
bright 

'fhe wavelets dance and shine, 
Vs were it llie Waiei ot Life m 
sooth ! 

It is’ It assuages eveiy 

pain, 

(*ureH ail disease, and giies again 
1*0 ♦ige the swift ilelights of youth, 
Inhale its fiagram e, 

/V. Henry, It is sweet, 

A thousaml tlifferenl odours 
Ami mingle in its raie pmfume, 
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Such as the ^vinds <>{ summer waft 
At open windows tlnough a room ! 

Luajh. Will you not taste it? 

P} . I{cn 7 y. Will one<lraught suf- 
fice ? 

Luiifer, If not, you can drink 
more. 

P)\ Henry. Into this crystal gob- 
let pour 

Sf) much as safely I may diink, 

Luiifer {pourmg). Let not the . 
cjuantity alarm you ; i 

Voii may drink all ; it will not harm ! 
you . 

/V . Hejuy. 1 am as one who on 
the bunk 

( )ra claik liver stan<ls and sees 
d'he watci s How, the landscape dim 
Aiound him waver, whec‘l, and 
swim, 

And, (‘le he plunges, stops to 
think 

Into what wliirljiools lie may sink ; 

( )u(‘ moment pauses, and no inoie, 
'flum madly plunges from the 
shore ! 

Headlong into the myRtcries 
( H life and death I boldly leap, 

Nor fear the fateful current’s sweep, 
Nor what in ambush lurks below* 
for defith is better than disease! 

Anokl 7 e//// an (eo/ian harp 
havef S’ in /he aif . ) 

Anikei. Woe* ! wtu*! eternal woe ! 
Not only the whisp(U(‘d jirayei 
( )f lt>ve, 

Hut the imprecations of hate, 
Reverberate 

For ever and cwi through the air 
Above ! 

'fhis fearful curse 
Shakes the grtstt universe ! 

Lucifer [disappctu iny\. Drink 
drink I 

And thy soul shall sink 
Down into the <!ark abyss 
Into the inlinite abyss, 


Ficmi whit h no phmiiiiet noi lope 
K\er (hew up the si her sand ot 
hope ! 

P}\ Iletiry ( df inki^iy ). 1 1 i s like 
a draught of fire »' 

Through every \ ein 
I feel again 

The fever of youth, the stift <h‘sire ; 
A rapture that is almost pam 
Throbs in my heart and fills 
brain ! 

0 joy 1 0 joy 1 I feel 

The band of steel 

That so long and heavily has 
pressed 
Upon my hi east 
Uplifted, aind the maledit lion 
Of my affiu'tion 

j Is taken bom nu*, and my weaiy 
I 1)1 east 

, At length fimls lest. 
j 7//e AnyeL It is but the lest ot 
the file, fnun w'hieh the air has 
I licen taken ! 

It is but the rest of the sand, when 
the hour-glass Is not shaken I 
It is but the rest of the ti<le !>etw'eeu 
the cbl) and the flow' ! 

It is but the rest of the w'ind betw-een 
the flaws that blow ! 

With fiendish laughter, 

UmeafUT, 

'fbis false physit ian 
f Will mock thee in thy peiditioa, 
/b*. Henry. Speak ! spisik ! 
Who says that 1 am ill ? 

1 am not ill ! 1 am not w'cak ! 

The liance, the swoon, the dream, 

is oVi ! 

1 feel the chill of tleath no moio ! 
At length, 

1 stand renewed in all my strengtli I 
Beneath me I can feel 
The great earth stagger ami ret*!, 
A« if the feet «)f a dt'seending i h>tl 
Upon its surface trotl, 

I Ami like a peljble it rolletl beneath 
j his heel ! 
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This, O brave physician I this 
Ih thy j^ieat i^ilhigenesisl 

[Dri/iks tiifdin,) 

I'he Angel, Touch tlie ‘'filjlet no 
inoio ! 

It will make thy heait soie 
'I’o its vciy core ’ 

Its pen fume is the breath 
C)f the Angel of Death, 

And the light that within it lies 
Is the flash of his evil eyes. 

Beware ! O, bewnue I 

Ftjr sickness, sonow, and raie 

All arc there ! 

/y. ifenry ( nnkini> Au/’)* ^ ti^ou 
voice within iny breast ! 

Why entreat me, why upbraid me, 
When the steadfast tongues of tiuth 
And the flattering hopes of youtli 
Have ail deceived me and betrayed 
me } 

Give me, give me rest, O rest ! 
Golden visions wave and liovei, 

< Jolden vajioiirs, waiters streaming, 
i.andsrapes moving, changing, 
gleaming ! 

I am like a happy lover 
W ho ilUmumt.s life w'ith dreaming ! 
lira VC physician ! Rar(‘ physiciiin ! 
W'fll hast thou fulfillcdl by mission! 

(//A Jiemi falls on his hook,) 

'/he A ngel {reeedlnx)* Alas ! alas ! 
lake a vapour the goi<Ien vision 
Shall fade and pass, 

And thou wilt find in thy heart 
again 

Only the blight of pain, 

Aiul bitter, bitter, bilUT ( ontntion ! 


('ouri-yanl (f the Castle, 1 1 V itKk'r 
staml/nji the gate 70 (iy, 
liuberi, How' sad the grand old 
<’astle looks ! 

O'erlicad, the unmolested rooks 
I 'pon the turret's windy top 
Sit, talking of the fanner's crop ; 


Here in the coiiUyard sptings the 
grass, 

So few' aie now' the feet that pass ; 
The stately peacocks, bolder grown, 
Come hopping down the steps of 
stone, 

As if the castle were their own ; 
And I, the poor old seneschal, 
Haunt, like a ghost, the banquet- 
hall. 

>Uas ! the merry guests no more 
Cl ow'd through the hospitable door; 
No eyes with youth and passion 
shine, 

No cheeks grow' redder than the 
wine ; 

No song, no laugh, no jovial din 
Of drinking w'assail to the pin ; 

Hut all is silent, sad, and drear, 

, And now the only sounds I hear 
I Are the hoarse rooks upon the vv4ills, 
And horses stamping in their stalls ! 

(A hom sounds,) 

What ho ! that merry, sudden blist 
Reminds me of the days long past ! 
And, as of old resounding, graft* 
The heavy hinges of tlu* gate, 

And, clatteiing loud, with iion 
clink, 

Dtivvn goes the sounding biidgt* of 
plank, 

As if it were in haste to greet 
'rhe pressure of a travellers feet. 

( Enter WAm'KK the MhuuKsinger.) 

Walter, How now, myfii<‘ndl 
This looks quite lonely ! 

No banner flying from the walls, 
No pages and no seneschals, 

No warders, and one poiter <mly ! 
Is it you, Hubert? 

Hubert, Ah ! Ma.ster Walter ! 

Walter, Alas 1 how forms and 
faces alter ! 

I tlid not know you. M)u li>ok 
older ! 

Your hair has grown mu< h grayer 
and thinner, 





And you stooj) n hltle in the 
shoulder 1 

lluheri. Alat k ' I am a }>oor old 
sinnei, 

And, like these toweis, begin to 
moulder ; ' 

And you ha\ e been absent many a 
year ! 

nW/er. How is the Ihinre? 

Jfubert, He is not here ; 

I le has been ill : and now* has fled. 

Walter. Speak it out frankly : 
say he ’s dead ! 

I s it not so ? 

Hubert. Ko ; if you please^ 

V strange, inysteiious disease 
l'‘ell on him with a sudden blight. 
Whole hours togelliei he would ' 
stand 

Upon the tena<'<\ in a dieain, 
Resting his head upon his lumd, 
Rest pleased wlum he was must 
alone, 

Like Saint John Ne)>omiick in.stone, 
i.( Hiking d<»wn into a stns'un, 
in the Round 'Fowei, night after 
night, 

He sat, and bleared his eyes with 
books ; 

Until one morning we found him 
there 

Stretched on the floor, as if m a 
swoon 

lie had fallen from hi^ eh.ur, 

W'e hanily re<ognised his swe(‘t 
look?* ! 

I! fitter. Poor Ihinee ! 

Huhot. 1 Uunk he might hav(‘ 
mended ; 

And he did mend ; but very soon 
'Fhe priest.s <Mme Hooking in, Iik<‘ 
looks, 

With all their rrosiiu’.s and tlieir 
Clocks, 

And so at hist the mattei eiuietl. 

Walter. How did it eiidi' 

Hubert. W by, in 

Saint Ko( bus 


'i bey made liim stand, and wait 
hib doom ; 

And, as if he weie ruiulemned to 
the tomb, 

Regan to muttei then hocus-pocus. 
Kiist, the Mass foi the I3ead they 
chanted, 

Then three tunes laid upon his 
head 

.V shovelful of chuichyaid day, 
Saying to him, as he stood un- 
daunted, 

^ This is a sign that thou ait dead, 
So in thy heait be penitent ’ ^ 

And forth from the chaj^el door he 
went 

Into disgiace and banishment, 
Clothed in a cloak of hodden gray. 
And beaimg a w-alltl, and .i bell, 

W hose sound should lie a peipetiml 
knell 

'Fo keep all travellers aw’ay. 

Walter. (>, horrible fate! Out- 
cast, rejected, 

As one with pestilence mfecU'd ! 

' Hubert. Then was the family 

‘ tomb unsealed, 

And broken helmet, sword, and 
shield, 

Ruiied together m common wreck, 
As is the custom, when the last 
' Of any princely house has passed; 
And thrice, as w'ith a trumpet- 
blast, 

A heiald shouted down the stair 
'Fhe wouls of warning and <b‘ 
s})air, 

O) Hoheneck ! O Hohenedc!’ 

Walter. Still in my soul that 
cry goes on, 

' For ever gone I for ever gone ! 

Ah, what a (‘luel sense of loss, 

Like a black shadow', would fall 
acToss 

'FUc hearts of all, if he should the ! 
His gracious pn‘sence upon earth 
Was us a lire upon a lusirth ; 

As plcsisant songs, at morning sung, 



(Bioftin JBsgenb. 


1 he words thiit <h()ppe<l tioin his > 
sweet tonjjue | 

SUenf^thenecl our heaits ; or, heaul 
at ni[;ht, 

Made all our slum))ei s soft and li^jht. 
Where is he ? 

Jhibert, In the OdenwaUl. i 

Some of Ids tenants, unappalled ; 

i ly fear of death, or pi icstly woul,- * , 
A holy family, that make 
ICaduneal a Suppei ol the Loid, * ' 
1 Iav(.‘ linn beneath tluar watrh and 
uaid, 

1' or lo\e of him, aiul Jesuh’ sake ’ ^ 

Play you eome in. For why slumid I { 
\\ ith out-door hospitality 
My prinafs fiitmd thus entertain? 

IValfcr* I would a moment heic 
lemain. 

Put you, j^ood Hubert, go before, 
Fill m<‘ a goblet of May-drink, 

As aromatie as the May 
Fnnn whieh it steals the breath 
away, 

And w hi< h he loved so well of yore ; 
It is of him that 1 would think, 

S‘oii 'ihail attend me, Nvheii I (all. 

In the ainv'stral bamiuet-liall. 
i -'ns(S‘n eoiaianions, j',ii(‘sts of aii, 
Von eannoi wait on, \^ill lie there ; 
They tasl<‘ not foo<t, they diink not 
ine, 

Put their soft ey<*s look into mine. 
And tlieir him speak to me, and all 
Fhe vast ana shadowy banquet-hall 
{s full (tf looks anti w'ords divine 1 

f Ltuminf^ 07»cr ike f^arapei. f 

'Hie day is done ; and slowly from 
the .s( ene 

'rh(» stoiiping snn upgathers his 
stuml shafts, 

And puts them bai k into hisgokhm 
tpiiver I 

Pelow me iti the valley, deep and 
green 

As gohletK are, from whieh m 
thirsty tlranghtH 


\\(‘ drink its ume, the swift ami 
mantling ri\cr 

Flows on tnumpIiaiU thiough these 
io\ely regions, 

Ktrhed with the shadows of its 
sombre margent, 

And soft, reflected riouds of gold 
and argent ! 

\>s, there it flows, foi ever, bioad 
and still, 

As when the vanguard of the 
Roman legions 

Fiist saw It fiom the top of yonder 
hill ! 

How beautiful it is' fhesh tield*. 
of wliieat, 

Vineyard, and town, and tovvei with 
tlutteiing flag, 

'Flic ronser rated rhapel on tlu* rrag, 
And the w1uh‘ hamha gatluard 
round its base, 

lake Mary" sitting at hfu* S.i\ tom’s 
feet, 

And looking up at his heiov e<l f^iee ' 
O friend! O best of ftiimds ! 'Fliy 
almenre iuok* 

Than the linpeinlmg. nij'Jd daikens 
the iandseapf o'm ’ 

H, 

A luirm in ike ihinuiutid, A 
iltirdetu Mornitm, Phi NO 
Ih'.NKV seated ^ it'n/k n bthd. 
FI.SIK, (tf H diditmr, j^ittfkenny^ 
fltm>ers, 

! /^fince Henry ireadiny). One 
, mondng, all alone, 

1 Out of his convent of gray si<m<% 

1 Into the forest older, darker, grayer, 
I His lips moving as if in prayer, 

I His hiiad sunken upon his breast 
i As in a dream of rest, 

I W’^alkcd the Monk Felix. All about 
I The br«>ad, sw'ect sunshine lay 
I without, 

Fillinj^ the siiunmer air ; 

I And within the woodlands ax he tiod, 
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The dusk as like the d’l ure of ( Ifxl 
\V ith u ( )i Idly w oe and rai e ; ' 

I'nder him lay the golden moss ; i 
And above him the boughs of 
hoaiy tiees 

Waved, and made the sign of the 
cross, 

And \vhispered their llcncdirites ; 
And fioin the gioimd 
Rose an odour sweet and fragrant 
Of the \\ ild-flowers and the vagrant 
Vines that wandered, 

Seeking the sunshine, I'ound and 
lound. 

These h{‘ lu'cded not, but pondered 
On the uiluine in his hand, 

A \oluinc of Saint Augustine, 
Wlierein he read of the unse(‘n 
Splendours of (iod’s great town 
In the unknown land, 

And, with his eyes cast dowm 
In humility, he said : 

* I believe, O (loci, 

What luTein I have read, 

P>ut, alas I I do not understand ! ’ 

And lo I he heard 

'rhe sudden singing of a bird, 

A snow'-whilebiidjthat from acloud 
1 >ropped down, 

And among the branches browm 
Sat singing 

So sweet, and clear, and loud, ^ 

It seemed a thousand haip-strings 
ringing. 

And the TVt onk VOh rlosei I his book, 
And long, long, 

W ith rapturous look, 

I Ic listened to the song, 

And hardly bieathed or stirred, 
Until he saw, as in a vision, 

The land JUysian, 

And in the heavenly city heard 
Angelic feet 

Kali on the golden flagging of thcj 
street. 

And he wamld fain 

Have c’aught the wondrous bird, 


But strove in vain ; 

Fnr it flew' aw'ay, nway, 

Far over hill ancl dell, 

And instead of its sweet singing 
He heard the convent bell 
Suddenly in the silence ringing 
For the service of noonday. 

And he retraced 

j His pathway homeward sadly and 
; m haste. 

I In the convent there was a change ! 

I H e looked for each well- knowm face, 

I But the faces were new^ and strange ; 
j Xew' figures sat in the oaken stalls, 
Nenv voices chanted in the choir; 
Yet the place w'as the same place, 
The same dusky wmIIs 
Of cold, gi ay stone, 

The same cloisters and belfiy and 
spiie. 

A stranger and alone 
Among that brotheihood 
The Monk Felix stood. 

* Forty years,’ said a Fi iar, 

* 1 lave 1 been Prior 

Of this convent in the w'ood, 

Hut for that space 
Never have I beheld thy face 1 ’ 
The heart of the Monk Felix fell : 
And he answeied, tvith sulmiissive 
tone, 

‘ 'This morning, after the hour of 
Ib'ime, 

I left my cell, 

Ancl wandered foith alone. 
Listening all the time 
To the melodious singing 
Of a beautiful white bird, 

Until I heard 

The bells of the convent ringing 
Noon from their noisy towers. 

It was as if I dreamed ; 

For what to me had seemed 
Moments only, had been hours ! ’ 

^ Years ! ’ said a voice close by, 

I I was an aged monk who spoke, 
From a bench of oak 
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Fastened against tlie wall ; - 
I Ic* w as the oldest monk of all 
For a w’hole centuiy 
Had he been thcte, 

ScH’iug God in piayer, i 

'The meekest and humblest of his 
Cl eatures. 

He remembered well the fealuies 
Df Felix, and he said, 

Speaking distinct and slow : 

* (hie hundred years ago, 

When I was a novice m this place, 
There was heie a monk, full of | 
(rod’s grace, ‘ 

Who bore the name ' 

Of Felix, and this man must be the ' 
same.’ 1 

And straightw'ay 

'fhey brought lorth to the light of ' 
(lay I 

A volume old andbrowm, i 

A huge tome, bound 
In biass and wdld-boaFs hide, 
SMiertnn w'cre written down 
'riui names of all who had died 
In th<j convent, since it was edified. , 
And there they found, ; 

Just as the ol<l numk said, i 

That on a certain day and date, 

One hundred ycais bcToic, ' 

Had gone forth fioni the convent , 
gate, ! 

'fhe Monk Felix, and never more j 

Had entered that sacred door. i 

lie hud been counted among th<^ 
dt‘ad I j 

And they knew, at last, I 

'I’hat, such had been the pow’cr 
< iflhat celestial and immortal song, , 
A hundred years had passed, 

And had not secm<‘cl so long , 

As a single hour ! 

I ICl.sti'i rn/ues in with Jlonvo s,) , 

Kh'h\ Here arc dowers for you, 1 
but they are not all for you. 

Some of them arc for the \'irgin , 

And for Saint Ocilia, ' 


Prince Henry. As thou standest 
there, 

Thou seemest to me like the angel 
That biought the immoUal roses 
To Samt Cecilia’s bridal chambei. 
Elsie. Hut these wall fide. 
Prince Hemy. Themseh’es will 
fade, 

Rut not their memory, 

And memory has the pow’cr 
To re-cieatc them from the dust. 
They remind me, too, 

Of martyred Dorothea, 

Who fiom celestial gardens sent 

Flow^ers as hei witnesses 

I'o him w'ho scoffed and doubted. 

Elsie. Do you know- the stoiy 
Of Chiist and the Sultan’s 
daughter ? 

'That is the prettiest legend of them 
all. 

Prune Hen^y. Then tell it to 
me. 

But first come hither. 

Lay the flowers down bcsidii me, 
.\iul put both thy hands in inme. 
Now tell me the story. 

E/sie, Kaily in the morning 
The .Sultan’s daughter 
Walked in h(*r father’s garden, 
CLithcring th(^ blight flowers, 

All full of (lewv 

Print e Henty. J ust as thou hast 
been doing 

This morning, dearest Klsie, 

Elsie, And as .she gathered 
them, 

She wondered more and more 
Who was the Master of th(‘ Fhwvcrs, 
And made them grow 
Out of the cold, daik earth. 

‘ In my heait,’ she said, 

^ 1 love him ; and for him 
Would leave my father’s palace, 

To labour in his garden.’ 

Prince Henry, Dear, innocent 
child ! 

flow sw'cetly thou reeallest 
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'i'he iong-ioij^nttcn legeiul, 

'That in in> call) t hiUlhofxl 
My na)th<*i told me ! 
r[K>n my brain 
It icapfJCcUs onte moie, 

\s a bilth-mark f>n the foichr ad 
W hen a hand suddenly 
Ih laid upon it, and icnio\ed I 
I' hie. And at midnight, 

Ah bhc lay ujam her bed, 

bhe heard a voice 

('all to her from the }4aidc‘n, 

And, looking foah horn hei 
window, 

She h.iw a l)cautiful youth 
Standing among the thmci.'.. 

It uas the I. Old jesus ; 

And she went (hmn to him, 

.\ml op(*ned the dooi fm Imn , 

And h<j said to Inn, * O maifb n ’ 
'I'hou hast thougju ot me with 
love, 

And for thy sake 
< hit ot my KatheiS kjn;>/lom 
I lave I < ome hither : 
i am the MabteiM»f tin* l'‘hj\seih. 
My ganhm is in Paradise, 

And if thou wilt g<» with me, 

'Thy bridal garlind 
Shall be of bright red fl()weisd 
And then he took from his tingei 
A golden ring, 

And a«ked the Sultan's daughlei 
If she w(mld bi* his biide. 

And when slie answ<‘ie<l him with 
love, 

ills wounds b<“gan to bkc<!, 

And she said to him, 

*() lajve. ! how' ie<l thy Iwart is. 
And thy ham Is are full of roses/ 

' For thy sake/ answered he, 

* For thy sake is my heart so i('d. 
For th<‘e I bring these loses ; 

I gathered them at the < ios> 

\\ hereon I tlic<l lor thee ! 

( '(une, lor my Father ealls. 

‘Thou ait my eleeted bride ! ’ 

And the Suhai/;. daughtei 


I'ollowed him to his fathers 
gaidcn. 

Pjinic Ilefuy. Wouldst Uvni 
have flonc so, KKie ; 

i.hic. Yes, \ei) gladly. 

Pfime Hcfiry, Then the (. elcj- 
tial 1)1 idcg loom 
\yill eomc foi thee also. 

Upon thy forehead he will plaec, 
Not his crown of thorns, 

, iUit a Cl own of roses, 
i In thy bridal chambei, 

Like Saint Cecilia, 

Thou shalt hear sweet musn, 

J And lireathe the fragiance 
, ( )f flow'd h immoital I 
('ro now and ]>lare these llowct.> 
befoic hei pnauie. 

-I /;i fhc Jttf 

(lUn niLii (UsliYp in ins titan, 

rrsu/ti. Daikei <ind daikei 1 
natdl) a glimiiKU 
< )t light romes in at the wimbiw- 
pane ; 

is it my e)es iUc glowing 
dimmer ? 

I i'annol diseiU.mgki this skein, 

Nor wind it liglul) u])on the reel 
KIsie ! 

< iottlit'b\ Hitif iinii e Tlui stf >pping 
ol thy whei'l ' 

Ibis wakened me out of a piaas.mt 
duMim 

1 thoug,ht 1 w.ii sitting Ix'sidc a 
St nsun, 

Ami heaid lln- giinding of a mill, 
When suddenly the wheels sto«>d 

St ill, ^ 

And a voit.e t.ried * Islsie’ in my ear! 
It startled me, it .seemed so near. 

CnNitin I was ('ailing her: I 
w'ant it light. 

I eannol see to sjmi my flas. 
bring th<‘ lamp, Klsi<‘. Dog ihou 
hear ? 

AA/V In a moiucnt ! 
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(totih'iA \\ hcic aic licrth.i anti i 
Ma\? 

l^Mda, Tht') ait; sitting with 
Klsic at th(‘ dnnr. 

She h tellinj; them hKnics “f the 

And the \\olf, and little Red 
Kithn;4*ho(KL 

(Hi/t/iVd, And nheie ih the 
Prim e; 

('nufti. In hi> KHnn i»vei« 
head ; 

I heaitl him \uilkiiijt at r«»Ns the 
dtmr, 

And he alwa>> tl(K‘!> with a heavy 
tread. 

\ Ri M i'. ( (mm at Mf/t a lamp, M a x 
ami UkH’I HA folhm Im ; and 
ihey ail siny: ifw Even ini* Sony, 
on the Hyktiny oj the lamps.) 

hVhNINd SllNt;. 

( I nh"niH«»iue h^hl 
<H the Kntfier lunimital, 

And td the ccle -tial 
S,u tf d .aid hh">>ed 
feai i, ‘Hir S.iMout ’ 

\fa% i'» tie Mnr.et 
Aj^am h;ul thnu l)rn«nhi u. ; 
And, veeinn the evening 
we hk'H. tin « , 

Priti’a^ thee^ ad«»re thee ' 

hathei oinni|H>tenl f 

Nm, the Rife I 

Spiiit, the t Vimfnrter 1 
W nrthy At nil time^ 
t n wniHliq* and wundei. 

lUthu* iintn' (at the 
Amen ! 

/ > sfiia. \\ hM w.vi It said Amen i 
i‘iut\ It wa,^ I he Piime: he 
stiwal at til** d<an, 

And listened a umnM'nt, a* u«* 
t hanted 

The evtiidiiH Mmy,. li<. e ^anv 
iiKaim 

I have often fccen him there hehne. 


Entiia. i'oorlTince! 

(lOiiiidh I thnuj^hl the house 
was haunted ! 

I'unr Trince, alas! *ind yet as mild 
j Ami patient <is the ^vnllest < hild ' 

! Max, I love him bc<*ausc he is 
bo good, 

And makes me such fine bow sand 
arrovvs, 

I I’o shoot at the robins and the 
' spai rows, 

And the red s«|unrds ni the wood ! 
iletiha, I love him, too! 

(loitHib, Ah, yes ! w<‘ 4dl 

Love him, hom the bidlom of oin 
hearts ; 

lie gave us the farm, the house, 
and the grange, 

lie gave us» the horses and the 
carts, 

Ami the great oxen in the stall, 
'fhe vineyard, and the forest range I 
W’c have ntdhing give him tnit 
our love! 

Eeftha, ihd he give Us the 
j beautiful stoik .ibove 
i tm tfie t hnnney-lop, with im huge 
I omul tiest? 

I (loitiieh. No, not tlu’ dork; by 
' ( aul in iieaven, 

As a blessing, the tieai white stoik 
was givtui, 

j Rut the Lrim.e has given us all the 
I lest. 

j find bless him, and make him widl 

again. 

A/.wV. Would I lould d<i some- 
thing for his sake, 

S(»mc;thing to (.ure his ‘suiow and 
‘ pain I 

i*ottheh. 'riml m* one tan; 
neither tluui nor L 
Nt»i any one else. 

AVwV. Ami mu d he the / 

t'fitt/a. Yes; if the dear Rod 
tloes not taki. 

Lily upon him, in his dirties.*, 
j And wmk u miraele 1 
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Ooitlkh, C)r iinlesb 

Some maiden, oi her own acn>rd, 
Offers her life for that of her lord, 
And is willing to die in his stead. 

Elsie. I VI ill ! 

Ursula. Prithee, thou foolish 
child, be still ! 

Thou shouldst not s.iy what thou 
dost not mean ! 

Elsie. I mean it truly I 

Max. O father ! this morning, 
Down by the mill, in the ravine, 
Huns killed a wolf, the very same 
That m the night to the sheepfold 
came, 

And ate up my iamb, that was left 
outsitle. 

(ioliiieb. I am glad he is dead. 
It will be a w’lirning 
To the w'olves in the foiest, fai 
and wide. 

Max. And I am g*>mg to have 
hi.s hide ! 

Hettha. I wonder if this is the 
wolf that ate 
Little Red Riding-hood ! 

Ursula. O no ! 

That w'olf was killed a long while 
ago. 

Come, children, it is growing late. 

Mitx. Ah, how I wish 1 were a 
man, 

Ah stout as Hans is, and a^ 
strong ! 

I wouhl do nothing else, the wlade 
day long. 

Put |Usl kill vsolves. 

itotiliebn d'hen go to bed, 

And grow as last as a litiltt boy 
can. 

Bertha is hall asleep alieady. 

See how she mds her heavy head, 
Ami her sleepy f<*et are m> me 
titeady 

She will naully !>e able to t leeii 
up-. stairs. 

I Ysula. ( iood night, my < hildren, 
Here's the liglit. 


And do not forget to say your 
prayers 

Before you sleep. 

iloiilieb. (iood night ’ 

Max and Eertha. Hood night I 
( They out with Kl.sik.) 

Ursula {s/d?inini>}. She is a 
strange and wayward child, 
That Elsie of ours. She looks s(^ 
old, 

And thoughts and fancies weird 
and wild 

Seem of late to have taken hold 
Of lior heart, that was once so 
1 docile and mild ! 

Gottlieb. She is like all gnls. 

Ursula. Ah no, foi sooth ! 

rnlik(‘ all I have ever seen, 
h'or she h.is visions and strange 
dreams, 

And in all her woids .ind ways, 
she .seems 

I Much older than she is in truth. 

I Who would think her but fifteen ? 
And there has been of late such a 
change I 

My heart is heavy with fear and 
doubt 

1'hat she may not live till the year 
is out. 

She is so strange, so strange, • 
so strange I 

Gottlieb. I am not tumbled with 
I any such feai ; 

! sh(‘ will li\c and thuve lor many 

I a y(*ar. 

. thambei . Mii^hl. Knsih 

j payinii. 

: Elsie. My Kcdetimcr and my 

' Lord, 

I beseech the(‘, I entreat the(s 
! (luide me in each a<'t ami word, 

- I’hat hereaftei I may meet lh<‘(\ 
Walt hing,w'aiting,hopiiig,yt‘aining, 
With my lam]) well Irimimal ami 
burning ! 
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, iBolHn 


Interceding 

ith thebe bleeding 
oiuids upon thy handvS and side, 
I'oi all who h<\ve lived and cued 
I hou hiusl hudcicd, thou hast died, 
Scouigcd, and mocked, and ciiici- 
tied, 

And m the gia\e habt thou been 
buried I 

H my feeble pi ayci can leach thee, 
( > my Sa^ mur, I beseech thee, 
feven as thou hast died for me, 
Mote sincerely 

Let me follow’ w’here Ihou leadest, 
bet me, bleeding as thou blecdcst, 
!>ie, if dying I may give 
Life to one who asks to lise, 

And more nearly, 

1 lying thus, rc!5cm])lc thee ! 


7/o.’ (hatnbc) of tarn'Lihi; <tNd\ 
Unsrr.A. ICusil i 

siandhii^ by their bcd-^idc^ Ttw/- | 

’ ; 
iiotillrb, 'I'lie wind is loaiing ; 
the lushing min 1 

Is loud upon loot and window- i 
pane, 

As it the W'ild lluntsm<ui of Ro- 
denstcin, 


Gottlieb, What wouldbt thour 
In the Pow’er Divine 
flis healing lies, not in our own ; 

It IS in the hand ot (lod alone, 
Eli,ic, Nay, he has pul it into 
mine, 

And into my heait ! 

Lioftlicb, Thy w'ords arc wild I 
Unula. What dost thou mean ? 

my child ! my child I 
IGsie, That for our dear rnnee 
Jleniy’s sake 

I w ill myself the offering make. 
And give my life to pin chase his. 
Ursula, Am I still dreaming, or 
aw'akc ? 

Thou speakest caielcssly of death, 
And yet thou know cst not w hat it is. 
F.hic, ’Tis the cessation ot our 
breath. 

Silent and motionless wc lie ; 

And no one knoweth more tlnui 
this. 

I saw our little (Gertrude die ; 

She left off Ineathing, ,ind no moic 
I smoothed the pillow bcncatli hei 
head. 

She was more beautiful th.ui bcfoie. 
Like uolets fade<I wert‘ her (*y(‘S , 
by this W'c knew tliat she was dead. 
'I’hrough the ojicn window looked 
the skies 


boding evil to me and mine, 

Were abroad to-night with his 
ghostly train ! 

In the brief lulls of the tempest wild, 
'rh<‘ dogs how'l in the yard; and 
hark I 

Some one is sobbing m the dark, 
f leie m the < hambet ! 
h'hii\ it is I. 

th'sula. hdsie ! what ails thee, 
my poor < hild } 

Eihie, I am distuibed and nuuh 
<lislressed, 

In thinking oui deai Jh’incc must 
die ; 

1 cannot close muic eyes, nor rest. 


Into the chamber where she lay, 
i And the wind w'as like the sound ot 
! ^ wings, 

I As if angels came to bear her away. 

I Ah ! when I saw and felt these 
things, 

I found it difficult to stay; 

I kmged to die, as she liad dicfl, 
And go forth with her, side Iry sidic 
I The Saints are dead, the Martyrs 
' dead, 

And Mary, and our Lord; and I 
Would follow in humility 
'fhe way by them illumined I 
Uisuta, My < hild 1 my child! 
thou must not die 1 
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JBegenb. 


AV.vvt’. Why bhould I live? Do 
1 not know 

The life of woman ib lull of woo I 
l'oilinj 4 on and on and on, 

With bi caking heart, and te«irlul 
eyes, 

And bilent lipb, and in the soul 
The hccret longings that uiise, 
Which this uoild never satisfies ! 
Some more, some less, but of the 
whole 

Not one quite happy, no, not one I 
Ursula. It is the malediction 
of Kvc ! 

Elsie, In place ot it, let me 
I eceivc 

'Fhe benedu'tion of Maiy, then. 
itoitlieh. All, woe is me ! Ah, 
woe is uu‘ ’ 

Tvlost wretidied am I <uiiong mcai ’ 
Ursu/a, Alas! Ihiit I should 
live to see 

Thy death, beloveil, .ind to stand 
Aliove thy gni\e! Ah, woe the 
tiay ! 

Elsie, 'rimu wilt not .see it. 
.shall lie 

HenCiUh the flowers of aimther 
land; 

For at Salerno, far away 
< )ver the mountains, over the se*!, 
It is appointed me to du‘ I 
And it will seem no moie to thee 
Than if at the village on maiket- 
d,iy 

I shmild a little, long.er sta) 

Than I am wont. 

I 'fMiiii. F\en as thou saye .( I 
And how my heart beats when thou 
St aye St ! 

I (unnot rest until my sight 
Is satisfied with seeing ihee. 

What, then, if thou wert dead t 
(lottlielK Ah im* ! 

Of oui <»ld eyes thou art the light ! 
'rhe jo^' of our tdd hearts ait tlmu ! 
An<l wilt thou die t 

Ursula. Not ntiw ! not now I 


hli>ic. Chnst died for me, and 
shall not I 

He willing for my Pimce to dier 
You both are silent ; you cannot 
speak. 

This said I at oui Saviour’s feast 
' After confession, to the pnest, 

And even he made no i eply. 

• Does he not wain us all to seek 
The happier, belter land (jn high, 

! \\ here flowers immortal nevei 
‘ wither ; 

And could he forbid me to go 
I thither? 

' Goitlieb, In God’s own time, my 
heau’s delight I 

■ When he shall call thee, not befoie ! 
Elsie. I heard him call. When 
Chnst ascended 

Tnum})hantly, fioin star to stai, 

I if hit the gates of heaven ajai. 

I had a \ ision in the night. 

And saw' him stiindmg at the dooi 
( )f his Father s mansion, vast and 
splendid, 

I j And beckoning to me from afar. 

1 cannot stay 1 

GottliiiK She speaks almost 
As if it were the Holy Ghost 
Spake thiough her lips, and in her 
j stead I 

\V h.it if this were of God ? 

Unula, Ah, then 

( lainsay it tiaie we not. 

Ciotilieb. Amen! 

Flsi(‘ ! tlie w'ords that thou hast said 
Are, sliange and new foi us to hear, 
And fill <HU heuiLs with doubt and 
fear. 

NMuMher it be a dark temptation 
' Of the f.vil One, or (bid’s inspira- 
tion, 

j Wt* in our blindness cannot say. 
We must think upon it, and piay ; 
For evil and gootl it both resembles. 
H it be of (bid, his will be dom* ! 
May he ‘'luiid us fKim the I’.vil 
Uuc! 



(Bofbin 


How hoi thy hand is! how* it 
trembles ! 

Go to thy bed, aiu! trj to sleep. 

I rsula. Kiss me. <iood night; 
and do not w eep. 

<KLSlK,40^e.v out,\ 

Ah, what an awful thing is this ! 

I almost shuddcre<i at h<T kiss, 

As if a ghost had tou< ]ie<l my < heek, 
I ;un so childivSh and so wtsak ! 

As soon as I see the <‘arli(*st giay 
( >f morning ghmmei in the eaa. 

1 u ill go ovei t<» the ]»riest, 

Aiul h(Mi uhat the gotnl man ha. 
to say! 


A I'iiiafit' Chuuh, A 

kni‘c!iptg at thf' nmfi'saiomtL 

I he ij) (ffft i. 

( lo, sin no moie ! 'I'hy |H'nanec 
o’er, 

A new and laiter hie begin ’ 
i iod maketli thee tor evei fr< < 

Fiom the dominion fd th) ‘un! 
i ro, sin no inoie ! He « ill le .f»»ie 
’I'ln* perue that tilled tbs heail 

\ihI pardon thine n»«{mt> ! 

< /’he i^oe^ a/zA /ht i*ne\f 

teme\ lett/h^ Aeielv tif* 

and de*im the ihutth , » 

\ » blessed Loid I how nnn h I m ed 
‘Thy light to guide me <»n my way I 
So many hands, that, without hertl, 
Still tom h thy wounds, and make 
them bieeii ! 

S«» many teel, that, «iay hv da>, 
Still wander from ihy fold aslia> ! 
1‘nle^k ihon (ill nn- vuih ih) h’^ht. 

I «annol leacl thy do< I aright ; 
Nor, without th) Mipport, ( an heat 
The burden <d o great a i aie, 

Hut am myself a eauavuiy ! 

(A 

1 he day i.* diawing lu , 


And what good deeds, since first it 
rose, 

Have I presented, Lord, to thee, 

As offerings of my ministry ? 

What wrong repiessed, what right 
maintained, 

What struggle passed, what virtoiy 
gained, 

What good attempted and attained? 
Feeble, at best, is my endeavour I 
I svt\ hut cannot rea<di, the height 
'Phat lies for e\ei in the light, 

And yet for e\<‘r and foi ever, 

When seeming lUst within my 
giasp, 

I fee! my feelde hands um lasp. 

And sink <Hscouiage«i into night I 
f'or thine own purjiose Ihou hast 
sent 

I he strife and the di.scouragemenl ! 
iA pause,) 

Why .stayest thou, Prince of Ho- 
heneek } 

Why keef) me pacing to ami fro 
Xiiml tliest? aisles <»f sa« rerl gloom, 
(’ounting my Imgsteps as 1 go, 

Ami marking witli isu h step a 
tomb ? 

Why should the world foi line 
m.ike j<«»m, 

Xml wait thy leisure ami thy be« k ? 
d hon nomest m thn ho|H’ to heai 
Stane wort! of r ondoil and of « heer. 
What ran I say? 1 tannot ^i\e 
'Phe umnsd to do thiii and live : 
Hut rather, Itrmly to deny 
‘ 'Phe tempter, though his power be 
strong, 

And, imieiTsf^ible to wrong, 

Still like a martyr live and dm ! 

{A pauiej 

’lh«’ i M'iung an grow , tiusk and 
hioiUi ; 

1 mu.st g,i» forth into ihr town, 
do visit beds of pain ami d*'aih, 

(U lesiies* hmbs, ami ipiiuomg 
I hi eat h, 
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And sorrowing heaxts, and jxaticnt 
eyes 

'i'hat see, through tears, the sun go 
down, 

Hut nevermore shall see it rise. 

The p^or in b(Kly and estate, 

The sick and the disconsolate, 

Must not on man’s convenience 
wait. 

{(Joes otdj 

(Enter Lucifkk, as a Priest.) 

Lucifer (with a j^enuflevion^ 
fnocking). This is the Black 
Paternoster, 
t .<><1 was my foster, 

He fostered me 

\ 'ndcr the hook <>1 the Palm-tiee ! 
St. Michael was my dame. 

He was boin at Bethlehem, 

He was made of llesh and blood. 
<i<Kl sent me my light food, 

My right food, and shelter too, 
That I may to yon kirk go, 

'I’o read upon yon .sweet hook 
Which the mighty (kxd of heaven 
shook. 

< )pen, open, hellos gates I 
Shut, shut, heaven’s gates ! 

All the devils in the air 
The stronger Ixe, that hear the 
Black l*rayerl 

( Loohinj^ round the t huf t h, i 

What adarksonn* and dismal i>ia< r ! 

I wonder that any man has the fa< e 
To call such a hole the House of 
the Lord, 

And the ( Bite of 1 1 eaven,' -yet su< h 
is the word. 

( eiling, and walls, ami windows old, 
('(jvered with n»im<‘hs, bhu'kened 
with mould : 

I >ust(m the pulpit, dust on the .stairs, 
Hust on the benches, aiul st.dls, 
ami chairs ! 

The pulpit, from which siuh pon- 
derous sermons 


Have fallen down on the biains of 
the Germans, 

With about as much i cal edification 
As if a great i^ible, bound in lead, 

, Had fallen, and struck them on the 
1 head ; 

^ And 1 ought to xemember that 
[ sensation ! 

Here stands the holy-water stoupl 
j Holy- water it may be to many, 

] But to me, the veriest Liquor 
, Ciehenna.’ I 

It smells like a filthy fast-day soup! 
Near it stands the box for the pooi ,* 
With its iron padlock, safe and sure. 
I and the priest of the parish know 
Whither all these charities go ; 
Therefore, to keep iiplhe institution, 
! I will add my little contribution ! 

j (I Ic puts in money.) 

i Underneath this mouldei mg tomb, 
j With statue of stone, and scutcheon 
of brass, 

I Slumbers a great lord of the village. 
All his life was riot and pillage, 

Hut at length, to escape the doom 
Of the everlasting, penal fire, 

He died in the dress of a mendicant 
friar, 

And bartered his wealth for a dail> 
mass. 

Hut all that afterwaids ( amc lo 
pass, 

And whether he finds it dull oi 
pleasant, 

Is k(‘pt a secie.t foi tlie present. 

At his own paiti<'ular desire. 

And heie, in a corner of the wall, 
Shadowy, silent, apart from all, 

\\ ith its aw'fnl portal open wade, 

I Audits latticed w'indows on eithei 
side, 

And its Htej) well w oru !>>' \ he bemh'd 
knees 

I < )1 one or two pious ctuUunc^, 
Stands tlie village < onfessional ! 
W’ithin it, as an honouted guest, 
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I will sit me down awhile and 
rest ! 

{Sca^s hinuelfm the confcsdonaL) 

Here sits the piiest; and faint and 
low, 

Like the sighing of an evening 
breeze, 

Comes through these painted lat- 
tices 

The ceaseless sound of human woe ; 
Here, while her bosom aches and 
throbs 

With deep and agonizing sobs. 
That half are passion,half contrition. 
The luckless daughter of perdition 
Slowly confesses her secret shame ! 
The time, the place, the lover^s 
name ! 

Here the grim murderer, with a 
groan, 

From his bruised conscience rolls 
the stone, 

Thinking that thus he can atone 
For ravages of sword and dame 1 
Indeed, I marvel, and marvel 
greatly, 

How a priest can sit here so sedately, 
Reading, the whole year out and in, 
Naught but the catalogue of sin, 
And still keep any faith whatever 
In human virtue ! Never ! never ! 

I cannot repeat a thousandth pan 
Of the horrors and crimes and sms 
and woes 

That arise, when with palpitating 
throes 

The graveyaid in the human heait 
Gives up its dead, at the voice of 
^ the priest, 

As if he were an archangel, at least. 

It makes a peculiar atmosphcic, 

This odour of earthly jiassions and i 
crimes, 

Such as I like to ]>rcathc, at timc.s, 
And such as often brings me here 
In the hottest and most pestilential 
season. 


To-day, I come for another itsison ; 
To foster and lipen an evil thought 
In a heart that is almost to inadneso 
wrought, 

And to make a murderer out ot a 
prince, 

A sleight of hand I learned long 
since ! 

He comes. In the twilight he mil 
not see 

The diffeience between his |)ne‘st 
and me I 

In the same net wa.s the inotliei 
caught ! 

Prime J/einy ie/iter/m; <vid 
kneeling at the ienJeiSKmul). 
Remorsefuhpenitent,aiui lowl) . 

I come to crave, O Father holy, 

Thy benediction on my luiad. 
Liid/er, The benediction shah be 
said 

After confession, not before I 
’Tis a Cmd-specd to the parting 
guest, 

Who stands already «i} tlie dof>r, 
Sandalled with holiiu'ss, and 
diessed 

In garments puu; from oaiihly slam. 
Meanwhile, hast thou i.ean bed w(‘Il 
thy bieasl f 

Hoes the same iuatlue.,s till ihy 
fnain ^ 

Or have thy passion ami umesf 
Vanished for ever fioin thy mind 
Prime Henry. \\y tlui same 
madness still made blind, 

By the .same passkni still ^KHstciscd, 

I (,ome again to the houia; oi prayer, 

A man afflicted and distj<-s .ed ! 

As in a doiuly atmospheie, 

Thiough unseen sluices of the .m, 

A suddenami impetuous wind 
Strikes the great forest white with 
fear, 

And every biain li, uml bou)ilu and 
spray 

Boints all its ({inw-ring leaves one 
way, 
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And meadows of ^rass, and fit Ids of 
ftiain, 

And the clouds above, and the 
slanting lain, 

And smoke fiom chimneys of the 
town, 

Yield themselves to it, and bow 
down, 

So does this dieadful purpose press 
Onward, w’ith irresistible stress,^ 
And all my thoughts and faculties, 
Struck level by the strength of this, 
From their true inclination turn, 
And all stream forward to Salem ’ 
Lucifer. Alas ! we are but eddies 
of dust, 

Uplifted by the blast, and whnled 
Along the highway of the world 
A moment only, then to fall 
I lack to a common level all, 

At the subsiding of the gusl^l 
Prince Jictny, O holy Fathci I 
pardon in me 
The oscillation of a mind 
(Jnsteadfast, and that cannot find 
Its centre of rest and harmony ! 

For evermore before mine eyes ^ 
This ghastly pnantom flits and flies, 
And as a madman through a crowd, 
With frantic gesturesand wild cries, 
It hunies onward, and aloud 
Repeats its awful prophecies I 
Weakness is wretchedness I To be^ 
strong 

Is to be happy ! I am weak, 

And cannot find the good I seek, 
Because 1 feel and fear the wrong ! 
Lucifer, Be not alarmed 1 Tlu* 
Church is kind, 

And in her m(‘rcy and her meekness 
She meets half-way her children's 
weakness, 

Writes their transgressions in the 
dust I 

Though in the Decalogue we find 
The mandate written, ‘ 'riu)u shah 
not kill ! ^ 

Yet there are cases when we must. 


In war, for mstrini oi fioin scathe 
To gnrud and keep the om* tiue* 
F.iith ! 

' Wc must look at the Decalogue in 
the light 

{ Of an ancient statute, that ^\as 
meant 

Fora mild and general application, 
To be understood with the leser- 
ration, 

That, in certain instances, the Right 
Must yield to the Expedient I 
7'hou art a I ’rince, 1 f thou shouldst 
die, 

What hearts and hopes wtnild 
pioslrate lie I 

\Vhat nobledeeds, what fair lenown, 
Into the gra\e with thee go down * 
What acts valoui and courtesy 
i Remain undone, and <ii<‘ with thee ’ 
Thou art the Iasi of all thy raci‘ ! 
With thee a nolde name expires, 
And vanishes from the eartVs face 
The glorious memory of thy sires ! 
She is a peasant. In her veins 
Flows conim<m and plehe mnldmKl ; 
It is such as daily and hourly stains 
The dust and the turf of battle plains, 
B>r vassals shed, in a crimson flood, 
Without reserve, and without re- 
ward, 

At the slightest sumnnms of their 
lord I 

But ihinc is prcidous; the fore 
appointed 

Blood of kings, of (lod’s anidnted ! 
M(»n‘ov<‘r, wljat 1ms the work! in 
store 

F or one like hei, hut tears and toil r 
Daughter of sorrow, serf of the soil, 
A peasant’s <'hild and a peasant's 
wife, 

And her soul within her sick and sore 
With the roughness and barrenness 
of life ! 

I marvel not at the heart\ re<oil 
From a fate like thin in one so 
tender, 
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Nor at its eagerness to surrender 
All the wretchedness, want, and woe 
That await it in this world below, 
For the unutteiable splendour 
Of the world of lest beyond the 
skies. 

So the Chuich sanctions the sarii- 
fice : 

Theiefore inhale this healing balm, 
And bi eathe this fresh life into thine ; 
Accept the comfort and the calm 
She offers, as a gift divine ; 

Let her fall down and anoint thy feet ' 
With the ointment costly and most j 
sweet 

Of her young blood, and thou shalt 
live. 

Prince Henry. And will the 
righteous Heaven forgive ? 

No action, whether foul or fair, 

Is ever done, but it leaves some- 
where 

A 1 ecord, wi itten by fingers ghostly, 
As a blessing or a cm so, and mostly 
In the greater weakness oi greaU*! j 

stiengtli ' j 

Of the acts which follow it, till at ' 

length i 

I'he wiongs of ages arc ledrcssed, , 
And the justice of (hxl made mani- 
fest i 

Liuifer, In ancient recoids it is ; 
stated 

That, whenever an c\ ildeed is done, j 
Another devil is created 
To scourge and tot ment the offend- | 
ing one ! 

TUit the evil is only good perverted, 
And Lucifer, the Hearer of Light, 

Hut an angel fallen and deserted, 
I'hrust from his Father’s hoii.se 
with a curse ' 

Into the black and endh'ss night. 

Prhuc Henry. If justice rules the 
universe, 

From the good actions of goo<i men 
Angels of light .should !>c begotten, . 
Anti thus the balance restored again, j 


Lucifer. Yes ; if the woild were 
not so lotten, 

And so given over to the Devil ! 

Prime Hen? y. Hut this deed, is it 
good or evil ? 

I lave I thine aiisoluiion free 
'Fo do it, and without restiictiou 

Lucife?. Ay; and from whatso 
ever sm 

Lieth around it and within, 

From all ciimes in which it inuy 
involve thee, 

I now lelease thee and .absolve 
thee I 

i^Httce Hcfiry. (hveine thy holy 
benediction. 

jMeifer(si?'ehhbi^iifu ih /lie/m/n i 
u?td muiteriny),' 

Maledictionc perpdtia 
MalctUcat vos 
Fater etenniH ! 

The Any^ei [wiih ike (eoiLin 
huff). 'Fake liee<l ’ take hood * 
Noble art thou in thy birth, 

Hy the good an<l the great of eai t h 
1 last thou be<*n taught ! 

He noble in c\ery tliought 
And in evei deed ! 

Let not the illu.sion of ihy sen \ 
betray tins*, to dcuidly ot’tcnce'^. 

He strong ! be gooii \ he puu* ! 

'Fhe right only shall endure, 

All things else are but lake joi'. 
tcm'Cs. 

I entreat thee, I imploie, 

Listen no more 

To the suggestions of an eul sihuii, 
I'hat even now is tliert*, 

Making the. f(ml seem fair, 

And seifishne.SH itself a vinue usul a 
merit I 

rtmn in ihe/unn^house, 

i/M/iek It is decided! Fm 
many days, 

\nd nights as many, we have lt;ul 
\ nainek‘ss terroi in our hreasi. 





Making us timid, and afraid 
Of (yod, and his mysterious ways! 
We have been sorrowful and sad ; 
Murh have we suffered, much liave 
played 

'I'hat he would lead us as is best, 
And show us what his will leqmred. 
U is decided ; and w’e give 
f )Lir child, O Ptinre, that you may 
live I 

Ursula, It is of (Jod. Helms 
inspired 

Tliis purpose in her ; and throup.li 
pain, 

Out of a w'orkl of sin and woe, 

He takes hei to himself again. 

'I'he mother’s heait icsists no 
lonfjfi ; 

With the Angel of the Loid in \ain 
It wiestledjfoj h<‘ was lh<‘ stiongei. 
ihUilicb. As Abraham off<‘red 
hmg ago 

His son unto the Lord, and even 
'fhe Kverlasling Father in Iiea\en 
<iave his, as a laiiih unto the 
slaughter, 

So do I offer up my daughter ! 

( U KSUbA hides her /(ft e, l 
Hisie, My life is little, 

Only a cup of water, 

But pure and limpid. 

Take it, O my Prince ! 

Let it refresh you, 

Let it restore you. 

U is given willingly. 

It is giv<‘n tre<’ly, 

May < iod bless the gift ! 

Prime Hemy. And the gi\t*r ! 
iuitilieb. Amen ! 

Prifue Hemy, 1 ac<ept it! 
iiOttUeb, Where are the ehiUlren ? 
Ih’suitu 'rhey are alreatly asleep. 
Utd/Iieih What if lh<‘y wc‘re 4l<*ad ? 

In I he (n/rden, 

A7v/V», 1 have one thing t<» ask of 
you. 


! P^ime Henry, What is it? 

It is already gi anted. 

1 Khie. Piomibe me, 

When we aie gone fiom here, and 
on our way 

‘ Are journeying to Salenio, you will 
not. 

By word or deetl, endea\'our to 
j dissuade me 

t And turn me from my pin pose *, hut 
I remember 

' That as a pilgrim to the Holy City 
1 Walks unmolested, and with 
1 thoughts of pardon 

i Occupied wholly, so would I ap- 
I pioach 

The gates of Heaven, m this great 

jubilee, 

\\ ithmypetition, putting offfiom me 
All thoughts of eaith, us shoes fumt 
off m} feet, 

Piomise me this. 

Pfince llcfify, 'Phy woids fall 
fiom thy lips 

' Like roses from the lips of Angelo * 
and angels 

I Might stoop to nick them up ! 

, JCh'ie, Will you not promise ? 

Prince I/enr^*, If ever we dtqiarl 
upon this journey, 

So long l(^ one or both of us, I 
promise ! 

, yC/s/e, Sliall we nt>t go, then'^ 
1 lave you lifted me 
Into the ail, only to hurl me ba( k 
Wounded upon the ground '' and 
of h* red me 

The. waters of eternal life, to bitl im* 
Diink the polluted ptuhiles of thi*^ 
world ? 

Pri?he Henry, 0 FIsie ! what a 
I ie.s.son thou <lost tea<‘h me ! 
t 'Phe iifew’hich i.s, and that which is 
to come, 

Suspended hang in such nice (Mpii- 
jMiise 

A bieathdistuibs the balance ; and 
that scale 
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In which we thiow oiii hearts pie 
pondcratcs, 

And the othei, like an empty one, 
dies up, 

And IS accounted vanity and aii ' 
To me the thought of death is 
teirible, 

Having such hold on life. To thee 
it IS not 

So much even as the lifting of a 
latch ; 

Only a step into the open air 
Out of a tent already luminous 
With light that shines thiough its 
transpaient walls ! 

O pine in heart! from thy sweet 
dust shall grow 

Lilies, upon whose petals will be 
written 

‘ Ave Maria * in characters of gold ! 

in. 

A street in .^trashu7\(^. Night, 
r a I NCK II KN R V' \vande7‘tng 

nlme^ wrapfied in a cloak, 

J^) 171(0 Jft'7t7y. Still is the night. 
The sounil of ft‘<*t 
Has died away fioin the empty 
stre(‘t, 

And like an artisan, bending down 
1 1 is head on his anvil, the dark town 
Sleeps, with a slumber deep and 
sweet. 

Sleepless and restless, I akme, 

In the dusk and damp of these 
walls of stone, 

Wanditr and w'eep in my remorse ! 
C 7 icr of the Dead {^‘inghig n helt\. 

Wake ! wake ! 

All yc that sleep 1 

Pray for the 1 Vad ! 

Pray for the I k*ad ! 

Prince ne7iry. Hark 1 with what 
accents loud and hoarse 
This warder on the walls of death 
Sends forth the challengit of his 
breath ! 


, I sec the ilcati that sleep in the 
: gia\c! 

They lisc up and theii gaiments 
wave, 

Dimly and spectral, as they lise, 

W ith the light of another world in 
their eyes ! 

Crier of the / knd. 

\\ ake ’ wake I 
All y<* that sleep I 
Pray for the 1 )eatl I 
f’ia> for tlv I ^cad ’ 

C7tnce /fcn7y, \Miy foi the 
dca<l, \\ho arc at test ' 

Pray f<n the living, in wliost* breast 
'fhe strtigght btdween light and 
wrong 

Is raging teirible anti Htnmg, 

As when gootl angels war with 
devils ! 

This is the Master of the Revels, 
W’ho, at Life’s flowing feast, pro- 
post's 

The health of ahstmt fncmis, and 

ph'dgt's, 

Not in l>rig,hl goblets r lowneil ^ith 
loses. 

And tinklinjt as ue touch their 
eilgcs, 

Hut with his dismal, tinkling, bcli, 
That mot ks and mimits then 
fum*ral knell ! 

Crier of the Ikad, 

Wake! wnkel 
AH )e that sleep t 
Pray for the I leiel ‘ 

Pray f<*r tlie f lend ’ 

Prime lienty, \V*ake nr>t, 
loved ! l>e thy sleep 
Silent as night is, and as di’ep ! 
There walks a sentinel at thy gate 
Whose heart in heavy and des<»lat<% 
And the hcavings of w hojie bosom 
number 

The respirations of thy slumlirr, 

As if some strange, mysterious fate 
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TTad linked Uvo hearts in one, and 
mine 

Went madly wheeling about thine, 
Only with widen and w ilcler sweep ! 

O/tv of ihe Dead {ui a disiante]. 

Wake! w'ake 
All ye that sleep I 
hi ay for the 1 )eail * 

Pray hn the 1 )cad ' 

Pfince Ilemy, Lo! with what 
depth of blackness thrown 
Against the clouds, far up the skies 
I'he walls of the rathedial lise, 
Like a mysterious gro\ e of stone, 
With fitful lights and shadows 
blending, 

As fiom behind, the moon, asc-end* 

ing, 

Lights its dim aisles and paths 
unknown! ! 

I'he wind is rising ; but the boughs 
Rise not and fall not w'ith the wind 
'i'hat through theii foliag(‘ sobs and 
soughs ; 

Only the cloudy rack IxdiiiuU 
OriUing onw'ard,wild and nigged, 
(lives lo each spire ami buttiess 
jagged 

A seeming motion und<‘rmed. 

Helow on the sejuare, an armed 
knight, 

Still as a statue and as w’hitc, 

Sits on his steed, and llie moon- 
beams ((uiver 

Upon the points of his aimoni 
bright 

As on the ripples of a liven 
lie lilts the visor from his cheek, 
And beckons, and mak(*s as lie 
would speak. 

IValUr ihe Minne^iin^ey*, 
Friend ! can you tell me when* 
alight 

Thuringia’s horsemen for tin* 
night ? 

f'or I have lingered in the rear, 
And wander vainly up and down. 


P>ince IIen)}\ 1 am a sti anger 
m the town, 

As thou art ; but the voic<* 1 heai 
Is not a stranger to mine eai. 
Thou art Walter of the \''ogehveid I 
U\iUe}\ Thou hast guessed 
lightly ; and thy name 
Is llemy of Iloheneck ! 

Priyue Hem y. Ay, the same, 
Walicr {embradn^ him). Come 
closer, closei to my sale ; 
What brings thee hithei ? What 
potent charm 

Has draw-n thee fiom thy Herman 
farm 

Into the old Alsatian city ? 

Pri?ice Hoiyy. A tale of wondei 
and of pity I 

\ wietched man, almost by stealth 
Di.igging my body to Salem, 

In the vam hopi* ami seaich loi 
health, 

And destined nevei toudinn. 
Already th(m hast heard the les.t. 
But what brings thee, thus armed 
and diglit 

In the equii>ments of a knight? 
Walter* Dost thou not see upon 
my breast 

'riie cross of the Crusaders shine ? 
My pathway leads lo Paleslims 
PHnee Hemy. Ah, w’oukl that 
way were also mine ! 

0 noble pota ! thou w hose? heait 
Is like a nest of singmg-hiids 
Rocked on the topmost hough of 

life, 

Wilt thou, loo, from our sky <le* 
part, 

And in thr* clangour of the strih* 
Mingle the music of thy words? 
Walter, My hopes are high, my 
heart is proud, 

And like a tvunii)et long and loud, 
I'hither my thoughts all (’king ami 
ring 1 

My life is in my hand, and lo 

1 grasp and hend it a?; a bow 
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And shoot forth from its trembling 
string 

An arrow, that shall be, pei chance, 
Like the arrow of the Israelite king 
Shot from the window toward the 
east. 

That of the Lord’s deliverance ! 
Pri7ice He^iry, My life, alas ’ is 
what thou seest ! 

0 enviable fate ! to be 

Strong, beautiful, and armed like 
thee 

With lyre and sword, with song and 
steel ; 

A hand to smite, a heai t to feel ! 
Thy heait, thy hand, thy lyre, thy 
swoid, 

Thou givest all unto thy Lord ; 
While I, so mean and abject grown, 
Am thinking of myself alone. 
Walter. Be patient : Time will 
reinstate 

Thy health and fortunes. 

Prince Henry. ’Tis too late 1 

1 cannot strive against my fate ! 

Walter. Come with me ; for 
my steed is weary ; 

Our j'oLiiney has been long and 
dreaiy, 

And, dreaming of his stall, he dints 
With his impatient hoofs the flints. 
Prince Plenry (aside). I am 
ashamed, in my disgrace, 

To look into that noble face ! 
To-morrow, Walter, let it be. 
Walter. To-morrow,at the dawn 
of day, 

I shall again be on my way. 

Come with me to the hostehy, 

For I have many things to say. 

Our journey into Italy 
Perchance together wc may make ; 
Wilt thou not do it for my sake ? 
Prince Plenry. A sick man’s 
^ pace would but impede 
Thine eager and impatient speed. 
Besides, my pathway leads me 
round 


To Hirschau, in the forest’s bound, 
Wheie 1 assemble man and steed, 
And all things for my journey’s 
need. 

( They go out.) 

Lucifer (flying over the city). 
Sleep, sleep*, O city! till the 
light 

Wake you to sin and crime again, 
Whilst on your dreams, like dismal 
rain, 

I scatter downward through the 
night 

My maledictions daik and deep. 

1 have more martyus in your walls 
Than God has; and they cannot 
sleep ; 

They aie my bondsmen and my 
thralls ; 

Their wretched lives are full of 
pain, ^ 

Wild agonies of nerve and brain ; 
And every heart-beat, every breath, 
Is a convulsion worse than death ! 
Sleep, sleep, O dty! though 
within 

The circuit of your walls them be 
No habitation fiee from sin, 

And all its nameless misery ; 

The aching heart, the Judiing head, 
CJrief for the living and the dead, 
And foul rorruptkju of the time, 
Disease, distress, and want, and 
woe, 

And crimes, and passions that may 
grow 

Until they lipen into crime! 

Square in front of the Cathedral. 
Easter Sunday. Fkiar CUTii- 
incRI’ frcachiny^ to the 
from a fulpit tn the open air. 
Prince Henry and Klsik 
crossing the square. 

Prince Henry. This is the day, 
when from the dead 
( )ur Lord arose ; and everywhere, 
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Out of their darkness and despaii, ; 
Triumphant over feais and f^■^es, 
The hearts of his disciples lose. 
When to the \\omen, standintj 
near, 

The Angel in shining vesture said, 

^ The Lord is risen ; lie is not 
heie ! ' 

And, mindful that the day is come, 
On all the healths m Christendom 
The fires arc quenched, to he 
again 

Rekindled from the sun, that high 
Is dancing in the cloudless sky. 

The churches are all decked with 
flowers. 

The salutations among men 
Are but the Angol's words divine, 
‘Christ is aristm and the IkjIIs 
Catch the glad nuirinur as it 
swells, 

And chant together in their tow(*is. 
All hearts aie glad ; and fn^e fiom 
care 

'Fhe faces of the people shine. 

See what a crowd is in the square, 
daily and gallantly arraye<l \ 

AV.y/V, Let us go back ; I am 
afraid I 

Pri?icc Henry. Nay, let us mount 
the church-steps here, 

Under the doorway’s sacred 
shadow ; 

W^e can see all things, and he 
freer 

From the crowd that ina<lly heaves 
and piesses ’ 

Elsie. What a gay pagt'ant ! 
what bright dresses 1 
It looks like a dower-besprinkled 
meadow. 

What is that yonder on the square ? 

Prince Henry. A pulpit in the 
open air, 

And a Friar, who is preaching to 
the crowd 

In a voice so deep and <’lear an<l 
loud, 


That, if we listen, and give heed, 

Ills lowest wolds will learh the 
car. 

Friar Cuihheri {y;esficuiaitny 
ami cfackiHi^ a jfies/Hion'i' 
iHiip). What ho ! gocxl 
people ! do you not hear ? 

Dashing along at the top of his 
speed, 

Hooted and spurred, on his jaded 
steed, 

A courier comes with w'ords of 
cheer. 

Courier ! w'hat is the news, I pray? 

‘ Christ is arisen ! ’ W'hence come 
)oii? ‘ From court.’ 

Then I <lo not beli<*ve it j you say 
it in sport. 

{ ( > at k'i in.\ nahip ai'ain. I 

Ah, licie conns anolhei, isding 
this way : 

We soon shall know’ what luj hits 
to say. 

Courier ! what are the tidings ti*- 
(iay ? 

^ Christ is ari.sen ! ’ Whenc<i come 
you ? * Fn>m town.’ 

Then I do not believe it; away 
with you, clown. 

((Vaiks /its whip more inotentiy.) 

And here comes a lliini, who is 
spurring amain ; 

What new's do you hiing, with 
your loose-hanging rein, 

Vour spurs vvet with blood, and 
your bridle with foam ? 

‘ Christ is uiisen I ‘ Wlience come 
you? ‘From Rome.’ 

Ah, now I liclieve. He is risen, 
indeed. 

Hide on with the news, at the top 
of your speed I 

( ( ireat applause amon^ ihe cf (rttni. ) 

To come back to my text 1 When 
the news was first spread 

That Christ w'us arisen indeed 
from the tlead, 
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Very great wa=; the joy of the 
angels in heaven ; 

And as great the dispute as to who 
should cai i y 

The tidings theieof to llie Virgin 
Maiy, 

Piet red to the heait with soriows 
seven. 

Old Father Adam was first to 
propose, 

As being the author of all our woes ; 

But he was lefused, for fear, saul 
they, ; 

He would stop to eat apples on the ! 
way I ; 

Abel came next, but petitioned in ! 
vain, ^ I 

Because he might meet with Ids | 
brother Cain I I 

Noah, too, was refused, lest his | 
weakness for wine j 


I will put an end to my dis- 
couise, 

And }ea\e the rest for some iither 
lime. 

For the bells themselves aie the 
best of piearheis ; 

Their bra/en lips are le.trneif 
teachers, 

F'rom their pulpits af stone, in the 
upper air, 

Sounding aloil, without nark oi 
daw, 

Shriller than tnunfiets undei the 
Law, 

Now a s<‘rnion and now a piayer. 

'The clangorous hammer is the 
^ tongue, 

This way, that way, beaten ami 
swung, 

That from mouth of brass, as fu»m 
Mouth of i iold, 


Should delay him at every taverii’- 
sign ; 

And John the P>aptist couhl not 
get a vote, 

On arroimt of his old-fashioned 
camer.s-liair coal ; 

And the Penitent 'Hiief, who died 
on the cross, 

Was reminded that all Iris bones 
were broken I 

'Fill at last, when each in turn had 
spoken, 

The company being still at a loss, 

The Angel, who rolled away the 
stone, 

Was sent to tire sepulchre, all 
alone, 

And filled with gloi*y that gloomy 
pi i son, 

And said to the Mrgin, ^The Lord 
is arisen ! ’ 

(T/ie Caihedvdl bells 

But hark! the bells are beginning 
to chime ! 

And I feel that 1 am growing 
hoarse. 


May be taught the Testaments, 
j 4Newand01d. 

I And above it the great (U’(»ss-beam 
j of wood 

Kepresenteth the Holy Kiiod, 
j I'pon whiih, lik<‘ ibe bidj, our 
, liopes , 'lie hung. 

'And the wheel wh<*r<‘\vitl} it i. 
I swayetl and rung 

I Is the rnnul of man, that nmnil ami 
j round 

I Sways, and makelh the tongue to 
sound I 

And the roi>e, with Its twisted 
cortlage three, 

Denotcth the Scriptural Trinity 

Of Morals, and Symbols, and 
1 1 istory ; 

And the upwarti anti dimnwartl 
motions show 

That we touch u|Mm matlei-. high 
and low ; 

And the constant change and 
transmutation 

( )f action and of t ontemplation, 

Downward, the Scripture brought 
from on high, 
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Upward, exalted a^ain to the sky: 

Downward, the literal interpreta- 
tion, 

Upward, the Vision and Mystery ! 

And now, my hearers, to make an 
end, 

1 have only one v\ord more to say ; 

In the chinch, m honour of I*-aster 
day, 

Whll be represented a Miracle 
IMay ; 

And I hope you will all have the 
i^^race to attend. 

Christ bring us at last to ins 
felicity ! 

I’ax vobiscuni ! cl iieiiedicitc ! 


In the Cathedral, 

Chant, 

K)ric Klcison ' 
t 'hnste Ideihoii I 

h'Jdc, I am at hoine here in my 
Father’s house ! 

These paintings of the baints upon 
the walls 

ll^ive all familiar and benigiunt 
faces. 

Prime Henry, 'Fhe portraits ot 
the family of Uod ! 

Thine own hereafter shall he plaied 
among them, 

/tV.v/V. How very grand it is tiud 
womicilul ! 

Xever have J beheld a chuK ii so 
splendid ! 

Such columns, and such aichcs, 
and such windows, 

So many tombs aiul statues in the 
chapels, 

And under thtun so many um- 
fessionals. 

They must be for the rich. 1 should 
not like 

To tell my sins in sueh a v hurt has 
this. 

Who built It r 


' Prime Henry, A gieat master 
of his craft, 

Enviii von Steinbach , hut not he 
alone. 

For many generations labouied 
vv ith him. 

’ Children that came to see these 
Saints in stone, 

, As d<iy by day out of the blocks 
! they rose, 

(irew old and died, and still the 
j work went on, 

! And on, and on, and is not 
I completed. 

The genei«ition Unit succeeds (»ui 
I ovv n 

I Peihaps may Imish it. The auhi- 
tect 

jiuilt his griMt hiMil into these 
sculptuicd stones, 

And with him toiled his thildien, 
i and their lives 

I Were buildeci, with his own, into 
! the walls, 

j As offerings unto (omI. ^‘ou oee 
I that statue 

I Fixing itsjf>youh,butdeep-wnnkIed 
! C) cs 

U'pon the Jbllar of the Angels 
y aider. 

Tlial is the image* of the master, 
earv(‘d 

Ky the fiUr hand of hi.-) own <hild. 
Sabina. 

I\isie, How lieautilul h the 
< nlumn that he looks at ! 
i^firue Henry, That, too, shr 
s< ulptured. At the base of i( 

Stand the Ivvangelists ; above ihcii 
I Insids 

Four Angels blowing ufron marble 
trumpets, 

And over them the blessed Cha.>( 
surrounded 

Hy his attendant mimsteis, up- 
holding 

'Fh(‘ instruments of hio pa., -ion. 
j Lhic, O my Lord I 





Would I could leave behind me 
u[)on earth 

Some monument to thy i^lory^ buch 
as this ! 

Prhiu Iicn>y. A greater monu- 
ment than this thou lea vest 

In thine own life, idl purity and 
love I 

See, too, the Rose, <i.bove tlie 
western jautal 

Resplendent with a tlmusand gor- 
geous ( olouis. 

The pellet I tlowei td titdhit love- 
lint' »s ! 

AA/V. And, in the galleiy, the 
long line of statues, 

( hiist with his twelve AptistU\s 
watthing us! 

iA Pisiwp in iuioUd tind 

spurrm^ parses U'ith his tnun,) 

Pvituf Henry, Hut uttue away ; 
we ha\e not time to 

The t rtnvd already fills the t hurch, 
.uid yondej 

rptm a stage, a herahl with a 
trumpet, 

< lad like the Ang*’l < ^ahriel, pio- 
( laim.« 

'I'he My.teiy that will now be 
representetl. 


THE NATIVITY. 

A MlUAei.K-IU.W. 

IS IHoIH 

Pr^niU borne, people, all 

and t a< h, 

Come and h aen to our spet’ch ! 
hi your pre a uee liere I stand, 
With a ttuinjwd »»t tny hand. 

To jinmnniM' the h.aster Hay, 
Whteh we represent to-thiy ! 

Fir?5t <if all w«5 &hall reliearse, 

In our action and our veric, 


The Nativity of our Lord, 

As w ritten in the old record 
Of the Protevangelion, 

So that he w’ho reads may run I 

{ Piini^s hh trumpet,) 

I. HEAVEN. 

Mercy {at the feet of Gad), Have 
pity, Lord ! he not afraid 
To save mankind, wdiom thou hast 
made, 

Nor let the souls that were betrayed 
P<*rish eternally ! 

Justii t\ It t annot be, it must not 
be! 

When in the garden placed by 
thee, 

The fruit of the forbidden tree 
i le ate, and he must die ! 
Mef\y, Have pity, Lord! let 
penitence 

j Atone tor disobcclieiu'C, 

N»u let the fruit of man’s offence 
He endh'ss misery ! 

JusiiiC. What penitent e pro- 
jautionate 

I I an e’er be felt ft>r sin so great ? 

I < )( itur ftirbiddtm fruit he ate, 
j And ilamned must he be I 
I hod. He shall be saved, if that 
I w'ithin 

'fho bomuis of earth one free from 
i sin 

I He foumi, w'ho for his kith and kin 
Will suffer maityrdom* 

7‘he FourVtttues, f.ord! we have 
seiirciietl the w'orhl around, 
From centre to the utmtjst bound, 

' IHit no such mortal t an be found; 

I despairing, hack we come.^ 
t}y.\dom. No mtirial, but a Ciod 
made nuin, 

( an evt'f tarry out this plan, 

At hitwing what ntmc otht-r can, 
Salvatitm unto all \ 

(otf/. Co, then, O my beloved 
* .Son » 
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It can by thee alone be done ; 

By thee the victory shall be won | 
O’er Satan and the Fall ! j 

[Here the Angel Gabriel shall 
leave Paradise and fly tovuards 
ike earth : the jaivs of Hell ope?i 
below ^ and the Devils walk about ^ 
making a great /wise.) 

II. MARY AT THE WELL. 

Mary, Along the garden walk, 
and thence 

Through the wicket in the garden 
fence, 

I steal with quiet pace, 

IVIy pitcher at the well to fill, 

That lies so deep and cool and still 
In this sequestered place. 

These sycamores keep guard 
around ; 

I see no face, 1 hear no sound ; 

Save babblings of the spring, 
And my companions, who within 
The threads ofgoldand scarlet spin, 
And at their labour sing. 

The Angel Gabriel, Hail, Virgin 
Mary, full of grace I 

[Here Mary looketk around //tv, 
tremblings and then saith,) 

Hilary, Who is it speaketh in this 
place, 

With such a gentle voice ? 
Gabriel, The Lord of heaven is 
with thee now ! 

Blessed among all women thou. 

Who art hi.s holy choice ! 

Mary (setting down the pit the i ). 
What can this mean? No 
one is near, 

And yet, such sacred words I hear, 

1 almost fear to stay. 

(Here the Angel appealing io 
her, shall say :) 

Gabriel, Fear not, O Mary! but 
believe I 


For thou, a Virgin, shalt conceive 
A child this very day. 

Fear not, O Mary ! from the sky 
The majesty of the Most High 
Shall overshadow thee ! 

Ma?y, Behold the handmaid of 
the Lord ! 

According to thy holy word, 

So be it unto me ! 

(Here the Devils shall again make 
a great iioise, under the stage.) 

Ill, THE ANGELS OF THE SEVEN 
PLANETS, BEARING THE STAR 
OF BETHLEHEM. 

The Angels, The Angels of the 
Planets Seven, 

Across the shining fields of hca\cn 
The natal stai wc bring ! 
Dropping our sevenfold virtues 
down, 

As priceless jewels in the crown 
Of Christ, our new-born King. 
Raphael, 1 am the Angel of the 
Sun, 

Whose flaming wheels began to run 
When God’s almighty breath 
Said to the darkness and the N ight, 
Let there be light I and there w«is 
light ! 

1 bung the gift of Faith. 

Gain let. I am the Angel of the 
M oon, 

Darkened, to be rekindled soon 
Beneath the a/iiie cope! 
Neaiest to eailh, it is my luy 
T'hat ]K‘st illumes the midnight way. 

1 bring the gift of Hope 1 
Anael, The Angel of the Star of 
Love, 

The Evening Star, that shines 
above 

The place wheic lov(‘is be, 
Above all happy lu-arths and 
homes, 

Omoofs of thatch, or golden domes, 
1 give him Chanty I 
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ZobiacheL The Planet J upitei is 
mine ! 

The mightiest star of all that shine, 
Except the sun alone ! 

Pie is the High Priest of the Dove, 
And sends, fiom his great throne 
above, 

Justice, that shall atone ! 
Michael The Planet Mcrcuiy, 
whose place 

lb neaicst to the sun m space, 

Is my allotted sphere ! 

And w’lth celestial aidoui swift 
1 beai upon my hands the gift 
Of heavenly Prudence here ! 
U 7 icL I am the Minister of 
Mars, 

The Strongest star among the stai s ! 

My songs of power prelude^ 
The march and battle of man’s life, 
And for the suffering and the strife, 

I give him F ortitude I 
Oiifei. The Angel of the utter- j 
most ^ ^ ; 

Of all the shining, heavenly host, 
Fiom the fai-off expanse 
Of the Saturnian, endless space ' 

J bring the last, the crowning grace. 
The gift of Teinpciancc I 

(A sudden Nif/it shines from the 
nvindotvs of the stable in ihe 
village hclo%vi) 

IV. Tllh WLSK MLN OF 'niK hAS'l’. 

The stable of the Inn. 7 he V \ u< a N 
/wf Child. T/neeUi/>iv /\inj»s, 
('lAhLAK, MKr.crnoK, and JH-.L- 
SHAZZAK, ihail unne in. 

Caspar. Hail to thee, jcsits of 
Na^ireth ! 

'i'hough in a manger thou draw 
breath, 

'rhou art greater th.ui Pile and 
Death, 

Greater than Joy or Woe ! 

I'his cross upon the line of life 


Portendeth struggle, toil, and strite, 
And thiough a legion w ith peril nfe 
In darkness shalt thou go ! 
Mclchio7\ Flail to thee, King of 
Jeiusalcm ! 

Though humbly boin in Bethlehem, 
A sceptre and a diadem 

Await thy brow and hand ! 
The sceptre is a simple leed, 

The crown will make thy temples 
bleed, 

And in thy hour of greatest need, 
Abashed thy subjects stand ! 
Belshacjuir. Had to thee, Christ 
of Chiistencloin ! 

O’er all the eaith thy kingdom 
come ! 

Fiom distant Ticbinond to Rome 
Thy name shall men adore ! 
Peace <ind good-will among all men, 
The Virgin has returned again, 
Ketuined the old Saturnian reign 
And Golden Age once mf>re. 
The C 'hild Clmst. Jesus, the Son 
of God, am I, 

Bom here to suffer and to die 
Auording to tlic piophecy, 

That olhei mmi may live I 
The VB'gin. And now tliese 
clothes, that wrapped him, 
take, 

And ke(m them precious, ioi his 
sake ; 

Our b<‘nedK:tion thu.s we make, 
Nought else have we to give. 

{She gives them swaddling 
and they depart,) 

V. THK KUGUT INTO hOYlO*. 

{Here .shall joshUii comc in^ 
iendifig an ass^ on whiih arc 
scale J and the Child.) 

Jia/v, litic will we icst ns, 
under ihesi^ 

O’erhanging lirunches of the trees, 
Where robins ( hant t heir liUmes 
And canticles of joy. 



(Befbeit Begcnb. 


Joseph. My saddle-girths have 
given way 

With trudging through the heat 
to-day ; 

To you I think it is but play 
To ride and hold the boy. 

Mary. Hark ! how the robins 
shout and sing, 

As if to hail their infant King ! 

I will alight at yonder spring 
To wash his little coat. 

Joseph. And I will hobble well 
the ass, 

Lest, being loose upon the glass, 

He should escape ; for, by the 
mass. 

He’s nimble as a goat. 

{Here Mary shall aliyht and go to 
the 

Mary. (J Joseph ! I am much 
afnud, 

Kor men are slecjiing in the shade ; 

I fear that we shall be waylaid, 
And robbed and beaten sore ! 

{Here a band of robbers shall be 

seen sleeping, two of whom shall 

rise and come forward.) 

Dumachus. Cock’s soul ! deliver 
up your gold I 

Joseph. 1 pray you, wSirs, let go 
your hold ! 

You see that 1 am weak and old, 
Of wealth I have no stoie. 

Dumachus. Give uj) youi 
money I 

Titus, Lrithee cease. 

Let these good people go m peace. 

Dumachus. First let them pay 
for their release, 

And then go on their way, 

7itus. These forty groats I give 
in fee, 

If thou wilt only silent lie. 

Mary. May God lie merciful to 
thee, 

Upon the Judgment Hay 1 


Jesus. When thirty years shall 
have gone by, 

I at Jerusalem shall die, 

By Jewish hands exalted high 
On the accursed tree. 

Then on my right and my left side, 
These thieves shall both be cruci- 
fied, 

And Titus thenceforth shall abide 
In paradise with me. 

{Here a great rumour oj trumpets 
and horses, tike the noise oJ a 
king with his army, and the 
robbers shall take flight.) 

VI. TilK SLAIIGHTLR Ui-’ UHL 
INN DC KM 'IS. 

Herod. Lot^-tausend ' 
1 1 iinmel-sacrament 1 
Filled iUn I with gicat wonderment 
At this unwelcome news ! 

Am J not Herod? Who sh.Ul date 
My crown to take, my sceptre beat , 
As king among the Jew’s ? 

[Here he shall si fide up and down 
and flourish his sword.) 

Wh.it ho ! I fain would drink a can 
Of the strong wine of Canaan ! 

The wine of Heibon bring 
I purchased at the Fair of 'Byn-*) 
As red as ]}lood, as hot as fire, 

And fit for any king I 
( He t/uaj/l yi eat gobleh of wine.) 

Now at the window will 1 stand, 
While in the street the armed band 
The little children slay : 

The babe just born in Bethlehem 
Will surely slaughtered be with 
them, 

Nor live another day I 

(Here a vtme of lamentation shall 
be heard in the street.) 

Rachel. ( ) wicked king, ! O <a uel 
speed ! 
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To do thib most unrighteoub deed ! 

M y children all are slain ! 
llcrod. Ho, seneschal ! another 
cup ! 

With wine of Soiek lill it up ! 

I would a bumper diain ! 
Kahab. hlay maledictions fall 
and blast 

Thyself and lineage to the last 
' Of all thy kith and km ! 

Hciod Another goblet! quick! 
and stir, 

Pomegianate juice and diops of 
myirh 

\nd calamus therein ! 

So/dicfs [in the i/u'ct). ( rive up 
thy child into oui hands I 

It is King Herod who commands 

That he should thus be shun ! 
'j/Vte Nnne iSlcdiiha. O monstrous 
men 1 

\Vh«it have ye done ! 

Jt IS King llciod’s only son 

That yc have cleft in twain ! 
Hood, Ah luckless day ! What | 
woids of fear 

Aic these that smite upon my car 

With such a doleful .sound ! 

\\ hat tonnents lack my heart and 
head 1 

Would 1 were dead! would 1 wcic 
dead, 

And buried in the ground I 

\tlc falls down and writhes n\ 

I hough calm by wonns. Net I 
opens^ and Sa'I'aN ajid Asta- 
KOi'ii Lomc forth ^ and drag him 
down) 


VII. jKSbs A'r 1 'i,ay wmi lus 

SCUC)(»LMAThS. 

fcsu6\ The shower IS over. Let 
us play, 

And make some bjiarrows out of 
clay, 

Down by the river’s side. 


fudas. See, how the stream has 
overflowed 

Its banks, and o^ei the meadow 
1 Odd 

Is spreading fai and wide ! 

( 7'hcy draw water out of the 7 ivcr 
by thanncls^ and fa m little pools. 
j LbUS makes twelve sparrotoi of 
ilay^ and the other boy^ do the 
same) 

Jesus. Look ! look ! how prettily 
I make 

These little spariows liy the lake 
Bend down then necks and 
di ink ! 

Now will I make them sing and 
soar 

vSo fai, they shall letiirn no moic 
Unto this liver's brink. 

Judas. I'liat canst thou mH ' 
They are but clay, 

Tliey cannot sing, nor fly away 
Above the inea<low lands! 
Jesus. Fly, fly! yc spairowsl 
you are lice I 

And while you live, icmcuibci me. 
W'lio m.ideyou wath my hand.>. 

( llcf e J 3-..SI IS shall t tap hh hands , 
and the spa; ro7os shall Jty away, 
chi/7 up/ng.) 

Judas. Thou art a soueici, I 

know^ ; 

Oil has iny mother told me .so, 

I will not play with thee ! 

[lie st/ikes JbsUS o/i the /ight 
side.) 

Jesus. Ah, Judas! thou hast 
smote my side, 

And when 1 shall be cru< ificd, 
There shall 1 pierced be ! 

(Here JuSKPU shut/ come luj and 
s.iy:) 

Joseph. Yc wicked lioys ! why 
do ye play, 
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XxkI break the holy Sabbath day ? 
What, think ye, will your inothcrb 
say 

To see you m such plight ! 

In such a sweat, and such a heat, 
\\ ith all that mud upon your feet ! 
There ’s not a beggar in the street 
IMakes such a sony sight I 


Mil. THE VILLAGE bCHOOL. 

('/Vie Kabiu Ben Israel, a 
/OH^ beards sitting on a iugh 
stool, %vith a rod in his hand,) 

A'abbi. 1 am the Rabbi Ben 
Israel, 

Thioughout this Milage known tull 
well, 

And, as my scholars all will tell, 

1, earned in things divine ; 

The Cabala and Talmud hoai 
Than all the prophets pn/-e I 
more, 

Ror water is all Bible lore, 

Hut hlishna is strong wine. 

My fame extends from West to 
Ivast, 

And always, at the Burim feast, 

I am as drunk as any beast, 

That wallows in his sty ; 

The wine it so elateth me, 

'rhat I no difference can sec 
Between * Accursed I lainan be ! ' 
And ‘ iilessed be Mordcc«u ! ' 

Come hither, Judas Iscariot; 

Say, if thy lesson thou hast got 
Riom the Rabbinical Book or not. 
Why howl the dogs at night ? 
Judas* In the Rabbinical iiook, 
it saith 

The dogs howl, when with icy 
breath 

Creat SammacI, the Angel ot 
Death, 

Takes through the town his 
flight ! 


Rabbi. Well, boy 1 now say, it 
thou art wise, 

When the Angel of Death, who i^ 

fullofe>Cc5, 

Comes where a sick man dying 
lies, 

What doth he to the wdght ? 

Judas, He stands beside him, 
dark and tall, 

Holding a sword, from which doth 
fall 

Into his mouth a drop of gall, 

And so he turneth white. 

Rabbi. And now, my J iidas, say 
to me 

What the gicat Voices hour may 
be, 

That (luitc acrtiso the world do 
flee, 

And are not lieard by men ; 

Judai. The Voice ot the Sim in 
heaven's dome, 

'I'he Voice of tlic ^lurmiiiiug of 
Rome, 

The Voice of a Soul that goeth 
home, 

And the Angel of the Ram I 

Rabbi. Right arc thine answei •» 
cveiy one I 

Now little Jesus, the caipentcr's 
son, 

Let us see how thy tasl: i" 
done. 

(Janst thou thy letters Sii) . 

/t\sns, Alepli. 

Rabbi. What next r Do not sloji 
y(‘tl 

( lO on with all the alphabet. 

Come, AIcj>h, Beth ; dost thou 
forget? 

Cock’s soul! thoiCdst rather 
play ! 

Jesus. What Aleph means 1 lam 
w’oukl know', 

Before I any further go ! 

Rabbi. O, by Saint Peter! 
wouldst thou ? 

Come hither, boy, to me. 





ZH <l5olU 

As surely as the letter Jod 

Once cried aloud, and spake to 
God, 

So surely shalt thou feel this rod, 
And punished shalt thou be 1 

(J/ers Kauiii Bkn Israel sAa// 
lift lip his rod to J 3 -.SIIS, 

and his right urm shall he para- 
lyse di) 

I\. CROWNED WITH FLOWERS. 

( J ESUS sitting among his playmates 
iro^oned with Jioioers as their 
King.) 

l>oys. We spread our garments 
on the gniund 1 

With fragrant tlowcrs thy head is 
crowned, 

\\’hile like a guard we stand 
around, 

And hail thee as our King 1 

'riiou art the new King of the 
J ews ! 

Nor let the passers-by refuse 

Tobi ing that homage which men use 
To majesty to bring. 

(I /ere a traveller shall by, and 
the hoys shall lay hold of his 
gai ments and say:) 

Hoys. Come hither 1 an<l all 
reverence pay 

Unto our monarch, crowned to- 
day 1 

Then go rejoicing on your way, 

In all prosperity 1 
Tiavellcr. Hail to the King of 
Bethlehem, 

Wilt) wemeth in his diadem 

The ytdlow ciocus for the gem 
Uf his authority ! 

{lie passes by j and others tome 
in, healing on a Utter a sith 
JtihL) 

turn. Set down the litter and 
draw near I 




The King of Bethlehem is here ! 
What ails the child, who seems to 
fear 

That we shall do him harm ? 
The Bearers. He climbed up to 
the robin’s nest, 

And out there darted, from his rest, 
A serpent with a crimson crest, 
And stung him in the arm. 
Jesus. Bring him to me, and let 
me feel 

The wounded place ; my touch can 
heal 

The sting of scipcnts, and ( an steal 
The poison from the bite i 
{He touches the wound, and the boy 
begins to cry.) 

Cease to lament I 1 can foresee 
That thou hereafter known shalt be 
Among the men who follow me, 

As Simon the Canaanite 1 

KITLOGUE. 

In the after part of the day 
Will be represented another play, 

< )f the Passion of our Blessed Lord, 
Beginning directly after Nones 1 
At the dose of which we shall 
accord, 

By way of benison and reward, 
The sight of a holy Maityr’s bones ! 


IV. 

The road to HirsJiau. Pkinc:e 
Henry and Klsie, with their 
attendants^ on horsebaje. 

Elsie, Onward and onwaid the 
highway runs to the distant 
city, impatiently bearing 
Tidings of human joy and disaster, 
of love and of hate, of doing 
and daring ! 

Prince Henty, '^rhis life of ours 
is a wild a"oliau liarp of many 
a joyous strain, 





But under them all there runs a 
loud perpetual wail, as of souls 
m pain. 

/i^/sze. Faith alone can interpret 
life, and the heait that aches 
and bleeds with the stigma 

Of pain, alone bears the likeness of 
Christ, and can compiehend 
its dark enigma. 

PzHncc Henry, Man is selfish, 
and seeketh pleasure with little 
care of what may betide ; 

Else why am I travelling here 
beside thee, a demon that 
t ides by an angel’s side ? 

Elsie, All the hedges are white 
with dust, and the great dog 
under the creaking wain, 

Hangs his head in the la'/y heat, 
while onward the horses toil 
and stiain. 

Prime Henry, Now they stop 
at the wayside inn, and the 
wagoner laughs with the land- 
lord’s daughter, 

While out of the dripping trough 
the horses distend their 
leathern sides with water. 

Elsie, All through life there aie 
wayside inns, where man may 
refresh his soul with love ; 

F-ven the lowest may quench his 
thirst at rivulets fed by springs 
from above. 

Prince Heitry, Yonder, wheic 
rises the cross of stone, our 
journey along the highway 
ends, 

And over the fields, by a biidlc 
path, down into the broad 
green valley descends. 

FJsie, I am not soiry to leave 
behind the ]>eaten road with 
its dust and heat ; 

The air will be sweeter far, and the 
turf will l>e softer under our 
horses’ feet. 

( They turn down a yreen lane,) 


Ehie, Sweet is the air wath the 
budding haws, and the valley 
stretching for miles below 
Is white with blossoming cherry-- 
trees, as if just covered w-ith 
lightest snow. 

Prmce Heziry. Over our heads 
a white cascade is gleaming 
against the distant hill ; 

We cannot hear it, nor see it move, 
but it hangs like a banner 
when winds are still. 

Elsie. Damp and cool is this 
deep lavine, and cool the 
sound of the brook by our side ! 
What IS this castle that rises above 
us, and lords it over a land so 
wade ? 

Prmce Hemy. It is the home of 
the Counts of Calva ; well have 
1 known these scenes of old, 
Well I remember each tower and 
turret, remember the brooklet, 
the wood, and the wold. 

Elsie. Hark I from the little 
village below us the bells of 
the church are ringing for rain 1 
Priests and peasants in long pio- 
cession come forth and kneel 
on the ai id plain. 

Pzince Hemy, They have not 
long to wait, for 1 see in the 
south uprising a little cloud, 
That before the sun shall be set 
w’ill cover the sky above us as 
wath a shroud. 

( They ^ass 07i,) 


The Co7we7it of Hirschau in the 
Black Poorest, The Convent 
cellar, Friar Claus comes m 
with a light aiid a basket of 
eznfty flagofis. 

Friar Claus. I always enter this 
sacred place 

With a thoughtful, solemn, and 
leverent pace, 
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realising long enough on each slair 
To biealhe an ejarulatoiy prayer, 
And a benediction on the vines 
That produce these various sorts 
of wines ! 

Foi my pait, I am well content 
That we have got through with the 
tedious Lent ! 

Fasting is all very well for those 
Who have to contend with invisible 
foes ; 

But I am quite suie it does not 
agi ee 

With a quiet, peaceable man like 
me, 

Who am not of that nervous and 
meagre kind 

That are always distressed in body 
and mind ! 

And at times it really does me 
good 

To come down among this ])rother- 
hood, 

Dwelling for ever under giound, 
Silent, contemplatu loiind and 
sound ; 

Kach one old, and In own with 
mould, 

But filled to the lips with the 
ardour of youth, 

With the latent power and lov(‘ of 
truth, 

And with virtues feivent and 
manifold. 

I have heard it said, that at Easter- 
tide, 

\\1ien buds are swelling on every 
side, 

And the sap b(‘gins to move in the 
vine, 

Then in all cellars, far and wide, 
'J'he oldest, as well as the newest, 
wine 

Begins to stir itself, and f<*rment, 
W'ith a kind of revolt and dis- 
content 

At being so long in darkness pent, 


And fain would burst from its 
sombie tun 

To bask on the hillside in the sun ; 

As in the bosom of us poor friars, 

Tlie tumult of half-subdued d<‘' 
sii es 

For the world that we have left 
behind 

Disturbs at times all peace of 
mind ! 

And now that we have lived through 
Lent, 

My duty it is, as often before. 

To open awhile the prison-door, 

And give tlu‘se U‘stl(*ss spirits vent. 

Now here is a cask that stands 
alone. 

And has stood a hundred years oi 
more, 

Its beard of coliwebs, long and 
hoar, 

Trailing and sw(*eping along the 
floor, 

Like liarbarossa, who sits in his 
cave, 

'faciturn, somlire, sedatr*, and 
grave, 

Till his lieanl has giown through 
the tabl<‘ of stoiu* ! 

It is of tht* (juirk and not of the 
(hsul ! 

In its veins th<* Idood is hot ami 
red, 

And a heart still beats in those rib . 
of oak 

That time may have tamed, but 
has not Inoke. 

It comes from Hachnra<ii on the 
Rhine, 

Is one of th<‘ three best kimls ol 
wine, 

And cost some bundn*d florins tin* 
ohm ; 

But that I do not consider dear, 

When I renuunber that every year 

Four butts art* sent to the Rope of 
Rome. 
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And whenever a goblet theieof i 
drain, 

The old ihymc keeps running in 
my biam ! 

Af Bacliarach on the Rhine, 

At Hoclihenn on the Main, 

And at Wurzburg on the Stein, 
f irow the three best kinds of wine * 

They are all good wines, and better 
far 

Than those of the Neckar, or those 
of the Ahr, 

In particular Wiirzbuig well may 
boast 

Of its blessed wine of the Holy 
( xhost, 

Which of all wines I like the most. 

'fhis I shall diaw foi the Abbot’s 
di inking, 

Who seems to he much of my way 
of thinking. 

(/'V//.? a 

Ah I how the streamlet laughs and 
sings 1 

What a delicious fragrance .springs 

From the deep flagon while it fills, 

As of hyacinths and daffodils ! 

Between this cask and the Abbot’s 
lips 

Many have been the sips and slips ; 

Many liuv(‘ beem the draughts of 
wint‘, 

On their way to his, that have 
stopped at mine ; 

And many a time my soul has 
hankered 

For a deep draught out of his silver 
tankard, 

When it should have been busy 
with other affairs, 

Less with its longings and more 
with its praycis. 

But now there is no such awkward 
condition, 

No dungei of death and eternal 
perdition ; 


So here ’s to the Abbot and Biothcis 
all, 

Who dwell in this convent of Petei 
and Paul ! 

(He d?i7ik^,\ 

O coidial delirious ’ O soother of 
pain ! 

It flashes like sunshine into my 
brain ! 

A benison rest on the Bisho]-) who 
sends 

Such a fudder of wine as this to 
his fiiends ! 

And now” a flagon for such as may 
ask 

A di aught fiom the noble Bacha- 
larh cask, 

And I will be gone, though I know 
full wxil 

The cellar ’s achoerfullei place than 
the cell. 

Behold wheie he stands, all .souml 
and good, 

Brow’n and old in his oaken hood ; 

Silent he seems externally 

As any Carthusian monk may be ; 

But within, what a spiiit of (leep 
unn‘St ! 

What a seething and simmering in 
his breast ! 

As if the heaving of his gn^at 
heart 

Would burst bis belt of oak apart ! 

Let me unloose this button of wood, 

And quiia a httk* his tmlmleut 
mood. 

(AWf it j-inmingi) 

Seel how its currents gleam and 
shine, 

As if they had caught the purple 
hues 

Of autumn sunsets on the Rhine. 

Descending and mingling with the 
dew’S ; 

Or as if the giap(‘S weie stained 
with the bloful 
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Of the innocent boy, who, some 
years back, 

Was taken and crucified by the 
Jews, 

In that ancient town of Bacha- 
lach ; 

Perdition upon those infidel Jews, 
In that ancient town of liacha- 
lach! 

The beautiful town that gives us 
wine 

With the fragrant odour of Musca- 
dine ! 

I should deem it wiong to let this 
pass 

Without first touching my lips to 
the glass, 

For here in the midst of the current 
1 stand, 

Like the stone Pfalz in the midst of 
the river, 

Taking toll upon cither hand, 

And much more grateful to lh(‘ 
giver. 

(//<? dn77h,) 

Here, now, is a very infeiior kind, 
Such as m any town you may find, 
Such as one mi}»hi imagine would 
suit 

The rascal who drank wine out of 
a boot. 

And, after all, it was not a crime, 
For he won thereby Dorf Hiiffels- 
heim. 

A jolly old toper ! who at a pull 
Could drink a postilion^s jack-boot 
full, 

And ask with a laugh, when that 
was done, 

If the fellow had left the other one I 
This wine is as good as we can 
afford 

To the friars, who sit at the lower 
board, 

And cannot distinguish bad from 
^ood, 

And are far better ofT than if they 
could, 


Being rather the uide disciples of 
beer 

Than of anything more i efined and 
dear ! 

( Fills the oilier Jlagon and departs.) 

The Scriptorium. Friar Paci- 
Ficus ira7iscHhmg and tllu- 
minaiing. 

Friar Pacifiitts, It is growing 
daik ! Yet one line more, 
And then my work foi to-day is o’er. 
I come agiiin to the name of the 
Lord ! 

Kie I that awful name record, 

Tliat is sjioken so lightly among 
men, 

Let me pause a while, and wash my 
pen ; 

Pure from blemish and blot must it be 
Whtm it writes that word of mys- 
tery ! 

T»ms have I laboured on and on, 

M early through the ( lospcl of j ohn. 
('an it be that from the lips 
Of this same gentle Kvangelist, 
That Christ himself perhaps has 
kissc<l, 

Came the dread Apocalypse ! 

It has a very awful look, 

As it stands there at the end of the 
book, 

Like the sun in an eclipse. 

Ah me! when I think of that vision 
divine, ^ 

Think of writing it, line ])y line, 

1 stand in awe of the lei nhle curse, 
Like the trump of doom, in the 
closing verse ! 

(yod forgive me ! if ever I 
Take aught from the book of that 
l*rophery, 

Lest my part too slunild Ixi taken 
away 

From the Book of Life on the 
judgment Day. 
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This is well wiitten, though I say 
it ! 

I should not be afraid to display it, 
in open day, on the selfsame shelf 
With the wiitings of St. Theda 
hei self, 

Or of Theodosius, who of old 
Wrote the Oospels in lettcis of 
gold ! 

That goodly folio standing yonder, 
Without a single blot or blundei, 
Would not bear away the palm 
from mine, 

If we should compare them line for 
line. 

There, now, is an initial lettei ! 
Saint Uliic himsedf n<‘vei made a 
b(dt<T ! 

Finished down to the k‘afand the 
snail, 

Down to the eyes on tlie poarofk\ 
tail ! 

And now, as I turn the volume 
over, 

And see what lies between cover 
and cover, 

What treasures of art these pag<‘s 
hold, 

All a-blaze with crimson and gold, 

( loci forgive me I 1 seem to feel 
A certain satisfaction steal 
Into my heart, and into my brain, 
As if my talent had not lain 
Wrapped in a napkin, and all in 
vain. 

Yes, I might almost say to the Lord, 
f L*rc is a copy of thy Woul, 
Written out with much toil and 
pain ; 

Take it, O Lord, and ltd it be 
As something I have dtme for thee ! 

{//e lool^s frmn ihe windoniK) 

How sweet the air is! How fair 
the scene ! 

I wish I had as lovely a gre^cm 
To paint my landscapes and my 
leaves ! 


How the shallows IwittGi under the 
ea\ es ! 

There, now, theie is one in hei 
nest ; 

I can just catch a glimpse of hex 
head and breast, 

And will sketch her thus, in her 
quiet nook, 

For the margin of my Clospel book. 
(//c piaJirs a 

I can see no more. Thiough the 
valley yonder 

A shower is passing ; I hear the 
thunder 

Mutter Us curses in the air, 

The Devil’s own and only prayer I 
The dusty load is brown with lain, 
And, speeding on with might and 
main, 

Hitheiwaid lide'. a gallant tiain. 
They do not j)ail<*y, they cannot 
xvait, 

But huny in at the convent gate. 
U'hat a fair lady ! and lH‘sid<‘ her 
What a handsome, graceful, noble 
rider ! 

Now she gives him her hand to 
alight ; 

They will beg a shelter for the 
night. 

f will go dowm to the corridor, 

And try to see that facci once more ; 
It will do for the fau* of some 
beautiful Saint, 

Oi for one of the Maxic‘S I shall 

I'hv Cloisters^. The AlUJor 
h:KNKsrt's>o/%^ to and fro. 
Abbot. Slowly, slowly up the 
w'all 

Steals the sunshines stcsals Ihtt 
shade ; 

Evening damps begin to fall, 
Evening shadow's ar(‘ displaycnl. 
Round me, o’er me,ev<‘ryw'h(‘t<% 
All the sky is gram I with < loads, 
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And athwui I ihf* evening .ur 
Wheel the* s\\ allow hoiar* ni 
crowds. 

Shafts of sunshine fioin the west 
Paint the dusky windows led; 

Daikt'r shadows, (h‘<‘|)er lest, 
ISnlernoath and oveiluMd. 
n.iiker, dark(‘r, and imne wan. 

In iny breast the shadows fall ; 
l^pw.ud steals th<t life of man. 

As the sunshine from the w’ali. 

I''iom the wall into the sky, 

Krtnii the loofahm):' the spire; 

Ah, the mmis of those* that <lie 
All* but sunbeams lifted hij^hei. 

\Kntef Pkin<‘k Hknkv.) 

Prune Ilntry. ('hrist is arisen ! , 

Ahbnt, Amen ! lu* is lisen ’ ’ 
Uis peace be with you. 

I*) hue Ihiiry* Here itreij^ns 

for ever ! 

'The peac(* of tlod, that passeth 
unde.rst.indinp,, 

kei^ns in tluise ( husteis and these 
i orridors. 

Are you iMneslus, Abbot of the 
I lutvenf 

Abbif/. i am. 

i^iinee Henry n And 1 Prince 1 

Henry of Htdnuus k, 

Who crave your hospitality to 
night. ^ I 

Abhnt, You are thrice* well tmti* 
to our humble walls. 

N’ou do us honour; am! we shall 
requite it, 

I fear, but poorly, <*ittertaining you 
With Pasfhal e-ggs, ami oiu poor 
fonveut wim*, 

The* reiunant’i i»f our PaHter 
holidays. 

Pritke Henry* I low fare^s it with 
the holy ihonks e)f Hirseliau ? 
Are all things well with theun ? 

Ahbut* All things are* w<‘ll. 

Jhime Henry, A noble vomntii ! 

I have known it long 
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P>y the lepoit of travellers. I now 
see 

'Hieir commendations lag ])ehiml 
the truth. 

You lie here in the valley of the 
Nag old 

As in a nest : and the still livei, 
gliding 

Along Its bed, is like an admonition 
How all things pass. Your lands 
aie nch and amjde, 

And your revenue's large. Hod's 
be*n(*diction 
Ke*sts on ymn c(m\ e‘nl. 

Abbot, P>y uni charities 

We stiive to merit it. Our Lord 
and Masl<*i, 

When he (h'pailesl, left us in his 
will, 

\s our best legacy on eaith, tlie 
poor! 

'I'hese we have always with us; 
had we* not, 

t )ur h<‘ails w‘ouUl grow as haul as 
are llu*se sl<»nes. 

i'rune Hemv. If I lemtsnbei 
right, the < oimls of Calva 
h'oundetl your conve'iu. 

Jlbbot* Pven as you say. 

Piinre Henry, And, if ( <‘ir not, 
it is ve*iy old. 

Jbbi>t, \\ it bin these « husteis lie 
aln‘ady )>uried 

'I'wedve* htdy Abbots. \ ^ mlei neath 
the dags 

On whicli wo .stand, tlie Abbot 
William lie.s, 

( )f blessed memory. 

/*ru/ir Henry* And whosi* 
tomb is that, 

W'bicli bears the brass e.sruti heon ? 

Abbot. A benefactor’s, 

Conrad, a (‘emnt of Calva, he who 
stood 

tiodfalher to enir liells. 

Ptime Hemy, S'om monks are 
learnc*<l 

And holy men, 1 trust. 
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AbhoL Thfie aio ainon^ 

them 

Le.iined and holy inon. Vot in 
this age 

We need anolhei 1 liUlelnaiid, to 
shake 

And purify us like a mighty wind. 
'I'he world is wicked, and some- i 
limes { wondei 

Clod does not lost* his patience with 
it wholly, 

And shatter it like glass ! Kven ' 
here, at times, 

Within these walls, wheie all 
should be at peace, 

{ havt* iny trials. 1‘nne has laiti 
his hand 

Upon my heajt, gently, not smiting 
it, 

But as a harper lays Ins open palm 
Upon his ir.iip, to deaden its 
vibrations. 

Ashes are on my head, anti on my 
lips 

Sackcloth, and in my Irreast a 
heaviness 

And weariness of life, that makes 
me ready 

To say to the dead Abbots under us, 

‘ Make room for me* U Only 1 see* 
the dusk ' 

Of evening twilight coming, and » 
have not ; 

Completed half my task ; and so 
at limes | 

'Fhe thought of m) shoiU oinings 
in this life 

Kalis like a shadow on the life* to 
come. 

Prince / ferny. We must all tlieg 
and not the old altme ; 

The young have no exemption from 
that doom. 

Ab/mt Ah, yes ! the yt>ung may 
die, but the old must ' 

That is the difference. 

Zb/V/tc Henry. 1 ha\'e he-ard 
much laud 


Of your transrubens. ^Vml Sn ip- 
torn im 

Is famous among all ; your manii 
scripts 

Praised for their beauty and lhi*ir 
excellence. 

Abbot That is indeed om boast. 
If you desrre it, 

Von shall behold the^d* treasures. 

And meanwhile 
Shall the Refer loraiiu.s bestow 
Your horses and att<*ndants for tin* 
night. 

( 7'hevyo in. The 1 es per- bell > iny v . » 

The ( 'hapel. 1 esper^' • afler^iohich 
I he monk'^ 7r(tu\ o (hofinlrt 
letup 7ty toi ohk monk 7eht> /*■ 
b/imi. 

/*r/nee k ferny. They me all gone, 

, save one who lingers, 
Absorbed in deep ami silent prayer. 
As if his heart could find no re^t, 
At times he beats his hearing 
breast 

j With clem'hed and (*<mvulsive 
fingers, 

Thesi lifts them ti'embling in tin* 
air. 

A chorister, with golden hair, 
Uuides hither war'd his heavy pa< «* 
Uan it he so ? i )r tloes my sighi 
Deceive me in the uncertain light 
Ah ntU I iccog,nis<* that f.na*, 
'riuHigh 'rime has tom hed it m Iri . 
dight, 

And ch.inged the aulnirn hair to 
white. 

It is Count Hugo of the Khine, 
'I'lre deadliest foe of all our rare. 
And hateful unto me and mine ! 
fhe klktmf Jilonk, Who is it that 
doth stand so near 
1 1 is w'hrH}>cred woials 1 almo ( 
hear 

Pfinee fklenry. 1 am Piince 
Henry of i iohener k, 
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And you, Count Hu^o of the 
Rhine ! 

I know you, and I see the scar, 
The brand upon your forehead, 
shine 

And redden like a baleful star ! 

The Blind Monk. Count Hugo 
once, but now the wreck 
Of what I tvas. O Hohencck ! 
The passionate will, the pi idc, the 
wrath 

That bore me headlong on my path, 
Stumbled and staggered into feai, 
And failed me in my mad career, 
As a tired steed some evil-doer, 
Alone upon a desolate moor, 
Bewildered, lost, deserted, blind, 
And hearing loud and close behind 
The o’ei taking steps of his pursuer. 
Then suddenly from the dark there 
came 

A voice that called me by my name, 
And said to me, * Kneel down and 
pray ! ’ 

And so my terror passed away, 
Passed utterly away for ever. 
Contrition, penitence, remorse, 
Came on me with o’orwhelming 
foicc ; 

A hope, a longing, an endeavour, 
By days of penance and nights of 
prayer, 

To frustrate and defeat despair ! 
Calm, deep, and still is now my 
heai't, 

With tranquil waters overflowed ; 
A lake whose unseen fountains 
start, 

Where once the hot volcano 
glowed. 

And you, O prince of Hohencck ! 
Have known me in that earlier 
time, 

A man of violence and crime, 
Whose passions brooked no curb 
nor check. 

Behold me now, in gentler mood, 

( )ne of this holy brotherhood. 


Give me your hand ; here let me 
kneel ; 

Make your rcpi caches sharp as 
steel ; 

Spurn me, and smite me on each 
cheek ; 

No violence can harm the meek, 
There is no wound Chiist cannot 
heal ! 

Yes ; lift your princely hand, and 
lake 

Revenge, if ’tis revenge you seek ; 
Then pardon me, for Jesus’ sake ! 
P7-i?ice Henry. Anse, Count 
Hugo ! let there be 
No fuithei strife nor enmity 
Between us twain ; we both have 
erred ! 

1 Too rash in act, too wroth in word. 

I l"rom the beginning have we stood 
In fierce, defiant attitude, 

Each thoughtless of the otheGs 
right, 

And each reliant on his might. 

JUit now our souls aie more sub- 
dued ; 

The hand of Cod, and not in vain, 
Has touched us with the fire of 

I pain. 

Let us knc(‘l down, and side by 
side 

Pray, till our souls are purified, 
And pardon will not Ixi denied ! 

(They kneeL) 

The Refectory* Gaudiolum of 
Monks at midniyht. Lttcifrr 
disj^uised as a Fria7\ 

Friar Paul (sings)* 

Ave ! color viui clari, 

DulciK potus, non anmri, 

Tua nos inebriari 
Digneris potentia I 

Friar Cuthbert* Not so much 
noise, my worthy freres, 

You^l disturb the Abbot at his 
prayers. 
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Friar Paul {siuji^s}. \ 

O f tjuam platens in toi<»rc ! 

O * <|uam iragraH'^ in <>(k>re ’ 

O ’ (]uani sapnlum m ore I 
Duke linguae vmculuia ’ 

F^/ar Cuthbef'L I should think 
your tongue hud broken its i 
chain ! 

Friar Paul [singi^). 

Ia*Hx venter <|uem mtiahi;.! 

Felix guttur qutxi iigahis ! 

Felix os <j«o(i tu lavahis ! 

Ft Ixiata lahia! i 

! 

Friar Cuthbe^t, Teaec! 1 say, ' 
peat c ! I 

Will you never {'ease ! j 

You will roust* up the Abbot, I tell 
you again ’ j 

Friar John, No dangt-i ! to- , 
night he will let us aloin*, 

As I happen to know he has guests 
of his own. 

Friar CuthberL W ho are t htiy ? 

Friar John, A German 

Prince and his train, 

Who arrived here just before the 
rain. 

There is with him a damsel fair to 
see, 

As slender and graceful as a reed 1 
When she alighted from her stee‘(b 
It seemed like a blossomblown fiom 
a tre<‘. 

Friar Cuthhot, Norn* <»f your 
pale-faced girls for nu* ! 

None of your damsels of high de- 
gree I 

Friar John. Come, old fcllcnv, 
drink down to your peg I 
But do not drink any faitlier, I beg 1 

Friar Paul (sings). 

In the tlays of gold t 
The dnys (d old, 

<'rosi<‘r <»f woi»d 
Anti bishop td gohi 1 


Friar CuthberL Wh<it an m- 
feinal racket and not ! 

Can you not drink >our wme in 
quiet ! 

Why fill the convent with such 
scandals, 

As if we were so nuuiy drunken 
\'andals ? 

Friar Paul (continuc.sS. 

Now w’c have changed 
'rhat l.tw so good, 

To eri^'.ier of gold 
And bidioj* ol wtanl I 

Friar Cuthhert. Wt‘11, then, 
sim V ytMi .lie in tin* mootl 
Tti giv<‘ >our noi'.y humouis vent, 
Sing anti how'l t«> ymii heart's t on- 
tcnl ! 

( horu.\ oj Monks, 

hunth' \inunj, Junde ' 

Tnniju.un suit fhimmi'i uiitlae, 

Nee tju.u'ins untie 

Sed lunda> seaipei abundt' I 

Friar John, What is the luimt 
of yonder friar, 

With an eye that ghrw.s like a Knil 
of firc', 

And such a black mass of tangled 
hair? 

Friar Paul. I ie w'lm is silting 
then?, 

With a itdlit king, 

I )evii in.iy t aie, 

Fre<-and-e.isy lotik and ah, 

As if he wen* us<'cl to sut.h feasting 
and frolit king ? 

Friar John, The same. 

Friar Paul, He’s a stranger. 
You had iKittt-r ask his name, 
Ami where he is going, ami w'hem o 
he came. 

Friar John, Hallo! SirFii.ir! 

Friar i*auL You must raise 
your vt»i< o a litth* higjn i, 

I le does not semii to hear what yon 
say. 
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Now, tiy again! He ib looking 
thib way. 

Friar John. Hallo! Sii Iwiai. 
We \vish to inquiie 
Whence you came, and wheie >ou 
are going, 

And anything cHe that ib worth the 
knowdng. 

So be bo good Ub to oi)en your 
head. 

Lucifer. i <ini <i Frenchman 
born and bred, 

(iomg on a pilgrinnigc to Koine. 

"My home 

Ib the com cut of St. ( dkkis de ! 

Khuyb, : 

Of which, very like, you ncvei ha\e 1 
heard, i 

Miniks. Nc\craword! i 

Lucifer. Yow mubt know, then, j 
it lb in the dioce.sc [ 

Called the dio( esc of \''annc.s, I 
In the province of Brittany. ' 

From the gray locks of Morliihan | 
If overlooks the angiy sea; 

The \ciy sca-shoie w’hcre, 

In his gncit dcspaii, 

Abbot Abclaid walkinl to and fro, 
Filling the night with wo(‘, 

And wailing aloud to the menilfsb 
bcas 

The name of his sweet Uoloisc 1 ! 

Whilst overhead t 

The convent window.s gleamed as 
red 

Abthc fiery eycKof the monks within, 
Who with jov ial din 
Gave themselveb up to all kimis of 
bin ! 

Ha! that ib a convent! that is an 
alibcy ! 

Over the dtiorb, 

None of your dcath*hcads carvcvl 
in wood, 

None of your Saints looking pious 
and good, 

None of your patriarchs okl and 
shabby; 

Su 


Hut the heads and tusks of boais, 
And the cells 

Hung all round with the fells 
( )f the f«ilIow’-deer. 

And then w hat cheei ; 

What jolly, fat friars, 

Sitting round the great roai ing fnc.,, 
Roaring louder than they, 

With their strong wines, 

' And theii concubines, 

I And never a bell, 

With its swaggei and sw'clk 
Calling you up w ith a star t of a ffi ighl 
In the dead of night, 

To send you grumbling down dark 
stains. 

To mumble your piayeis. 

But the <‘h<‘eiy crow 
Of <o('ks in the yard below, 

.\fter daybieak, an Innir or so, 

And the barking of dec‘p-mouthc«l 
hounds, 

'I'hese arc th^^ sound', 

'Fhat, instead of bells, salute tJicc.n, 
.\nd then all day 
1 and away 

Through tlic foicst, hnniuq; the 
ck er I 

Ah, my fneiid:',! Fm <ifMnl that 
her<‘ 

You «iie «i little too pious, a littk* too 
tame, 

Aiul the more is the* sluum*. 

'Tis the greatest folly 
Not to he jolly ; 

'f'hat ’s what I think ! 

Come drink, drink, 

Drink, and <lie game I 
JAwAv. Andyour Abbot \V hatC- 
his-name ? 

/Mi ifer. Abelard ! 

Monks. Did lie think hard . 
iMiiJcK <) no I Not he ! 

He was a dry old fellow, 

Without juK'C enough to get 
fhortnighly mellow. 

^riicre he Htoo<l, 

I-owcring at us in sullen mood, 





As it he had come into Bnltany , 
Just to lefoini oui biothcihood I ! 

{yl /oar oj lau^o,htc/\) I 

Bill you bee 

It never would do ! j 

For some of us knew a Ihing or t\s o, | 
In the Abbey of St. Gildas de 
Khuys ! 

For mbtanccj the gieat ado 
ith old F ulbeiFs niece, 

The young and lovely IIcloLsc. 
Friar Joh/t. Stop theie, it you 
please, 

Till wc drink to the fair lleloisc. 

All {dnnkini^ a/id .shouting), 
Hcloise ! Ileloise! 

( dhc ChajwFbt'li iolLs.) 

Liu if 0 / {.sta)iing\. W hat is that 
bell for ? Aie you siu h ab.scs 
As to keep up the lashion oi imd~ | 
night luasscb ? t 

i'/iar Cuthbe/t. It i.s only a poot , 
unloi tunate brothei, 

W’ho lb gifted with most ininiculoub 
powcib 

Ui getting up at all sorts of hours, 
And, by way of penance and Chris- 
tian ^meekness, 

Uf creeping silently out of his cell 
To take a pull at that hideous bell ; 
So that all the monks who aie lying 
awake 

l\Iay mill nun some kind of prayer 
for his sake, 

And adapted to his iicculiai weak- 
ness ! 

Friarjohn . From f rai 1 1 y an d fall 
Ait. Good Lord, deliver us all I 
F/iar Cuthbert, And before the 
bell for matins sounds, 

1 Ic takes his lantern, and goes the 
loundb, 

Flashing it into our sleepy c^jes, 
Mciely to .say it is time to arise. 

But enough of that. Go on, if you 
please, 


With your stoiy about bt, ( nlcltio de 
Khuys. 

Ludjer. Weil, it finally came to 
pass 

That, half hi fun and half in malice, 
One Sunday at I\Iass 
AVc put some poison into the 
chalice. 

j But, either l^y accident or design, 

I l^cter Abelaid kept away 
! F rom the chapel that day, 

• And a poor young friai, who in hia 
stead 

Drank the sacramental wine, 

Fell on the steps of the «iUar, dead ! 
But look I do you see at the w indow 
the 1 C 

That face, with a look of gnef and 
desfuiii , 

Tliat ghtistly fac e, as oi one m pain ' 

Monh.\. Who; w'heie? 

iMiifo). As J :i>ok<*, It vanished 
aWiiy again. 

i'/iat Cuthhcfi. Uislhalnefarittu 
Sicbald the Kcfeclorarius. 

That fellow is alw«iys pl«iying the 
scout, 

Creeping and iieefiing and prowding 
about ; 

And then he regales 

The Abbot with .standalous laic .. 

Ltuife/\ A spy in the ton\ent.‘ 
( )nc of th<‘ luothcis 
'Jelling scandalous tales of the 
otheis ? 

Out upon him, the lazy loon ! 

I w’ould put *i stop lo that pi etty 
soon, 

In a way he should me it. 

Mo/iks. liow shall we do it ; 

Ludjer, Do you, brother Paul, 
Creep under the wdndow, close to 
the wall, 

And open it suddenly when i talk 
Then seize the villain by the hair, 
And hold him there, 

And punish him soundly, once for 
all 
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britxr i'liihbot, X'^ St. Duiustan 
of oldt 
Wc me 

( )iu c t4iuj4hl the Di vii hy the nose! 
fjhijer* Ha! ha! th.it stoiy ib 
very clever, 

Hut has no found. ition Miiatsoe\ei. 
i htidc ! f(»t I see his fate a^ain 
< liariu); in at tin* window-pain* ; 
N(nv i now ! and do not sp.in >oiii 
Mow s. 

(FniAK l‘At I. o/<v/v //o* T.vWe.o 

iuiti ia..<\s Sn n.\i,i>. 
I '/ill' kaf hail,) 

Fr/ttr S/i ki/tf. Help! help! .ire 
you slay me ? 

b/i\ir Th.it will tea< h you 

aKidn to helray me ! 

I'rhtr Men y ! men y I 

/'>var {s/wuiiHi^ and biud 

Huinpni Ivllorum lonun. 

\ nn loiifr r nitaainit 
Moruin vctoitini natnu 
'fu plena pnli trum ! 

\Vh<) utand.iin tin’doctr- 
way yonder, 

.SlieU hmg out his tn’inhling h.ind, 
\\v>l as Ahelaid u .ed to st.md. 

1‘lie dash ol his keen hia< k eyes 
Foreninning the tliunder^ 

J/iif A/tmkt (in ttm/u,Uini}, 'Flie 
Abbot ! the Alibot \ 

Friar Cuthb^ri* And what tlu* 
w'onder ! 

He secins to have taken you by sur* 
piise, ! 

Ftiar /'mwi/.u Hide the 

da>;on 

Fiom the eyes of the tlia>;<m ! 
/'>/Wr Cnthk'it, Hid I the biown 
!um« 1 over your fa< e ! 

1‘hiH will biing m* into disK^iate ! 
Abhi. Wind mcam* tlm* revel 
and ttuonse? 

i /t thisatavein andtlnnknnjdioM i 
Are you Christian monk., oi 
htsilhen devils, 


To pollute this convent with your 
revels? 

Were Peter Hamian still upon 
earth, 

To be shocked by such ungodly 
mirth, 

He would wiite your names, with 
pen of gall, 

In his H(x>k of Cioniorrah, one and 
all! 

Away, you drunk, irds ! to your 

< ells, 

And pi.iy till ymi hear the matm- 
belK; 

\h>u, Biothcr Fi. uicis, and you, 
Hioiher P.uil ! 

And as a penam c maik e.u h pniyiT 

With the tamiige upon your 
shoulder^ bate ; 

Nollimg .Hones for su< h .i sin 

Hut tlie I>lood that follows the dis- 

< iplincs 

And )nu, Brother Cuthlxirt, <ome 
with me 

Alone into the sju risty; 

\ on, wdio should be a guide to your 
brothel. 

And ate ten times worse than all 
the others, 

For you lAe a draught that has 
long been brewing, 

You shall do a penance worth the 
doing ! 

Away to your prayerH, then, one and 
all ! 

! wonder the very convent wall 

1 ?oes not crumble and crush you in 
its fall ! 

/ //c i/tj; A V/////C/ j. / 

AimKss IkMiNiJAKH iiFing 
'udfh Fi.siK in the nmmli^ht, 

Irmtny^ard* llie nigfit is siletit, 
tin* wintl is still, 

*rb<* moon is looking bom yonder 
bill 

I >uwn upon « onvent,and grove, and 
gartten ; 
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The cloudb ha\ e pasbed away from 
her face, 

Leaung behind them no borrowlul 
trace, 

Only the tender and (juiet giacc 
Of one, whose heart has been healed 
with pardon ! 

And such am I. My soul within 
\\'ab dark with passion and soiled 
with sin. 

lUit now its wounds .irc healed 
again ; 

done are the anguish, the terroi, 
and pain ; 

Korat’ioss that desolate land of woe, 
O’er whose binning sands 1 was 
foiced to go, 

A wdnd fi om hea^ en began to blow ; 
And all my being trembled and 
shook, 

4 \s the leaves of the lice, or the 
grass of the held, 

And I was healed, as the si(k aic 
healed, 

When fanned by the leaves of the 
Holy Hook i 

As thou sittest in the moonlight 
there, 

Us glory flooding thy golden 
hair, 

And the only darkness that which 
lies 

In the haunted chambers ot thine 
eyes, 

i feci my soul dtawn unto ihecs 
Strangely, and sliongly, and moie 
and more, 

As to one 1 have known and loved 
bclorc ; 

l''or every soul is akin to me 
That dwells in the land of mys- 
tery I 

I am the Lady Irmingard, 

Ht)rn of a noble i ace and name \ 
Many a wandering Sualiian )><ird, 
Whose life wms dreary, and bleak, 
And hard, 


j Has found through me the way |o 
j fame. 

j Brief and bright weie those days; 
1 and the night 

Which follow’ed was tiill of a luiid 
light. 

Love, that of eveiy woman'vS heart 
Will have the whole, and not a 
pa It, 

That is to her, in Natuie’s plan, 
More than ambition is to man, 

Her light, her life, her very breatii, 
\yith no alternative but death. 
Found me a maiden soft and >'oung. 
Just from the convent’s cloistered 
school, 

And seated on my lowly stool, 

1 Attentive while the minstiels sung. 

(iallant, graceful, gentle, till, 
Faiiest, noblest, best of all, 

' W’as Walter of the \k)gclweid ; 
j And, whatsoever may betide, 
j Still i think of him with pndc ! 
iiis song was of the summer-lime, 
I'he very birds sang in his rhyme ; 
The sunshine, the delicious air, 
The fragrance of the flowers, were 
there ; 

And I grew restless as 1 heard, 
KcvSiless and buoyant a.s a bird, 
Down soft, aerial cunents sailing, 
O’er blossomed oichards, and 
Helds in bloom, 

And Ihiough the momeutiiy 
gloom 

i)£ shadows o’er the laiidst ape 
trailing, 

Yielding and borne 1 knew not 
j where, 

Hut feeling icsi.stancc unavailing. 

1 And thus, unnoticed and apait, 

I And more by accident than chon 
j 1 listened to that singlti \oi< f* 

Until the chainbers of my he.ut 
Weie filled with it by night and 
I day. 
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One night— it was a night in 
May— 

Within the garden, unawares, 
Under the blossoms in the gloom, 

I heard it utter my own name 
With protestations and wild 
prayers ; 

And it rang through me, and 
became 

Like the archangers trump of 
doom, 

Which the soul hears, and must 
obey; 

And mine arose as from a tomb. 
My former life now seemed to me 
Such as hereafter death may be, 
When in the great Kternity 
We shall awake and find it day. 

It was a dream, and would not stay; 
A dream, that in a single night 
Faded and vanished out of sight. 
My father's anger followed fast 
This passion, as a freshening blast 
Seeks out and fans the fire, whose 
rage 

It may inc re<ise, but not assuagt*. 
And he cvciaimed : ‘ No wand<‘rmg 
bald 

Shall win thy liand, i) Inningard ! 
For which brince Henry of 
1 lohcneck 

By messenger and letter su<*s.' 

Gently, but firmly, I replied : 

‘ Henry of Hohenetk I discard I 
Never the hand of Inningard 
Shall lie in his as the hand ol a 
^ bride!’ 

This said I, Walter, for Ihy sake ; 
This said I, lor 1 ( ould not choose. 
After a pause*, my father spake 
In that c:<fid and deliberate Unm 
Which turns the IwarcT into stone, 
And seems itself the act to lx* 

That follows with such dread 
certainty ; 

‘This, or the cloister and the 
veil I ' 


No rithcr words than these he 
said, 

But they were like a funeral wail ; 

My life was ended, my heart was 
dead. 

That night fiom the castle-gate 
went down, 

With silent, slow, and stealthy 
I)ace, 

Two shadows, mounted on shadow y 
steeds, 

Taking the narrow path that leads 

into the forest dense and browm. 

In the leafy daikness of the place. 

One could not distinguish form nor 

Only a bulk without a shape, 

A darker shadow in the sbiule ; 

One scarce could say it moved or 
stayed. 

Thus it was wc made* our escajic ! 

A firaming lirook, with many a 
bound. 

Followed us like a playhil hound ; 

T1k‘u ItMpcd lieforc us, and in the 
hollow 

Paused, and waited for us to 
follow, 

And seemed impatient, and afiaid 

That our lardy fiight should be 
betrayed 

By the sound cnir horses’ hoof- 
beats made. 

And when wc reached the plain 
below, 

We paused a moment and drew 
rein 

To look back at the casll<‘ again ; 

And we saw the windows all 
aglow 

With lights, that were passing to 
and fro : 

Our hearts with terror (eased to 
laMt ; 

br(K)k uept silent oui 
teet ; 

\V*e knew wUal most wc feared to 
know. 
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Then suddenly horns began to 
blow ; 

And we heard a shout, and a heavy 
tramp, 

And our horses snorted in the 
damp 

Night-air of the meadows green 
and wide, 

And in a moment, side by side. 

So close, they must have seemed 
but one, 

The shadows across the moonlight 
run, 

And another came, and swept 
behind, 

Like the shadow of clouds before 
the wind ! 

flow I remember that breathless 
flight 

Across the moors, in the summer 
night ! 

How under our feet the long, white 
road 

Backward like a river flowed, 
Sweeping with it fences and 
hedges, 

Whilst farther away, and over- 
head, 

Paler than I, with fear and dread, 
The moon fled with us, as we fled 
Along the forest’s jagged edges ! 

AH this I can remember well ; 

But of what afterwards licfcll 
I nothing further can recall 
Than a blind, desperate, headlong 
fall ; 

The rest is a blank and darkness 
all. 

When I awoke out ()f this swoon, 
The sun was shining, not the 
moon, 

Making a tioss upon tlie w-all 
With the bars of my wdndtnvs 
narrow and tall ; 

And I prayed to it, as 1 had been 
wont to pray, 


From early childhood, day by day, 
Each morning, as m bed I lay ! 

I was lying again in my own 
room I 

And I thanked God, in my fever 
and pain, 

That those shadows on the mid- 
night plain 

Were gone, and could not come 
again ! 

I struggled no longer with my 
doom ! 

This happened many years ago. 

I left my father’s home to come 
Like Catherine to her martyrdom, 
For blindly I esteemed it so. 

And when I heard the convent door 
Behind me close, to ope no more, 

1 felt it smite me like a blow. 
Through .all my limbs a shudder 
lan, 

And on my bruised spirit fell 
The dampness of my narrow cell 
As night-air on a wounded man, 
Giving intolerable pain. 

But now a better life began. 

1 felt the agony decrease 
By slow degrees, then wholly 
cease, 

Ending in jierfect rest and peace ! 
It was not apathy, nor dulnesw, 
That weighed and pressed upon 
my biain, 

But the same passion I had given 
To earth before, now turned to 
heaven 

With all its overflowing fulness. 

Alas 1 the world is full of peril I 
The path that runs through the 
fairest meads, 

On the sunniest side of the valley, 
leads 

Into a region bleak and stttrile! 
Alike in the high-born and the 
lowly, 
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The will ib feeble, and pabsion 
Strong. 

Wq cannot sevci right fioin ; 

Some falsehood mingles with lUi 
truth ; 

Xor IS it strange the heart ol youth 
Should waver and comprehend but 
slowly 

The things that arc holy and 
unholy ! 

Hut in this sacred, calm reticat, 
We are all well and safely shielded 
From winds that blow, and waves 
that beat, 

Fiom the cold, and rain, and 
blighting heat, 

To w hich the strongest hearts have 
yielded. 

Here we stand as the Viigins 
Seven, 

For our celestial ])ndegrooin 
yearning ; 

Our hearts arc lainjis for e\er 
burning, 

ASith a steady and unwaveiiug 
flame, 

Pointing upward, for c\ei the 
same, 

Steadily upward toward the 
heaven I 

The moon is hithlcn behind a 
cloud ; 

A sudden darkness fills the loctni, 
And thy deep eyes, amid the 
gloom. 

Shine like jewels in a shroud. 

On the leaves is a sound of falling 
lain ; 

A bird, awakened in its nest, 

(lives a faint twitter of unrest, 
I'licn sm(K»ths its plume.s ami 
sleeps again. 

No other sounds than these I hear ; 
'I'he hour of midnight must be near. 
I'hou art oVrspent with the day’s 
fatigue 

Of riding many a dusty league ; 


Sink, then, gently to thy slumber ; 

Me so many caies encumber, 

So many ghosts, and forms of 
fright, 

Have started fioni their giaves to- 
night, 

They have driven sleep fiom mine 
eyes aw ay : 

I will go down to the chapel and 
pray. 

V. 

H iOt'cn'd <xt Liuonc, 

, Pn'tuc Ilouv^ (lod’s blessing 
' on the an hite< ts who build 

The bridges o’er swift riveis and 
iibysses 

before imjiassable to human feet, 

1 No less than on the builders of 

I rathednils, 

! Who.se massive walls are bridges 
I thiovvn across 

'fhe dirk and terrible abyss of 
I )eath. 

Weil has the name of Honlifex been 
givmi 

Unto the (church’s head, as tin* 
chief ImildtT 

And ari'hitect of the invisible 
bridge 

That lead;, from earlli to heaven. 

A/wV. I low dark it grow s 
\S‘hat are these fMint ings on tin; 
walls around us ? 

Pfince iimry. The Hance 
Macaber 1 

Risk. \\ hat ? 

Prime Henry, 'I’he l).uic<* of 
1 lealli I 

All that go to iUul fro must look 
uiam It, 

Mindful <if svhat they :diall !>r, 
while beneath, 

Among the wciodeu pile., the 
turbulent river 

' Kusiu's, impel uous as the river of 

I ntv, 
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<E>cft4rt 

With dimpling eddies, evei green ’ Pfince Hen7y, 
and bright, ^ i ^ uiitten. 

Save wheie the shadow of this | ‘ \otliing but deatn shall sepaiate 
bridge falls on it, thee and me ! ’ 

Ehie. O yes ! I see it now ! And what is this, that 

P}ince llovy. The giim follows close upon it ? 

musician Pfbice Jlemy. Death, playing 

Leads all men through tlie mazes on a dulcimer. Lehmd him, 
of that dance, ^ ^ A poor old woman, with a losaiy, 

To different sounds in different Follows the sound, and seems to 
measures moving ; wish her feet 

Sometimes he plays a lute, some- Were swifter to o’erlake him. 

times a drum, Underneath, 

To tempt or terrify. The inscription reads, ‘ Better is 

yfA/V. What is this picluie ? Death than Life,’ 

Prince ne7iry. It is a young lilsie. Better is Death than 
man singing to a nun, Life ! Ah yes ! to thousands 

Who kneels at her devotions, but , Death plays upon a dulcimei, rind 
in kneeling 1 sings 

Turns round to look at him, and , That song of consolation, till the aii 
Death, meanwhile, Rings with it, and they cannot 

Is putting out the candl<‘s on the choose but follow 

altai ! . Whithei he leads. And not the old 

Khii\ Ah, what a pity ’tis that alone, 
she should listen But the young also hear it, and are 

Unto such songs, when in her still. 

orisons Prince Hemy, Ves, in tiieii 

She might have heard in heaven sadder moments. ^Tis the 
the angels singing ! sound 

Prince JIen 7 y* H ere he has Of their owm hearts they hear, half 
stolen a jester’s cap and hells, full of tears, 

And dances with the Queen, Which aie like crystal cups, hall 

Elsie. A foolisli jest ! hlled with watei, 

Prince Henry. And here the Responding to the pressure of a 
heart of the new-wed<le(l wile, finger 

Coming from rlmich with her With music sweet and low and 
beloved lord, melancholy, 

nestartleswiththerattleofhisdium. Ret us go forward, and no longcu* 
jilsie. Ah, that is sad ! And yet stay 
pet haps 'tis best Jn this great picture-ga)ler>' of 

That she should die, with all the Death! 

sunshine on her, I Rate it ! ay, the veiy thought of it! 

And ail the benedictions of the Elsie. Why is it hateful to you ? 

morning. Prince Henry. For the reason 

Before this affluence of golden light That life, and all that speaks of 
Shall fade into a cold and clouded life, is lovely, 

gray, And death, and all that speaks of 

Then into darkness ! death, is hateful. 
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FAsic, The grave itself is but a And nuulc' a mad for tht‘ < ataou t, 
covered biidj^e, ' lhat lavcs aial rages down the 

Leading fi om light to light, through t steep I 

a brief daikness ! ; r \undt r the h’idi^e), Ha ! 

Prince Henry {emery^iny from I ha! 
the bridye). I breathe again ‘ Never any bridge but this 

morcfieely I Ah, how pleasant Could stand across the wdd abyss ; 
To come onre more into tiie light ' AH the rest, of wood <ir stone, 

of day, ^ ' Ly the Devifs hand weic ovei- 

Out of that shadow of death I 'Lo . thrown. 

hear again He toppleil crags from the pieri- 

The hoof-b<Mts of oiu Imises on pice, 

fiiingiound, ; And vhatsoe’<‘i was built by day 

And not upon tluva* hollow planks, , In th<* night was s\\(‘ptaway ; 

1 (‘Sounding . None (*ouid stand hut this alone, 

W'lth a sepulihial e.'ho, bk(* the I /Mt i/er inndc; i/ie bridyeU Ha! 

( lo<is ^ ha I 

( )n coffins in a chun hyaid! Yonder 1 Anide, I show<‘d you in lh«* 
lies ^ ^ j valley a boulder 

'fhe- Lak(‘ of the Four Forest* | Maiked with the imprint of his 
'fowns, aj>parell(‘d ' sluudder ; 

In light, and lingering, likea\illage i As he was Intaring it up this way, 
inaiden, A peasant, ^passing, (Tied, * Herr 

Hid in the bosom of her mulve jg. 

motuUains, ^ And llie l)e\il diopped it in bis 

Tlum pouiing all lu‘r lih* into ! fright, 

anoth(‘r’s, t And vanislied suddenly out ot ' 

I lianKitH! Ikt ■‘'>•1 I'l'itiK ! ' l.unf,r {uml.'i /h,- ll.i! 

Ovi'Hiead, j h,t ! 

Shaking his c loudy tres a‘s hmse in Amde, Ablmt Hiraidns of Kin- 
tiiiV siedel 

Rises Filatus, with his windy pines. Por pilgrims on their way to Konus 
( They m.) *^***^*' single an h, 

' ’ i* nder whb h, on its endless m.us h, 

Kuiih the river, wldii* with foam, 

7'he Ih'vir^ Pndye. IhUNt k j jjko a thread through the eye f>f a 
Hkn'ky and Kt<HiK (verv/V/g, needle. 

'li'iih aikfuitiniu And tlm Devil promised to let it 

(Pdd(\ 'This bridg.e is called the stand, 

Devirs Ihidge. tbtder eam|Kt( I and « oudition 

With a single airh, from ild;p* to That tlm hrst living thing uhhh 
ridgis ( rossed 

It leaps a< toss the tei nble chasm Slumldlxtsunrnderetl intohiihaiid, 
Yawning iHiueath us, black and And l^rytmd ledemption lost* 
deep, Luii/er (under ihe hudye), Ha! 

if, in some convulsive *spasin, ha 1 perdition I 

The HumnntH of th<» hulfi had Aaide* At length, llie laidgc 
cracked, liemg all t tmipletcd, 
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The Abbot, standinj^ at its head, 
Threw across it a loaf of bread, 
Which a hungiy do^^ sprang aftci, 
And the rocks re-echoed with ]3eals 
of laughter 

To see the Devil thus defeated ! 

{They pa^s on,) 

lAicife?' Umdc}‘ ihe hi'idge), Ha ! 
ha ! defeated ! 

For journeys and for crimes like this 
I let the bridge stand o’ei the abyss! 

The St. Goika^'d Pa^s, 

Pr'mce Hen7y. This is the highest 
point. Two ways the i i\ ei s 
Leap down to diffeient seas, and as 
they roll 

CJiowdeep and still, and tlien majes- 
tic piescnce 

Becomes a benefaction to the towns 
'fhey visit, wandering sihaitly 
among them, 

Like jiatiinrchs old among their 
shining ttmts. 

Elsie, How lileak and baie it is ! 
Nothing but mosses 
Grow on these rocks. 

Prince Jlenry. Yet are they 
not forgotten ; 

Beneficent Nature sends the mists 
to feed them. 

EJsie. Sec yonder little cloud, 
th.at, borne aloft 

So tenderly by the wind, lloats fast 
away 

( )vor the snowy peaks ! 1 1 seems to 
me 

The body of St Cathenne, lairne by 
angels ! 

Prince I ferny. Thou ait St. 
C'atherme, and invisible angels 
Bear thee across these chasms and 
precipices, 

Lest thou shouldst dash thy feet 
against a stone ! 

Elsie, Would 1 were borne unto 
my grave, as she was, 
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Upon angelic shoulders ! Even now 
1 seem uplifted by them, light as air ’ 
What sound is that ? 

Pf'incc 1 ferny. The tumbling ava- 
lanches ! 

Ehic, How awfuk yet how beau- 
tiful I 

p7‘mte He7iry. These aie 

The voices of the mountains ! Thus 
they ope 

Their snowy lips, and speak unto 
each other 

In the piimeval language, lost to 
man. 

Khic, What land is this that 
spreads itself beneath us ? 

Prince Henry Italy ! Italy ! 

PJde. Land oftlie Madonna ’ 
How beautiful it is' It seems a 
gaiden 
Of Paradise ’ 

Prune Jfouy, Nay, of Cethsc- 
mano 

To thee and me, of passion and of 
piayer ! 

^'etfmceo^ Paradise. Long years ago 
I wandered as a youth among its 
bowers, 

And nevei from my hcait has faded 
(juitc 

Its memory, that, like a sununei 
sunset, 

Kncncles with a ling of jHirple Ug.ht 
All the horizon of my youth. 

Gurde. O fiiends ! 

The days au‘ shoit, the way belore 
us long ; 

We must not lingei, if we think to 
reach 

"Hie inn at Belinzona before vespers ! 
f They pass an,) 

At the foot of the Alps. A hall 
tuider the trees at noo 7 i. 

Prune Ifcnry, I T ere let us pause 
a moment in the tiemlding 
Shadow and sunshine of the load- 
.side trees, 





And, our tired hor'jes in a ^loup 
assembling, 

I nhale long draughts ofthis delirious 
breeze. 

Our fleeter steeds have distanred 
our attendants ; 

They lag behind us with a slower 
pace ; 

We will await them under the gieen 
pendants 

Of the gieat willows in this shady 
place. 

Ho, Baibarossa! how thy mottled 
haimrlies 

Sweat witli this rantci over hill and 
glade ! 

Stand still, and let these ovei- 
hanging blanches 

Kan thy hot sidles and comfort thee 
with shade I 

E/ste, What a delightful land- 
scape spreads before us, 

Afaiked with a whitewashed cottage 
heie and theie ! 

A ml, in luxuiiant gai lands diooping 
o’er us, 

Kilossoms of grape-vines scent th<‘ 
.sunny an. 

Piince Ilcmy. Hark! What 
sweet sounds are those, whos<‘ 
accents holy 

Kill the warm noon with music* sad 
and sweet 1 

Rhte, It is a band of pilgrims, 
moving slowly 

On their long journey, with un- 
covered feet. 

Pilgrims (Lhanting the Hymn of 
Si, llHikhmt), 

Mo reccptct Sion ill.i, 

Sioa David, iirhs tiaisfiuilla, 

(‘ujua faber auctor luciu, 

Cujua portae lignum cruris, 

('ujus clavea lingua Ketri, 

Cujua eives semper laetl, 

Cujua nmrl lapis vivus, 

Cujua cuatoH Kejc featlvua I 


TMcife7‘ {a^ a F7iari7i the pro- 
ce\sio7t ). T I ei e am 1 , too, in the 
pious band, 

In the garb of a baiefonted Cai- 
melite dressed ’ 

The sole.s of my feet are as haiJ 
and tanned 

As the conscience of old Pope Hil- 
debrand, 

The H oly Satan, who made the w i \'es 
Of the bishops lead such shameful 
lives. 

All (lay long I beat my bi east, 

And chant with a most paiticular 
zest 

The Latin hymns, which 1 iinclei- 
stand 

()uite as well, I think, as the lest. 
And at night such lodging in liarns 
and sheds, 

vSuch a hurly-burly in coimtiy inns, 
i Such a clatter of tongues in empty 
I iK'ads, 

Sue h a helter-skelter of prayei s and 
I sms I 

I Of all the conliivanccs of the time 
. Kor sowing broadcast the seeds of 
crim(‘, 

' 'rheu; is none so pleasing to mo and 
I mine 

' As a pilgi imago to some fapoff 
I shrine I 

Zb/V/fC iimny. If from the out- 
ward man we judge the inmu. 
And cleanliness is godliness, I fear 
A hopeless reprobate, a hardened 
sinner, 

Must be that Cannelito now passing 
near. 

Luiifer. There is my Herman 
Prince again, 

Thus far on Ids journey to Salem, 
And the lovesick girl, whose heated 
brain, 

I s sowing the cloud to reap the rain; 
lUU it*s a long load that has no turn I 
i.et them cpuclly hold their way, 

I have also a part in the play. 
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But first I must art to my heait’s 
content 

This mummeiy and this merri- 
ment, 

And drive this motley flock of 
sheep 

Into the fold, where drink and sleep 

The jolly old friars of Benevent. 

Of a truth, it often provokes me to 
laugh 

To see these beggais hobble along, 

Lamed and maimed, and fed upon 
chaff, 

Chanting their wonderful piff and 
paff, 

And, to make up for not understand- 
ing the song, 

Singing it fiercely, and wild, and 
strong ! 

Were it not for my magic g<irters 
and staff, 

And the goblets of goodly wine I 
quaff, 

And the mischief I make in the idle 
throng, 

I should not continue the business 
long. 

Pilgrims [cha7itlng)> 

In hac ur])c, lux soleniiis, 

Ver acteinum, pax perenuis, 

In hac odor impleiis caclos, 

Tn ha(' semper feslum melos ! 

Prime He?try. Do you observe 
that monk among the train, 

Who* pours from hi.sgre.it tin oat the 
roaring bass, 

As a cathedral spout pours out the , 
rain, 

And this way turns his rubicund, 
round face ? 

Kisie, It is the same who, on ! 
the Strasburg sciuaic, i 

Preached to the people in the open j 
air. > 

Prince Henry. And he has 
crossed o’er mountain, field, 
and fell, 
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On that good steed, that seems to 
bear him well, 

The hackney of the Fiiais of Ordeis 
Oray, 

His own stout legs ! fie, too, was in 
the play, 

Both as King- Herod and Ben Israel. 

Good moirow, Fiiari 

F7‘iar Cuihhot. Good morrow, 
noble sir I 

Pthue Hen} y, I speak in Ger- 
man, for, unless I err, 

You are a Geiman. 

Friar Cuthbert. I cannot gain- 
say you. 

But by whdt instinct, or what secret 
sign, 

Meeting me here, do you straight- 
way divine 

That northward of the Alps niy 
country lies ? 

/V ifiue 1 1 e/try. Your accent, like 
vSi. Peter’s, would betray you, 

Did not your yellow beard and yoiu 
blue eyes. 

IVIoieover, we have seen your face 
before, 

And heard you preach at the 
cathedral door 

On Faster Sunday, in the Strasburg 
squai e. 

W'e v'cre among the crowd that 
gathered theic, 

And saw you play the Rabbi with 
gieat .skill, 

As if, by leaning ci’er so many 
years 

'fo \Milk with little (hildren, your 
own will 

J lad caught a childish attitude from 
theirs, 

A kind of stooping in its form and 

And could no hmger stand erect 
and straight. 

Whence come you now ? 

F^inr Cuikbert. From the 
old monastery 
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Of Hirschau, in the forest ; being 
sent 

Upon a pilgrimage to Benevent, ^ 

To see the image of the Virgin 
Mary, 

That moves its holy eyes and some- 
times speaks, 

And lets the piteous tears run down 
its cheeks, 

To touch the hearts of the impeni- 
tent. 

Pri7ice Henry. O, had I faith, 
as in the days gone by, 

That knew no doubt, and feared no 
mystery ! 

Lucifer (ai a disiance). Ho, 
Cuthbert ! Friar Cuthbert I 

Friar Cuthbert. Farewell, 
Prince ! 

I cannot stay to argue and con- 
vince. 

Prime Henry. This is indeed 
the blessecf Mary’s land, 

Virgin and Motlier of our dear 
Redeemer ! 

All hearts are touched and softened 
at her name ; 

Alike the l)andit, with the bloody 
hand, 

The priest, the prince, the scholar, 
and the peasant, 

The man of deeds, the visionary 
clreamei, 

Pay homage to her as one ever 
present ! 

And even as children, who have 
much offended 

A loo indulgent father, in great 
shame, 

Penitent, and yet not daring unat- 
tended 

To go into his presence, at the gate 

Speak with their sister, and con- 
fiding wait 

Till she goes in before and inter- 
cedes ; 

So men, repenting of their evil 
deeds, 


And yet not venturing rashly to 
draw near 

With their lequests an angiy 
Father’s ear, 

Offer to her their prayers and their 
confession, 

And she for them in heaven makes 
intercession. 

And if our Faith had given us 
nothing more 

Than this example of all woman- 
hood, 

So mild, so merciful, so strong, so 
good, 

So patient, peaceful, loyal, loving, 

This weie enough to provx* it higher 
and tiuer 

Than all the creeds the world had 
known before. 

Pit^^rims {chaniing afar off). 

Urbs ooelc'Htis, urbs beata, 

Supra pctrani coll<Jcata, 

Urns in poitu satis tuto 
He longinf|uo t(‘ salutn, 

'IV snluto, te hU’.piro, 

'Pc aflectt), te ri‘<juiro ' 

The Inn at ( renoa. A termee 
iaokiny^ the sea. Xiyh/. 

Ptinee I ferny. It is the sea, it 
is the sea, 

In all its vague immensity, 

Fading and darkening in the dis- 
tance I 

Silent, maje.stiral, and slow, 

The white ships haunt it to and fro, 
W ilh all their gdio.stly sai Is unfurled, 
As phantoins from another world 
I launt the dim confines of existence ! 
Hut ah I how few cun <’omprehcnd 
Tlieir signals, or to wliut good end 
From land to land they come and 
go! 

Upon a sea more vast and dark 
'fne spirits of the dead embark, 

All voyaging to unknown coasts, 
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We wave our farewells from the 
shore, ' 

And they depart, and come no more, 
Or come as phantoms and as ghosts. 

Above the darksome sea of death 
Looms the great life that is to be, 
A land of cloud and mystery, 

A dim mirage, with shapes of men 
Long dead, and passed beyond our 
ken. 

Awe-struck wc gaze, and hold our 
breath 

Till the fair pageant vanisheth. 
Leaving us in perplexity, 

And doubtful whether it has been 
A vision of the world unseen, 

Or a bright image of our own 
Against the sky in vapouis thrown. 

Lucifer {singing from the sea). 
Thou didst not make it, thou 
can St not mend it, 

But thou hast the power to end it ! 
The sea is silent, the sea is dis- 
creet, 

Deep it lies at thy very feet ; 

'Fhere is no confessor like unto 
Death ! 

Thou canst not see him, but he is 
near ; 

Thou needest not whisper above thy 
breath, 

And he will hear ; 

He will answer the questions, 

The vague surmises and sug- 
gestions, 

That fill thy soul with doubt and 
fear ! 

Prince Henry, The fisherman, 
who lies afloat, 

With shadowy sail, in yonder boat, 
Is singing softly to the Night 1 
But do I compi‘ehcnd aright 
The meaning of the words he sung 
So sweetly in his native tongue ? 
Ah yes ! the sea is still and deep. 
All things within its bosom sleep ! 
A single step, and all is o’er ; 


A plunge, a bubble, and no moie ; 
And thou, dear Klsie, wilt be free 
Fiom martyrdom and agony, 

Elsie {coming from her chamber 
ttpon the terrace). The night 
is calm and cloudless, 

And still as still can be, 

And the stars come forth to listen 
To the music of the sea. 

They gather, and gather, and 

f ather, 

they crowd the sky, 

And listen, in breathless silence, 

To the solemn litany. 

It begins in rocky caverns, 

As a voice that chants alone 
To the pedals of the organ 
In monotonous undertone ; 

And anon from shelving beaches, 
And shallow sands beyond, 

In snow-white robes upiising 
The ghostly choirs respond. 

And sadly and unceasing 
The mournful voice sings on, 

And the snow-white choirs still 
answer 

Chiiste eleison ! 

Prmcc Henry, Angel of (Uxl ! 
thy finer sense perceives 
Celestial and peipetual harmonies ! 
Thy puicr soul, that trembles and 
believes, 

Hears the archangel’s trumpet ni 
the breeze, 

And whcic the forest lolls, oi 
ocean heaves, 

Cecilia’s oigan sounding inllie seas, ' 
And tongues of prophets speaking 
in the leaves. 

But I hear discord only and 
despair, 

And whispers as of demons in the 
air ! 

At sea. 

It Padrone. The wind upon onr 
quarter lies, 

And on before the freshening gale, 
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That tills the snow-white lateen / /'/a See ! from its Miinmii the 
sail, i luri«lle\in 

Swiftly oiir light felurra tlies. Flashes dovunvaul witlujut uain- 

Atound, the billows biiist and | jn^, 

foam ; ‘ As Liuifer, .son of the numiing 

They lift her o'er the sunken | Fell fnmi the battlements^ of 
rock, i hefiven 1 

They beat her .sides with many a j // Padrone, I must entreat you 
shock, j friends, IhiIow I ^ 

And then upon their flowings <kune The angry storm begins to blow 
They poise her, like a weathei cork ’ ^ I* or the weather < hangi's with the 
Between us and the western skies numn. 

The hills of Corsica arise ; AH tins moining, mUiI noon. 

Eastward, in yomicr long, blue i We hail battling winds, and sudden 

line, I fl.uvs 

The summits of the Apennine, | Struck the sea with their cat’s- 
And southward, and .still far away, ! paw s. 

Salerno, on its sunny hay. t < >nly a little hour ago 

You cannot see it, where it lies. ! 1 was wdiistlmg to Saint Antonio 

Prince Henry, Ah, would that | < .ipful of umd to fiii our 

nevermore mine eyes 

Might see its towers by night or And instea^i of,i biee/e he has sent 

day ! a gale. 

7dsie, Behind tis, dark an<l | i sau Saint I'dmoS 

awfully, ' ^ strO's 

There comes a cloud out of the ' their glnimieunp. lanterns, all 
sea, ! at play 

That bears the form of a huntefi ^ the ttips of the masts and the 

deer, ttp’i of the spats, 

With hide of bnwvn, an<i hoofs of And I knew we slumld have foul 
black, weather t<j«day. 

And antlcns laid upon its bar k, flieerly, my hearties! yy heave ho! 
And fleeing fast and wild w*ith Brail up the mainstiii, and let her 
fcar, g<i 

As if the hounds were on its j Ah the wintis will and Saint An- 
track I j tonio t 

Prince Henry, Fo! while we \ 

Do you Hce that lavornene felucra, 
That veasd to the windward 
yonder, 

Running with her gimwale under? 

I was Icaikmg when the wind oVr- 
tof>k her. 

She had all »;iil set, atnl the only 
wonder 

Is, that at once the sirctiglh of the 
blast 

Did not carry away her masp 
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gaze, It break.s and falls 
In shapele.s.s masges, like the walls 
Of a burnt city. Hroatl and red 
The fires of the descending sun 
Clare through the windows, and 
o’erhead, 

Athwart the vapours, deme anti 
dun, 

Long shafts of silvery light arise, 
Like rafters that support the 
. skies I 
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She is a galley of the Gran 
Diica, 

That, through the fear of the 
Algerines, 

Convoys those lazy brigantines, 

Laden with wme and oil from 
Lucca. 

Now all IS ready, high and low ; 

Blow, blow, good Saint Antonio ! 

Ha ! that is the first dash of the 
ram, 

With a sprinkle of spray above the 
rails, 

Just enough to moisten our sails, 

And make them ready for the 
strain. 

See how she leaps, as the blasts 
overtake her, 

And speeds a\\ay with a bone in 
hci mouth ! 

Now keep her head tow aid the 
south, 

And there is no danger ot bank or 
breaker. 

W ith the breeze behind us, on we 

go; 

Not too much, good Saint An- 
tonio I 


VL 

TJw School oj Salerno. A travel- 
ling ScholasiiL hl^ 

Theses to the gate of the College. 

Scholastic. Theic, that is my 
gauntlet, my banner, my 
shield, 

Hung up as a challenge to all the 
field! 

One hundred and twenty-five 
propositions, 

Which I will maintain with the 
sword of the tongue 

Against all disputants, old and 
young. 

Let us see if doctors or dia- 
lecticians 


Will dare to dispute iny definitions. 

Or attack any one of my learned 
theses. 

Here stand I ; the end shall be as 
God pleases. 

I think I have proved, by profound 
researches, 

The error of all those doctrines so 

VICIOUS 

Of the old Areopagite Dionysius, 

That are making such terrible 
work in the churches, 

liy Michael the Stammerer sent 
from the East, 

And done into Latin by that 
Scottish beast, 

Johannes Duns Scotus, who dares 
to maintain, 

In the face of the truth, <ind error 
infernal, 

That the universe is and must be 
eternal : 

At first laying down, as a fact 
fundament ril, 

That nothing with God can be 
accidental ; 

Then asserting that God before 
the creation 

Could not have existed, because it 
is plain 

That, had he existed, he would 
nave created ,* 

Which is begging the question that 
should be debated, 

And moveth me less to anger than 
laughter. 

All nature, he holds, is a rcspiia- 
tion 

Of the Spirit of God, who, in 
breathing, hereafter 

Will inhale it into his bosom 
again, 

So that nothing but God alone will 
remain. 

And therein he t'ontradicleth him- 
self ; 

For he 0[>ens the whole discussion 
by stating, 
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That God can only exist in creat- 
ing. 

That question I think J have laid 
on the shelf ! 

{He goes out. Two Dot toTS i OfHC 

in disputingy and followed hy 

^uptls,) 

Doctor Serafim, I, with the 
Doctor Seraphic, maintain, 

That a word which is only con- 
ceived in the brain 

Is a type of eternal Generation ; 

The spoken word is the Incarna- 
tion. 

Doctor Cherubim, What do I 
care for the Doctor Seiaphic, 

With all his wordy chaffer and 
traffic ? 

Doctor Serafim, You make but 
a paltry show of resistance ; 

Universals have no real existence I 

Doctor Cherubino, Your words 
are but idle and empty 
chatter ; 

Ideas are eternally joinc<l to 
matter ! 

Doctor Scrafino. May the Lord 
have mercy on your posi- 
tion, 

You wretched, wrangling culler of 
herbs I 

Doctor Cherubino, May he send 
your soul to eternal perdition, 

For your Treatise on the irregular 
Verbs. 

[They rush out fighting. Two 
Scholars come in,) 

First Scholar, Monte Cassino, 
then, is your College. 

What think you of ours here at 
Salem ? 

Second Scholar, To tell the truth, 

1 arrived so lately, 

I hardly yet have had time to 
discern. 

Si8 


So much at least, 1 am bound to 
acknou lcdg<‘ : 

The air seems hcalthyt the build- 
ings stately, 

And on the ^\hole 1 like it greatly. 

First Scholar, Yes, the air is 
sweet : the Calabrian hills 

Send us down puffs of mountain 
air ; 

And in summer-time the .sea-brcc£e 
fills 

With its coolness cIoi.ster and 
court and stiuarc. 

Then at every season of the year 

There are (.rowels of gursts and 
travellers here ; 

Pilgrims, and mendicant fnai.i,ami 
traders 

From the Levant, with hgs and 
wine, 

And hands of wounded and shk 
Crusaders, 

Coming ha< k from Palestine. 

Set and Sihotar, And w hat aie 
the studies pursue? 

What is the <<iurse >ou here go 
through ? 

First Sihfdau Th(* tirst three 
years of the < ollegr (ouHt; 

Are given to L(»gi* ahme, as the 
stairc'o 

Of all that h noble, and wise, and 
true. 

Second Scholar, I'hat .scents 
rather strange, 1 must confess, 

In a Medical .SduKd ; yet, never- 
theless, 

You doubtle&s have reasons for 
that. 

First Si holar, O yes t 

For none but a clever dialectician 

Can hofKi to laicomc a great 
physician ; 

'fhat has been settled long ago. 

Logic makes an ini|Kirtant intrt 

Of the mystery of the healing Art ; 

For without it how could you hope 
to show 
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That nobody knows so much as 
you know ? 

After this there are five years 
more 

Devoted wholly to medicine, 

With lectures on chirurgical lore, 
And dissections of the bodies of 
swine, 

As likest the human form divine. 
Second Scholar, What are the 
books now most in vogue ? 
First Scholar, Quite an extensive 
catalogue ; 

Mostly, however, books of our 
own ; 

As Gariopontus’ Passionanus, 

And the writings of Matthew 
Platearius ; 

And a volume universally known 
As the Regimen of the School of 
Salem, 

For Robert of Normandy written 
in terse 

And very elegant Latin verse. 
Kach of these writings has its 
turn. 

And when at length we have 
finished these, 

Then comes the struggle for dc- 
, grees, 

With all the oldest and ablest 
critics ; 

The public thesis and disputation, 
Question, and answer, and explana- 
tion 

Of a passage out of Hippociates, 
Or Aristotle’s Analytics. 

There the triumphant M agister 
stands I 

A book is solemnly placed in his 
hands, 

On which he swears to follow the 
rule 

And ancient forms of the good old 
School ; 

To report if any confeciionarius 
Mingles his drugs with matters 
various, 


And to visit his patients twice a 
day, 

And once in the night, if they live 
in town, 

And if they are poor, to take no 
pay. 

Having faithfully promised these, 

His head is crowned with a laurel 
crowm ; 

A kiss on his cheek, a ring on his 
hand, 

The Magister Artium et Physices 

Goes forth from the school like a 
lord of the land. 

And now, as we have the w'hole 
morning before us. 

Let us go in, if you make no ob- 
jection, 

And listen awhile to a learned 
prelection 

On Marcus Aurelius Cassiodorus. 

{They go in. Enter LirciFEK as a 
JJocior.) 

iMcifer, This is the great School 
of Salem ! 

A land of wrangling and of quar- 
jcls, 

Of brains that seethe, and hearts 
that burn, 

Where every emulous scholar 
hears, 

In every breath that comes to his 
ears. 

The rustling of anoth<‘r’s laurels ! 

The air of the place is called saiu- 
biious ; 

The neighbourhood of Vesuvius 
lends it 

An odour volcanic, that rather 
mends it, 

And the buildings have an aspect 
lugubrious, 

That inspires a feeling of awe and 
tenor 

Into the heart of the beholflei, 

And befits such an ancient home- 
stead of error, 
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Wheie the old falsehoods moulder 
and smoulder, 

And yearly by many hundretl 
hands 

Are carried a^\ay, in tlie /oal of 
youth, 

And sown like tares in the field of 
truth, 

To blossom and lipen in other 
lands. 

What ha\e we heie, affixed to the 

The challenj^e of some seholasto’ 
wnght, 

Who washes to hoki a public 
debate 

On sundry (piestions wron^ or 
right I 

Ah, now this is my great delight I 

F<^r 1 have often observed of late 

That such discussions end in a 
fight. 

Let us see what the learned vNag 
miiintains 

With siK.h a prodigal waste of 
brains. 

( h'e<jfi ^ . ) 


Of :i tiuth It almost makes me 
laugh. 

To see men leaving the golden 
giain 

To gather in piles the pitiful < haff 

That old P(*ter faunbau! thiashed 
with his brain, 

To have it caught up and lossecl 
again 

On the horns of the Dumb Ox ot 
t cdogne ! 

Kut my gueas ajipio.u h I there is 
m the air 

A fragrance, like that of t)u‘ Hcau 
tiful tkirden 

Of Pamdi .e, in the da) .lhatweie! 

An otiiuir of inma em <», and ol 

And of lo\r, and faith that never 
fads. 

Such as thf' flesh )ouu 5 ' heart 
e\hak’ . 

Before jt !<egiu. wither and 
iiaiden * 

f t ann<»t lucstthe an h an atmo- 
sphere f 

My s(ail H fdleti '..oh a nameless 


‘Whether angels in mo\ing from 
plju e to jilaee 

Pass through the nUerinediate 
space ; 

Whether (*od himself is the author 
of evil, 

Or w'hether that is the work of the 
Devil; 

When, where, and wherefore Lu«‘i- 
f<,‘r fell, 

And whether h<‘ now* is < hained in 
helld 

I think I can answer that ciueslion 
well I i 

So long as the boastful Innmm 
mind j 

Consents in such milks as this to 
. Krint), 

1 Sit very firmly upon my throne ! | 


leai. 

'fhat. after all iii) iioulde and 
pam. 

After all my lentle . » endeavour, 
'fhe youngest, Lutvut m<uI of the* 
twain, 

'I he mo4t ethereal, ime.t divine, 
Will escape from my h*mds foi 
ever and ever. 

But the other 1% aiready mine 1 
i ei him live lo eonupl ht . i.u cs 
Bieathing among them, with i vei) 
breath, 

Weakneioi, ratluvlinee., and tin* 
base 

Ami pu^iilkinlmcms fear of death. 

I know his immrei and 1 lm»w 
That of ail whe* m my ministry 
W’ander the great earth U* and fro, 
And on my erramks tome and go, 
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The safest and subtlest are such 
as he. 

{EnlerVm^CE. H’W'Rr^ afui Elsie, 
with attendants.) 

Prmce He^iry. Can you direct 
us to Friar Angelo ? 

Lucifer. He stands before you. 

Prince Henry. Then you know 
our purpose. 

I am Prince Henry of Hoheneck, 
and this 

The maiden that I spake of in my 
letters. 

Lucifer. It is a very grave and 
solemn business ! 

We must not be precipitate. Does 
she 

Without compulsion, of her o^vn 
free will, ^ 

Consent to this ? 

Prince Henry. Against all oppo- 
sition, 

Against all prayers, entreaties, 
protestations. 

She will not be persuaded. 

Lucifer, That is strange I 

Have you thought well of it ? 

Htsic, I come not here 

To argue, but to die. Your busi- 
ness is not 

To question, but to kill me. 1 am 
ready. 

I am impatient to be gone from 
here 

Ere any thoughts of earth disturb 
again 

The spirit of tranquillity within me. 

Prince Henry. Would I had not 
come here I Would I were dead, 

And thou wert in thy cottage in 
the forest, 

And hadst not known me 1 Why 
have I done this 

Let me go back and die. 

Elsie, It cannot be ; 

Not if these cold, flat stones on 
which we tread 


Were coulters heated white, and 
yonder gateway 

Flamed like a furnace with a seven- 
fold heat. 

1 must fulfil my purpose. 

Prince Henry. I forbid it ; 

Not one step farther. For 1 only 
meant 

To put thus far thy courage to the 
proof. 

It is enough. I, too, have strength 
to die, 

For thou hast taught me ! 

Elsie, O my Prince ! remember 

Your promises. Let me fulfil my 
errand. 

You do not look on life and death 
as I do. 

There are two angels, that attend 
unseen 

Each one of us, and in great books 
lecord 

Our good and evil deeds. I le who 
writes down 

The good ones, after every action 
closes 

His volume, and ascends with it to 
God. 

The other keeps his dreadful day- 
book open 

Till sunset, that we may repent ; 
which doing, 

The recoid of the action fades 
away, 

And leaves a line of white across 
the page. 

Now if my act be good, as I bc- 
licve, 

It cannot be recalled. It is al- 
ready 

Scaled up in heaven, as a good 
deed accomplished. 

The rest is yours. Why wait you ? 
1 am ready. 

( To her attendants.) 

Weep not, my friends ! rather re- 
joice with me. 

B3 
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I shall not feel the paiiu hut shall 
lie 

And >ou will have anolluT htend 
in heaven. 

Then start not at the < leaking of 
the door 

Thiough which I pass. 1 see what 
lies beyond it. 

( To PKINCK llbNKY.; 

And you, O Prim o ! ]>ear h.M k ni> 
honison 

Unto iny father’s h<ms<*, and all 
\\ithin it. 

This morning in tin? ihuoli I 
prayed for them, 

After confession, after ahsohi 
lion, 

When my whole soul was white, 1 
prayed for them. 

t'lod w’ill take care of them, th€*y 
need me not. 

And in your life let my remem- 
brance linger, 

As .something not to liunible ami 
disturb it, 

But to tomplete it, adding Ide to 
life. 

And if at times Ixiside the evening 
fire 

You see my fate among the other 
faces, 

last it not be regardeti as a ghost 

That haunts your house, hut as a 
gue.st that loves you, 

Nay, even as one of your own 
family, 

Without whose presence iheie were 
something wanting. 

I have no more to say. Let us go 
in. 

Prime Hemy, Friar Angelo I 
^ 1 clnirge you on your life, 

Believe not what she s,iys, for she 
is math 

And comes here not to die, hut to 
be healed. 

Elsk. Alas I Brince Henry! 


ifof . 

this way, 

in u'lik I.i cugK, 
thuiyis Bhlnu. ni.NKV bm.k 
tind t /co'j ///c 

i'nme Heiny, (bme! and ihtt 
light ot ail my life gone with 
her I 

A sudden daikness falls upon the 
world I 

t>, what a \ilc ami abjei t thing 
am 1, 

That jmnhaa* length nt at 

Ml* h a » t» 1 ! 

Xoi by bei death ahm*'. but bs the 
diMih 

all that \ goud and tine and 
nnhif m me ! 

Ail manbuod, exf ellcm i\ and selB 
I, 

All hoe, and faitli. and hope, and 
lo'aH are d«*ud ! 

.Ml my dome, laihdily <4 natuu; 

B) tins i>ne a«'l i* foiteiled ftn 
e\ cr. 

I am a Bnm e m nothing, but in 
name ! 

\ ih Me a/iemiinT.) 

\\ liy tiid )ou let fhi ^ horrible deed 
\*r done t 

Why did >015 not lay hold on her. 
and k* ep hn 

From lelLdMlrm lion ' Angelo! 
mnrderri ! 

o/ fkr tnnnoi 

//o 

/'All* fse/MiWi, Farewell, dear 
Brume 1 fare w ell ! 

/Viisrcif i/tnf/, Imbar the door! 
L$4fi/eK It k t<«i liite ! 

/ViWiit /if my* U shall nut 

be lo<i late ! 

< /V/ir/ buf ff Me o/*m and 
at. I 
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The Cottage in the Odenwald, 
Ursula spinning. Summer 
afternoon. A table spread. \ 

Ursula. I have marked it well,— 
it must be true, — 

Death never takes one alone, but 
two ! I 

Whenever he enters in at a door, | 
Under roof of gold or roof of j 
thatch, I 

He always leaves it upon the latch, 
And comes again ere the year is 
o’er. 

Never one of a household only ! 
Perhaps it is a mercy of God, 

Lest the dead there under the sod, 

In the land of strangers, should be 
lonely ! 

Ah me ! 1 think I am lonelier here I 
It is hard to go, but harder to ! 
stay ! 

Were it not for the children, 1 
should pray 

That Death would take me within 
the year ! 

And Gottlieb 1 — he is at work all 
day, 

In the sunny field, or the forest 
murk, 

But I know that his thoughts are 
far away, 

I know that his heart is not in his 
work ! 

And when he comes home to me at 
night 

lie IS not cheery, but sits and 
sighs, 

And I see the great tears m his 

eyes, 

And try to be cheerful for his sake. 
Only the children’s hearts are light. 
Mine is weary, and ready to break. 
God help us ! I hope we have done 
right ; 

We thought we were acting for the 
best I i 

{Looking through the open door. ) ^ 

S»3 


Who is it coming under the trees ? 

A man, in the Prince’s livery 
dressed 1 

He looks about him with doubtful 
face, 

As if uncertain of the place. 

He stops at the beehives now he 
sees 

The garden gate he is going 
past I 

Can he be afraid of the bees ? 

No ; he IS coming m at last ! 

He fills my heart with strange 
alarm ! 

{Enter a Forester. ) 

Forester. Is this the temuil 
Gottlieb’s farm? 

Ursula This is his faim, and I 
his wife. 

Pray sit. What may youi business 
bo? 

Forester. News from the Prince ! 

Ursula. Of death or life ? 

Forester. You put your questions 
eagerly ! 

Ursula. Answer me, then I How 
is the Prince ? 

Forester. I left him only two 
hours since 

Homeward returning down the 
river, 

As strong and w^ell as if God, the 
Giver, 

Had given him bark his youth 
again. 

Ursula (despairing). 'PhfMi 
Klbie, my poor child, is dead I 

Forester. That, my good woman , 
I have not said. 

Don’t cross the bridge till )'ou 
come to it, 

Is a proverb old, and of excellent 
wit. 

Ursula. Keep me lU) longci in 
this pain 1 

lurrestcf . 1 1 is true your daughter 
is no more ; 
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That is, the peasant she was he- If thou so ’tnas no fault of 

fore, luiiK* ; 

Ursula. Alas ! I aiu bnn])Ic and At this wry moment^ while f sjM.*ak» 
lowly bred, They .no sailing' homeward <io\vn 

I am poor, distracted, and feu loin, | the Rhine, 

And it is not well that you ot the j in a splendid bar^^c, with golden 
court ’ prow, 

Should mock me thus, and make a j Ami decked with banneis white 
sport ^ j and red 

Of a joyless mothei whose <hild is j A.> the colours on your <laughter‘s 
dead, ^ < berk, 

For >ou, too, weie of mother born ! Th<*y < all luu the Lad> Ain ia now ; 
Jumwlt';. Your daughtei Ines, F<»r the Pnm e in Saleimv made a 
and the Piince is w<‘n I ^ ^ ^ow* 

^’ou will lc.irii ere long how it *tH ^ That KI a’e only would lx* wed, 
befell. f r\u/a, Jesu Maria! what a 

lier heart for a moment never ' (Jiangc, 

failed; 1 AiIseemstonu\M»weudamlnirange: 

But when they reached Salerno’s /-e^M/rv. I saw her stamhng on 
gale, thedeik, 

The i^rincc’s nobler self prevailed, Bemeath an awnir»gu>o! ami shaily ; 
And saved her for a nobler fate. lier < ap of velvet t ou}<{ not hokl 
And he was healed, in his despair, 1‘he tie .sen of her hair of gold, 
Bythetomdiof St. Matthew’ss.u ied ‘Hiat flowed and floated like the 
bones; ^trean 1 , 

Though I think the long title m the Ami fell in masra's ti<»wn hei mu k* 
ojKui air, Au fair ami lovely did she seem 

That pilgrimage tiver stotks ami As in a story or a dream 

stonc.s, i mune beautiful and foreign lady. 

In the miracle must ( oine in fm a j And the Briine hHiketi gram! 
share ! I and proml, 

Ursula. Virgin! wh<» lovot the Anri waved his hamt thus to the 
p(K>r and lowly, crowd 

If the loud cry of a mothei’s heart That glided and shouted horn the 
Can ever ascend to where thou art, ' ?»horr, 

Into thy blessed hands and holy ; All down the river, long and loud. 
Receive my prayer of pr.itse and ! Ursula. We shall Vhold our 
thanksgiving ! rhild once nnrre ; 

Let the hands that Imre our Saviour She not dead ! She is not disid i 
beai it Chni, listening, must have over* 

Into the awful present c of iM ; heard 

For thy feet with holiness are shod, The prayers, that, without sound <ir 
And if thou bearest it he vvull wt^rd, 

hear it j (jur hearts in scciety have said ! 

Our child who was dead again is j <>» bring me to her ; for mine eyes 
living 1 ; Are hungry to behold her face; 

Urtraier. 1 did not tell you she My very houI within me <nei; 
was dead ; .My May hands wmi to caress her, 
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To see her, ga7e at her, and bless 
her ; 

Dear Elsie, child of God and grace! 
(Goes 07d toward the gar de7i,) 

Forestep', There goes the good 
woman out of her head ; 

And Gottlieb’s supper is waiting 
here ; 

A very capacious flagon of beer, 

And a very portentous loaf of bread. 

One would say his grief did not 
much oppress him. 

Here's to the health of the Prince, 
(jod bless him ’ 

( He drifiks,) 

Ha I it buzzes and stings like a 
hornet ! 

And what a scene there, through 
the dooi ’ 

The forest behind and the garden 
before, 

And midway an old man of thiee- 
score, 

With a wife and children that 
caress him. 

Let me try still fuither to cheer and 
adorn it 

With a merry, echoing blast of my 
comet ! 

(ihes out bUnvipiji^ his lumu) 

The Castle of 'Vautd>erg opj the 
R hi Pie, PRINCK Hknkv aud 
1C LSI K stapidipig on the ter/'aee at 
e'i'epiing. The soinid of belh 
heardyVopn a distopice. 

Prince Henpy, We are alone. 
The wedding guests 

Hide down the hill, with plumes and 
cloaks, 

And the descending dark invests | 

The Niederwald, and all the nests 

Among its hoar and haunted oaks. 
Klsie, What bells are those, that 
ring so slow, 

So mellow, musical, and low ? 


Prince Henry, They aie the bells 
of Geisenheim, 

That with their melancholy chime 
Ring out the curfew of the sun. 
Elsie, Listen, beloved. 

Prince Henry, They are done. 
Dear Elsie ! many years ago 
Those same soft bells at eventide 
Rang m the ears of Charlemagne, 
As, seated by Fastrada’s side 
At Ingelheim, in all his pride 
He heard their sound with secret 
pain. 

Elsie. Their voices only speak to 
me 

Of peace and deep tranquillity, 

And endless confidence in thee. 
Ppintc Henp-y, Thou knowest 
the story of her ring, 

How, when the court went back to 
Ai\, 

Fastrada died ; and how the king 
Sat watching by her night and day 
Till into one of the blue lakes. 
Which water that delicious land, 
They cast the ring drawn from her 
hand ; 

And the great monarch sat serene 
And sad beside the fated shore, 
Nor left the land for evermore. 
Elsie. That was true love. 

Pritice [ I cpiry. For him the queen 
Ne’er did wdiat thou hast done for 
me. 

Elsie, Wilt thou as fond and faith- 
ful be ? 

Wilt thou so love me after death? 
ppince Hepipy, In life’s delight, 
in death’s dismay, 

In storm and sunshine, niglu and 

In health, m sickness, m decay, 
Here and hereafter, 1 am thine ! 
Thou hast Fastrada’s ring. Beneath 
I The calm blue waters of thine eyes 
Deep in thy steadfast soul it lies, 
And, undisturbed by this world’s 
breath, 
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With magic light its jewels shine ! I Vet in my memory from afar 
This golden ring, which thou hast i Is shining on us hke a star. 

worn ! linger not. For while I speak, 

Upon thy finger since the morn, | A sheeted spectre white and tali, 
Is but a symbol and a semblance, i The cold mist, climbs the (‘ustle 
An outward fashion, a remem- wall, 


brance, 

Of what thou wearest within unseen, 
O my Fastrada, O my queen I 
Behold ! the hill-tops all aglow 
With purple and with amethyst ; 
While the whole valley deep below 
Is filled, and seems to overflow, 
With a fast-rising tide of mist. 

The evening air grows damp and 
chill ; 

Let us go in. 

/i/su. Ah, not so soon. 

See yonder fire I it is the moon 
Slow rising o’er the eastern hill. 

It glimmers on the forest tips, 

And through the dewy foliage drips 
In little rivulets of light, ; 

And makes the heart in love with ^ 
night. 

Prince Henry. Oft on this ter- 
race, when the day 
Was closing, have I stood and 
gazed, 

And seen the landscape fade away, 
And the white vapours rise and 
drown 

Hamlet and vineyard, tower and 
town, 

While far above the hill-tops blazed. 
But then anothei hand than thine ; 
Was gently held and clasped in 
mine ; 

Another head upon my breast 
Was laid, as thine is now, at rest. 
Why dost thou lift those tender eyes 
With so much sorrow and surprise? 

A minstrel’s, not a maiden’s hand, 
Was that which in my own was 
pressed. 

A manljr form usurped thy plat*e, 

A beautiful, but bearded face, 

That now is in the Holy Land, 


And lays his hand upon thy cheek ! 
( They in. | 


EPILOGUE. 

THK TWO RErOKimVi; AX<;hLs 
ASChNDINO. 

The Ahj^cI ([f ( fooj / { 7t7/// 

cicuui hNfh). (lod sent his 
messenger the rain, 

And said unto the mountain hrook, 
‘Rise up, and from thy i averns look 
And leap, \Mth naked, snow-white 
fe<*t, 

From tht‘ tool hills into the heat 
Of the hroail, arid plain/ 

(Jod sent his messenger of faith, 
And uhispered in the maulen’s 
lieart, 

* Ki.se up, and look from wliere thou 
art, 

I And scatter with unselfish hands 
1 I’hy freshne.ss on the barren sand » 

; And wditudes of Leath.‘ 

' O beauty of holiness, 

Of self-forgetfulness, of lowliness i 
( > jx>wer of meekness, 

W’hose very gentleness and weak- 
ness 

Are like the yielding, hut irresistible 
air I 

Upon the pages 

Of the sealed volume that I U-ar 
The deed divine 
1% written in (characters of gold, 
That never shad grow old, 

Hut through all ages 
Hum and shine, 







With soft effulgence ! 

O God ! it IS thy indulgence 
That fills the world with the bliss 
Of a good deed like this ! 

The Angel of Evil Deeds (with 
o;pen book). Not yet, not yet 
Is the red sun wholly set, 

But evermore recedes, 

While open still I bear 
The Book of Evil Deeds, 

To let the breathings of the upper 
air 

Visit its pages and erase 
The records from its face ’ 

Fainter and fainter as 1 gaze 
In the bioad blaze 
The glimmering landscape shines, 
And below me the black rivei 
Is hidden by wreaths of vapour ! 
Fainter and fainter the black lines 
Begin to quiver 

Along the whitening surface of the 
paper ; 

Shade after shade 
The terrible words grow faint and 
fade, 

And in their place 
Runs a white space 1 

Down goes the sun I 
Hut the soul of one, 


Who by repentance 
Has escaped the dreadful sentence, 
Shines bright below me as I look. 
It is the end ! 

With closed book 
To God do I ascend. 

Lo I over the mountain steeps 
A dark, gigantic shadow sweeps 
Beneath my feet ; 

A blackness inwardly brightening 
With sullen heat, 

As a storm-cloud lurid with light- 
ning. 

And a cry of lamentation, 

Repeated and again repeated, 
Deep and loud 
' As the reverbeiation 
I Of cloud answ Cling unto cloud, 

1 Swells and lolls away m the dis- 
tance, 

As if the sheeted 
Lightning retreated, 

Baffled and th waited by the wind’s 
resistance. 

It is Lucifer, 

The son of mystery ; 

And since God suffers him to be, 
He, too, is God’s minister, 

And labours for some good 
By us not understood 1 
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A Chamber in ihe Wartburg^ 
Morning. Martin Luthkr, 
writing 

Martin lMthe7\ Our God, a 
Tower of Strength is he, 

A goodly wall and weapon ; 
From all our need he helps us free, 
That now to us doth happen. 
The old evil foe 
Doth in earnest grow, 

In grim armour dight, 

Much guile and great might ; 
On earth there is none like him. 
O yes ; a tower of strength indeed, 
A present help in all our need, 

A sword and buckler is our God. 
Innocent men have walked unshod 
O’er burning ploughshares, and 
have trod 

Unharmedon serpents intheir path, 
And laughed to scorn the Devil’s 
wrath ! 

Safe in this Wartburg tower I stand 
Where God hath led me by the hand, 
And look down, with a hcai t at eas<‘, 
Over the pleasant neighbourhoods, 
Over the vast Thuringian Woods, 
With flash of liver, and gloom of 
trees, 

With castles crowning the dk/y 
heights, 

And farms and pastoral delights, 
And the morning pouring every- 
where 

Its golden glory on the air. 


Safe, yes, safe am I here at last, 
Safe from the ovcrwh(*lining blast 
Of the moutlis of 1 lell, that foIl(m‘<‘d 
me fast. 

And the howling (hunons of despaii , 
That hunted me like a beast to his 
lair. 

Of our own might we nothing <'an : 

We s<H>n art* unprotected ; 

There fighuah for us the* right 
Man, 

Whom (iod himself elected. 
Wiio is he ? ye <*\rlaiin ; 
Christus is hi.s name, 

Lord of Saliaoth, 

\’ery < Jod in froth ; 

The field he holds for ever. 

Nothing can vex the Devil more 
'J'han the name of Him whom ue 
adore. 

1'herefore doth k delight me lR*st 
'Fo stand in theehoir among the re.st, 
With the ^reat organ truinjieting 
'riirough Its metallic and 

sing ; 

I£t Verbum earo fiutum ev// 

These words the Devil ratinot 
endure, 

For he knoweth their meaning wcdl ’ 
Him they trouble and repel, 

II s they comfort and allure ; 

And happy it were, if our delight 
Were as great an his affright t 
Yea, music is thc^ Prophets’ art ; 
Among the gifts that < lod hath icent, 
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One of the most magnificent ! 

It calms the agitated heart ; 
Temptations, evil thoughts, and all 
The passions that disturb the soul, 
Are quelled by its divine control, 
As the Evil Spirit fled from Saul, 
And his distemper was allayed, 
When David took his harp and 
played. 

This world may full of Devils be, 
All ready to devour us ; 

Yet not so sore afraid are we, 

They shall not overpower us. 
Tnis WorlcPs Prince, howe’er 
Fierce he may appear, 
lie can harm us not. 

He is doomed, God wot ! 

One little word can slay him ! 

Incredible it seems to some 
And to myself a mystery, 

That suen weak flesh and blood 
as we, 

Armed with no other shield or 
sword, 

Or other weapon than the Word, 
Should combat and should over- 
come 

A spirit powerful as he I 
He summons forth the Pope of 
Rome 

With all his diabolic crew, 

His shorn and shaven retinue 
Of priests and children of the dark ; 
Kill ! kill ! they cry, the J leresiarch, 
Who rouseth up all Christendom 
Against us; and at one fell blow 
Seeks the whole Chundi to over- 
throw I 

Not yet ; my hour is not yet come. 

Yesterday in an idle mood, 

Hunting with others in the wood, 

I did not pass the hours in vain, 
For in the very heart of all 
The joyous tumult raised around, 
Shouting of men, and baying of 
hound, 


And the bugle’s blithe and cheery 
call, 

And echoes answering back again, 
From crags of the distant mountain 
chain, — 

In the very heart of this, I found 
A mystery of grief and pam. 

It was an image of the power 
Of Satan, hunting the world about, 
With his nets and traps and well- 
trained dogs, 

His bishops and priests and theo- 
logues, 

And all the rest of the rabble rout, 
Seeking whom he may devour ! 
Enough have I had of hunting 
hares, 

Imough of these hours of idle 
miith, 

Enough of nets and traps and 
gins ! 

The only hunting of any worth 
Is where I can pieice with javelins 
The running foxes and wolves and 
bears, 

The whole iniquitous troop of 
beasts, 

The Roman Pope and the Roman 
priests 

That sorely infest and afflict the 
earth ! 

Ye nuns, ye singing birds of the 
air I 

The fowler hath (‘aught yon in his 
snare, 

And keeps you safe in his gilded 
('age, 

Singing the song tliat never tires, 
To lure down others from their 
nests; 

How ye flutter and beat your 
breasts, 

Warm and soft with young desires, 
Against the cruel pitiless wires, 
Reclaiming your lost hei itage ! 
llehold I a hand unbais the door, 
Ye shall be captives held no 
more. 
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The Word they shall perforce let 
Stand, 

And little thanks they merit ! 

For He is with us in the land, 

With gifts of his own Spirit \ 
Though they take our life, 
Goods, honours, child and wife, 
Let these pass away, 

Little gain have they ; 

The Kingdom still remaineth ! 

Yea, it remaineth for evermore, 
However Satan may rage and roar, 
Though often he whisjxTS in my 
ears : 

What if thy doctrines false should 
be? 

And wrings from me a biller sweat. 
Then I put him to flight with jeers. 
Saying: Saint Satan! pray for 
me ; 

If thou thinkesi I am not saved yet ! 

And my mortal foes that lie in wait 
In every avenue and gate I 
As to that odious monk, John 
Tetzel, 

Hawking about his hollow \vares 
Like a huckster at village fairs, 
And those mischievous fellows, 
Wetzel, 

Campanus, Carlstadt, Martin (*el- 
larius, 

And all the busy, multifarious 
Heretics, and disciples of Arius, 
Half-learned, dun(’e-boId, diy and 
hard, 

They are not worthy of my regard, 
Poor and humble as I am. 

But ah ! Krasiuus of Rotterdam, 
He is the vilest miscreant 
That ever walked this woild be- 
low I 


A Momus, making his mock and 
mow 

At Papist and at Pr<»testant, 
Sneering at St. John and St. Paul, 
At God and Man, at one and all; 
And yet as hollow and false and 
drear. 

As a cracked pitcher to the ear, 
And ever growing worse and worse ! 
Whenever I pray, I prayfor a curse 
On Erasmus, the insincere ! 

Philip Melancthon ! thou alone 
Faithful among the faithless known, 
'I'hee I hail, and only thee I 
Behold the record of us three I 
AV’y <7 7uHia Philippm^ 

AVf w>/<’ tvvA/v ; 

verba sine re / 

My Philip, prayest thou for me? 
Lifted above all earthly care, 

Fioin these high regions of tlie air, 
Among tlu; birds that day and night 
Hpon the branches of htll trees 
Sing their lauds and litanies, 
I’raisinj^ God with all their might, 
My Philip, unto thcc I write. 

i My Philip! thou who kitowest l>est 
All that is passing in this breast; 

! 'Fhc spiritual agonies, 

'riir. inward death}*, the inward 
I heil, 

And the divine new hirthn a** well, 
* 1 hat surely follow after these, 

I As after winter follows spring ; 
j My Philip, in the night lime sing 
, ’llii'4 ;amg of the Loid I semi to 
j thee, 

' And I vv ill sing it hr thy sake, 
l ntii our answering voices make 
I A gitirious antiplumy, 

' And I horal chant td victory ! 
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FLOWER-DE-LUCE. 

Beautiful lily, dwelling by still 
rivers, 

Or solitary mere, 

Or where the sluggish meadow- 
brook delivers 

Its waters to the weir ! 

Thou laughest at the mill, the whir 
and worry 

Of spindle and of loom, 

And the great wheel that toils amid 
the hurry 

And rushing of the flume. 

Bom in the purple, born to joy 
and pleasance, 

Thou cost not toil nor spin, 

But makest glad and radiant with 
thy presence 

The meadow and the lin. 

The wind blows, and uplifts thy 
drooping banner, 

And round thee throng and run 

The rushes, the green yeomen of 
thy manor, 

The outlaws of the sun. 

The burnished diagon-fiy is thine 
attendant, 

And tilts against the field, 

And down the^ listed sunbeam rides 
resplendent 

With steel-blue mail and shield. 

Thou art the Iris, fair among the 
fairest, 

Who, armed with golden rod 

And winged with the rele.stial 
aiture, bearest 

I'he message of some < kid. 


Thou art the Muse, who far from 
crowded cities 

Hauntest the sylvan streams, 
Playing on pipes of reed the artless 
ditties 

That come to us as dreams. 

[ O flower-de-luce, bloom on, and 
! let the river 

Linger to kiss thy feet ! 

I O flower of song, bloom on, and 
I make for ever 

The world more fair and sweet. 


PALINGENESIS. 

I LAV Upon the headland-height, 
and listened 

To the incessant sobbing of the sea 

In caverns under me, 

And watched the waves, that 
tossed and fled and glistened, 

Until the rolling meadow^s of ame- 
thyst 

Melted away in mist. 

Then suddenly, as one from sleep, 
I started; 

For round about me all the sunny 
capes 

Seemed peopled with the shapes 

Of those whom I had known in 
days departed, 

Apparelled in the loveliness whicli 
gleams 

On faces seen in dreams. 
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A moment only, and the light find 
glory 

Faded away, and the disconsolate 
shore 

Stood lonely as 1>eforc ; 

And the wild-roses of the promon- 
tory 

Around me shuddcrerl in the w ind, 
and shed 

Their petals of pale red. 

There was an old belief that in the 
embers 

Of all things their primordial form 
exists, 

And cunning alchemists 

Could re-create the rose with all its 
members 

From its own ashes, but withotit 
the bloom, 

Without the lost perfume. 

Ah me ! what wonder-working, 
occult sciem e 

Can from the ashes in our hearts 
once more 

The rose of youth r<‘stoti* ? 

What craft of alchemy can bid 
defiant e 

'fo tune and change, and for a 
single hour 

Renew this phanttnn-dower ; 

‘ 0, give me bat^k/ I t rinl, Mhe 
vanished splentkmr^, 

The breath of morn, .ind the extjl 
tant strife, 

When the swift stream of life 

Hotmd» oVr its locky channel, and 
surrendtns 

The pond, with all its lilies, for the 
leap 

Into the unknown deep ' ^ 

And the mi answered, with a 
lamentation, 

Like some old prophet wailing, and 
it mild, 

* Alas ! thy youth k dead ! 


e i? Buu* 

It breathes no more, its heart has 
IK) pulsation ; 

In the (lark places with the dead 
of ol(i 

It lies forever cold V 

'Fhen said I, * From its consecrated 
cerements 

I will not drag this sacred dust 
again. 

( )nly to give me pain ; 

IhU, still nnnemhenng all the lost 
endearments, 

<h> on my uay, like one who looks 
Ix’fons 

And turns to wiTp no more.’ 

Into what land of harvests, what 
plantations 

bright with autumnal foliage and 
the glow 

<M sunsets burning low*; 

beneath hat midnight skies, w hose 
< onstellations 

Light up the spacious avenues be- 
tween 

'riiis world and the unseen ! 

Amid what friendly greetings and 
ca iCiCs, 

What houseliolds, though not alien, 
yet not mine, 

W hat bowers of rent divine; 

'fo u hat temptations in lone wilder- 
nesses, 

U fial famine of the heart, w hat 
pain and k»s4. 

The liearing of what cross I 

I do not know; nor will I vainly 
cfuestion 

'fhose pages of the mystic bm»k 
which hold 

l*he uuty still untold. 

Hui without rash ismjecture or 
*‘UKK*’**bon 

Turn its laM kaies in reverence 
and good heed, 

Cntil * I'be Ismi’ I read. 





THE BRIDGE OF CLOUD. 

Bukn, O evenin;.; hearth, and 
waken 

Pleasant visions as of old ! 
Though the house by winds be 
shaken, 

Safe 1 keep this room of gold I 

Ah, no longer wiz<ird Fancy 
Builds her castles in the air, 
Luring me by necromancy 
Up the never-ending stair I 

But, instead, she builds me bridges 
Over many a daik ravine, 

Where beneath the gusty ridges 
Cataracts dash and roar unseen. 

And f cross them, little heeding 
Blast of wind or torrent’s roar, 
As I follow the receding 
Footsteps that have gone before. 

Naught avails the imploring ges- 
ture, 

Naught avails the cry of pain I 
When I touch the flying vesture, 
’Tis the gray robe of the rain. 

Baffled I return, and, leaning 
O’er the parapets of cloud, 
Watch the mist that^ intervening 
Wraps the valley in its shroud. 

And the sounds of life ascending 
Faintly, vaguely, meet the car, 
Murmur of bells and voices blcnd- 
ing 

With the rush of waters near. 

Well I know what there lies hidden, 
Every tower and town and farm. 
And again the land forbidden 
Reassumes its vanished charm. 

Well I know the secret places, 

And the nests in hedge and tree ; 
At what doors are friendly f*ices, 
In what hearts arc thoughts of me. 


Through the mist and darkness 
sinking, 

Blown by wind and beaten by 
show er, 

Down I ding the thought I ’m 
thinking, 

Down I toss this Alpine flower. 


HA WTHORNE^ 

May 23, 1864. 

lluw beautiful it was, that one 
blight day 

In the long week of lain ! 

Though all its splendour could not 
i base away 

The omnipresent pain. 

The lovely town was w’hite with 
apple-blooms, 

And the great elms o’erhead 

Dark shadows wove on their aenal 
looms 

Shot through with golden thread. 

Across the meadows, by the gray 
old manse, 

The historic river flowed : 

I w’as as one w'ho wanders in a trance, 

Unconscious of his road. 

The faces of familiar friends seemed 
stiange ; 

'fheir voices I could hcai, 

And yet the words they uttered 
seemed to change 

I'hcir meaning to my ear. 

For the one face 1 looked for was 
not thcie, 

The one low voice w^as nuite ; 

Only an unseen presence filled the 
air, 

And baffled my pursuit. 
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Now I look back, and meadow, 
manse, and stream 
Dimly my thought defines ; 

1 only see — a dreamwith in a dream — 
The hill-top hearsed with pines. 

I only hear above his place of rest 
Their tender undertone, 

The infinite longings of a troubled 
breast. 

The V oice so like his o\\ n. 

There in seclusion and remote from 
men 

The wizard hand lies cold, 

Which at its topmost speed let fall 
the pen, 

And left the talc half told. 

Ah ! who shall lift that wand of 
magic power, 

And the lost clew regain ? 

The unfinished window in Aladdin’s 
tow'er 

Unfinished must remain ! 


— 4'*— 


CHRISTMAS BELLS. 

f ilKARDthcbellson Christmas Day 
Their old familiar carols play, 

And wild and sw^‘et 
The w<irds repeat 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men I 

And thought how, as the day had 
('omc. 

The belfries of all Christendom 
Had rolled along 
'rhe unbroken song 
Of peaccon earth, good- will to men ! 

'Dll, ringing, singing on its way, 
The world revolved from night to 
day, 

A voice, a chime, 

A chant sublime 

Of peace on earth, gfKHl-willtomen ! 


Then from each black accursed 
mouth 

The cannon thundered in theSouth, 
And with the sound 
The carols drowned 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men ! 

It was as if an earthquake rent 
The hearth-stones of a continent, 
And made forlorn 
The households born 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men I 

And in despair I bowed my head ; 
‘There is no peace on earth,’ I said ; 
‘ For hate is strong, 

And mocks the song 
( )f peace on earth, good-wili tomcn 

'rhen pealed the bells more loud 
and deep : 

‘Ciod IS not dead; nor doth he 
sleep ! 

'rh<‘ Wrong shall fail, 

The Right prevail, 

With peace on earth, gtiod-sMlt 
to men I ’ 




THE WIND OVER THE 
CHIBiNEY. 

Sivb, the tire is sinking kw, 

Dusky red the embers glow, 

While above them still 1 cower, 
\\ hiie a moment more I linger, 
Though the clock, with lilted linger, 
Points beyond the midnight hour. 

Sings the blackened log a tunc 
I.earned in some forgotten June 
From a school -boy at his play, 
When they both were young to- 
gether, 

1 i cart of youth and summer weather 
Making all their holiday. 
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And the night-wind rising, hark ! 
How above there m the dark, 

In the midnight and the snow, 
Ever wilder, fiercer, grander, 

Like the trumpets of Iskander, 

All the noisy chimneys blow ! 

hA’cry quivering tongue of flame 
Seems to murmur some great 
name, 

Seems to say to me, ‘ Aspne ! * 
But the night- wind answers, ‘ Hol- 
low 

Ai e the visions that you follow , 


Suddenly the flame sinks down ; 
Sink the rumours of lenown ; 

And alone the night- wdnd diear 
Clamours louder, wilder, vaguer, — 
‘ ’Tis the brand of Meleager 
Dying on the hearth-stone here ! ’ 

j And 1 answer, — ‘ Though it be, 

I Why should that discomfort me ? 
No endeavour is in vain ; 

Its reward is m the doing, 

And the rapture of pursuing 
Is the prize the vanquished gam. 


Into darkness sinks your fire ! ’ 

Then the flicker of the blaze 
Gleams on volumes of old days, 
Written by masters of the art, 
Loud through whose majestic pages 
Rolls the melody of ages, 

Throb the harp-strings of the 
heart- 

And again the tongues of flame 
Start exulting and exclaim : 

* These are prophets, bards, and 
seers ; 

In the horoscope of nations, 
lake ascendant constellations, 

They control the coming yeais.’ 

But the night-wind cues: ‘I)es- 

Those who walk wmlIi fec'l of air 
Lcm\c no long-enduring marks ; 
At (hxl’s forges incandescent 
Mighty hammers beat incessant, 
These are but the flying sparks. 

^Dust are all the hands that 
wrought ; 

Books are sepulchres of thought ; 

The dead laurels of the dead 
Rustic for a moment only, 

Like the withered leaves in lonely 
Churchyards at sonic passing 
tread; 


THE BELLS OF LYNN. 

ULARDA'I NAUANT. 

U CURFEW of the setting sun! O 
Bells ol Lynn ! 

Oiequiem of the dying day ! O Bells 
of Lynn I 

F rom the dark belfries of yon cloud- 
cathedral wafted, 

Your sounds aerial seem to float, 
O Bells of Lynn ! 

Boine on the evening wind across 
the c rimson twilight, 

O’er land and sea they rise and tall, 
O Bells of Lynn ! 

'Phe fisherman m his boat, tar out 
beyond the headland, 

Listens, and leisiuely rows ashore, 
O Bells of Lynn ! 

Over the shining sands the wan- 
dering cattle homew'ard 

Follow each other at your call, O 
Bells of Lynn ! 

The distant lighthouse hears, and 
with his flaming signal 

Answers you, ixissing the watch- 
woid on, U Bells of Lynn! 
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And down the darkening coast run 
the tumultuous surges, 

And clap their hands, and shout to 
you, O Bells of Lynn ! 

Till from the shuddering sea, with 
your wild incantations, 

Ye summon up the spectral moon, 
0 Bells of Lynn ! 

And startled at the sight, like the 
weird woman of Endor, 

Ye cry aloud, and then arc still, O 
Bells of Lynn ! 


KILLED AT THE FORD. 

M K is dead, the beautiful youth, 
The heart of honour, the tongue of 
truth, 

He, the life and light of us all, 
Whose voice was blithe as a bugle- 
call, 

Whom all eyes followed with one 
consent, 

The cheer of whose laugh, and 
whose pleasant word. 

Hushed all murmurs of discontent. 

Only last night, as we rode ahing, 
Down the dark of the mountain gap, 
To visit the picket-guard at the ford, 
Little dreaming of any mishap, 

He was humming the words of some 
old song : 

^Two red roses ho had on his cap, 
And another he bore at the point 
of his sword/ 

Sudden and swift a whistling ball 
Came out of a wood, and the voice 
was still ; 

Something I heard in the darkness 
fall, 

And for a moment my blood grew 
chill ; 


I spake in a whisper, as he who 
speaks 

In a room w'hcre some one is lying 
dead ; 

But he made no answer to what I 
said. 

We lifted him up to his saddle again, 

And through the mire and the mist 
and the rain 

Carried him back to the silent camp, 

And laid him as if asleep on his bed ; 

And I saw' by the light of the sur- 
geon’s lamp 

Two white roses upon his t hecks, 

And one, just over his heart, blood- 
red I 

And I saw in a vision how lar 4ind 
fleet 

That fatal went speeding foi th, 

Till it reached a town in the distant 
North, 

Till u reached a house in sunny 
street, 

Till it leached a heart that t eased 
to beat 

WitlwRit a inurumr, without a uy : 

And a bell was tolled, in that far-otf 
town, 

For one who had passed from c ross 
to crown, 

And the n(‘ighhourH wondered that 
she should die. 


GIOTTO'S TOWER. 

How many lives, made beautiful 
and sweet 

By self-devotion and by self- 
restral nt, 

Whose nleiisure is run without 
coinplaint 

On unknown errands of the Para- 
clete, 

Wanting the reverent e of unshod- 
den Icet, 
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Fail of the nimbus ^vliK^h the 
artists paint I 

Around the shining forehead of ‘ 
the saint, ^ ’ 

And are in their completeness 
incomplete ! 

In the old Tuscan town stands , 
Giotto's tower, 

Tlie lily of Florence blossoming 
m stone, 

A vision, a delight, and a desire, 
The builder’s perfect and centennial 
flower, 

That m the night of ages bloomed 
alone, 

But wanting still the glory of the 
spire. 


TO-MORROW. 

’Tis late at night, and in the lealm 
of sl<‘ep 

My little lambs are folded like 
the flocks ; 

From room to room I hear the 
wakeful <‘Io<’ks 

Challenge the passing hour, like 
guards that keep 

Their solitary watch on tower and 
steep ; 

Far on I hear the crowd ng of the 
(‘ockSj 

And through the opening door 
that time imlo(*ks 

Feel the fiesh bieathing of To- 
morrow creep. 

'fo-morrow I tlui my.sUuious, un- 
known gue.st, 

Who cries to me: ‘Remember 
Barmecide, 

And tremble to he happy with 
the rest.’ 

And 1 make answer : * I am 
satisfied ; 

I dare not ask j I know not what 
is best ; 

C lad hath already said what shall 
betide.’ 


DIVINA COMMEDIA. 

I. 

Oft have I seen at some cathedral 
door 

A labourer, pausing in the dust 
and heat, 

Lay dowm his burden, and with 
1 eve lent feet 

ICnler, and cioss himself, and on 
the floor 

Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er; 

Far off the noises of the 'world 
retreat ; 

The loud \ociferations of the 
street 

liecome an undistinguis liable 
roar. 

, So, as I cntei here fiom day to d<i>, 

And lca\e my burden at this 
mins t Cl gate, 

Kneeling in piayei, and not 
ashamed to pray, 

The tumult of the time disconsolate 

To inarticulate murmurs dies 
away, 

While the eternal ages w'atch and 
wait. 

II . 

ilow' strange the sculptures that 
adorn these tow^ers ! 

This crowd of statues, in whose 
folded sleeves 

Birds build their nests; while 
canopied with leaves 

Parvis and portal bloom like 
irellisecl bowers, 

And the vast minster seems a cross 
of flowTrs ! 

But fiends and dragons on the 
gargoyled eaves 

Watch the dead Christ between 
the living thieves, 

And, underneath, the traitoi 
J udas lowers ! 

Ah ! from what agonies of heai t and 
brain, 
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What exultations tiam[)Iiny on 
despair, 

What tenderness, what teais, 
what hate of w'ron<(, 

What passionate outciy of a soul 
in pain, 

Uprose this poem of the earth 
and air, 

'I'his mediaeval minielc of son^ I 

III. 

I enter, and I see thee in the i^loom 
Of the long aisles, ( ) poet satur- 
nine ! 

And strive to make my steps keep 
pace w ith thine. 

The air is filled with some un- 
known perfume ; 

The congregation of the ({e4ul make 
room 

For thee to pass; the votive i 
tapers shine ; ' 

Like rooks that haunt RaveimaT j 
groM*s of pine 

I’hc hovenng ethoes tly troni 
tomb to tomb. 

From the confe.s.sionals 1 hear arise 
Rehearsals of forg«>tt<‘a tragedies, 
And lamentations from th(' c rypts 
below ; 

And then a voi<’c c'elestial, tliat 
begins 

With the pathetic woids, S\h 
though your sins 
As scarlet be/ and ends wdth * as 
the snow/ 

IV. 

With snow-white veil and gar- 
ments as of flame, 

She stands before thee, whti so 
long ago 

Filled thy young heart with 
passion and the woe 
From which thy song and all its 
splendours came ; 

And while with stern rebuke she 
speaks thy name, 


The ice about thy heart melts as 
the snow 

On mountiiin heights, and in swift 
overflow 

Comes gushing from thy lips in 
sobs of shame. 

'fhou makest full confession ; and 
a gleam, 

As of the dawn on some dark 
forest cast, 

Seems on thy lifted forehead to 
incieasc ; 

Letheand Kunoc * the remembered 
dream 

And the f<a gotten sorrow bring 
at last 

That perfect i)aidon which ii> 
perfect peace, 

V. 

I lift mine eyes, and ail the 
windows bkuc 

With forms of saints ami holy 
men who du‘d, 

Here martyred ami hereafter 
glorified ; 

And the gnuit Rose upon its 
leaves displays 

(‘hrisfs 'IViumph, and the angelic 
roundelays, 

With spknthnir U|Km .splendour 
multiplied ; 

And Beatrice again at l)ante*:> 
side 

No more rebukes, but smiles her 
words of praise. 

And then the organ sounds, and 
unseen choirs 

King the old Latin hymns fd 
peace and love, 

And benedictions of the Holy 
(Jhost ; 

And the melodious bells among 
the spires 

t fer all the house-tops anti 
thrtiugh heaven aI)ove 

IToclaim the elevation of the 
Host I 
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VI. 

O star of morning and of liberty ! 

O bringer of the light, whose 
splendour shines 

Above the darkness of the Apen- 
nines, 

Forerunner of the day that is to 
be ! 

The voices of the city and the sea, 

The voices of the mountains and 
the pines, 

Repeat thy song, till the familiar 
lines 

Are footpaths for the thought of 
Italy 

Thy fame is blown abroad from all 
the heights, 

Through all the nations, and a 
sound is heard, 

As of a mighty wind, and men 
devout, 

Strangers of Koine, and the new 
proselytes. 

In their own language hear thy 
wondrous word, 

And many are amazed and nxany 
doubt. 


NOEL. 

ENVOYlS: A M. AGASSIZ, LA VKILLK 
DU NOKL 1864, AVKC UN PANIER 
DU VINS DIVERS. 

L’Acad^mU* <’n icHjXH'i, 

Nonobstant rincorrection 
A la favfur du 
Tttre-Iurts, 

N’y f«ra point tl« raturc ; 

Nwll lurc-Iure-lun*. 

GUI Barozai. 

QUAND les astres de Not^^ 
Brillaient, palpitaient au ciel, 

Six gaillaras, et chacun ivre, 
Chantaient gaiment dans le givre, 

‘ Bons amis 

Ahons done chez Agassiz I ’ 


Ces illustres Pclerins 
D’Oiitre-lMer adroits et tins, 

Se donnant des airs de pretre, 

A Penvi sc vantaient d’etre 
‘ Bons amis 

. De Jean Rudolphe Agassiz 1 ’ 

I 

I (Ril-de-Perdrix, grand farceur, 
Sans reproche et sans pudeur, 
Dans son patois de Bourgogne, 
Bredouillait comme un ivrogne, 
‘Bons amis, 

J’ai danse chez Agassiz ! ’ 

Verzenay le Champenois, 

Bon Frani^ais, point New-Yorquois, 
Mais des environs d’Avize, 
Fredonne a mainte lepiise, 

‘ Hons amis, 

J'ai chante chez Agassiz ! * 

A cote marchait im vieux 
Hidalgo, mais non mousseux , 
Dans le temps de Charlemagne 
F lit son p^re Grand d^Espagne I 
‘ Bons amis 

J^ai dine chez Agassiz ! ’ 

Derribre eux un Bordelais, 

Gascon, s^il en fCit jamais, 

Partume de podsie 
Riait, chantait, plein de vie, 

‘ Bons amis, 

J^ii soiipe chez Agassiz H 

Avec cc beau cadet roux, 

Bras dossils et bras dessous, 

Mine altidre et couleur teme, 

Vint le Sire de Sauteme; 

‘ Bons amis, 

J*ai couchd chez Agassiz ! ' 

l^ais le dernier de ces preux, 

Ktait un pauvre Chartreux, 

Qui disaitj d^un ton robustc, 

‘ Bdnddictions sur le Juste 1 
Bons amis 

Benissons Pcrc Agassiz 1 ’ 
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11s ariivent trois a trois, 

Montent Fescalier de bois 
Clopin-clopant ! quel gendarme 
Pent permettre ce vacarnie, 

Bons amis, 

A la porte d’ Agassiz I 

‘ Ouvrez done, mon bon Seigneur, 
Ouvrez vite et n’ayez peur ; 
Ouvrez, ouvrez, car nous soinmes 


Clens dc bien cl gentilshommcs, 
f Bons amis 

De la famille Agassiz ' ’ 

Chut, ganaehes I taisez-vous ! 
C’en est trop de vos glougkms ; 
Epargnez aux Philosophes 
Vos abominables strophes I 
Bons amis, 

1 Respectez mon Agassiz ! 
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ACT 1. 

T/ie Citadel of Antiochus at Jerusalem* 


Scene L—Antiochus ; Jason. 

Antiockus* O Antioch, my 
Antioch, my city ! 

Queen of the l^ast ! my solace, my 
delight ! 

The dowry of my sister Cleojxatra 

When she was wed to I’tolemy, 
and now 

Won back and made more wonder- 
ful by me ! 

I love thee, and I long to be once 
more 

Among the players and the dancing 
women 

Within thy gates, and bathe in the 
Orontes, 

Thy river and mine. O Jason, my 
IIigh-Pri<^st, 

For I have made thee so, and thou 
art min(\ 

Hast thou seen Antioch the Beau- 
tiful ? 

Jason* Never, my Lord. 

Ant Then hast 

thou never seen 

The wonder of the world. 'Phis 
city of David 

Compared with Antioch is but a 
village, 

And its inhabitants compared with 
CJreeks 

Are mannerless boors. 


Jaso?i. They are barbarians, 

And mannerless. 

A fit. They must be civilised. 

They must be made to have more 
gods than one ; 

And goddesses besides. 

Jason. They shall have more. 

Ant They must have hippo- 
dromes, and games, and baths, 

Stage-plays and festivals, and most 
of all 

The Dionysia. 

Jason. They shall have them all. 

Ani. 15y Heracles ! but T should 
like to see 

These Hebrews crowned with ivy, 
and arrayed 

In skins of fawns, with drums and 
flutes and thy i si, 

Revel and not through the solemn 
streets 

Of their old town. Ha, ha! It 
makes me merry 

Only to think of it ! - Thou dost 
not laugh. 

Jason. Yea, I laugh inwardly. 

Ant The new <»reek leaven 

Works slowly in this Israelitish 
dough ! 

Have 1 not sacked the Temple, 
and on the altar 

Set up the statue of Olympian Zeus 

To Hellenize it ? 
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Jason. Thou hast done all this. 

A^ttn As thou wast Joshua on re 
and now art Jason, 

And from a Hebrew hast l>ecome 
a Greek, 

So shall this Hebrew nation be 
translated, 

Their very natures and their names 
be changed, 

And all be Hellenized. 

Jason. It shall be done. 

A7iL Their manners and iheir 
laws and way of living 
Shall all be Clreek. They shall 
unlearn their language, 

And learn the lovely speech of 
Antioch. 

Where hast thou been to-day? Thou 
comest late. 

Jason. Playing at discus with the 
other priests 
In the Gymnasium. 

Atit Thou hast done well. 
There ’s nothing bettor foi you lazy 
priests 

Than discus-playing with Uk* I 
common people. j 

Now tell me, Jason, wh«it these j 
Hebrews call me 

When they converse together at 
their games. 

Jason. Antiorhus Kpiphanes^ my 
Lord J 

Antiochus the Illustrious. 

Ant. (), not that ; 

That is the pul)lic cry ; I mean the 
name 

Theygive me when they talk among 
themselves, 

And think that no one listens ; 
what is that ? 

Jason. Antiochus Kjnmancs, my 
Lord i 

Ant Antiochus the Mad I Ay, 
that is it. 

And who hath said it ? Who hath 
set in motion 
That sorry jest ? 


Jawn. The Seven Sons insane 
Of a weird woman, like themselves 
insane. 

Ant I like their courage, but it 
shall not save them. 

They shall be made to eat the flesh 
of swine, 

Or they shall die. Where arc they ? 

Jason. In the dungeons 

Beneath this tower. 

A7tt. There let them stay and 
stan’e, 

Till I am ready to make Gieeks of 
them, 

After my fashion. 

Jason. They shall stay and starve. 
My L(^rd, the Ambas.sadors of Sa« 
maria 

Await thy pleasure. 

Atii. Why not iny displeasure ? 
Ambassadors are tedious. They 
arc men 

Who woik for tludr own ends, ancl 
not foi mincj ; 

There is no furtherance in them. 
I.et them go 

To Apolltjnius, my governor 
'rheie in Samaria, and not tioulile 
me. 

What do they want ? 

Jam/. (Jnly the royal saneiiun 
I 'Ft) give a name; unto .t n.imehss 
i temple 
Hp<m Mount (hai/im. 

Ant Then bid them vnm, 
This pleases me, and furthei ^ my 
tksigns. 

Th<‘ oecusion is auspu ious, Hiti 
them enter. 

SCKNK II. ‘ ANTHH Ht:s ; jASON ; 
/kf SAMAkri AN AMtiA.SSAiams, 

Ant Anproiifh, Tome ft^rward ; 
Htana not at the (Umr 
W*agging your lung bcurdu, btit 
demean y<iur selves 
As doth become Ambamdors. 
What seek ye ? 
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An A7nbassador. An audienre 
from the King. 

A?tt. Speak, and be biief. 

Waste not the time in useless 
rhetoric. 

Words are not things. 

A 7Jtbassador {reading . * To King 
Antiochus, 

The God, Epiphanes ; a Memorial 

From the Sidonians, who live at 
Sichem.' 

Ant, Sidonians? 

Ambassador, Ay, my Lord. 

Ant, Go on, go on ! 

And do not tire thyself and me with 
bowing ! 

Ambassador {reading), ‘ We are 
a colony of Medcs and Per- 
sians.* 

A7it No, ye are Jews from one 
of the Ten Tribes ; 

Whether Sidonians or Samaiitans, 

Or J ews of J e wry, matters not to me ; 

Ye are all Israelites, ye are all Jews. 

When the Jews prosper, ye claim 
kindred with them ; 

When the Jews suffer, ye aie Medes 
and Persians : 

I know that in the days of Alexander 

Ye claimed exemption from the 
annual tribute 

In the Sabbatic Year, because, ye 
said, 

Your fields had not been planted m 
that year. 

Aj/ibassador (^radini^), * Our 
fathers, upon certain frequent 
plagues, 

And following an ancient .super- 
stition, 

Were long accustomed to observe 
that day 

Which by the Israelites is called 
the Sabbath, 

And in a temple on Mount Gerizim 

Without a name, they offered sacri- 
fice. 

Now we, who are Sidonians, beseech 
thee, 


Who art our benefactor and oiu 
saviour. 

Not to confound us with these 
wicked Jews, 

But to give royal order and in- 
junction 

To Apollonius in Samaria, 

Thy Governor, and likewise to 
Nicanor, 

Thy procurator, no more to molest 
us; 

And let our nameless temple now 
be named 

The Temple of Jupiter Hellenius.* 
Afit, This shall be done. Full 
well it pleasetli me 

Ye are not Jews, or are no longer 
Jews, 

Rut Greeks ; if not by birth, yet 
Greeks by custom. 

Your nameless temple shall leceive 
the name 

Of Jupiter Hellenius. Ye may go ! 


Scene III.— Antiochus; Jason. 

A/it. My task i.s easier than I 
dreamed. These people 

Meet me half-way. Jason, didst 
thou take note 

How these Samaritans of Sichem 
said 

They wci c not Jews ? that they were 
Medcs and Persians, 

They were Sidonians, anything but 
Jews ? 

'Tis of good auguiy. The rest will 
follow 

Till the whole land is Hellenized. 

/ami. My Lord, 

These are Samaritans. The tribe 
of Judah 

Is of a different temper, and the 
task 

Will be more difficult. 

Ant, Dost thou gainsay me ? 

Jason, I know the stubborn 
nature of the Jew. 
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Yesterday, Eleazer, an old man, 
Being fourscore yeaisand ten, chose ! 

lather death i 

By torture than to eat the flesh of 
swine. 

An/. The life is in^ the blood, 
and the whole nation 
Shall bleed to death, or it shall 
change its faith ! 

Jason. Hundreds have fled al- 
ready to the mountains 
Of Ephraim, whexe Judas Macca- | 

bcCLlS 

Hath raised the standard of levolt 
against thee. 

A?it. I will burn down their city, 
and will make it 


Waste asa wilderness. Itsthoioiigh- 
faies 

Shall he but fmrows in a held of 
ashes. 

It shall bo sown with salt as Sodom 

IS ! 

This hundred and fifty-third Olym- 
piad 

Shall have a broad and blood-red 
seal upon it, 

Stain p<‘d with the awful letter.sof my 
name, 

Antiochiis the (iotl, Kpiphanes! 
Wheie are tho.se S<‘ven Sons ? 

Jason. My Loid, they wail 
Thy royal pleasur(^ 

Ant. lliey shall wait no longer ! 


ACT n. 

The 1) Unicom in /he Citadel. 


Scene I.-The Mother of the 
Seven Sons alo7ic^ lisicnih}*,. 

The Mother. I le strong, my heart ! 
Jireak not till they aie dead, 
All, all my Seven Sons ; then bur.st 
asunder, 

And let this tortured and tomnnUed 
soul 

Leap and rush out like water through 
the shards 

Of earthen vessels broken at a well. 

0 my dear children, mine in life and 

death, 

1 know not how ye came into my 

womb ; 

I neither gave you breath, nor gave 
you life, 

And neither was it I that formed the 
members 

Of everyone of you. But the Creator, 
Who made the world, and made 
the heavens above us, 

Who formed the generation of man- 
kind. 


And found out tlic l>eginninK of ail 

He gave you breath and hie, and 
will again 

Of his own merry, as ye pow regard 

Not your own .selves, iatt itih eternal 
law. 

I do not murmur, nay, I thank thee, 
( iod, 

That i and mine have not been 
deemed unworthy 

To sufTrr for thy siike, and for thy 
law, 

And for the many s»inH of Israel 

I lark ! I ran hear within the sound 
of scourgi’s I 

I feel them more than ye do, O my 
sons I 

But cannot come to you. I, who 
was wont 

To wake at night at the least cry ye 
made, 

To whom ye ran at every slightest 
hurt, 

I cannot take you now into my lap 
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And soothe youi pain, but (iod will 
take you all 

Into his pitying aims, and romfoit 
you, 

And give you rest. 

yl Voice iwzthi/t), Whatwouldst 
thou ask of us ? 

Ready arc we to die, but we will 
never 

Transgress the law and customs of 
our fathers. 

The Mother, It is the \oice of 
my first-born ! O brave 

And noble boy ! Thou hast the 
privilege 

Of dying first, as thou wast born the 
first. 

7'he ,sant€ Voue iioithi/z}, (»od 
I(K)keth on us, and hath comfort 
in us ; ^ 

As Moses in his song of old de- 
clared, 

He in his servants shall he com- 
forted* 

7he Mother. 1 knew tlniu woiildst 
not fail! - lie speaks no 
more, 

He is beyond all pain! 

- tzit, (pi/hhi). If thou eat not 

Thou shalt be tortured throughout 
ail the members 

Of thy whole body. Wilt thou cat 
then? 

Second Voice [withhi]. No. 

The Mother, It is Adaiah’s voice. 
I tremble for him. 

I know his nature, devious as the 
wind. 

And swift to change, gentle and 
yielding always. 

Be steadfast, C> my son I 

The same Voice (within)^ Thou, 
like a fuiy, 

Takest us from this present life, but 
God, 

Who rules the world, shall raise us 
up again 

Into life everlasting. 


The M other, G od, I thank thee 

That thou hast bieathed into that 
timid heart 

Couiage to die foi thee. O my 
Adaiah, 

Witness of God ! if thou for whom 
I feared 

Canst thus encounter death, I need 
not fear ; 

The others will not shrink. 

Third Voice (within}. Behold 
these hands 

Held out to thee, OKingAntiochus, 

Not to implore thy mercy, but to 
show 

That I despise them. He who ga\'e 
them to me 

Will gne them back again. 

7'he Mother, O Avilan, 

It is thy voice. I 'or the last time 
I hear it ; 

For the last tim(‘ on (‘arth, but not 
the last. 

'fo death it ])ids defiance and to 
torture. 

It sounds to me as from another 
world, 

And makes the petty miseries of 
tills 

Seem unto me as naught, and lcs.s 
than naught. 

l’‘arc‘well, my Avilan ; nay, I should 
say 

W'elcome, my Avilan ; for J am dead 

Before thee. I am waiting for the 
others. 

Why do they linger ? 

Fourth Voice (within). It is 
good, O King, 

Being put to death by men, to look 
for hope 

From ( iod, to be raised up again by 
him. 

But thou* “HO resurrection shalt 
thou have 

To life hereafter. 

77ie Mother. Four ! already 
four ! 
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Three are still living ; nay, they all 
are living, 1 

Half here, half there. Make haste, 
Antiochus, 

To reunite us; for the swoid that 
cleaves 

These miserable bodies makes a 
door 

Through which our souls, impatient 
of release, 

Rush to each other’s arms. 

Fifth Voice {within). 'Fhou 
hast the power ; 

Thou doest what thou wilt. Abide 
awhile, 

And thou shalt .sec the po\^er ot 
(iod, and how 

He will toiment thee and thy ^ 
7'he Mother. O hasliui ; | 

Why dost thou pause ? Thou v, ho 
hast slain already 
So many flebiew wonum, and hast 
hung 

Their murdered infants round their 
necks, slay me, 

For I too am a woman, and th<‘se 
boys i 

Are mine. Make haste to slay ns 
all, 

And hang my Hfcle.ss babes about 
my neck. 

Sixth Voice (%vithin ). Tihiik 
not, Antioch us, that takest in 
hand 

To strive against the Ctod of 
Israel, ^ I 

Thou shalt escape unpunishe<i, for i 
his wrath | 

Shall overtake thee and thy bloody 
house, [ 

7he Mother. One inorc, my 
Sirion, and then all is end«*<L ' 

Having put all to bed, then in my j 
turn 1 

I will lie down and sleep an Hound ! 

as they. 

My Sirion, my youngest, bent he- | 
loved ! 


And those bright golden locks, that 
I so oft 

Have curled about these fingeis 
e\ en now 

Are foul with blood and dust, like 
a lamb’s fleece. 

Slain in the shambles. Not a 
sound I hear. 

This silence is more terrible to me 

Than any sound, than any < ry of 
pain, 

'I’hat might escape the lips of one 
who dies. 

I )oth his heart fail him ? I Hith he 
fall away 

In the last hour from (hid? i) 
Siiion, Sirion, 

Alt tiiou afraui ? I do n<it hear thy 
voi( e. 

Die as thy brothers died, 'riion 
mu a not live ! 


S( i.NK 1 L 'rilK Mot'ithk ; AKU* 

(M m S ; SiklON. 

7 hr Motht'f, Aie they all dfsui ’ 
Ant. < tf ail thy Se\eu 

(tne fudy lives. Ihdiohl theui 
w brie they he ; 

How dost thou like this |>m tiue ^ 
7‘he Moihcf. feid in heau-n’ 

Can a man do mm h deetl\ ami )rt 
not die 

Hy the letorlof hintmu kednerad 
iinudeied, bleeding, inutilaMd 
bodies, 

'rhut weie my Hiildreii ont<% ami 
Rlill iiie mine, 

I canmH ualf.h oVr you as Ki/pah 
wAli bed 

In HUf k( loth o*er the seven muis of 
Saul, 

Till Haler flrop upon yim out of 
heaven 

And wash thin hliMal away ! I « ari^ 
not mourn 

Ah slie, the daughtei of Ai4h» 
moutned the dead, 
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From the beginning of the barley- 
harvest 

Until the autumn tains, and suffered 
not 

The birds of air to rest on them by 
day, 

Nor the wild beasts by night. For 
ye have died 

A better death, a death so full of life 

That I ought rather to rejoice than 
mourn. — 

Wherefore art thou not dead, O 
Sirion ? 

Wherefore art thou the only living 
thing 

Among thy brothers dead? Art 
thou afraid ? 

O woman, I have spared 
him for thy sake, 

For he is fair to look upon and 
comely ; 

And I have sworn to him by all the 
gods 

That I would crown his life with 
joy and honour, 

Heap treasures on him, luxuries, 
delights, 

Make him my friend and keeper of 
my secrets, 

If he would turn fiom your Mosaic 
,Law 

And be as we arc‘ ; but be will not 
listen. 

77ie Mother, My noble Sirion ! 

Ant, Therefore I beseech thee. 

Who art his mother, thou wouldst 
speak with him, 

And w'ouldst persuade him. I am 
sick of blood. 

Ihe Mother. Yea, I will speak 
with him and will persuade him. 

O Sirion, my son ! have pity on me, 

On me that bare thee, and that 
gave thee suck. 

And fed and nourished thee, and 
brought thee up 

W’ith the dear tiouble at a mother’s 
care 


Unto this age. Look on the 
heavens above thee, 

And on the earth and all that is 
therein ; 

Consider that God made them out 
of things 

That were not; and that likewise 
in this manner 

Mankind w^as made. Then fear not 
this tormentor ; 

But, being worthy of thy brethren, 
take 

Thy death as they did, that I may 
receive thee 

Again in mercy with them. 

Anf, I am mocked, 

Yea, 1 am laughed to scorn. 

Strion, Whom wait ye for ? 

Never will I obey the King’s com- 
mandment, 

But the commandment of the 
ancient Law, 

That was by Moses given unto our 
fathei s. 

And thou, O godless man, that of 
all others 

Art the most wicked, be not lifted up, 

Norpuffed up with uncertain hopes, 
uplifting 

Thy hand against the servants of 
the Lord, 

For thou hast not escaped the 
righteous judgment 

Of the Almighty (h>d, who seeth 
all things ! 

Ant, lie is no (iod of mine; 1 
fear him not. 

SirUm, My brothers, who have 
suffered a brief pain. 

Are dead ; but thou, Antiochus, 
shalt suffer 

I’he punishment of pride. I offer 
up 

My body and my life, beseeching 
flod 

That he wa>uld speedily be mercitui 

Unto our nation, and that tliou by 
plagues 
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Mysterious and by torments niayest 
confess 

That he alone is CJod. 

Anf. Ye both sh«ill perish 

By torments worse than any that 
your (»od, 

Here or hereafter, hath in store for 
me. 

The Mother. My Sirion, I am 
})road of thee I 

Ant. Be silent ^ 

Go to thy bed of toiture in yon 
chamber, 

Wheie lie so many slccj)ers, heart- 
less inothei ! 


Thy footsteps will not nake them, 
nor thy vf)ice, 

N’or wilt thou hear, amid thy 
troubled dreams, 

Thy children cryin^^ for thee in the 
night! 

The A/other, O Death, that 
strctchestthywhitehandstome, 

I fear them not, but press them to 
my lips, 

That are as white as thine ; fi>r I 
am Death, 

Nay, am the Mother of Death, 
seeing these sons 

All lying lifeless* Kiss me, Sirion, 


ACT ni. 


The Haitlefieid Bith^heren^ 


Scene I,— Jitdas MArcAmi-.t^s />/ 
armonr befere his Uni. 

Judas. The* trum|H:ts sound ,* thr 
echoes of the mountains 

Answer them, as the Saldnith 
morning bicnks 

Over Beth-lmnm and its battle- 
held, 

VV^here the great captain of the 
hosts of (hw!, 

A slave brought up in the lank' 
holds of Isgypt, 

f)’ercame the Amonurs, 'rhere 
was no day 

Like that, before or after It. nor 
shall be. 

The sun stood still ; the hammers 
of the hail 

Beat on their harness: and the 
captains set 

Their weary feel ujmn the nf< ks oi 
kings, ’ 

As I will upon thine, AtUna hus, ! 

Thou man of blood ! * Beliohl the 
rising sun I 

Strikes on the golden letters of my | 
banner, j 


Be Biohim Vehmuzh / Who is like 

T<i thng O Lord, among the gtsls ? 

Alan ’ 

I am not Induia, I lannol say, 

*Sun, *4and th'«u still uji < .ibcon, 
and thou Moiui, 

In Ajahm!* Nn} am I ouc who 
waste . 

*riie fatehil tinm in nsrle .s lamenta- 
tion ; 

Hut one \vho bear, his li|r upon hi , 
hand 

To low It Of to save if, as may l^csi 

Sertc Ihr tb'Mgns of Him nho 
giicih life. 

Stl'.N'E IL |i BA ‘ Mai t t* . ; 

H'oirivts, 

Judat. Who and ^C*at iuc ye*, 
thal iAifb furtive steps 

Steal in armmg om tem^ f 
Bii^diveu it Maccaba'w^t, 

dun ails aie ue, and fugitives m 
ihtm art , 

jrwi of Jenmlem, that have esi- 
raprd 
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From the polluted city, and from 
death. 

Judas. None can escape from 
death. Say that ye come 

To die for Israel, and ye are wel- 
come. 

What tidings bring ye ? 

Fugitives. Tidings of despair. 

The Temple is laid waste; the 
precious vessels, 

Censers of gold, vials and veils and 
crowns, 

And golden ornaments, and hidden 
treasures, 

Have all been taken from it, and 
the Gentiles 

With revelling and with riot fill its 
courts, 

And dally with harlots m the holy 
places. 

Judas. All this I knew before. 

Fugitives, Upon 

the altar 

Are things profane, things by the 
law forbidden ; 

Nor can we keep our Sabbaths or 
our Feasts, 

But on the festivals of Dionysus 

Must walk in their processions, 
bearing ivy 

To crown a drunken god. 

Judas. This too 1 know. 

Hut tell me of the Jews. How 
fare the Jews ? 

Fugitives. The ('oming of this 
mischief hath been sore 

And grievous to the people. All 
the land 

Is full of lamentation and of mourn- 
ing. 

The Princes and the Elders weep 
and wail ; 

The young men and the maidens 
are made fee]>lc ; 

The ]>eauty of the women hath 
been changed. 

Judas. And are there none to die 
for Israel ? 


’Tis not enough to mourn. Breast- 
plate and harness 
Are better things than sackcloth. 
Let the women 

Lament for Israel ; the men should 
die. 

Fugitives. Both men and women 
die ; old men and young : 

Old Eleazer died : and Mdhala 
With all her Seven Sons. 

Judas. Antiochus, 

At every step thou takest there is left 
A bloody footprint in the street, by 
which 

The avenging wrath of God will 
track thee out ! 

It is enough. Go to the sutler’s 
tents ; 

Those of you who are men, put on 
such armour 

As ye may find ; those of you who 
are women, 

Buckle that armour on ; and for a 
watchword 

Whisper, or cry aloud, ‘The Help 
of God.’ 

Scene IIL-Tudas MACCABA^ius; 

NICANOR. 

Nicanor. Hail, Judas Macca- 
bmus I 

Judas. Hail ! Who art thou 
That comest here in this mysterious 
guise 

Into our camp unheralded ? 

Nic. ^ A herald 

Sent from Nicanor. 

Judas. Heralds come not thus. 
Armed with thy shirt of mail from 
head to heel, 

Thou glidest like a serpent silently 
Into my presence. Wherefore dost 
thou turn 

Thy face from me? A herald 
speaks his errand 

With forehead unabashed. Thou 
art a spy 
Sent by Nicanor, 
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Nic, No disguise avails ! 

Behold my face ; I am N icanor’s self. 

Judas, Thou art indeed Nicanor. 
1 salute thee. 

What brings thee hither to this 
hostile camp 

Thus unattended ? 

Nit, Confidence in thee. 

Thou hast the nobler virtues of thy 
race, 

Without the failings that attend 
those virtues. 

Thou canst be strong, and yet not 
tyrannous, 

Canst righteous be and not in- 
tolerant. 

Let there be peace between us. 

Judas, What is peace ? 

Is it to bow in silence to oui 
^ victors ? 

Is it to see our cities sacked and 
pillaged, 

Our people slain, or sold as .slaves, 
or fleeing 

At night-time by the bla/e of inirn- 
ing towns ; 

Jerusalem laid waste; the Holy 
Temple 

Tolluted with strange gods ? Are 
these things peace ? 

Nic, These are the dire necessi- 
ties that wait 

On war, whose loud and bloody 
enginery 

I seek to stay. Let there l>c peace 
between 

Antiochus and thee. 

Judas, Antiochus ? 

What is Antiochus, that he should 
prate 

Of peace to me, who am a fugi- 
tive? 

To-day he shall be lifted up ; to- 
morrow 

Shall not be found, because he is 
returned 

Unto his dust ; his thought has 
come to nothing. 


There is no peace between us, nor 
can be, 

Until this banner floats upon the 
walls 

Of our Jerusalem. 

Nic, Betw'cen that city 

And thee there lies a waving vail 
of tents, 

Held by a host of forty thousand 
foot, 

And horsemen seven thousand. 
What hast thou 

To bring against all these ? 

Judas, The power of < iod, 

Whose bieath shall .scatter your 
white tents abroad, 

As flakes of snow. 

Nic, Your Mighty One in 

heaven 

Will not do battle on the Seventh 
Day ; 

It is his day of rest, 

Judas. Silcm'c, blasphemer. 

<5o to thy tents. 

Nii . Shall it he v ar or peat e ? 

Juda^. War, war, and only war. 
( lO to thy lent.s 

That shall be scattered, by you 
were scattered 

The torn and trampled page.s of 
the Law, 

Blown through the windy streets. 

Nic. Farewell, !rrav<* foe I 

Judas, Ho, there, iny t apt a ins ! 
I lave safe-conduct given 

Unto NicanoFs herald through the 
camp, 

And come yourselves to me.— Fare- 
well, Nicanor! 

Scene iV. Juua.s Maccah/Kus ; 

CAKrAINH AND SOLMEKS. 

Judas, The hour is come. (lather 
the host together 

For btUtle. Lo, with trumpets and 
with songs 

The army of N icanor comes against 
us. 
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Go forth to meet them, praying in 
your hearts, 

And fighting with your hands. 

Captains, Look forth and see ! 

The morning sun is shining on their 
shields 

Of gold and brass ; the mountains 
glisten with them, 

And shine like lamps. And we 
who are so few 

And poorly armed, and ready to 
faint with fasting, 

How shall we fight against this 
multitude ? 

Judas* The victory of a battle 
standeth not 

In multitudes, but in the strength 
that Cometh 

From heaven above. The Lord 
forbid that I 

Should do this thing, and flee away 
from them. 

Nay, if our hour bo come, then let 
us die ; 

Let us not stain our honour. 

Captains* ’Tis the Sabbath. 

Wilt thou fight on the Sabbath, 
Maccabicus ? 

Judas* Ay; when 1 fight the 
battles ol the Lord, 

1 fight tliem on his day, as on all 
others. 

Have ye forgotten certain fugi- 
tives 

Th«it fled once to these hills, and 
hid themselves 

In caves? How their pursuers 
camped against them 

Upon the Seventh Day, and chal- 
lenged them ? 

And how they answered not, nor 
cast a sttmc, 

Nor stopped the places where they 
lay concealed, 

J5ut meekly perished with their 
, wives and children, 

Kven to the number of a thousand 
souls ? 


We who are fighting for our laws 
and lives 

Will not so perish. 

Captains. Lead us to the battle ! 

Jttdas. And let our watchword 
be, ^The Help of God!’ 

Last night I dreamed a dream; 
and in my vision 

Beheld Onias, our High-Priest of 
old, 

Who holding up his hands prayed 
for the Jews- 

This done, in the like manner there 
appeared 

An old man, and exceeding glorious, 

With hoary hair, and of a wonderful 

And excellent majesty. And Onias 
said : 

^This is a lover of the Jews, who 
prayeth 

Much for the people and the Holy 
City,™ 

God’s prophet j eremias.’ And the 
prophet 

Held forth his right hand and gave 
unto me 

A sword of gold ; and giving it he 
said : 

‘ Take thou this holy sw'ord, a gift 
from God, 

And w'ith it thou shalt wound thine 
adversaries.’ 

Captains* The Lord is wuth 
us ! 

Judas* H ark ! 1 hear the 

trumpets 

Sound from Belh-horon ; from the 
battle-field 

Of Joshua, where he smote the 
Amorites, 

Smote the Five Kings of Eglon and 
of Jarmuth, 

Of Hebron, Lachish, and Jeru- 
salem, 

As we to-day will smite Nicanoris 
hosts 

And leave a memory of great deeds 
behind us. 
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Captains and Soldiers, The Wherefore, O Lord of lieu\en, nov 
Help of God ! also send 

Judas. Be Elohim Yehovah / Before us a K<^od angel foi a feai, 
Lord, thou didst send thine Angel And through the might of thy ngh 
in the time arm let those 

Of Esekias, King of Israel, Be stricken with terror that ha\< 

And in the armies of Sennacherib come this day 

Didst slay a hundred fourscore and Against thy holy people t(j bias- 
five thousand. pheme ! 


ACT IV. 

The outer Courts of the Temple at Jerusalem, 


ScENK I.—JUBAS Maccab^:us; 

Captains ; Jews. 

Judas. Behold, our enemies are 
discomfited. 

Jerusalem is fallen; and our ban- 
ners 

Float from her battlements, and o’er 
her gates j 

Nicanor’s severed head, a sign of 
terror, 

Blackens in wind and sun. 

Caphiins. O Maccabicus, 

The citadel of Antiochus, wherein i 
The Mother with her Seven Sons | 
was murdered, 

Is still defiant. 

Judas. Wait. 

Captains. Its hateful aspect 
Insults us with the bitter memories 
Of other days. 

Judas. Wait ; it shall disappear 
And vanish as a cloud. First let 
us cleanse 

The Sanctuary. See, it is become 
Waste like a wilderness. Its 
golden gates 

Wrenched from their hinges and 
consumed by fire j 
Shrubs growing in its courts as in 
a forest ; 

Upon its altars hideous and strange 
idols; ^ 

And strewn about its pavement at 
my feet 


Its Sacred Hooks, half burned and 
painted ()’er 

With images of heathen g<Kis. 

Jew. or I uiH*! 

Our beauty and our glory are laid 
waste ! 

The Gentihss have pnifaned (Hir 
holy plat es ! 

( Lamentation ami alarm of 
trumpets.) 

Judaw This sounti of trumpets, 
and this lameniathm, 

The hearl-rry of n people toward 
the hcavtuis, 

Stir me to wrath ami vengeance. 
Go, mv captains ; 

1 hold you back no longer. Batter 
down 

The citadel of Antiochus, while hetc 

We sweep away his altars ami hi‘> 
gods* 

Scene II. Jt;i»As Mac(ahA‘;us; 

Jason; Jews. 

Jefos. Lurking among the mins 
of tho Temple, 

Deep in its inner courts, wo found 
this man, 

Clad as High- Priest. 

Judas. I ask not who tiani art. 

1 knriw thy face, writ tner with 
deceit 

A« are these tuttere«l vtdmncs of 
the Law 
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With heathen images. A priest of 
God 

Wast thou in other days, but thou 
art now 

A priest of Satan. Traitor, thou 
art Jason. 

Jason, I am thy prisoner, Judas 
Maccabasus, 

And it would ill become me to 
conceal 

My name or office. 

Judas, Over yonder gate 

There hangs the head of one who 
was a Greek. 

What should prevent me now, thou 
man of sin, 

Fiom hanging at its side the head 
of one 

Who born a Jew hath made him- 
self a Greek ? 

Jason, Justice prevents thee. 

Judas, Justice? 

Thou art stained 

With every crime ’gainst which the 
Decalogue 

Thunders with all its thunder. 

Jason, If not Justice, 

Then Mercy, her handmaiden. 

Judas, When hast thou 

At any time, to any man or woman, 
Or even to any little child, shown 
mercy ? 

Jason, I have but done what 
King Antiochus 
Commanded me. 

Judas. True, thou hast 

been the weapon 

With which he stiuck; but hast 
been such a weapon, 

So flexible, so fitted to his hand, 

It tempted him to strike. So thou 
hast urged him 

To double wickedness, thine own 
and his. 

Where is this King ? Is he in 
Antioch 

Among his women still, and from 
his windows 


Throwing down gold by handfuls, 
for the rabble 
To scramble for ? 

Jason. Nay, he is gone from 
there, 

Gone with an army into thefar Kast. 

Judas, And wherefore gone ? 

Jason, I know not. 

For the space 

Of forty days almost were horsemen 
seen 

I Running m air, in cloth of gold, 
and armed 

With lances, like a band of soldiery ; 
It was a sign of triumph. 

Jiidas. Or of death. 

Wheiefore ait thou not with him? 
^Jaso?L I was left 

For service m the Temple. 

JiidUsS. 'Jo ])ollute it, 

And to con apt the Jews; foi theie 
are men 

Whose presence is corruption ; to 
be with them 

Degrades us and deforms the 
things we do. 

Jason, I never made a boast, 
as some men do, 

Of my superior viitue, nor denied 
The weakness of my nature, that 
hath made me 

Subservient to the will of other men. 

Judas. Upon this day, the five 
and twxmtieth day 
Of the month Caslaii, v^as the 
Temple here 

ITofaned by strangers, by Anti- 
ochiis 

And thee, his instrument. Upon 
this day 

Shall it be cleansed. Thou, who 
didst lend thyself 
Unto this profanation, canst not lie 
A witness of these solemn servi( es. 
There can be nothing clean where 
thou art piesent. 

The jieople put to death Callis- 
thenes, 
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Who burned the Temple gates; 
and if they find thee 

Will surely slay thee. I will spare 
thy life 

To punish thee the longer. Thou 
shalt wander 

Among strange nations. Thou, 
that hast cast out 

So many from their native land, 
shalt perish 

In a strange land. Thou, that hast 
left so many 

U nburied, shalt have none to mourn 
for thee, 

Nor any solemn funerals at all, 

Nor sepulchre with thy fathers. 
Get thee hence I 

{Music. Procession of Priests and 
people.^ with citherns., harps, and 
cymbals. JUDAS MaccabA':us 
puts himself at their head, and 
they go into the inner courts.) 


bCKNE III. - Jason, alone. 

fason. Through the ( iatc Beau- 
tiful I sec them come 

With branches and green boughs 
and leaves of palm, 

And pass into the inner courts. 
Alas I 

I should be with them, should be 
one of them, 

But in an evil hour, an hour of 
weakness, 

That cometh unto all, I fell away 

From the old faith, and di<I not 
clutch the new, 

Only an outward semblance of 
belief ; 

For the new faith I cannot make 
mine own, 

Not being bom to it. It hath no root 

Within me. I am neither Jew nor 
Greek, 


But stand between them both, 
renegade 

To each in turn ; h«iving no longc 
faith 

In gods or men. Then what mys 
terious charm, 

What fascination is it thains in 
feet, 

And keeps me gazing like a c uriou 
child 

Into the holy place.s, where th 
priests 

Have raised their altar ? Htrikin 
stones together, 

They take fne oul of them, an- 
light the lamps 

In the great <‘andlesli( k. The 
spicatl the veils, 

And set the loaves of shewhreiu 
on the table. 

The incense burns; llu; well 
remembered odour 

Conies wafted unto me, .uid take 
me back 

To other days. I sec my.sell 
them 

As I was then ; and the old super 
stition 

Cieepsoverme again \ A Unltinil 
fancy ! 

And hark they sing with t ithma 
and with t ymhals, 

And all the pctiple fall upon ihci 
fares, 

Praying and worshipping I I wii 
away 

Into the East, to meet Antto 
chus 

Upon his liomcward joume) 
crowned with triumph. 

Alas ! to-day I would give twxuy 
thing 

To sec a friend’s lace, or to hear , 
voice 

That had the slightest tone ti 
comfort in it 1 
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ACT V. 

The Mozmtatns of Ecbatana. 


ScKNK L— Antiochus ; Philip; 

Attendants. 

Ant, Here let us rest awhile. 
Where are we, Philip ? 

What place is this ? 

Philip. Ecbatana, my Lord ; 

And yonder mountain range is the 
Orontes. 

Ant, The Orontes is my river 
at Antioch. 

Why did 1 leave it ? Why have 1 
been tempted 

By coverings of gold and shields 
and breastplates 

To plunder Klymais, and be driven 

From out its gates, as by a fiery 
blast 

Out of a furnace ? 

Philip. These are fortune’s 
changes. 

Ant. What a defeat it was ! 
The Persian horsemen 

Came like a mighty wind, the wind 
Khamdseen, 

And melted us away, and scattered 
^ us 

As if we were dead leaves, or desert 
.sand. 

Philip. Be comforted, my Lord ; 
for thou hast lost 

But what thou hadst not. 

Ant. I, who made the Jews 

Skip like the grasshoppers, am 
made myKself 

To skip among these stones. 

Philip. Be not discouiaged. 

Thy remm of Syria remains to thee ; 

That is not lost nor marred. 

Ant. O, where are now 

The splendours of my court, my 
baths and banquets ? 

Where are my players and my 
dancing women r 

Where are my sweet musicians 
with their pipes, 


That made me merry in the olde 
time ? 

I am a laughing-stock to man an 
brute. 

The very camels, with their ugl 
faces, 

Mock me and laugh at me. 

Philip. Alas ! my Lord 

It is not so. If thou wouldst slee] 
awhile, 

All would be well. 

Ant. Sleep from min< 

eyes is gone, 

And my heart faileth me for veij 
care, 

Dost thou remember, Philip, th< 
old fable 

Told us when we were boys, u 
which the bear 

(ioing for honey overtui ns tlie hive 

And is stung blind by bees ? I an 
that beast, 

Stung by the Persian swarms o 
Klymais. 

Philip* When thou ail come 
again to Antioch 

These thoughts will be as covered 
and forgotten 

As are the tracks of J'haraoh’s 
chariot-wheels 

Tn the Ivgyplian sands. 

I Anl. Ah! when J come 

Again tu Antioch ! When w ill that 
be? 

Alas ! alas ! 

SCENEII.—ANTIOCHUS ; PHILIP ; 

A Messenger. 

Messenger. May the King live lor 
ever! 

Ant. Who art thou, and whence 
comest thou ? 

Messenger. My Lord, 

I am a messenger from Antioch, 

Sent here by Lysias. 
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Ant. A strange foreboding 
Of something evil overshadows me, 
I am no reader of the Jewish Scrip- 
tures ; 

1 know not Hebrew ; but my High- 
Pnest Jason, 

As I remember, told me of a 
Prophet 

Who saw a little cloud rise from the 
sea 

Like a man’s hand, and soon the 
heaven was black 
With clouds and ram. Here, Philip, 
read ; I cannot ; 

i see that cloud. It makes the 
letters dim 
Before mine eyes. 

{reading). ‘To King 
Antiochus, 

The God, Epiphanes,’ 

Ant O mockery I 

Even Lysias laughs at me!- - Go 
on, go on ! 

Philip (readings). ‘ We pray thee 
hasten thy return. The lealm 
Is falling from thee. Since thou 
hast gone from us 
The victories of Judas Maccabieu,s 
F orm all our annals. F irst he over- 
threw 

Thy forces at Beth-horon, and 
passed on, 

And took Jerusalem, the Holy < 'ity. 
And then Emmaus fell ; and then 
Beth-sura ; 

Ephron and all the towns of Galaad, 
And Maccabicus marched to Car- 
nion.’ 

Anf, Enough, enough 1 ( io < all 
my chariot-men ; 

We will drive forward, forward, 
without ceasing, 

Until we come to Antioch. My 
captains, 

My Lysias, Gorgias, Scron, and 
N manor 

Are babes in battle, and this dread- 
ful Jew 


Will rob me of my kingdom and 
my crown. 

My elephants shall trample him to 
dust ; 

I will wipe out his nation, and will 
make 

J erusalem a common bury ing-placc , 

And every home within its walls a 
tomb I 

{Throw up his hands^ and sinks 

into the arms oj attendants^ 

who lay him upon a bank, f 

Philip. Antiochus ! Antiochus ! 
Alas, 

The King is ill ! What is it, < ) 
my Lord ? 

Ant. Nothing. A sudden an<l 
sharp spasm of pain, 

As if the lightning struck me, or 
the knife 

Of an assassin smote me to the 
heart. 

’Tis passed, even as it came. Let 
us set forward. 

Philip. See that the chariots be 
in readiness ; 

We will depart forthwith. 

Ant, A moment more, 

I cannot stiind. I am become at 
once 

Weak as an infant, Vc will h4i\e 
to lead me. 

Jove, or Jehovah, or whatever name 

Thou wouldst be named, it is 
alike to me, 

If I knew how to pray, I would en- 
treat 

To live a little longer. 

Philip, < } my Lord, 

Thou siialt not die ; we will not let 
thee die 1 

Ant How <ansl thou help jt, 
Philip? O the ijain ! 

Stab ^ter stab. Thou hast no 
shield against 

This unseen weapon* God of 
Israel, 
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Since all the other gods abandon 
me, 

Help me. I will release the Holy 
City, 

Garnish with goodly gifts the Holy 
Temple. 

Thy people, whom I judged to be 
unworthy 

To be so much as buried, shall be 
equal 

Unto the citizens of Antioch. 

I will become a Jew, and will ) 
declare 

Through all the world that is 
inhabited 

The power of (»ocl ! 

PhtJip. He faints. It is like 
death. 

bring here the loyal litter. We 
will bear him 

Into the CiUnp, while y<‘t he lives. 

Ant, ^ O Philip, 

Into what tribulation am 1 cornel 

Alas ! I now remember all the 
evil 

That 1 have done the J<‘W‘i; and 
for this cause 


These troubles are upon me, and 
behold 

I perish through great grief in a 
strange land. 

Philip, Antiochus ^ my King ! 

Ant. Nay, King no longer. 

Take thou my royal robes, my 
signet-ring, 

My crown and sceptre, and delivei 
them 

Unto my son, Antiochus Kupator; 

And unto the good Jews, my 
citizens, 

In all my towns, say that their 
dying monarch 

Wisheth them joy, prosperity, and 
health. 

I who, puffed up with pride and 
ariogance, 

'Fhought all the kingdoms of the 
eai th mine o\\ n, 

If I would but outstretch my hand 
and take them, 

Meet face to fare a greater poten- 
tate, 

King Death—Epiphanes — the Il- 
lustrious’ [Acj. 
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THE FUGITIVE. 

Ta7'farSong^fro7n iJie Prose Version 
of Chodzho, 

I. 

‘ He is gone to the desert land ! 

I can see the shining mane 
Of his horse on the distant plain, 
As he rides with his Kossak band ! 

‘ Come back, rebellious one ! 

Let thy proud heart lelent ; 

Come back to my tall, white tent, 
Come back, my only son I 

' Thy hand in freedom shall 
Cast thy hawks, when morning 
breaks, 

On the swans of the Seven Lakes, 
On the lakes of Karajal. 

^ I will give thee leave to stray 
And pasture thy hunting steeds 
in the long grass and the reeds 
Of the meadows of Karaday. 

‘ I will give thee my coat of mail, 
Of softest leather made. 

With choicest steel inlaid ; 

Will not all this prevail ? ' 

il. 

‘ This hand no longer shall 
Cast my hawks when morning 
breaks 

On the swans of the Seven Lakes, 
On the lakes of Karajal. 

* I will no longer stray 
And pasture my hunting steeds 
In the long grass and the reeds 
Of the meadows of Karaday, 


‘ Though thou give me thy coat of 
mail, 

Of softest leather made, 

With choicest steel inlaid, 

All this cannot prevail. 

^ What right hast thou, 0 Khan, 
To me, who am mine own, 

Who am slave to God alone, 

And not to any man ? 

^ God will appoint the day 
When I again shall be 
I5y the blue, shallow sea, 

Where the steel-bright sturgeons 
play. 

^ (jod, who doth care for me, 

In the barren wilderness, 

On unknown hills, no less 
Will my companion be, 

^ When I wander lonely and lost 
In the wind ; when 1 watch at night 
Like a hungry wolf, and am wiiite 
And covered with hoar-frost ; 

‘ Yea, wheresoever I be, 

In the yellow desert sands, 

In mountains or unknown lands 
Allah will care for me I ' 

ni. 

Then Sobra, the old, old man,-- 
Three hundred and sixty years 
Had he lived in this land of tears, 
Bowed down and said, Khan ! 

*If you bid me, I will s})eak. 

There no sap in dry grass, 

No imarrow in diy bones I Alas, 
The mind of old men is weak ! 



dR ^AnJfuf of ^ranefftftonet, 


‘ I am old, I am very old : 

1 have seen the pi imeval man, 

I have seen the j(reat Gengis Khan, 
Arrayed in his robes of gold. 

‘ What I say to you is the truth ; 
And I say to you, O Khan, 

Pursue not the star»white man, 
Pursue not the beautiful youth. 

Glim the Almighty made, 

And brought him forth of the light, 
At the verge and end of the night, 
When men on the mountain 
prayed, 

‘ He was born at the break of day, 
When abroad the angels walk ; 

He hath listened to their talk, 

And he knoweth what they say. 

* Ctifted With Allah’s grace, 

Like the iiKKin of Ramazan 
When it shines in the skies, O 
Khan, 

Is the light of his ])cautiful face, 

‘When first on eanh he trod, 

The first words that he said 
Were lhe.se, as he stood and prayed, 
There is no God but (iod ! 

‘ And he shall be king of men, 

For Allah hath heard his pray<‘r, 
An<l the Archangel in the air, 

< kibriel, hath said, Amen ! ’ 


THE SIEGE OF KAZAN. 

YarfarSonjifj/riWf ifu Prttse th- 
stm of ( 'Jiotfr.lv. 

Black are the moons b<‘fon‘ Kazan, 
And their stagnant waters smell 
f>f blood : 

I said in my heart, witli horse an<l 
man 

I will swam across this shallow' 
floo(i. 


Under the feet of Argamack, 

Like new moons were the shoes 
he bare, 

Silken trappings hung on his back, 

In a talisman on his neck, a 
player. 

My warriors, thought I, are follow- 
ing me ; 

Pmt when I looked behind, alas ! 

Not one of all the band could i 
see, 

All had siinkinthe black morass ! 

Where are our shallow fords ? and 
where 

I'he powei of Kazan with its 
fourfold gates ^ 

Fiom the prison windows our 
maidens fair 

'I'alk of us still thiough the iron 
gates. 

We cannot hear them ; foi horse 
and man 

1 Je Iniri ed deep i n the dark abyss ! 

Ah I the black day hath come down 
on Kazan I 

Ah ! was ever a grief like this ? 


THE BOY AND THE 
BROOK. 

Prosr J of Ah^han* 

Down from yon distant mountain 
height 

The bio(»klet flows through the 
village .street ; 

A boy (tomes forth to wash his hands, 
Washing, yes washing, there Ik* 
.stands, 

In the water cool and sweet. 

Brook, fiom what mountain dost 
thou come* ? 

<> my brooklet r'ool and sweet 1 
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I come from yon mountain high ' 
and cold, 

Where lieth the new snow on the old, 
And melts in the summer heat. 

Brook, to what river dost thou go ? 

O my brooklet cool and sweet ! 

1 go to the river there below 
Where in bunches the violets grow, 
And sun and shadow meet. 

Brook, to what garden dost thou go? 

O my brooklet cool and sweet ! 

J go to the garden in the vale I 
Where all night long the nightingale 
Her love-song doth repeat. 

l^rook, to what fountain dost thou go? 

O my brooklet cool and sweet ! 

I go to the fountain at whose brink 
The maid that loves thee comes to 
drink, 

And whenever she looks therein, 

1 rise to meet her, and kiss her chin, 
And iny joy is then complete. 

TO THE STORK. 

Afvieniim Popula7* pom the 
Pro^e of Altshan, 

W KLCOMIC, 0 Stork ! that dost wing , 
'I'hy flight from the far-away ! | 

Thou hast brought us the .signs of 
Spring, 

Thou hast made our sad hearts gay. 

Descend, O Stork ! descend 
Upon our roof to rest ; 

In our ash-tree, O my friend, 

My darling, make thy nest. 

To thee, O Stork, 1 complain, 

O Stork, to thee I impart 
The thousand sorrows, the }«un 
And aching of my h(*art. 

When thou away didst go, 

Away from this tr(*e of ours, 

The withering winds di<l Idow, 

And dried up all the flowers. 


Dark grew the brilliant sky, 

Cloudy and dark and drear ; 
They were breaking the snow on 
high, 

And winter was drawing near. 

From Varaca’s rocky wall, 

From the rock of Varaca unrolled, 
The snow came and covered all, 
And the green meadow^ was cold. 

O Stork, our garden with snow 
W<is hidden away and lost, 

And the rose-trees that in it grow 
Were withered by snow and frost. 


CONSOLATION. 

To M, Dupenkr^ (kntleman of 
I Aix in Provence^ on the 1 )eath of 
} his Daujghter. 

FROM MALHERBE. 

WilJ. then, Duperrier, thy sovnuv 
be eternal ? 

And shall the sad di.srourse 
Whispered within thy heart, hy 
tenderness paternal, 

Only augment its force ? 

Thy daughter’s mournful fate, into 
the tomb descending 
liy death’s frc<iuented ways, 

Das it become to thee a labyrinth 
never ending, 

Where thy lost reason strays ? 

I kntiw the charms that much* her 
youth a benediction : 

Nor should I be cemtent, 

As a c'cmsonous friend, to solace 
thine affliction 
j P,y her disparagement. 

' Hut she was of tlie world, whicli 
fairest things exposes 
To fates the most forlorn ; 

A rose, she to<) hath lived as long as 
live the roses, 

The space of one brief morn, 
f ^ ♦ 
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I>e;ith has his lijjjorous Luvn. un- 
paralleled, unfeeling ; THE ANGEL AND THE 


AH prayers to him are vain ; 

f'ruel, he stops his eaus, and, deaf 
lo our appealing, 

He leaves us to < omplain. 

The poor man in hishut, only thatch 
ior rovei, 

I'nto these laws must lieinl ; 

'Fhe sent inch hat guards the harriers 
of the laaivre 
( annot our kings defend. 

To murmur against death, in p<‘tu- 
lanl <l<dianre, 

Is never foi tlie best ; 

'I'o will w'hat i»(Hl tioth will, th.it is 
lh<* only science 
'Fhat gives us any lest. 


TO CARDINAL RICHELIEU. 

FKOM MAhHKkHK. 

1'nop mighty Prince of Churcdi and I 
State, 

Hif helhai ! until the hour of death, 
\Vhal(’Ver road man (diooses, Fate 
Still holds him Huhj(‘ct toherbieaih, 
Spunof all .silks, our <lays and nights 
I tave sorrow's waiven w ith dtdights ; ‘ 
And of this intcnninghsl shade 
< hir various <{(‘stiuy appc.it s, 
lsv<*n as oiH* s<*es the cour.a* td yeai s 
i if summers ;md of w inters made, 

Sometime« the mift, deceitful houis 
l.et us enjoy the h.ih yon wave : 
Sometinu'H iinpendmg oeril loweis 
IleyoiKl tlie Heaman*H skill to save, 
'riie \\ isdom, infinitely w ise, 

'Fhat given to human destinii's 
'rheif for<‘ordained necessity. 

Has made no law more fisetl btdow 
'i’han the alternate ebl) and How 
Of Fortune and Atlveraity. 


CHILD. 

I'kOM JKAN RKKOri., 'CHK BtKl R 


j An angel with a radiant face, 

' Aho\e a cradle bent to look, 

I Seem<‘dhis own image theu-toti ace, 
.'\s in tlu! waters of a brook. 

* Dear cliild ! wdiome resemble st sod 
It w'hispeied, ‘come, <l ('ome 
with mt* I 

Ilapp) tog(*th(‘r let us go, 

'I he e.irth nnworth\ is of lh<‘e I 

‘ I len* none to peifei i bliss atl.aln ; 

Thesoul inpleasun suttenng hc-c. 
joy h.itli an un<Iertone<d ]>.un. 
Ami e\<‘n the h.ippiest hi»ui . 
theii sighs, 

‘ Fear doth at eveiy poital knot k ; 

.Never a d:iy seiene and jmre 
From the o'er.shadow ing temp(*st\ 
shock 

Hath made the morrow's dawn 
set'ure. 

‘What, then, sh.dl sorrows ami 
shall f<‘ais 

< 'oimMo disUnb so pine a biow ' 
Ami with the bittcinVss of te;us 
'i'lH‘ht- <‘yes of azui** troubled 
glow? 

‘Ah no ! into lh<‘ Iltdds of spare, 
Away shall thou esi'apt^ with me ; 
And l*rovitlem*e will grant thee 
grace* 

Df all the days that weie to be, 

i ‘ Let no one in tliy (Iwelliug tower 
I In sombre \ (stments di apt*tl ami 
j veihnl ; 

. llul let thtnn weh'ome thy last hour 
As thy first im»ments once they 
, hailtsl. 
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cS of ^ran8fa<ton0. 


‘ Wit’hout a rlcHKl thm (‘urh 
brow ; 

There let the j^ravc no shadow 
east ; 

When one is pure as thou ait now 
The fairest day is still the lastd 

And wavin" wide his wini^s of white, 
The antfel, at these words, liail 
sped 

TowMrds th(‘ el(*rnal realms of 
Pool mother! see,thysonisd(*a<l ! 


TO ITALY. 

I'RDM HIJCAPt. 

i I \I.V ! Italy ! thou who hi doomed 
to we.u 

'I'he fat<d j'ill cjf lieauty, and 
possess 

The <lovver fun<‘st of infinite 
\vret< lietiness 

Wiitten upon thy forehead by 
d«‘spair ; 

All ! vumhl tliat thi»u want str<mj.t<'r, 
or less fait't 

h’hat they mixhl fear thee more, , 
or love thee lens, I 

Who in the spleiuhmrof lliy love- ) 
linens : 

SiHiin wasting, yet to mortal I 
isimimt dan* ' | 

'rhen from tin* Alps I should not 
see des(*ending 

Sueh torrents of armed men, nor 
<»alli<' houht 

I h inking the WM\e of Po, dis** 
tained with got e, 

Nor should i see th<‘e )drded with 
a fovord 

Vot linne, and with the stranger’s 
arm contend in^f, 

WUor or vantjuished, slave for 
eternmre 


WANDERER'S NIGHT- 
SONGS. 

FROM GOETHK. 

U 

Tnoit that fiom the heavens ait, 
ICveiy pain and sorrow stillest, 
And the doubly \vi<‘iehed heart 
Doubly with refreslunent tillest, 

I am weary with contending! 

W hy this rapture and unrest? 
Peace di-srending 
(!om<salu <<mH! into my breast ! 
ri. 

- O'er all lhc‘ Inlbtops 
Is quiet now. 

In all the tree-tops 
nearest thou 
I lardly a breath ; 

Th<i birds are asleep in the tree's : 
Wait ; soon like llu*s(‘ 

Thou too shalt rest. 

- 

REMORSE. 

FROM At:Gl Si Vox FLVn N. 

How I started up in the night, in 
the night, 

Drawn on without rest tir le- 
prieval ! 

The .streets, with their waicimien, 
wx*re Imi to my night. 

As I wandered so light 
in the night, in the niglit, 
Through the gate with the arch 
mediaeval. 

The. mill-brook rusheil from the 
rocky lieigliU 

1 leaned o’f*r the bridgi* in my 
yearning ; 

Deep under me watched I the 
W'aves in their fhj^lit. 

As they glided so light 
in tlu' night, in the uiglit, 
Vetbaekwarti not «me wan returning. 
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overhead were revolving, ^>0 roimt- 
les*; and blight, 

The stars in melodious existence ; 
And with them ti^e in<K>n, more 
serenely b«‘dighl ; 

I'hey spaikled so light 
In the night, in the night, 
Thrtaigh the magital, measuieless 
distant e. 

And np\\ard I ga/ed in the night, 
in tiu* night, 

And again tm the waves in their 
deetmg; 

Ah wo<‘! thou hast wasted thy 
days in delight, 

Ntnv silent e tlmu light, 

In the night, in the night, 

The reinoise in thy heart that k 
btsuing. 


SANTA TERESA'S BOOK- 
MARK. 

FROM THK SPANIS'H OF SANTV 
'I’KRESA. 

Ll’I nothing disturb thee, 
Nothing affright thee ; 

Ail things are passing ; 

C»od never changeth ; 

Patient endurance 
Attaineth to all things ; 

Who < md possesseth 
In nothing is wanting; 

Alone ( iod suffireth. 







I. JOJIN ENDICOTT. 


T>R\MATIS PERSON;^, 


John RNDiroTT . 
lOHN ICVDK on . 

Rl< HAKO Bl'l.LINr.HAM 

John Nokion . 
Ki)WAK1) Hiutlk 
WaI IKK MkKKV 
Nichoeas rmn. . 
Samiiki- (Vh.h, . 

Semon Kkmhihohn I 

RAOni ('lOEOSMIlH » 
Wl’NI.orK ('HUISIISON i 
RlJlIJl, //IS datt^hier | 
PUm^Kj) W'hahion > 


(tovtfnor 
liix Mm, 

Deputy Cavcrnof . 

Mwtslei of the Goftpel. 
y t easttf er 
Ttihmfi man, 

*[u ntd atnen, 

I nndh*d oi the Three Mariners, 
Sea Captaw^, 


{tuakefs 


u1,wistant\\ Uatherdiers^ Mar^hah Ar, 


♦♦ - 


'Fhc Sr<*n(‘ is in Boston in ihf year 1665. 


PROLOGUE, 

'Pn-NKniT we strive to read, as we ' 
^ nxay best, | 

'riiis city, like an ancient palimp- 
sest ; ! 

And brin^^ to light, upon the blotted 
page, 

'fhe mournful record of an earlier 

'I’hat, pale and half effaced, li<‘s 
hidden away 

iieiK'aththe fresher writing of to- 
day. 

Rise, then, O buried city that 
hast been ; 

Rise up, rebuilded in ih<‘ painted 
scent, 

And let our curious eyes behold 
once more 


The pointed gable and the pent- 
lunise d<K)r, 

'File Meetiug-lunise with Iea<Ien- 
latticed panes, 

The narrow thoroughfares, the 
CHKiked lanes ! 

Rise, too, ye shapes an<l shadows 
of the Fast, 

Rise from your long-forgotten 
graves at last ; 

Let us iHihoId your facets, let us hear 

I’he words ye ulteretl in those days 
of feai i 

Revisit y<mr familiar haunts again-- 

The scenes <»f triumph, anti the 
scenes of pain, 

And leave the fcKitprim.s of your 
bleeding feet 

Once mtjre upon the pavement of 
the street 1 
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Nor let the Historian bhum* the 
I^oet here, 

If he perchance misdate the (Liy oi 
year, 

And gioup e\enlh togethei, by his 
ait, 

That in the Chronicles He far 
apart ; 

For as the double stars, thou^^h 
sundered far, 

Seem to the naked eye a single star, 

So f.icts of history, at a distance 
seen, 

Into one common point of li^ht 
('onvene. 

‘ Why touch upon such themes ? ’ 
peihaps some friend 

May ask, incredulous ; ' and to hat 
good end ? 

Whydiag again into ilie light ol day 

The eriors of an age long passed 
away? ’ 

1 answei : ‘ Voi the lesson that 

lh<‘y teach ; 

The tolenince of opinion and of 
speech. 


I lope, Faith, and Chaiity remain, - 
these three ; 

And greatest of them all is Chaiily.’ 

Let us remembei, if these woids 
be true, 

That unto all men Charity is 
due ; 

<iive what we ask ; and pity, while 
%ve blame, 

Lest we become copartners in the 
shame, 

Lest we condemn, and yet ourseh es 
partake, 

And persecute the dead for con- 
science’ sake. 

'fherefore it is the author seeks 
and strives 

Toiepresent the dead us in then 
lives, 

And lets at Um(*s his clnuacters 
untold 

'I'heir thought.! m then own laii- 
guag(% stiong aiui bold : 

He only asks ot > ou to do the like ; 

To hear him first, and, if you will, 
then strike. 


ACT 1. 


SChNK 1. Sunday The 

interior of the Meeting-house, 
(hi the puipit^ Oil houf-grltuss ; 
he/oiitj a box for lontritmtions. 
John NoK'roN in the put pit, 
tiOVhKNoR Knokoi"!’ in a 
ifinopted sent^ attended ty Jon; 
halberdiers. The (congregation 
singing. 

The lyord <lcscenfl(‘d from above, 
And bowed the heavens high ; 
And aiKlenieath hi.H let t he cast 
'fhe <larkn«8»} of the sky. 

thi Cherubim and Seraphim 
Right royally he rtKle, 

And on the winga of mighty wiiida 
Came flying all abroa<l. 


iVorton (risings and turning itu 
hourglas,\ on the pulpit). 1 
heaid a great voice from the 
temple saying 

Unto the Seven Angels, (Jo your 
wa> s : 

Hour out tin; vials of the wrath of 
< iod 

Upon the eaith. And the first 
Angel wmU 

And poured his vial on the earth ; 
and .straight 

There fella noisome and *l grievous 
sore 

On them which had the birth-mark 
of the Beast, 

And them which woi shipped and 
adored his image. 



Crage^t'ea. 


On us hath fallen this grievous 
pestilence. 

There is a sense of horrorin the air ; 

And apparitions of things horrible 

Are seen by many. From the sky 
above us 

The stars fall ; and beneath us the 
earth quakes ! 

The sound of drums at midnight in 
the air, 

The sound of horsemen riding to 
and fro, 

As if the gates of the invisible world 

Were opened, and the dead came 
forth to warn us, - 

All these are omens of some dire 
disaster 

Impending over us, and soon to 
fall. 

Moreover, in the language of the 
Prophet, 

Death is again come up into our 
windows, 

To cut off little children from with- 
out, 

And young men from the stieet.s. 
And in the midst 

Of all these supernatural threats 
and warnings 

Doth Heresy uplift its horrid head ; 

A vision of Sm more awful and 
appalling 

Than an)? phantasm, ghost, or 
apparition, 

As arguing and portending some 
enlargement 

Of the mysterious Power of Dark- 
ness ! 

(EPiTir, barefooted^ and ilad in 
sackdoth, with her hair han^^ine^ 
loose nfon her shoulders^ walks 
slowly tip the ah le^ followed by 
Wharton and olher Quakers* 
The congregation starts up in 
confusion*) 

Edith {to Norton^ raisinj* her 
hand). Peace I 


Norton, Anathema maranatha ! 
The Lord cometh 1 

Edith, Yea, \erily he cometh, 
and shall judge 

The shepherds of Israel, who do 
feed themselves, 

And leave their flocks to eat what 
they have trodden 

Beneath their feet. 

Norton, Be silent, babbling 
woman ! 

St. Paul coinmands ail women to 
keep silence 

Within the cluir< hes. 

Edith. Yet the women piayed 

And piophesied at Corinth m his 
day ; 

And, among those on whom th<j 
fiery tongues 

Of J^entecost descen<led, some 
were women ! 

Norton, The JClders of the 
Churches, by our law, 

Alone have power to open the doi>rs 
of speech 

j And silencti in tlui Assemhiy, I 
command you ! 

I Edith, I’he liw of ( Jod is greater 
' tiian your laws ! 

1 Ye build your <*hurrli with Idmid, 
i ytnir town with crime ; 

The heads thereof give judgment 
for reward ; 

The priests thereof teach tJiily for 
their hire ; 

Your laws condemn the innocent 
to death ; 

And against this I bear my testi- 
mony. 

Norton, What testimony ? 

Edith, That of the 

Holy Spirit, 

Which, as your Calvin says, sur- 
passeth reason. 

Norton, The labourer is worthy 
of his hire. 

Edith, Vet our great Master 
tUd not teach for hire, 
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And the Apostles without purse or 
scrip 

Went forth to do his work. Behold 
this box 

Beneath thy pulpit. Is it foi the 
poor ? 

Thou canst not answer. It is for 
the Priest ; 

And against this 1 bear my testi- 
mony. 

Norton, Away with all these 
Heretics and Quakers ! 

Quakers, forsooth ’ Because a 
quaking fell 

On Daniel, at beholding of the 
Vision, 

Must ye needs shake and quake ? 
Because Isaiah 

Went stripped and barefoot, must 
ye wail and howl ? 

Must ye go stripped and naked? 
must ye make 

A wailing like the dragons, and a 
mourning 

As of the owls ? Ye verify the adage 

That Satan is God^s ape! A\vay 
with them ! 

( Tumult. The Quakers aredriven 
out with violc7ice^ ICPITH follow- 
fog slowly, y he c ofigregatlon re- 
tires in confusion,) 

Thus freely do the Reprobates 
commit 

Such measure of iniquity as tits 
them 

For the intended measure of ( It id's 
wrath. 

And even in violating God's com- 
mands 

Are they fulfilling the divine de- 
cree ! 

The will of man is but an instru- 
ment 

Disposed and predetermined to its 
action 

According unto the decree of t/od, 

lieing as much subordinate thereto 

As is the axe unto the hewcFs hand ! 


{He descends from the /ndfit^ and 
jouts Goveunok Endicott, 
who comes forward to meet him, ) 

The omens and the wonders of the 
time, 

' Famine, and fire, and shipwreck, 
and disease, 

The blast of corn, the death of oin 
I young men, 

, Our sufferings in all precious, plea- 
; sant things, 

; Are manifestations of the wrath 
I divine, 

I Signs of God’s controversy with 
, New England. 

' These emissaries of the K\ il < >ne, 
These seivants and ambassadois 
of Satan, 

Aie but commissioned executioners 
Of God’s vindictive and deserved 
displeasure. 

Wc must receive them as the 
Roman Bishop 

Once received Attila, saying, I 
rejoice 

You have come safe, whom I esteem 
to be 

The scourge of (Jod, sent to chas- 
tise his people. 

This very heresy, perchance, imiy 
seive 

The purposes of God to some good 
end. 

With you I le.ive il; but do not 
neglect 

The holy tactics of the civil swtud. 
KfidiiOtt. And what more can be 
done ? 

Norton, The hand that cut 
The Red Cross from the colours of 
the king 

Can cut the red heart from this 
heresy. 

Fear not. All blasphemies imme- 
diate 

And heresies turbulent must be 
suppressed 
By civil power , 





Endicott, But in what w'ay sup- 
pressed ? 

Norton, The Book of J3eutei- 
onomy decLucs 

That if thy son, thy daughter, or 
thy wife, 

Ay, or the friend which is as thine 
own soul, 

Kntice thee secretly, and say to thee, 
Let us serve other gods, then shall 
thine eye 

Not pity him, but thou shalt surely 
kill him, 

And thine owm hand shall be the 
lirst upon him 
To slay him. 

Enduott* Fouralrcady have been 
slain ; 

And others banished upon pain of 
death. 

But they come back again to meet 
their doom, 

Bringing the linen for their wind- 
ing-sheets. 

We must not go too fir. In tiuth, 
I shrink 

From shedding of more ])lood. 'fhe 
people murmur 
At our severity. 

Nor Urn, Then let them murmur I 
Truth is relentless ! ju.stice never 
wavers ; 

The greatest firmness is the great- 
est mercy ; 

The noble order of the Magistracy 
Cometh immediately from God, 
and yet 

This noble order of the M<igistracy 
Is by these Ileretics despised and 
outraged. 

Endicoit To-night they sleep in 
prison. If they die, 

They cannot say that we have 
caused their death. 

We do but guard the passage, with 
the sword 

Pointed towards them ; if they 
chish upon it, 


Their blood will be on their own 
heads, not ours. 

Norton, Enough, 1 ask no more. 
My predecessor 

Coped only with the milder heresies 

Of Antinomians and of Anabap- 
tists. 

He w^as not bom to wrestle with 
these fiends. 

Chiysostom in his pulpit ; Augus- 
tine 

In disputation ; Timothy in his 
house ! 

The lantern of .St. P^otolph’s c cased 
to burn 

When fiom the poit.ils of that 
church he r.une 

'fo be a burning and a shining light 

Here in the wilderness. And, as 
he lay 

On his death-bed, he saw me in a 
vision 

Ride on a snow-white horse into 
this town. 

His vision was prophetic; thus I 
came, 

A terror to the impenitent, and 
Death 

< )n the pale hor.si* of the Apocalypse 

To all the a< cursed race of Here- 
tics I \E,xeunt, 

Bcknk H. a street ihi one 

s/di% N tCHot.AS I ’ VhALith/itme; 
on the other, Wai.'I'ku MiiRuy^s, 
with a flock of pi ji^eo ns on the 
roof if ?i^ALLseated in the ponh 
of Ins house, 

Upsa/t, O day of rest! How 
beautiful, how fail, 

How welcome to the wtiary and 
the old ! 

Day of the Lord! and trme to 
earthly cares ! 

Day of the Lord, as all our days 
should be I 

Ah, why w'ill man by his austeri- 
ties 
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Shut out the blesbccl suns>hin<; and 
the 

And make of thee a dungeon of 
despair I 

Waiter Mory \entenny^^ and , 
looking around him\. Alisihmt , 
as a graveyard ! Xo one stir- , 
ring ; 

No footfall in the street, no sound 
of voK es ! 

By righteous punishment and per- ( 
severanr’e, 

And perseverance in that punish- 
ment 

At last IVc brought this contu- 
macious town 

To stritd observ ant'e of the Sabbath 
tiay. 

'fhose wanton gospellcis, tlie 
pigeons yondei, 

Are now the only Sabbath-breakers 
left. 

I cannot put them <lown. As if to 
taunt me, 

'rhey gather every Sabbath atter- 
noon 

In noisy congregation on my roof. 

Hilling and cooing. Whir I take 
that, ye Quakers. 

( Throws a iionc at the pigeons. 
Sees Ups ALL.) 

Ah I Master Nicholas ! 

( psalL ( lood after noon. 

Dear neighbour W’alK^r. 

Meny, Master Nicholas, 

You have to-day withdrawn your- 
self from m<‘t‘ting. 

Vpsall* Yea, 1 have chosen rat her 
to worship Ciod 

Sitting in silence here at my <nvn 
door. 

Merry, Worship the Devil I You 
this day have broken 

Three of our st rudest laws. First, 
by abstaining 

From public w'<;rship. Secondly, 
by walkinj* 

I’rofancly tm tlie Sabbath. 


Lpsall, Xol one btej). 

I have been sitting still here, seeing 
the pigeons 

Peed in the street <incl fly about the 
ro(jN. 

Mivrv, You have been in the 
stieetvith other intent 

Than going to and from tlie Meet- 
ing-house. 

And, tfiirdly, you are harbouring 
Quakers here. 

I am aina/ed I 

( putii, .Men sometimes, it is said, 

Icntertain angels unawares. 

J/erry, Nice angels I 

Angels in broad-brimmed hats and 
russet < loaks, 

'Fhe colour of the Devil’s nutting- 
bag ! I'hey (*ame 

Into the Meeting-house this after- 
noon 

.More in the shape of devils than of 
ang('ls ; 

1 The women s< reamed .md fainted ; 

I and the boys 
! Mad<‘ such an uproar in the gallery 
I I conk! not keep them<pnct. 

IphsalL Neighbour Walter, 

Your p<*rserution is of no avail. 
Merry, ^Tis piosecution, as the 
Ciovernor says, 

! Not pel sedition. 

j Upmli. Well, ) fair prosecution ; 
j Your hangings do no good, 

Meny, d’he reason is, 

i We do not liang enough. Hut, mark 
my words, 

We’ll seour them ; yea, 1 warrant 
ye, we T st our them 1 

And now go in and entertain your 
angels, 

And doidt be seen here in the street 
again 

'rill after sundown ! - There they 
are again J 

\Hxit Upsall. MI'.KK\ throws 
another stone at the pigeons^ and 
then goes into his house,) 





ScKNii. lU. — u<! 7*oom m U psalj.'s 
JiotiiiC, ICpri’H Wharton, 
and other Quakers^ seated at a 
table, Upsall seated near them. 
Several books on the table, 

Wharton, William and Marma- 
duke, our martyred brothers, 

Sleep in untimely graves, if aught 
untimely 

Can find place in the providence 
of God, 

Where nothing comes too early or 
loo late, 

i saw their noble death. They to 
the scaffold 

\Valked hand in hand. Two hundred 
armed men 

And many horsemen guarded them, 
for fear 

Ot rescue by the crowd, whose 
hearts were stirred. 
hdith, O holy martyrs ! 

IFharton. When they 

tried to speak, 

'fheir vok es by the loll of drums 
w ere drow n<*d. 

When they were dead they still 
looked fresh and fair, 

'i'he terror of death was not upon 
their faces. 

< )ur sister Mary, likewise, the meek 
woman, 

Has passed through martyrdom to 
her reward ; 

Exclaiming, as they led her to her 
death, 

* 'fhe.se many days 1 ’vc been in 
Paradise*’ 

And, when she died, Priest Wilson 
threw' the hangman 

His handkerchic‘f, to cover the pale 
face 

He dared not look upon. 

Edith. As persecuted, 

Yet not forsaken ; as unknown, yet 
known ; 

.Vs dying, and behold wc arc alive ; 


As sorrowful, and yet rejoicing 
alway ; 

As having nothing, yet possessing 
all! 

Wharton, And Leddra, too, is 
dead. But from his prison, 

The day before his death, he sent 
these words 

Unto the little flock of Christ: 

‘ Whatever 

hlay come upon the followers of the 
Light,- 

Distress, affliction, famine, naked- 
ness, 

Or perils in the city or the sea, 

Or persecution, or even death 
itself, 

1 am persuaded that ( lod’s annour 
of laght, 

As it is loved and lived in, will pie- 
serve you. 

Yea, death itself ; through whit h 
you will And entrance 

Into the pleasant pastures ot the 
fold, 

Where you shall feed for ever as llie 
herds 

That loam at large in the low valleys 
of At'hor. 

And its the flowing of the ocean Alls 

ICach creek anti branch thereof, and 
then retires, 

Leaving behind a sweet and w hole- 
.some savour ; 

So dotli the virtue and the lile of 
God 

Flow evermore into the hearts of 
tho.se 

Whom he hath made partakcis of 
his nature ; 

And, when it but withdraws itself 
a little, 

Leaves a sweet savour after it, that 
many 

Can say they arc made clean by 
every word 

That h(‘ hath spoken to them in 
their silence.' 
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Edith [risings and breaking into 
a kmd of chant). Truly, we do 
but grope here in the dark, 

Near the partition-'v^all of Life and 
Death, 

At every moment dreading or de- 
siring 

To lay our hands upon the unseen 
door ! 

Let us, then, labour for an inward 
stillness, — 

An mwaid stillness and an inward 
healing ; 

That perfect silence where the lips 
and heart 

Are still, and we no longer entertain 

Our own imperfect thoughts and 
\ ain opinions, 

Hut (Jod alone speaks in us, and we 
wait 

In singleness of heart, that we may 
know 

11 is will, and in the silence of our 
spirits, 

That we may do His will, and do 
that only I 

(A long fausc^ interrupted by the 
sound of a drum approac hing; 
then jfhouts in the street, and a 
loud knocking at the door.) 

Marshal. Within there I Open 
the door ! 

Merry. Will no one answer? 


Marshal. In the King’s name ! 
Within there ! 

Merry. Open the door ! 

Upsall (from the %vindow). It is 
not barred. Come in. Nothing 
prevents you. 

The poor man’s door is ever on the 
latch. 

He needs no bolt nor bar to shut 
out thieves ; 

He fears no enemies, and has no 
friends 

Importunate enough to turn the key 
upon them ! 

(Enter John Endicott, the 
Marshal, Merry, 

IScetng the Quakers sileyii and un- 
moved, they pause, aive-stnak, 
Endicott opposite Edith.) 

Marshal. In the King’s name do 
I arrest you ail ! 

Away with them to prison. Mastei 
Upsall, 

You are again discovered harbour- 
ing here 

These ranters and disturbers of 
. the peace. 

You know the law, 

Upsall. 1 know it, and am leady 

To suffer yet again its peimUies. 
Edith [to Endkoft)^ Why dost 
thou persecute me, vSaul of 
Tarsus ? 


ACT II, 


SCENE i. — jOHN ENDICOTT’S 
room. Early morning. 

John Endicott. *Why dost thou 
persecute me, Saul of Tarsus ? ’ 

All night these words were ringing 
in mine cars ! 

A sorrowful sweet face ; a look that 
pierced me 

With meek reproach ; a voice of | 
resignation i 


Thathadalifeofsulferingin its lone ; 

And that was all ! And yet I could 
not sleep, 

Or, when 1 slept, 1 dreamed that 
awful dream ! 

1 stood beneath the elm-tree on the 
Common 

On which the Quakers have been 
hanged, and heard 

A voice, not hers, that ciied amid 
the darkness, 
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‘This is Aceldama, the field 
blood 1 

I will have mercy, and not sacrifice ! ’ 

{Opens the window^ a?td looks out.) 

The sun is up already ; and my heart 
Sickens and sinks within me when 
I think 

How many tragedies will be enacted 
Before his setting. As the earth rolls 
round, 

It seems to me a huge Ixion^s wheel, 
Upon whose whirling spokes we are 
bound fast, 

And must go with it I Ah, how 
bright the sun 

Strikes on the sea and on the masts 
of vessels, 

That are uplifted in the morning aii, 
Like crosses of some peaceable 
crusade ! 

It makes me long to sail for lands 
unknown, 

No matter whither! Under me, 
in shadow, 

Gloomy and narrow lies the little 
town, I 

Still sleeping, but to wake and toil 
awhile, 

Then sleep again, 1 1 ow dismal looks 
the prison, 

How grim and sombre in the sunless 
street,* 

The prison where she sleeps, or 
wakes and waits 

For what I dare not think of,— 
death, perhaps ! 

A word that has been said may be 
unsaid : 

It isbutair. Hut whenadeed isdone 
It cannot 1)e undone, nor can our 
thoughts 

Reach out to all the mischiefs that 
may follow. 

’Tis time for morning prayers. I 
will go down. 

IMy father, though severe, is kind 
and just ; 


And when his heart is tender with 
devotion, — 

When from his lips have fallen the 
words ‘ Forgive us 

As we forgive,’ — then will 1 inter- 
cede 

For these poor people, and perhaps 
may save them. {Exit. 


Scene 11. — Dock Square. On one 
side^ the tavern of the Th^-ec 
Marmers. In the backgrounds 
a quaint building with gables; 
and, beyond it^ wharves and 
shipping. Captain Kempthorn 
aii^d others seated at a table befofc 
the door. Samuel Cole starid’- 
ing near them. 

Kempthorn. Come, drink about ! 
Remember Parson Melham, 
And bless the man who first in- 
vented flip ! 

{They drink.) 

Cole. I’ray, Master Kempthorn, 
where were you last night ? 
Kempthorn. On board the 
Swallow, Simon Kempthorn, 
master, 

Up for Harbadoes, and the Wind- 
ward Islands. 

Cole. The town was in a tumult, 
Kempthorn. And for what ? 
Cole. Your Quakers were arrested. 
Kempthorn. How my Quakers ? 
Cole. Those you brought in your 
vessel from Harbadoes. 

They made an uproar in the Meet- 
ing-house 

Yesterday, and they’re now m 
prison for it, ^ . 

I owe you little thanks for bringing 
them 

To the Three Mariners, 

; Kempthorn, They have not 
' harmed you. 
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I tell you, C'looclman f'olts tliat 
Quaker girl 

Is precious as a sea-brcam’s e>e. 1 
tell you 

It was a lucky day when first she set 

Her little foot upon the SwalIo\\\s 
deck, 

Bringing good luck, fair winds, and 
pleasant weather. 

Ct>/e. I am a law-abiding citizen ; 

I have a seat in the new Meeting- 
house, 

A cow-right on the Common ; and, 
besides, 

Am corpoial in the Great Artiller>% 

I rid me of the vagabonds at once. 

Ki^pifwrn, Why should you not 
have Quakers at your tavern 

Jf you have fiddlers ? 

Cok* Never ! never 1 nevei ! 

If you want fiddling you must go 
elsewhere, 

To the (Jreen Dragon and the 
Admiral Vernon, 

And other such disreputable places. 

I kit the Three Mariners is an 
orderly house, 

Most orderly, quiet, and respect- 
able. 

Lord Leigh said he could he as quiet 
here 

As at the (iovernor’s. And have I 
not 

King Chark‘s\s Twelve < iood Rules, 
all framed and glazed, 

Hanging in my best pailour? 

Kempt horn. Uere^s a health 

To good King Cluules. Will you 
not drink the King ? 

Then drink confusion to old Larson 
Palmer. 

Cde. And who is l^arson Palmer? 
I donk know him. 

Kempthortu He had his <'ellai 
underneath hi.s pulpit, 

And so preached o^er his Iiqu< >r, just 
as you do. 

[A drum within,) 


Cole, Heie comes the Marshal. 
Mer>y iioithins. Make room 
^for the Marshal. 

Kempihorn, How pompous and 
imposing he appears ; 

IHs great buff doublet bellying like 
a mainsail, 

And all his sti earners fluttering in 
the w'ind. 

What holds he in his hand ? 

Cok, A Proclamation. 

{Enter the IVIarshal, with a pro- 
cla?nation; and Merry, with 
a halberd. They are preceded by 
a drummer^ and followed by the 
hant^man, with a?i armful of 
boohsj and a crcniHi of peop}h\ 
among ^nhoni are Ups ALL a7ul 

John ENHlcori’. A pile is made 
of the boohs.) 

Jfemy. Silence the chum I Croocl 
citizens, attend 

'Fo the new laws enacted by the 
Court. 

Marshal (reads). ‘Whereas a 
cursed sect of Heretics 

Has laudy risen, commonly called 
(Huikers, 

Who take uj)on themselves to he 
commissioned 

Immediately of God, and further- 
more 

Infallibly assiste<I by the Spirit 

To write and utter blasphemous 
opinions, 

Despising (Government and the 
order of ( God 

In Church and Commonwealth, 
iind speaking evil 

Of Dignitif.s, reproaching and 
reviling 

The M agistrates and M inisters, and 
seeking 

To turn the people fiom their faith, 
and thus 

( Gain proselytes to their pernicious 
ways 
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Thi«^ Court, cousidering the 
premises, 

And to prevent like mischief as is 
v\ rought 

By their means in our land, doth 
hereby order, 

That whatsoever master or com- 
mander 

Of any ship, baik, pink, or catch 
shall biing 

To any loadsteaci, harbour, creek, 
01 cove 

Within this Jurisdiction any 
(Quakers, 

Or other blasphemous Heretics, 
shall p<iy 

UntolheTns'isurcr of the Common- 
wealth 

< >iie hu ndred pounds, and for def.iult 
thereof 

He put in prison, and (‘ontinue there 

'Fill the said sum be satisfied and 
paid.* 

f if/t\ Now, Simon Kempt horn, 
what say you to that 

Kvtupihoni. I pray >oii, Cole, 
lend me a hun<lie<l pouml ! 

MiU\luil Mf any one 

within this Jmisdiction 

Shall heneeft»rlh entertain, f>r shall 
f onreai, 

Onakers, or other blasphemous 
Heretics, 

Knowing them so to be, vwry su< h 
person 

Shall forfeit to the country forty 
shillings 

Ffir each houCs entertainment or 
conc<*almenl, 

And sliall be MUit to prison, as 
aforesaid, 

limit the forfeiture be wholly paid/ 
/>/ ///c (nmuL) 

Kempthorn* Now, Hood man 
(h»ie, I think your turn has 
come ! 

f-V/c. Knowing them so to be! 


Kfjnpihorji. At foity shillings 

The hour, yoin fine will be some 
forty pound ’ 

Cole. Knownng them so to be I 
That is the law. 

Marshal [reads). ‘And it is 
further ordered and enacted, 

If any Quaker or Quakers shall pre- 
sume 

To come henceforth into this Juris- 
diction, 

Every male Quaker for the first 
offence 

Shall have one ear cut off ; and shall 
be kept 

At labour in the W^oikhouse, till 
such time 

As he be sent away at his own 
charge. 

And for the repetition of the offence 

Shall have hisother ear cutoff, and 
then 

Be branded in the palm of his right 
hand. 

And ev(‘iy woman Quaker shall be 
whipt 

Seveicly in three towns ; 4 ind every 
( Hiakei, 

Or he or she, that shall fora third 
time 

Heiein again offend, shall have 
their tongues 

Bored through witli a hot iron, and 
shall be 

Sentenced to Banishment on pain of 
Death/ 

{Loud pturmurs. The vohe of 
CUkiH’IUsoN in the crowd. 

<) patience of the Lord! How long, 
how long, 

Hre Thou avenge the blocxl of Thine 
Ivlect ?) 

Merry, Silence, there, silence ! 

Do not break the jHiace ! 
d iarshal ( reads' ] , ‘ IC v(*ry inhabi- 
tanl of this Juristhction 

Who shall d(‘fend the horrible opin- 
ions 
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Of Quakers, by denying due respect 

To equals and superiors, and with- 
drawing 

From Church Assemblies, and 
thereby approving 

The abusive and destructive prac- 
tices 

Of this accursed sect, in opposition 

To all the orthodox received opin- 
ions 

Of godly men, shall be forthwith 
committed 

Unto close prison for one month ; 
and then 

Refusing to retract and to reform 

The opinions as aforesaid, he shall 
be 

Sentenced to Banishment on pain 
of Death. 

liy the Couit. I'.dvaid Ka\\son, 
So(T(‘taT ) 

Now, hanj 4 m*in, doyoui duty. Bum 
those books. 

( 7.0 ltd murmurs in ihe 1 1 07t ni. '/Vie 
fiiie of books is lii^hfod,) 

UpsalL I testify against these 
cruel laws ! 

orminners are they of some judg- 
ment on us ; 

And, in the love and tendmness 1 
bear 

Unto this town and people, I be- 
seech you, 

0 Magistrates, take heed, h‘st >e be 

found 

As fightci-s against (iod ! 

fo/in KmUiOtt UpsalTs 

hand), Upsall, I thank you 

For speaking words siu h as some 
younger man, 

1 or another, should havc.said before 

you. 

Such laws a.s these an; cruel and 
oppressive ; 

A blot on this fair town, and a di.s- 
gra('c 

To «any ('hristian pe<iple. 


Mer 7 y {a^ide^ listefiing behind 
them). 1 1 ere ’s sedition ! 

I never thought that any good would 
come 

Of this young popinjay, w ith his long 
hair 

And his great boots, fit only for tlie 
Russians 

Or barbarous Indians, as his father 
says ! 

7'7ie Voice, Woe to the bloody 
town i And rightfully 

Men call it the Lost Town ! The 
blood of Abel 

Cries from the ground, and at the 
final judgment 

The Lord will say, ‘ Cam, Cain ! 
where is thy brothet ? ’ 

J/e/ty. Silence there in the 
fiowd ’ 

l//fui/i itrw'deu ’Tis Christison ’ 
'/'he Voice. O foolish people, ye 
that tliink to burn 

And to consume the truth of God, 
1 tell you 

That every flame is a loud tongue of 
fire 

I'o jnibli.sh it abroad to all the world 

Louder than tongues of men 1 
fdempi horn {springing /ohhfee/). 
\\'<‘1I said, my hearty ! 

There ’s a biavc fellow 1 Hiere ^ a 
man of pluc’k ! 

A man who\s not afraid to say hi . 
say, 

'fhough a whole town’.s against him. 
Rain, rain, lain, 

Bones of St. Botolph, and put out 
this fire ! 

( 'JVie drum beats. Exeunt ail but 
Mkkkv, Kkmpthorn, md Colf.i 

Merry, And now that inattci 
endled, Goodman Cole, 

Fet('h me a mug of ale, ytan 
strongest ale. 

Eempthorn [sitting donim). Ami 
meanothermug of flip ; ami put 
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Two gills of brandy in it. [ExiV CoJe, 

A ferry. No; no moie. 

Not a drop more, I say. You’ve 
had enough. 

Kempthorn. And who are you, sir? 

Mory. I’m a Tithing-man, 

And Meiry is my name. 

Kempthorn, A merry name ! 

I like it ; and I’ll drink your merry 
health 

Till all is blue. 

Merry. And then you will be 
clapped 

Into the stocks, with the red letter D 

Hung round about your neck for 
drunkenness. 

You ’re a free-drinker, — yes, and a 
free-thinker ! 

Kempthorn. And you are Andrew 
Merry, or Merry Andrew. 

di ferry. My name is Walter 
Merry, and not Andrew. 

Kempthorn. Andrew or Walter, 
you ’re a merry fellow ; 

ril swear to that. 

Merry. No swearing, let me tell 
you. 

"Phe other clay one Shorthose had 
hi.s tongue 

Put into a cleft .stick for profane 
.swearing. 

(Cole brings the ale.) 

Kempthorn. Well, where’s my 
flip ? As sure as my name ’s 
Kempthorn- - 

Merry. I s your name Kempthorn ? 

Kempthorn. That ’s the name I 
go by. 

Merry. What, Captain Simon 
Kempthorn of the Swallow ? 

Kempthorn. No other. 

Merry (touching him on the 
shoulder). Then you ’re want- 
ed. I arrest you 

In the King’s name. 

Kempthorn. And where’s your 
warrant ? 


Merry (u7if aiding a pape7^ and 
7eading). Here. 

Listen to me. H-Iereby you are 
required, 

In the King’s name, to apprehend 
the body 

Of Simon Kempthorn, mariner, and 
him 

Safely to bring before me, there to 
answer 

Allsuch objections asarelaid to him, 

Touching the Quakers.’ Signed, 
John Endicott. 

Ke7)iptho7'7i. Has It the Gover- 
nor’s seal ? 

hferry. Ay, here it is. 

Ke77iptJior7i. Death’s head and 
crossboncs. That ’s a piiate’s 
flag! 

Me7'ry. Beware how you revile 
the Magistrates ; 

You may be whipped for that. 

Ke7npthor7i. Then mum ’s 

the word. 

(lixcioit Merry a7id Kemp- 
thorn.) 

Cole. There ’.s mischief brewing ! 
Sure, there’s mischief brewing ! 

I feel like Master Josselyn when he 
found 

The hornets’ nest, and thought it 
some strange fruit, 

Until the seeds came out, and then 
he dropped it. \Kxif. 


Scene IIL-— room in the Govcf^- 

nofs house. Enter GoviCkNOk 

Endicott a 7 td Merry. 

Endicott. My son, you say ? 

Merry. Your Worship’s 

eldest son. 

Eftdicoit. Speaking against the 
laws ? 

Merry. Ay, worshipful sir. 

Efidicott. And in the public 
market-place ? 
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Merry, I saw him 

With my own eyes, heaid him with 
my own ears. 

Endicoft, Impossible I 

Merry, He stood 

there in the crowd 

With Nicholas Upsall, when the 
laws were read 

To-day against the Quakers, and I 
heard him 

Denounce and vilipend them as 
unjust, 

As cruel, wicked, and abominable. 

Endicott, Ungrateful son ! O 
God ! thou laycst upon me 

A burden heavier than I can 
bear ! 

Surely the power of Satan must be 
great 

Upon the earth, if even the elect 

Are thus deceived and fall away 
from grace ! 

Merry, Worshipful sii ! 1 meant 
no harm- 

Endicoii, ’Tis well. 

YouVe done your duty, though 
you Ve done it loughly, 

And every woi cl you’ve uttered since 
you came 

Has stabbed me to the heart ! 

Merry, I do beseech 

Your Worship’s paidon I 

Endicott. 1 1 e whom 1 

have nurtuicd 

And bi ought u]) in the reverence 
of the Lord ! 

The child of all my hopes and my 
affections ! 

He upon whom I leaned as a sure 
staff 

For my old age ! It is God’s chas- 
tisement 

For leaning upon any arm but I Us! 

Merry, Your Worship! 

Endicott. And this comes from 
holding parley 

With the delusions and deceits of 
Satan. 


At once, for ever, must they be 
cuished out, 

Or all the land will reek with 
heresy ! 

Pray, have you any children ? 

Merry, No, not any. 

Endicott. Thank God for that. 
He has delivered you 

From a great care. Enough ; my 
private griefs 

Too long have kept me from the 
public service. 

[Exit Merry. Endicott seats 

Jiiniselfat the table and arranges 

his papers) 

The hour has come ; and I am 
eager now 

To sit m judgment on these Here- 
{A knock. ) 

Come in. Who is it? {Not lookmg 
up.) 

John Endicott. It is I. 

E7idii ait {restrai7ii7i^ himself). 

Sit down ! 

Johfi Efidicott \sitti77g do7on). 1 
come to intercede for these 
pool peo))lc 

Who aie in prison, and await their 
trial. 

E7idicoft. It is of them I wish to 
speak with you. 

I have been angry with you, but 
his passed. 

For when I hear youi footsteps 
( ome or go, 

See in your fcature.s your dead 
mother’s fac(‘, 

And in your voice detect some tone 
of hers, 

All anger vanishes, and I re- 
member 

The days that are no more, and 
come no more, 

When as a child you sat upon my 
knee, 

And prattled of your playthings, 
and the games 
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(tt4Wsi6n3fAtt^ 'Zva^iUts. 


Vou played among: the pear-trees 
in the orchard I 

John Endicotf, 0, let the memory 
of my noble mother 
Plead with you to be mild and 
merciful I 

For merry more becomes a Magis- 
trate 

Than the vindictive wrath wha h 
men call justice ’ 

E/idii off. 'riu! sin of heresy is a 
deadly sin. j 

*Tis like th<‘ falling of the snow, j 

w lu^scM’iystals 1 

The tnivel’er plajs with, thought- 1 
I<*ss of his tlanger, | 

Until h(‘ secs the air so full ot 
light j 

That it is dark: and l)limlly stag 
goring onvvard, i 

Lost, and bewildered, he sits down , 
to rest ; 

'rhere falls a pleasant drowsimsss ' 
ujxm him, j 

Am! what In* think » is sleep, alas ! ' 
is death. < 

John E fit//) off. And yet who is 
tlieu* tliat ha:; never doubted ? 
And, doubting and Indieving, has 
not s,nd, 

* Lord, I believe; help thou mine 
unbrlieL ? 

Kminoff. In the same w,iy we 
tritlc with our doubts, 

Whose shining shapes are like the 
stars descending ; 

Until at last, bewildered and dis- 
mayed, 

blinded by that whi» li seemed to 
give us light, 

We sink to sleep, and fiml that it 
is death, {r/v/V/^j 
Death to the soul through all eter- 
nity I 

Alasi that I should see you growing 
up 

To man^» estate, and in the ad- 
monition 


And nurture of the Law, to find 
you now 

Pleading for Heretics ! 

/o/m Kndiiott {rising). In the 
sight of <iod, 

I *erhaps all men are Heretics. Who 
dares 

To say that he alone has found the 
truth ? 

We cannot always feel and think 
and ac t 

As those who go before us. Had 
you done so, 

You would not n(m be here. 
hndicoti. Have 

yrm forgotten 

The doom ot Heretics, and Ihefate 
of those 

Who aid and comfort them ? Have 
yjHi forgotten 

'riiai m the market-place this very 
day 

\’ou irampicd cm the laws ? What 
il^jht have you, 

An inosp(‘rien< ed and unttavelled 

'Di sit in judgment heic upon the 
a« ts 

Of older men and wiser than your- 
self, 

Thus stirring up sedition in the 
streets, 

And inaking me a byword and a 
jest ? 

/td/n Hmiiadf, Words of an in- 
experienced youth like me 

Were powerless if the acts of older 
men 

Went not before them. Tin these 
lawH ihemsclves 

Stir up sedition, not my judgment 
of them. 

KndkotL Take heed, lest 1 Ikj 
called, like Brutus was, 

To be the judge of my own son I 
Begtme I 

When you are tired of feeding upon 
husks, 
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Return again to duty and submis- 
sion, 

But not till then. 

John Endicoft, I hear and I 
obey ! [Exit 

Endicott, O happy, happy they 
who have no children ! 

He^s gone I I hear the hall door 
shut behind him. 

It sends a dismal echo through my 
heart, I 

As if for ever it had closed between j 
us, 


And I should look upon his fare 
no more ! 

0, this will diag me down into my 
grave,— 

To that eternal resting-place 
wherein 

Manliethdown,andrisethnot again I 

Till the heavens be no more he 
shall not wake, 

Nor be roused from his sleep ; for 
Thou dost change 

His countenance, and sendest him 
away ! [Exit, 


ACT III. 


Scene I. — The Court of Assistants. 

ENDICOTT, BELLINdHAM, ATH- 
ERTON, and other magistrates. 

KEMFiiiORN, Merry, atid con- 
stables, AficmvardsVi\\i\mm,i 

Edith, and Curistison. 

Kndicott. Call (Japtain Simon 
Kempthorn, 

Merry, Simon Kempthorn, 

Come to the bar ! 

(Kempthorn comes fonvard,) 

Endkoit You are accused of 

‘ bringing 

Into this Jurisdiction, fiom Bar- 
badoes. 

Some persons of that sort and sect 
of pcf)ple 

Known by the name of (Quakers, 
and maintaining 

Most dangerous and heretical 
opinions ; 

Purposely coming here to propa- 
gate 

Their heresies and errors ; bringing 
with them 

And spreading sundry books here, 
which contain 

Their doctrines most corrupt and 
blasph^nous, 


And contrary to the truth professed 
among us. 

What say you to this charge ? 

Kempthorn, I do 

acknowledge, 

Among the passengers on board 
the Swallow 

Were certain persons saying Thee 
and Thou. 

They seemed a hannless people, 
mostways silent, 

Particularly when they said their 
prayers. 

Kndicott. Hannless an<l silent 
as the pestilence 1 

You ’d better have brought the fever 
or the plague 

Among us in your ship I Therefoie, 
this Court, 

For preservation of the Peace and 
Truth, 

Hereby commands you speedily to 
transport, 

Or cause to be transported speedily, 

The aforesaid persons hence unto 
Barbadoes, 

From whence they came; you 
paying all the charges 

Of their imprisonment. 

Kempthorn, Worshipful sir, 
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No ship e’er prospered that has 
carried Quakers 

Against their will ! I knew a vessel 
once— 

Endicott, And for the more 
effectual performance 

Hereof you are to give security 

In bonds amounting to one hundred 
pounds. 

On your refusal, you will be com- 
mitted 

To prison till you do it. 

KeinpfJiorn. But you see 

I cannot do it. The law, sir, of 
Barbadoes 

Forbids the landing Quakers on 
the island. 

E7idicott* Then you will be 
committed. Who comes next ? 

Merry, There is anothci charge 
against the Captain. 

Efidicoit, What is it ^ 

Merry. Profane swearing, please 
your Worship. 

He cursed and swore from Dock 
Squaie to the Couit-house. 

E7idit off. Then let him stand in 
the pillory for one hour. 

{Exit \^\my}mo\<^wiihi 07tstcdde.) 

Who ’s next 1 

Merry. The Quakers. 

E7idu'ott. Call them. 

Mer7y. hid ward Wharton, 

Come to the bar ! 

Wharf 07t. Yea, even to the 

bench. 

ETtdicott. Take off your hat. 

Wharf 071. M y hat offendet h not. 

If it offendeth any, let liim lake it ; 

For I shall not lesist. 

E7tdicoit. Take oflf his hat. 

Let him be fined ten shillings for 
contempt. 

(Merry takes off hat) 

Wharton. What evil have I 
done? 


Endicott. Your hair ’s too long ; 

And in not putting off your hat to us 

You’ve disobeyed and broken that 
commandment 

Which sayeth ‘ Honour thy father 
and thy mother.’ 

Wharton, John Endicott, thou 
art become too proud ; 

And lovest him who puttcth off the 
hat, 

And honoureth thee by bowing of 
the body, 

And sayeth ‘ Worshipful sir ! ’ ''Tis 
time for thee 

To give such follies over, for thou 
mayest 

Be drawing very near unto thy 
grave. 

E?7dicoft. Now, sirrah, leavti 
your canting. Take the oath. 

Wha7ton. Nay, sirrah me no 
sirrah s ! 

Efidicott. Will you .swear ? 

Wharton. Nay, I will not* 

Eiidicott. Vrni tnatle 

a great disturbance 

And uproar yc^sterday iii the 
Meeting-house, 

Having your hat on, 

Whajion. I made no ilis- 

turbance ; 

For peacefully 1 stood, like otlH'r 
people. 

I spake no words ; moved ag.iinst 
none my hand ; 

But by the hair they haletl me out, 
and clashed 

Their books into my f.ice. 

K7idicoti, Voiiy Fdward 

Wharton, 

On pain of death, detiart tins JtiriH- 

^ diction 

Within ten days. Such is your 
sentence, < lo. 

Wha7i07U John ICndirott, it had 
been well for thee 

If this clay’s doings thou liadst I<Tt 
undone. 
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But, banish me as far as thou hast 
power, 

Beyond the guard and presence of 
my God 

Thou canst not banish me I 

EnduotL Depart the Court ; 

We have no time to listen to your 
babble. 

Who ’s next ? f Exit W harton. 

Merry, This woman, for the 
same offence. 

(Edith coines forward,) 

Endicott, What is your name ? 

Edith, ’Tis to the 

world unknown, 

But written in the Book of Life. 

K7idicoit, Take heed I 

It be not written in the Book of 
Death ! 

What is it ? 

Edith, Edith Chiistison. 

Kiidit oU ( with eaj^emess ) , The 
daughter 

Of Wcnlock Chiistison ? 

Edith, I am liis daughter. 

Endiudt, Your father hath given 
us trouble many times, 

A bold man and a violent, who sets 

At nought the authority of our 
Church and State, . 

And is in banishment on pain of 
death. 

Where are you living ? 

Edith, IntheLoid. 

EndiiOtl, Make answer 

Without evasion. Where? 

Edith, IVIy outward being 

Is in Barbadocs. 

Endicott, Then why conn* you 
here? 

Edith, I come upon an eirand 
of the Lord. 

Endicott, ’Tis not tlu^ business 
of the Lord you ’re doing ; 

It is the Devil’s. Will you take 
llic oath ? 

tUve her tlic book. 

(Mkrry offers the Hook,) 


Edith, You offer me this 
Book 

To swear on ; and it saith, Swear 
not at all, 

Neither by heaven, because it is 
God’s Throne, 

Nor by the earth, because it is his 
footstool ! ’ 

I dare not swear. 

E?tdicott, You dare not ? Yet 
you Quakers 

Deny this Book of Holy Writ, the 
Bible, 

To be the Word of God. 

Edith {rev erefiti ally), Christ is 
the Word, 

The everlasting oath of God, 1 
dale not. 

Eyidzcott, You own yourself a 
Quaker,— do you not ? 

Edith, 1 own that in derision 
and reproach 
1 am so called. 

E?7 dicot t. Then you deny the 

Scriptuie 

'Fo be the rule of life. 

Edith. Yea, I belie\e 

The Inner Light, and not the 
Written W'ord, 

To be the rule of life. 

Kndii otf. And you deny 

Tliat the Lord’s Day is holy. 

Edith. K\ cry day 

Is the L< lid’s Day. It uins through 
all our li\es, 

As through the pages of the Holy 
Bible 

' 'rhus saith the Lord.’ 

Endicott.^ You are accused 
of making 

An horrible disturbance, and 
affrighting 

The people in the Meeting-house 
on Sunday. 

What answer make you ? 

Juiiih, 1 do not deny 

That 1 was present in your Steeple- 
house 





On the First Day ; but I made no ! 
disturbance. 

Endicott Why came you there ? ^ 

Edith, Because the Lord com- 
manded. ^ 

His word was in my heart, a burn- 
ing fire 

Shut up within me and consuming 
me, ^ 

And I was very weary with forbear- 
ing; 1 

I could not stay. 

Endicoft, ’Twas not the 

Lord that sent you ; ^ 

As an incarnate devil did you come! 

Edith, On the First Day, when, ^ 
seated in my chamber, 

I heard the bells toll, calling you 
together, 

The sound struck at my life, as once 1 
at his, 

The holy man, our Founder, when 5: 
he heard 

The far-ofif bells toll in the Vale of 1 
Beavor. 

It sounded like a market bell to call 1 
The folk together, that the Priest 'I 
might set 

Hib wares to sale. And the Lord 
said within me, 

* Thou must go cry aloud against ‘ ' 
that Idol, 

And all the worshippers thereof.’ 

I went 

Barefooted, clad in sackcloth, and 
I stood C 

And listened at the threshold ; and 
I heard S 

The praying and the singing and 
the preaching, A 

Which were but outward forms, and 
without power, li 

Then rose a cry within me, and my 
heart Si 

Was filled with admonitions and 
reproofs. 

Remembering how the l^rophets 
and Apostles 


Denounced the covetous hirelings 
and diviners, 

I entered in, and spake the words 
the Lord 

Commanded me to speak. I could 
no less. 

E?idicott, Are you a Prophetess ? 

Edith, Is it not written, 

^Upon my handmaidens will I pour 
out 

My spirit, and they shall pio- 
phesy’? 

Endiiott, Enough; 

For out of your own mouth are you 
condemned ! 

Need we hear further ? 

The Judges, We are satisfied. 

luiditott. It is sufficient. Edith 
Christ ison, 

The sentence of the Court is, that 
you be 

Scourged in three towns, with forty 
stripes save one, 

Then banished upon pain of death ! 

Edith, Your sentence 

Is tiuly no more terrible to me 

Than had you blown a feather into 
the air, 

And, as it fell upon me, you had 
said, . 

‘ Take heed it hurt thee not !’ Cod’s 
will be done ! 

Wenlock Christison (unseen in 
the crowd). Woe to the city of 
blood I The stone shall cry 

Out of the wall : the beam from out 
the timber 

Shall answer it I Woe unto him that 
buildeth 

A town with blood, and stablisheth 
a city 

By his iniquity ! 

Endkott, Who is it makes 

Such outcry here ? 

Christison (coming fonvard), I, 
Wenlock Christison I 

Endicott, Banished on pain of 
death, why come you here ? 







Christison. I come to warn you 
that you shed no more 
The blood of innocent men! It 
cries aloud 

For vengeance to the Lord ! 

EndicotL Your life is forfeit 
Unto the law; and you shall surely 
die, 

And shall not live. 

Christison, Like unto Eleazer, 
Maintaining the excellence of an- 
cient years 

And the honour of his gray head, I 
stand before you ; 

Like him disdaining all hypocrisy, 
Lest, through desire to live a little 
longer, 

I get a stain to my old age and 
name ! 

Endicott Being in banishment 
on pain of death, 

You come now in among us in re- 
bellion. 

Christison, I come not m among 
you in rebellion, 

But in obedience to the Lord of 
Heaven. 

Not in contempt to any Magistrate, 
But only in the love I bear your 
souls, 

As ye shall know hereafter, when 
all men 

Give an account of deeds done in 
the body ! 

God^s righteous judgments ye can 
not escape. 

One of the Judges, Those who 
have gone before you said the 
same, 

And yet no judgment of the Lord 
hath fallen 
Upon us. 

Christison, He but waiteth till 
the measure 

Of your iniquities shall be filled up, 
And ye have run your race. Then 
will his wmth 

Descend upon you to the uttermost! 


For thy part, Humphrey Atherton, 
it hangs 

Over thy head already. 1 1 shall come 
Suddenly, as a thief doth in the 
night, 

And in the hour when least thou 
thinkest of it ! 

Efidicott, We have a law, and by 
that law you die. 

Christ is’on, I , a free man of Eng- 
land and free-born, 

Appeal unto the laws of mine own 
nation ! 

Endicott, There ’s no appeal to 
Pmgland from this Court ! 
What ! do you think our statutes 
are but paper ? 

Are but dead leaves that lustle in 
the wind ? 

Or litlei to be trampled under foot ? 
What .say ye, Judgesof the Court, 
what say ye ? 

Shall this man .suffer death ? Speak 
your opinions. 

One of the Judges, 1 am a mortal 
man, and die I must, 

And that ere long ; and 1 must then 
appear 

ikfore the awful judgment-seat of 
Christ, 

To give arcount of deeds done in 
the body. 

Mygreate.stglnryoiuhat <Liy will he 
That I have given my vote against 
this man. 

i 'hr/stison. If, Thomas Danforth, 
thou hast nothing moie 
To glory in upon that dreadful day 
Than blood otinnocent people, then 
thy glory 

Will be turned into shame I The 
Lord hath said it I 

Another Judge, I cannot give 
consent, while other men 
Who have been banished upon 
pain of death 

Arc now in their own houses here 
among us. 
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E^tdicoU.Y^XhzX will not consent, 
make record of it. 

1 thank my God that I amnot afraid 

To give my judgment. Wenlock 
Christison, 

You must be taken back fiom hence 
to prison, 

Thence to the place of public execu- 
tion, 

There to be hanged till you be dead 
— dead — dead ! 

Christ is 071, If ye have power to 
take my life fiom me, — 

Which I do question, — God hath 
power to 1 aise 

The principle of life in othei men. 

And send them here among you. 
There shall be 

No peace unto the wicked, saith my 
God. 

Listen, ye Magistrates, for the Lord 
hath said it ! 

The day ye put his servitois to 
death, 

That day the I )ay of your own Visit- 
ation, 

The Day of Wrath, shall pass 
above your heads, 

And ye shall be accursed for ever- 
more ! 

[To Kdith, her,) 

Cheer up, dear heart ! they have not 
power to harm us 

[Excu7it Christison a7id Edith 
guarded. The scene doses.) 


SCENKlI. - A Street, Juiter jim'H 
Kndicott a/id Ursaij.. 

John hdidicott. Scourged in three 
towns I and yet the l>u.sy people 
Go up and down the street.s on their 
affairs 

Of business or of pleasure, as if 
nothing 


Had happened to disturb them or 
their thoughts ! 

When bloody tragedies like this are 
acted 

The pulse of a nation should stand 
still ; 

The town should be in mourning, 
and the people 

Speak only in low whispers to each 
other. 

UJsalL I know this people ; and 
that underneath 

A cold outside there burns a secret 
fire 

That will find vent, and will not be 
put out, 

Till every remnant of these bar- 
barous laws 

Shall be to ashes burned, and blown 
away. 

Joim Efidicott, Scourged in three 
towns 1 It is incredible 

Such things can be 1 I feel the 
blood within me 

Fast mounting m rebellion, since in 
v«un 

Have I implored compassion of my 
father ! 

UpsalL You know your father 
only as a hither ; 

I know him better as a Magistrate. 

He is a man both loving and sc- 
V(;ro ; 

A tendcT heart ; a will inflexible. 

None ever loved him more than I 
^ have loved him. 

He is an upright man and a just man 

In all things save the treatment of 
the (Hiakers, 

John Endhott. Yet I have found 
him cruel and unjust 

1^ ven as a father. 1 1 e has driven me 
forth 

Into the street ; has .shut his door 
upon me, 

With wouls of bitterness, I am as 
homeless 

As these poor (Quakers are. 
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UpsalL Then come with me. 

You shall be welcome for your 
father’s sake, 

And the old friendship that has 
been between us. 

He will relent ere long. A father’s 
anger 

Is like a sword without a handle, 
piercing 

Both ways alike, and wounding him 
that wields it 

No less than him that it is pointed at 
[^Excuni, 


Scene III.— The Prison. Night. 

Edith reading the Bible by a lamp. 

Edith. ‘ Blessed are yc when 
men shall persecute you, 

And shall revile yon, and shall say 
against you 

All manner of evil falsely for my 
sake ! 

Rejoice, and be exceeding glad, for 
great 

Is your reward in heaven. F or so 
the prophets, 

Which were before you, have been 
persecuted.’ 

{Enter ]ow Endicott.J 

John EnditoU. Edith! 

Edith. Who is it speaketh ? 

John Plndicott Saul of Tarsus : 

As thou didst call me once. 

Edith {coming Jonoard). Yea, i 
remember. 

Thou art the Governor’s son. 

John Endicott. I am ashamed 

Thou shouldst remember me. 

Edith, Why comest thou 

Into this dark guest-chamber in 
the night ? 

What seekest thou ? 

John Endicott. Forgiveness ! 

Edith. I forgive 

All who have injured me. What 
hast thou done ? 


John Endicott. I have betrayed 
thee, thinking that in this 

I did God serv'ice. Now, in deep 
contrition, 

I come to rescue thee. 

Edith. From what? 

John Endicott. F rom prison. 

Edith. I am safe heie within 
these gloomy \valls. 

John Endicott. From scouiging 
in the streets, and in three 
towns ! 

Edith. Remembering who w’as 
scourged for me, I shrink not 

Nor shudder at the forty stripes 
save one. 

John Endicott. Perhaps from 
death itself! 

Edith. I fear not death, 

Knowing who died for me. 

John Endicott {aside). Sure 
some divine 

Ambassador is .speaking through 
those lips 

And looking through those eyes I 1 
cannot answer ! 

Edith. If all these prison doors 
stood opened wide 

I would not cross the thicshold, 
not one step. 

'Fherc arc invisible bars I cannot 
br(‘ak ; 

There arc invisible doors that shut 
me m, 

And keep me ever steadfast to my 
purpose. 

John Endiiott. Thou liast^ the 
patience and the faith of Saints ! 

Edith. Thy Priest hath been 
with me this clay to save me, 

Not only from the death that comes 
to all, 

But from the second death ! 

John Endicott. The Pharisee ’ 

My heart revolts against him and 
his creed ! 

Alas ! the coat that was without a 
seam 
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Is rent asunder by contending 
sects ; 

Each bears away a portion of the 
garment, 

Blindly believing that he has the 
whole ! 

Edith, When Death, the Healer, 
shall have touched our eyes 

With moist clay of the grave, then 
shall we see 

The truth as we have never yet 
beheld it. 

But he that overcoineth shall not be 

Hurt of the second death. Has he 
forgotten 

The many mansions in our Father’s 
house ? 

John Endicotf. There is no pity 
in his iron heart I 

The hands that now bear stamped 
upon their palms 

The burning sign of Heresy, here- 
after 

Shall be uplifted against such 
accusers, 

And then the imprinted letter and 
its meaning 

Will not be Heresy, but Holiness ! 

Edith, Remember thou con- 
clemnest thine own father ! 

John Endicoit, I have no father ! 
He has caist me off. 

I am as homeless as the wind that 
moans 

And wanders through the streets. 
0, come with me ! 

Do not delay* Thy God shall be my 
God, 

And where thou goest 1 will go. 

Edith, I cannot. 

Yet will I not deny it, nor conceal 
it ; 

From the first moment I beheld thy 
face 


I felt a tenderness in my soul towards 
thee. 

My mind has since been inward to 
the Lord, 

Waiting his word. It has not yet 
been spoken. 

John Endicott, I cannot wait. 
Trust me. O, come with me ! 

Edith, In the next room, my 
father, an old man, 

Sitteth imprisoned and condemned 
to death, 

Willing to prove his faith by 
martyrdom ; 

And thinkest thou his daughter 
would do less ? 

JoJm Endicott, 0, life is sweet, 
and death is terrible ! 

Edith, I have too long walked 
hand in hand with death 

To shudder at that pale familiar 
face. 

But leave me now. I wish to be 
alone. 

Jolm Endicott. Not yet. O, let 
ine stay. 

Edith, ^ Urge me no more. 

John Endicott, Alas ! good night. 

^ 1 will not say good-bye ! 

Edith, Put this temptation under- 
neath thy feet. 

To him that ovcrcometh shall be 
given 

The white stone with the new name 
written on it, 

That no man knows save him that 
doth receive it. 

And I will give thee a new name, 
and call thee 

Paul of Damascus and not Saul of 
Tarsus. 

{Exit EndicO'it. Edith sits down 
again to read the Bible,) 





ACT IV. 


Scene I. — King Street^ in front of I 
the town-house, Kempthorn z« | 
the pillory. Merry, a7id a crowd 
of loohers~o7z. 

Keznpthorn {smgs ) , 

The world is full of care, 

Much like unto a bubble ; 

Women and caie, and care and women, 
And women and care and trouble. 

Good Master Merry, may I say con- 
found ? 

Merry, Ay, that you may. 
Kempthorn, Well, then, wdth 
your permission, 

Confound the Pillory! 

Merry, That ’s the very thing 

The joiner said who made the 
Shrewsbury stocks. 

He said, Confound the sto( k.s, be- 
cause they put him 

Into his own. He was the hr.st 
man in them. 

Kempthorn, For swearing, was 
it ? 

Merry, No, it vvavS foi 

charging ; 

He charged the town too much ; 
and so the town, 

"Jo make things square, set him in 
his own stocks, 

And finedhmi fivepriund stci ling, 
just enough 

To settle his own bill. 

Kempthorn, And served him 
right ; 

But, Master Merry, is it not eight 
bells ? 

Merry, Not cfuite. 

Kempthorn, Foi, do you see? 

I ’m getting tired 

Of being perched up aloft here in 
this cro^ nest 

Like the first mate of a whaler, or 
a Middy 


Mast-headed, looking out for land ! 
Sail ho ! 

Here comes a heavy-laden mer- 
chantman 

With the lee clews eased off, and 
running free 

Before the wind, A solid man of 
Boston. 

A comfortable man, with dividends, 

And the first salmon, and the first 
green peas. 

(A gcnllemazt passesi) 

He does not even turn his head to 
look. 

He \s gone without a woid. lleie 
comes another 

A dilfeieni kind of ( raft on a taut 
bowline, - 

Deacon Giles hiimin the apothe- 
caiy, 

A pious and a ponderous citLeii, 

Looking as ruliicimd and round 
and sj>lenclid 

As tiu‘ gieat bottle in his own shop 
w inflow I 

( Deacon Firmin pusses.) 

And here’s my host of the Three 
Mariners, 

My creditor and trusty taveiner, 

My eoipoijil in the Great Aitillery ! 

He’s not a man to pass me without 
Sfieaking. 

(Cole loohs tm>ay and passes,) 

Don’t yaw so ; keep your luff, old 
hypocrite ! 

Respect alile, ah yes, respectiible, 

You, witli your seat in the new 
Meeting-house, 

Your cow-right on the Common ! 
Hut who ’s this ? 

1 did not know the Mary Ann was 
in 1 

And yet this is my old friend, 
Captain Goldsmith, 
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As sure as I stand in the bilboes here* 
Why, Ralph, my boy ! 

( Sn/er Ralph Goldsmith.) 

Golds^nith Why, Simon, is 
it you ? 

Set in the bilboes ? 

Kenvpthom. Chock-a-block, you 
see, 

And without chafing-gear. 

Goldsmith, And what ^s it for ? 

Kempthorn, Ask that starbowline 
with the boat-hook there-™- 
That handsome man. 

Merry {bowing). For swearing. 

Ke7npthorn, In this town 

They put sea-captains in the stocks 
for swearing. 

And Quakers for not swearing. So 
look out. 

Goldsjptith, I pray you set him 
free ; he meant no harm ; 

’Tis an old habit he picked up afloat. 

Merry, Well, as your time is out, 
you may come down. 

The law allows you now to go at large 
Like Rider Oliver’s horse upon the 
Common. 

K mipt/wrn, N ow, hearties, bear 
a hand I Let go and haul. 

(Kempthorn is setfrec^ a?id cofues 
forward^ shaking Goldsmith’s 

hand) 

Kempthorn. Give me your hand, 
Ralph. Ah, how pod it feels ! 
The hand of an old friend. 

Goldsmith, God bless you, 
Simon I 

Kefupthorn, Now let us make 
a straight wake for the tavern 
Of the Three Mariners, Samuel 
Cole commander ; 

Where we can take our ease, and 
see the shipping, 

And talk about old times. 

Goldsmith, First I must pay 
My duty to the Governor, and take 
him 


His letters and despatches. Come 
with me. 

Kempthorn, I ’d rather not. I 
saw him yesterday. 

Goldsmith, Then wait for me at 
the Three Nuns and Comb. 

Kempthorn, I thank you. That’s 
too near to the town pump. 

I will go with you to the Governor’s, 

And wait outside there, sailing off 
and on ; 

If I am wanted, you can hoist a 
signal. 

Merry, Shall I go with you and 
point out the way ? 

Goldsmith, O no, I thank you. 
I am not a stranger 

Here in your crooked little town. 

Merry, How now, sir ; 

Do you abuse our town ? {Exit. 

Goldsmith, O, no offence. 

Kempthorn, Ralph, I am under 
bonds for a hundred pound. 

Goldsmith, Hard lines. What for? 

Kempthorn, To take some 

Quakers back 

I brought here from Barbadoes in 
the Swallow. 

And how to do it I don’t clearly see, 

For one of them is banished, and 
another 

Is sentenced to be hanged ! What 
shall 1 do ? 

Golds^nith, Just slip your hawser 
on some cloudy night ; 

Sheer off, and pay it with the top- 
sail, Simon ! {Exeunt, 


Scene 11.- -Street in front of the 
prison. In the background a 
gateway atid several flights of 
steps leading up terraces to me 
Governor's A pump on 
one side of the street, JOHN En- 
DicoiT, Merry, Ups all, and 
others, A drum beats, 

folm Endicott, 0 shame, shame, 
shame I 
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Me 7 ’ry. Yes, it would be a shame 

But for the damnable sin of 
Heresy ! 

Joh7i Endicott, A woman 
scourged and dragged about 
our streets ! 

Merry, Well, Roxbury and 
Dorchester must take 

Their share of shame. She will be 
whipped in each ! 

Three towns, and forty stripes 
save one ; that makes 

Thirteen in each. 

JoJm Endicott, And are 'we 
Jews or Christians ? 

See where she comes, amid a 
gaping crowd ! 

And she a child. O, pitiful ! pitiful ! 

There’s blood upon her clothes, her 
hands, her feet ! 

{Enter Marshal and a drurntner; 

stripped to the nvaist^ 

followed by the hangman with a 

scourge, and a 7ioisy crowd,) 

Edith, Here let me rest one 
moment. I am tired. 

Will some one give me water ? 

Merry. At his peril. 

Upsall, Alas ! that I should 
live to see this day ! 

A JVojnaft. Did 1 forsake my 
father and my mother 

And come here to New P2ngland to 
see this ? 

Edith. I am athiist. Will no 
one give me watei ? 

John Eyidkoit {makmg his way 
through the t rowd with boater) , 

^ In the Lord’s name ! 

Edith (drifiking). In his name 
I receive it ! 

Sweet as the water of Samaria’s 
well 

This water tastes. I thank thee. 
Is it thou ? 

I w'as afraid thou hadst deserted 
me. 


John E7idicott. Never will I 
desert thee, nor deny thee. 

Be comforted. 

Merry. O Master Endicott, 

Be careful what you say. 

John E^idicott, Peace, idle 

babbler 1 

Meny. You ’ll rue the se words ! 

JoJm Endicott. Art thou 

not better now ? 

Edith, They’ve struck me as 
with roses. 

John Endicott. Ah, these 

wounds ! 

These bloody garments ! 

Edith. It is granted me 

To seal my testimony with my blood. 

John Eiidicott. O blood-red seal 
of man’s vindictive wrath ! 

0 roses of the garden of the Lord ! 

I, of the household of Iscariot, 

1 have betrayed in thee my Lord 

and Master ! 

(Wenlock Christison appears 

above, at the window of the 

pmson, stretching out his hands 

through the bars.) 

Christison. Be of good courage, 
0 my child ! my child I 

Blessed art thou when men shall 
persecute thee I 

Fear not their faces, siiith the Loi d, 
fear not, 

For I am with thee to deliver thee. 

A Litisen. Who is it crying 
fnmi the pii.son yonder? 

Merry. It is old Wenlock 
Christison. 

Christison. Hemember 

Him who was scourged, and 
mocked, and crucified ! 

I see his messengers attending thee. 

Be steadfast, O, be steadfast to the 
end ! 

Edith (with exultaiiofi). I can- 
not reach thee with these arms, 
O father ! 
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But closely in my soul do I embrace 
thee 

And hold thee. In thy dungeon 
and thy death 

I will be with thee, and will comfort 
thee ! 

MarshaL Come, put an end to 
this. Let the drum beat. 

{ The dnan heats, E veu?:t all hut 

|0HN KNDicorr, UpsaiJm uud 

ViVAWVi.) 

( 'hristlson. Dear child, farewell ! 
Never shall I behold 

Tliy face again with these bleared 
eyes of tl<‘sh ; 

And never wast thou fairer, lovelier, 
dearer 

Than now, when scourged and 
bleeding, and insulted 

For the truth’s sake. O pitiless, 
pitiless town I 

The wiath of ( rod hangs over thee ; 
and the day 

Is near at hand when thou shalt be 
abandoned 

To desolation and the breeding of 
nettles. 

The !)ittern and the ('ormorant shall 
lodge 

Upon tlune upper lintels, and their 
voice 

Sing in thy windows. Yea, thus 
saith the Lord ! 

John Kndicott, Awake I awake ! 
ye sleepers, ere too Iat<j, 

And wipe thesebloody statutesfrom 
your books ! [Erlt, 

Afer/y, Take heed ; the walls 
have ears ! 

UpsalL At last, the heart 

Of every honest man must speak 
or break ! 

[Knier CkiviCRNUR Fndico'it 
with his halbei diet s,) 

EndkoU. ^ What is this stir and 
tumult in the street ? 


ATcrry, Woi shipful sir, the 
whipping of a girl, 

And her old father howling from 
the piison. 

Kndicott { to his halberdiers). Go 
on. 

Chri^tison, Antiochus ! Antio- 
chus ! 

O thou that slayest the Maccabees ! 
The Lord 

Shall smite thee with incurable 
disease, 

And no man shall endure to cany 
thee ! 

Mer?y, Peace, old blasphemer ^ 
Christ iso n, I both 

feel and see 

Tiie presence and the waft of death 
go forth 

Against thee, and already thou dost 
look 

Like one that ’s dead ! 

J/t? ry ( point iny ). And there is 
your own son, 

Wor.shipful sii , abetting the sedition. 
End/co/t, Arrest him. Do not 
spaie him. 

Afe^ {aside), 1 1 is own child ! 

lliere is .some sjKicial providence 
lakes (‘are 

That none shall be too happy in 
this world I 

His own first-born ! 

E;ui/( oil, ( ) Al^salom, my son ! 

( Exeunt ; the < iOVKKNOR, 'with his 
halberdiers^ ascendiny the steps' 
of his house,) 


Sc KN Kill, 1 he ( to^u'rnods pri- 
vate room. Papers upon the 
table, KNinco'r'r and Brlt.- 
INCHAM. 

Endkott, There is a ship from 
luigland has come in, 
Bringing despatches and much 
news from home. 
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His Majesty was at the Abbey 
crowned ; 

And when the coronation was com- 
plete 

There passed a mighty tempest 
o’er the city, 

Portentous with great thunderings 
and lightnings. 

Bellinghanu Aittr his father’s, 
if I well remember, 

There was an earthquake, that 
foreboded evil. 

Endicott. Ten of the Kegicides 
have been put to death ! 

The bodies of Cromwell, I reton, 
and Bradshaw 

Have been dragged from their 
graves, and publicly 

Hanged in their shrouds at Tyburn. 

Belling/uifH, Horrible! 

Endicoif, Thus the old tyranny 
revives again ! 

Its arm is long enough to reach us 
here, 

As you will see. For, more in- 
sulting still 

Than flaunting in our faces dead 
men’s shrouds, 

Here is the King’s Mandamus, 
taking from us, . 

From this day forth, all power to 
punish Quakers. 

Bellhighivn, That takes from us 
all power ; we are but puppets, 

And can no longer execute our 
laws. 

Knduott His Majesty begins 
with pleasant words, 

‘ Trusty and well-beloved, we greet 
you well ’ ; 

Then with a ruthless hand he strips 
from me 

All that which make.s me what I 
am ; as if 

From some old general in the held, 
grown gray 

In service, scarred with many 
wounds, 


Just at the hour of victory, he 
should strip 

His badge of office and his well- 
gained honours, 

And thrust him back into the ranks 
again. 

{Opots the Mandamus f and hands 
it to Bellingham ; and^ while 
he is 7eading^ Kndicott walks 
up and dow?i the room.) 

Here read it foi yourself; you see 
his words 

Are pleasant words— considerate — 
not reproachful — 

Nothing could be more gentle— or 
more loyal ; 

But then the meaning underneath 
the words, 

Mark that. He says all people 
known as (m.ikeis 

Among us, now condemned to 
suffer death 

Or any corporal punishment \\liat- 
ever, 

Who are imprisoned, oi may be 
obnoxious 

To the like condemnation, shall l>e 
sent 

Forthwith to England, to be dealt 
with there 

In such wise as shall be agieeable 

Unto the ICnglish law and their 
demerits. 

Is It not so ? 

Hellinghtun {returning the pa- 
per). Ay, so the papei says. 
Endieoti, It means we shall no 
longer rule tlu* Province ; 

It mtians farewell loiaw and libeity. 

Authority, respect for Magis- 
trates, 

The peace and welfare of \\iv 
Commonwealth. 

If all the knaves upon this con- 
tinent 

C\in make appeal to Kngjand, and 
so thwart 
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The ends of truth and justice by- 
delay, 

Our power is gone for ever. We 
are nothing 

But ciphers, valueless save when 
we follow 

Some unit; and our unit is the 
King! 

’Tis he that gives us value. 

BeUingha7n. I confess 

Such seems to be the meaning of 
this paper. 

But being the King’s Mandamus, 
signed and sealed, 

We must obey, or we are in rebel- 
lion. 

Endicott. I tell you, Richard 
Bellingham,— I tell you, 

That this is the beginning of a 
struggle 

Of which no mortal can foresee the 
end. 

I shall not live to fight the battle 
for you, 

I am a man disgraced in every 
way; 

This order takes from me my self- 
respect 

And the respect of others. ’Tis my 
doom, 

Yes, my death-warrant, but must 
be obeyed ! 

Take it, and see that it is exe- 
cuted 

So far as this, that all be set at 
large ; 

But see that none of them be sent 
to Kngland 

To bear false witness, and to spread 
lepoits 

That might be prejudicial to our- 
selves. \Kxit 

There’s a dull pain keeps knock- 
ing at my heart, 

Dolefully saying, ‘ Set thy house in 
order, 

For thou shalt surely die, and shalt 
not live I ’ 


For me the shadow on the dial- 
plate 

Goeth not back, but on into the 
dark ! \Exit 

Scene IV. — The street. A crowd, 
reading a 'placard on the door of 
the Meeting-house, NICHOLAS 
Upsall among the^n. Enter 
John Norton. 

Norton. What is this gathering 
here ? 

Upsall. One William Brand, 

An old man like ourselves, and 
weak in body. 

Has been so cruelly tortured in his 
prison, 

The people are excited, and they 
threaten 

To tear the prison down. 

Nortofi. What has been done ? 
Upsall, H e has been put in irons, 
with his neck 

And heels tied close together, and 
so left 

From five in the morning until nine 
at night. 

No7'ton. What more was done ? 
Upsall. He has 

been kept five days 

In prison without food, and cruelly 
beaten, 

So that his limbs were cold, his 
senses stopped. 

Norton. What more ? 

Upsall. And is this 

not enough ? 

Nortofi. Now hear me. 

This William Brand of yours has 
tried to beat 

Our Ciospel Ordinances black and 
blue ; 

And, if he has been beaten in like 
manner, 

It is but justice, and I will appear 

In his behalf that did so. I suppose 

That he refused to work* 
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UpsalL He was too weak. 

How could an old man work, when 
he was starving ? 

Norton, And what is this pla- 
card ? 

UpsalL The Magistrates, 

To appease the people and prevent 
a tumult, 

Have put up these placards through- 
out the town, 

Declaring that the jailer shall be 
dealt with 

Impartially and sternly by the 
Court. 

Norton [tearmg doim the pla- 
card), Down with this weak 
and cowardly concession. 

This flag of truce with Satan and 
with Sin ! 

I fling it in his face ! I trample it 
Under my feet ? It is his cunning 
craft, 

The masterpiece of his diplomacy, 
To cry and plead for boundless 
toleration. 

But toleration is the first-born child 
Of all abominations and deceits. 
There is no room in Christ's trium- 
phant army 

For tolerationists. And if an Angel 
Preach any other gospel unto you 
Than that ye have received, Cod's 
malediction 

Descend upon him ! Let him ])e 
accursed I \_Kxit. 

Upsall, Now, go thy ways, John 
Norton ! go thy ways, 

Thou Orthodox Kvangelisil, as men 
call thee ! 

But even now there cometh out of 
England, 

Like an o'ertaking and accu.sing 
conscience, 

An outraged man, to call thee to 
account 

For the unrighteous murder of his 
son ! {Exit* 


Scene V. — The Wilderness, 
Enter Edith. 

Edith, How beautiful are these 
autumnal woods ! 

The wilderness doth blossom like 
the rose, 

And change into a garden of the 
Lord ! 

How silent everywhere ! Alone 
and lost 

Here in the forest, there comes 
over me 

An inward awfulness. I recall the 
words 

Of the Apostle Paul : ‘ In journey- 
ings often, 

Often m perils in the wilderness, 

In weariness, in painfulness, in 
watchings. 

In hunger and thirst, in cold and 
nakedness ; ’ 

And I forget iny weariness and pain, 

My watchings, and my hunger and 
my thirst. 

The Lord hath said that he will 
seek his flock 

In cloudy and dark days, and they 
shall dwell 

Securely in th<i wilderness, and 
sleep 

Safe in the woods ! WlnrhevcT way 
i turn, 

I come bat'k with my fa<*e towaicls 
the town. 

Dimly I see it, ancllhe sea beyond it. 

0 cruel town I 1 know what waits 

me there, 

And yet I must go back ; for ever 
louder 

1 hear the inward calling of the 

Spirit, 

And must obey the voice. O woods, 
that wear 

Your golden crown of martyidom, 
bloodstained, 

From you 1 learn a lesson of sub- 
mission, 
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And am obedient even unto death, 

If God so wills it. 

John Endicott {within). Edith ! 
Edith I Edith ! 

{He enters,) 

It is in vain ! I call, she answers not ! 

I follow, but I find no trace of her ! 

Blood ' blood ! The leaves above me 
and around me 

Are red with blood ! The pathways 
of the forest, 

The clouds that canopy the setting 
sun, 

And even the little river in the 
meadows, 

Aie stained with it ' Where’er 1 
‘ look, I see it ! 

Away, thou horrible vision ! Leave 
me ! leave me ! 


Alas ! yon winding stream, that 
gropes its way 

Through mist and shadow, doubling 
on itself, 

At length will find, by the uneiring 
law 

Of nature, what it seeks. O soul of 
man, 

Groping through mist and shadow, 
and recoiling 

Back on thyself, are, too, thy devious 
ways 

Subject to law? and when thou 
seemest to wander 

The farthest from thy goal, ait thou 
still drawing 

Nearer and nearer to it, till at length 

Thou findest, like the liver, what 
thou seekest ? 

[Exit. 


ACT V. 


Scene I. — Daybreak. Street hi 

front of U PS all’s house. A tijiht 
in the windtm. Enter JOHN 
iCNDicorr. 

John Endicott. O silent, sombre, 
and deserted streets, 

To me ye ’re peopled with a sad 
procession, 

And echo only to the voice of sor- 
row ! 

O houses full of peacefulness and 
sleep, 

Far better were it to awake no more 

Than wake to look upon such scenes 
again ! 

There is a light in Master (/psall’s 
window. 

The good man is already risen, for 
sleep 

Deserts the couches of the old, 
[Knocks at Upsall’s doo7\) 

Upsall [at the window). Who’s 
there ? 


John Kfidicott. Am I so changed 
you do not know my voice ? 

Upsall. 1 know you. Have you 
heard what things have hap- 
pened ? 

John Endicott. I have heard 
nothing. 

Upsall. Stay ; I will come down. 

JoJm Endicott. I am afraid some 
dreadful news awaits me ! 

I do not dare to ask, yet am im- 
patient 

'I'o know the worst. 0, 1 am very 
weary 

With waiting and with watching 
and pursuing ! 

[Enter Upsax.l.) 

Upsall. Thank God, you have 
come back J 1 've much to tell 
you. 

Where have you been ? 

John Endiiott. You know that 
I was seized, 
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led, and released again. You 
know that Edith 
ter her scourging in three towns, 
was banished 

:o the wilderness, into the land 
at is not sown ; and there I 
followed her, 

t found her not. Where is she ? 
UpsalL She is here. 

fohn EfiiUcott, O, do not speak 
that word, for it means death ! 
IJpsalL No, it means life. She 
sleeps in yonder chamber. 

;ten to me. When news of Led- 
dra’s death 

ached iCngland, Edward Ikir- 
loughs, having boldly 
►t access to the piesence of the 
King, 

Id him there was a vein of inno- 
cent blood 

>ened in his dominions here, which 
threatened 

overrun them all. The King 
replied, 

ut 1 will stop that vein ! ’ and he 
forthwith 

nt his Mandamus to our Magis- 
trates, 

lat they proceed no further in 
this business. 

all arc pardoned, and all set at 
large. 

E7idtcoti, Thank (loci ! 
This is a victory for truth ! 

Li' thoughts are free, 'fhey cannot 
be ghut up 

prison walls, nor put to death on 
scaffolds ! 

UpsalL Come in ; the morning 
air blows sharp and cold 
trough the clamp .streets, 
fohn Kndicott. 1 1 is the dawn 
of day 

lat chases the old darkness from 
our sky, 

id Ills the land with liberty and 
light. \Exnmt^ 


Scene W.— The parlour of the 
Three Mariners, Enter Kemf- 
THORN. 

Kempthorn. A dull life this,— a 
dull life anyway ! 

Ready for sea ; the cargo all 
aboard. 

Cleared for Barbadoes, and a fair 
wind blowing 

From noF-noF-west ; and I, an idle 
lubber, 

Laid neck and heels by that con- 
founded bond i 

I said to Ralph, says I, ‘Whales 
to be done ? * 

Says he : ^ Just slip your hawser in 
the night ; 

Sheer off, and pay it with the top- 
sail, Simon.’ 

But that won’t do ; because, you see, 
the owners 

Somehow or other are mixed up 
with it 

Here are King Charles’s Twelve 
^ (iood Rules, that Cole 

Thinks as important as the Rule of 
"J'hree. (Eeads.) 

‘ Make no comparisons ; make no 
long meals.’ 

Those are good rules and golden 
for a landlord 

To hang in his best parlour, framed 
ana glazed I 

^ Maintain no ill opinions : urge no 
healths.’ 

I drink the King’s, whatever he 
may say, 

And, as to ill opinions, that depends. 

Now of Ralph CJoldsmith I Ve a 
good opinion, 

And of the bilboes I ’ve an ill 
opinion ; 

And both of these opinions I ’ll 
maintain 

As long as there ’sashol left in the 
locker. 

{Enter Kuward Buitkr noiih 
an ear-trumpet*) 
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Butter, Good moining, Captain 
Kempthorn. 

Keinptkorn, Sir, to you. 

You’ve the advantage of me. I 
don’t know you. 

What may I call your name ? 

Butter, That ’s not your name ? 

Kempthorn, Yes, that’s my name. 
What ’s yours ? 

Butter, My name is Butter. 

I am the treasurer of the Common- 
wealth. 

Kempthorn, Will you be seated ? 

Butter, What 

say ? Who ’s conceited ? 

Kemptho/ n. Will you sit down ? 

Butter, O, thank you. 

Ke7npthorn, Spread 

yourself 

Upon this chair, sweet Butter. 

Butter (sitting down), A fine 
morning. 

Keinpthorn, N othing ’ s the matter 
with it that I know of. 

I have seen better, and I have seen 
worse. 

The wind’s nor’- west. That’s fair 
for them that sail. 

Butter, You need not speak so 
loud ; I understand you. 

You sail to-day. 

Kenipthot n. No, I don’t sail to- 
day. 

So, be It fair or foul, it matters not. 

Say, will you smoke ? There’s choice 
tobacco here. 

Butter, No, thank you. It’s 
against the law to smoke. 

Kejnpfhom, Then, will you drink ? 
There ’s good ale at this inn. 

Butter, No, thank you. It’s 
against the law to drink. 

Kempthorn, Well, almost every- 
thing ’s against the law 

In this good town. Give a wide 
berth to one thing, 

You ’re sure to fetch up soon on 
something else. 


Butter, And so you sail to-day 
for dear Old England. 

I am not one of those who think a 
sup 

Of this New England air is better 
worth 

Than a whole draught of our Old 
England’s ale. 

Kempthorn. Nor I. Give me 
the ale and keep the air. 

But, as I said, I do not sail to-day. 

Butter, Ah yes ; you sail to-day. 

Kcmpthorfi, I ’m under bonds 

To take some Quakers back to the 
Barbadoes ; 

And one of them is banished, and 
another 

Is sentenced to be hanged. 

Butt €7% No, all are pardoned, 

All are set free, by order of the 
Court ; 

But some of them would fain return 
to England. 

You must not take them. Upon that 
condition 

Your bond is cancelled, 

Kempthorn, Ah, the wind has 
shifted ! 

I pray you, do you speak officially ? 

Butter, I always speak officially. 
To prove it. 

Here is the bond. 

(Risings a7id giving a paper) 

Ke7}ipthom. And here’s my hand 
upon it. 

And, look you, when I say I ’ll do a 
thing 

The thing is done. Am 1 now free 
logo? 

Butter, What say ? 

Ke7?tpthorft, I say, confound 
the tedious man 

With his strange speaking-trumpet ! 
Can I go ? 

Butter, You ’re free to go, by order 
of the Court. 

Your servant, sir. \ExiU 





Kemj)thorn (shoutmg from the 
window)^ Swallow, ahoy ! 
Hallo! 

If ever a man was happy to leave 
Boston, 

That man is Simon Kempthorn 
of the Swallow ! 

(Re-enter Buti'ER.) 

Butter, Pray, did you call ? 

Ke7nfthor7i, Call ? Yes, 1 

hailed the Swallow. 

Butter, That’s not my name. 
My name is Edward Butter, 

You need not speak so loud. 

Ke77iftho7^i [shaking Jumds), 
Good-bye ! Good-bye ! 

Butter, Your servant, sir. 

Ke77tf thorn. And yours a 

thousand times ! [Exeioit. 


Scene HI. —Governor Endi- ' 
CO'rT\s private room, A/i open , 
wmd07V, hlNDlcOT'r seated in ^ 
an arm-chair, BELLINGHAM 
sta7idi7ig 7iear, 

Etiduott, O lost, Gloved! wilt 
thou return no moie ? . 

O loved and lost, and loved the more j 
when lost I > 

Plow many men are dragj^ed into 
their graves ! 

By their rebellious children! 1 now ! 
feel 

The agony of a father’s breaking 
heart 

In David’s cry, Absidom, my 
son ! ’ 

Bellinghafu. Can you not turn 
your thoughts a httlc while 

Topublicmatters ? There are papers 
here 

That need attention. 

EftdicoU, Trouble me no inoic ! 

My business now is with another 
world. 


Ah, Richard Bellingham ! i greatly 
fear 

I That in my lighteous aeal I have 
J been led 

To doing many things which leit 
undone 

My mind would now be easier. Did 
1 dream it, 

Or has some person told me, that 
John Norton 
Is dead ? 

Bellingham. You hate not 
dreamed it. He is dead, 

And gone to his reward. It was no 
dream. 

E7idiL0it, Then it was very sutl- 
den ; for I saw^ him 
Standing w’here you now stand not 
long ago. 

Bellingham, 1 )y his ow n hi eside, 
m the afternoon 

A faintness and a giddiness (<ime 
o'er him ; 

And, leaning on the diinmey“pie< e, 
he cried, 

‘ The hand of God is on me ! ’ and 
tell dead. 

Endiiott, And <hd m>t .some one 
say, or have I <lreanied it, 

That H umphrey Atherton is dead 

Bntlinghiim, Alas I 

He is gont!, and by a death as 
su(ld(‘n, 

Returning home one e\(*iung,<it the 
place 

Where usually the nuakers have 
been scourged, 

His horse took fright, and threw 
him to the ground, 

So that his brains were dashed about 
the street. 

H7idh ott, I am not sui^crst i t ions , 
Bellingham, 

And yet I tremble lest it may have 
been 

A judgment on him. 

Ikllingham, So the jieople 
think. 
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They say his horse saw standing in 
the way 

The ghost of William Leddra, and 
was frightened. 

And furthermore, brave Richard 
Davenport, 

The captain of the Castle, in the 
storm 

Has been struck dead by lightning. , 

Endicott. Speak 1 

no more, ^ : 

For as I listen to your voice it seems ; 

As if the Seven Thunders uttered | 
their voices 

And the dead bodies lay about the 
streets 

Of the disconsolate city ! Belling- 
ham, 

I did not put those wretched men 
to death. 

I did but guard the passage with 
the sword 

Pointed towards them, and they 1 
rushed upon it ! I 

Yet now I would that 1 had taken j 
no part i 

I n all that bloody work. ! 

Jkllifii’ham, The guilt of it | 

Be on their heads, not ouis. 

K7idicott Are all set free ? 

Bellingham, All are at large. 

KndhotL And none have 

been sent back 

To ICngland to malign us with the 
King ? 

BelUnghamJX\\^ shiptlial brought 
them sails this very hour, 

But carries no one back, 

{A dhlanl cannon,) 

lindicott. What is that gun ? 

Bcllmgham. Her parting signal 
Through the window there, 

Look, you can see her sails, above 
the roofs, 

Dropping below the Castle, outward 
bound. 


Endicott, O white, white, white ! 
Would that my soul had wings 

As spotless as those shining sails to 
fly with ! 

Now lay this cushion straight. I 
thank you. Hark ! 

I thought I heard the hall door 
open and shut 1 

I thought I heard the footsteps of 
my boy ! 

Bellinghain, It was the wind. 

There ’s no one in the passage. 
EndicotL O Absalom, my son ! 

I feel the world 

Sinking beneath me, sinking, sink- 
ing, sinking ! 

Death knocks ! 1 go to meet him ! 
Welcome, Death ! 

(BzscSf and s/nhs back dead; his 
head fallmg aside zipon his 
shoulder) 

Bellingham, O ghastly sight! 
Like one who has been hanged ! 

Kndicott ! Kndicott ! He makes 
no answer ! 

{Raises ENUiCO'n’’s head) 

He breathes no more ! How bright 
this signet-ring 

(ilitters upon his hand, where he 
has worn it 

Through such long years of trouble, 
as if Death 

Had given him this memento of 
affection, 

And whispered in his ear, 4<c- 
member me ! * 

How placid and how cpiiet is his 
face, 

Now that the struggle and the strife 
are ended ! 

Only the acrid spirit of the times 

Corroded this true steel O, rest 
in peace, 

Courageous heart I For ever rest in 
peace I 
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IL GILES COREY OF THE SALEM FARMS. 


DRAMATIS PERSONS. 


Giles Corey 
John Haihorne 
COITON Maihek 
JONAIIIAN WALCOI 
Richard Gardner 
John Gloyd 
JsUk'iha 
Tituba . 

Mary Walcot . 


Farmer. 

Magistraic 

MtntUcr of the Gospel. 
A youth 
Se'a Capiat )i. 

('orefs hired man. 
Wife of Gt/eA C'orev 
An Indian woman. 
One of ihe Ajfflicied, 


The Scene is in Salem in the year 1693. 


PROLOGUE. 

Delusions of the days that once 
have been, 

Witchcraft and wonders of the 
world unseen, 

Phantoms of air, and neciomantic 
arts 

That crushed the weak and awed 
the stoutest hearts, 

These are our theme to-night ; and 
vaguely here, 

Through the dim mists that crowd 
the atmosphere, 

We draw the outlines of weird 
figures cast 

In shadow on the backgiound ot 
the Past. 

Wlto would believe that m the 
quiet town 

Of Salem, and amid the woods that 
crown 

The neighbouring hillsides, and 
the sunny farms 

That fold it safe in their paternal 
arms,— 

Who would believe that in those 
peaceful streets, 

Where the great elms shut out the 
summer heats, 

Where quiet reigms, and breathes 
through brain and breast 


The benediction rif uni in ►ken 1 e.-.t , 

Who would believe su(“h deeds f, 01 ilfl 
find a place 

As these whose tragic hisloiy wt. 
retrace ? 

’Twas but a village then: the 
goodman ploughed 

1 1 is ample acres under sun 01 < loud , 

The goodwife at her doemstep s«it 
and spun, 

And gossiped with her neighbours 
in the sun ; 

The only men of dignity and state 

Were then the Ivl mister and the 
Magistnite, 

Who Hik'd their little realm wdth 
it on rod, 

Less m the love than m the fcai ol 
(k)d ; 

And who believed lievoully m the 
Pciwers 

Of Darkness, woiking in this woild 
of ours, 

In spells ofWitchcratt,im:antiiUoii;> 
dread, 

And shrouded apparitions of the 
dead. 

Upon the simple folk ‘with tire 
and flame/ 

Saith the old (Chronicle, ‘the Devil 
came ; 
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Scattering hib tirebrands and his 
poisonous darts, 

To set on fire of Hell all tongues and 
hearts ! 

And ’tis no wonder ; for, with all his 
host, 

There most he rages where he 
hateth most, 

And is most hated ; so on us he brings 

All these stupendous and porten- 
tous things ! 

^Something of this our scene to- 
night will show ; 


And ye who listen to the Tale of 
Woe, 

Be not too swift in casting the first 
stone. 

Nor think New England bears the 
_ guilt alone. 

This sudden burst of wickedness 
and crime 

Was but the common madness of 
the time, 

When m all lands, that lie within 
the sound 

Of Sabbath bells, a Witch was 
burned or drowned. 


Ac: 

Scene L myir Sale/n 

Viilaii£n hnter TrruJtA, with a 
basket of herbs, 

Tituba, Here’s monk’s-hood, 
that breeds fever in th(5 
blood ; 

And deadly nightshade, that makes 
men sec ghosts ; 

And henbane, that will shake them 
^ with convulsions ; 

And meadow-saffron and black 
hcneI)ore, 

I’hat rack the nerves, and puff the 
skin with dropsy ; 

An<l bitter-sweet, and briony, and 
eye-bright, 

That cause eruptions, nosebleed, 
rheumatisms ; 

I know them, and the places where 
they hide 

In field and meadow; and I know 
their secrets, 

And gather them because they give 
me power 

Over all men and women. Armed 
with these, 

I, Tituba, an Indian and a slave, 

Am stronger than the captain 'with 
his sword, 

Am richer than the merchant with 
his money, 


L 

I Am wiser than the scholar with his 
books, 

M ightier than Ministersand Magis- 
trates, 

With all the fear and reverence that 
attend them ! 

1‘ or I can fill their bones with aches 
and pains, 

Can make them cough with asthma, 
shake with palsy, 

Can make their daughters sec and 
talk with ghosts ; 

Orfali into delirium and convulsions. 

I have the Evil Eye, the Evil Hand; 

A touch from me, and they arc 
weak with pain ; 

A look from me, and they consume 
and die. 

The death of cattle and the blight 
of corn, 

The shipwreck, the tornado, and 
the fire, — 

These are my doings, and they know 
it not. 

Thus I work vengeance on mine 
enemies, 

Who, while they call me slave, are 
slaves to me 1 

{Exit Txtuha. Enter Mather, 
bmted and spurred^ with a 
ridin^<ahip in his hand,) 
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Mather. Methinks that I have 
come by paths unknown 

Into the land and atmosphere of 
Witches ; 

For, meditating as I journeyed on, 

Lo ! 1 have lost my way ! If I re- 
member 

Rightly, it is Scnbonius the learned 

That tells the story of a man who, 
praying 

For one that was possessed by Kvil 
Spirits, 

W as sti uck byK vil Spirits in the face ; 

I, journeying to circumvent the 
Witches, 

Surely by Witches have been led 
astray. 

I am persuaded there arc few affairs 

In which the Devil doth not intei- 
fere. 

We cannot undei take a journey even. 

But Satan will be there to meddle 
with it 

By hindering or by furthering. lie 
hath led me 

1 nto this thicket, struck me in the face 

With branches of the trees, and so 
entangled 

The fetlocks of my horse with vines 
and ]j» rambles, 

That 1 must needs dismount, and 
search on foot 

For the lost pathway leading to the 
village. 

{Re-enter TmiiiA.) 

What shajie i.s this ? What mon- 
strous apparition, 

Exceeding tierce, that none may 
pass that way ? 

Tell me, good woman, if you are a 
woman - 

Tituba. I am a woman, but 1 am 
not good. 

1 am a Witch ! 

Mather. Then tell me, Witch 
and woman, 

For you must know the pathways 
through this wood, 


Where lieth Salem Ahllage I 

liiitba. Reverend sii, 

The village is near hy. I ’m going 
there 

With these few herbs. I ’ll lead you. 
Follow me. 

Mather. F irst say, who are you r 
I am loath to follow 

A stranger in this wilderness, for fear 

Of being misled, and left in some 
morass. 

Who are you ? 

Tituba. I am Tituba the Witch, 

Wife of John Indian. 

Mather. You arc Tituba ? 

I know you then. You have re- 
nounced the Devil, 

And have become a penitent con- 
fessor. 

The Lord be praised I Go on, I ’ll 
follow you. 

Wait only till 1 fetch my horse, that 
stands 

Tethered among the trees, not far 
from here. 

Tituba. Let me get up behind 
you, reverend sir, 

Mather. The Lord forbid ! What 
■would the people think, 

If they should see the Reverend 
Cotton Mather 

Ride into Salem with a Witch be- 
hind him ? 

The Lord forbid I 

Tituba. 1 do not need a hoi sc ; 

I can lide through the air upon a 
stick ; 

Above the tree-tops and above the 
houses, 

And no one see me, no one over- 
take me ! [Exeunt. 

SCICNK IL — roam at Justick 
Hathornk\s. a clock in the 
corner. Enter Hathorjsjk and 
Mather, 

Hathorne. You are welcome, reve- 
rend sir, thrice welcome here 
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Beneath my humble roof, 

Mather. I thank your Worship. 

Ilathorne. Pray you be seated. 
You must be fatigued 

With your long ride through unfre- 
quented woods. 

{They sit down.) 

Mather. You know the purport 
of my visit here, - 

To be advised by you, and counsel 
with you, 

And with the Reverend Clergy of 
the village, 

Touching these witchcrafts that so 
much afflict you ; 

And see with mine own eyes the 
wonders told 

Of spectres and the shadows of the 
dead, 

That come back from their graves 
to speak with men. 

Hathornc. Some men there arc, 
I have known such, who think 

That the two worlds- -the scon and 
the unseen, 

The world of matter and the world 
of Spirit- 

Are like the hemispheres upon our 
maps, 

And touch each othcronlyata point. 

But these two worlds are not di- 
vided thus, 

Save for the purposes of common 
speech. 

They form one globe, in which the 
parted seas 

All now together and are inter- 
mingled, 

While the great continents remain 
distinct. 

Mather. I doubt it not. The 
spiritual world 

Lies all about us, and its avenues 

Are open to the unseen feet of phan- 
toms 

That come and go, and we perceive 
them not 


Save by their influence, or when at 
times 

A most mysterious Providence per- 
mits them 

To manifest themselves to mortal 
eyes. 

Hat home. You, who are always 
welcome here among us, 

Are doubly welcome now. We 
need your wisdom, 

Your learning in these things, to be 
our guide. 

The Devil hath come down in wrath 
upon us, 

And ravages the land with all his 
hosts. 

Mather. The Unclean Spirit 
said, ‘ My name is Legion ! ' 
Multitudes in the Valley of De- 
struction ! 

But when our fervent, well-directed 
prayers, 

Which are the great artillery of 
Heaven, 

j Are brought into the field, I see 

I them scattered 
And driven like Autumn leaves be- 
fore the wind. 

Hathornc. You, as a Minister of 
Clod, can meet them 
With spiritual weapons ; but, alas I 
L as a M agistrate, must combat them 
With weapons from the armoury of 
the flesh. 

Mather. ^ These wonders of the 
world invisible, — 

These spectral shapes that haunt 
our habitations, — 

I The multiplied and manifold afflic- 
tions 

With which the aged and the dying 
saints 

Have their death prefaced and their 
age imbittered, — 

Are but prophetic trumpets that 
proclaim 

The Second Coming of our Lord on 
earth. 
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The evening wolves will be much 
more abroad 

When we are near the evening of 
the world* 

Hathorne. When you shall see, 
as I have hourly seen, 

The sorceries and the witchcrafts 
that torment us, 

See children tortured by invisible 
spirits, 

And wasted and consumed by 
powers unseen, 

You will confess the half has not 
been told you. 

Mather, It must be so. The 
death-pangs of the Devil 

Will make him more a Devil than 
before, 

And Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace will 
be heated 

Seven times more hot before its 
putting out. 

Hathome, Advise me, reverend 
sir. I look to you 

For counsel and for guidance in 
this matter. 

What further shall we do ? 

Mather, Remember this, 

That as a sparrow falls not to the 
ground 

Without the will of God, so not a 
Devil 

Can come down from the air with- 
out his leave. 

We must inquire. 

Hat home. Dear sir, we have 

inquired ; 

Sifted the matter thoroughly, 
through and through, 

And then resifted it. 

Mather, If God permits 

These Evil Spirits from the unseen 
regions 

To visit us with surprising infor- 
mations, 

We must inquire what cause there 
is for this, 

But not receive the testimony borne 


By spectres as conclusive proof of 
guilt 

In the accused. 

Hathome, Upon such evidence 

We do not rest our case. The ways 
are many 

In which the guilty do betray them- 
selves. 

Mather, Be careful. Carry the 
knife with such exactness. 

That on one side no innocent blood 
be shed 

By too excessive zeal, and, on the 
other, 

No shelter given to any work of 
darkness. 

Hathome, For one, I do not 
fear excess of zeal. 

What do we gain by parleying with 
the Devil? 

You reason, but you hesitate to act ! 

Ah, reverend sir ! believe me, in 
such cases 

The only safety isin acting promptly. 

’Tis not the part of wisdom to delay 

In things where not to do is still to do 

A deed more fatal than the deed 
we shrink from. 

You are a man of books and medi- 
tation, 

But I am one who acts. 

Mather, God give us wisdom 

In the directing of this thorny 
business, 

And guide us, lest New England 
should become 

Of an unsavoury and sulphurous 
odour 

In the opinion of the world abroad I 
( The dock strikes^ 

I never hear the striking of a clock 

Without a warning and an ad- 
monition 

That time is on the wing, and wc 
must quicken 

Our tardy pace in journeying 
Heavenward, 
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As Isiael did in journeying 
Canaanward ! 

( They rise.) 

HatJio7^nc. Then let us make 
all haste ; and I will show you 

In what disguises and what fearful 
shapes 

The Unclean Spirits haunt this 
neighbourhood, 

i\nd you will pardon my excess of 
7ca]. 

Mather. Ah, pooi New England ! 
He who hunicanoed 

The house of J ob is making now on 
thee 

One last assault, more deadly and 
more snarlerl 

With unintelligible circumstances 

Than any thou hast hitherto on- 
countered I 1 Exeunt. 


ScKNic III. — A room /// Wai.cot’s | 
house. Mary WAr.<'<)'r seated 
in an arm-ihair. Tituha ^otth 
a in in or. 

Maiy. Tell n\o another story, 
'I'ituhii. 

A drow.Vint'Ss is stealing over me 

Which is not sleep ; for, though I 
close mine eyes, 

I am awake, and in another world. 

Dim faces of the dead and of the 
absent 

Come floating up before me, 
floating, fading, 

And disappearing. 

lliuba. Look into t hi. s glass. 

What see you ? 

Maty. Nothing but a golden 

vapour, ^ 

Yes, something more. An island, 
with the sea 

Breaking all round it, like a bIot>m- 
ing hedge. 

What land is this ? 


Tituba. It is San Salvador, 

Where Tituba was born. What 
see you now 1 

Maiy. A man all black and fierce. 

Tituba. That is my father. 

He was an Obi man, and taught me 
magic, 

Taught me the use of herbs and 
images. 

What is he doing ? 

Mary. Holding in his hand 

A waxen figure. He is melting it 

Slowly before a fire. 

Tituba. And now what see you ? 

Mary. A woman lying on a bed 
of leaves, 

Wasted and worn away. Ah, she 
i.s dying ! 

Tituha. That is the way the Obi 
men destroy 

The people they dislike! That is 
the way 

Some one is wasting and consum- 
ing you. 

Ma/y. You terrify me, Tituba ! 
( ), save me 

hVom those who make me pine and 
waste away ! 

Who arc they 'i Tell me. 

Tituba. That I do not know, 

But you will sec them. They will 
cf)me to you. 

Mary. No, do not let them come ! 
i cannot bear it ! 

I am too weak to bear it I I am 
dying. 

{Falls into a trance.) 

yituba. Hark ! there is some 
one coming ! 

Hathornb, Mather, and 
Walcot.) 

Walcot. There she lies, 

Wasted and worn by devilish in- 
cantations ! 

O my poor sister ! 

Mather. Is she always thus ? 
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Walcot. Nay, she is sometimes 
tortured by convulsions. 

Mather. Poor child ! Plow thin 
she is ! How wan and wasted ! 

Hathorne. Observe her. She 
is troubled in her sleep. 

Mather. Some fearful vision 
haunts her. 

Hathorne. You now see 

With your own eyes, and touch 
with your own hands, 

The mysteries of this Witchcraft. 

Mather. One would need 

The hands of Briareus and the eyes 
of Argus 

To see and touch them all. 

Hathorne. You now have entered 
The realm of ghosts and phantoms 
— the vast realm 

Of the unknown and the invisible, 
Through whose wide-open gates 
there blows a wind 
PYom the daik valley of the shadow 
of Death, 

That freezes us with horror. 

Mary (startmif), T«ikehei hence I 
Take her away from me. I see her 
thcie ! 

She ’s coming to torment me ! 

Wakoi (tahmg her hand). O 
my sister 1 

What frightens you ? She neither 
hears nor sees me. 

She Y in a trance. 

Mary. Do you not see her 
there? 

Tituha. My child, who is it ? 

Mary. Ah, I do not know. 

I cannot see her face. 

Tituba. 1 1 ow is she clad ? 

Mary. She wears a crimson 
bodice. In her hand 
She holds an image, and is pinch- 
ing it 

Between her fingers. Ah, she 
tortures me 1 

1 see her face now. It is (»ood- 
wife Bishop ! 


Why does she torture me ’ I nevt 
hai med her ! ' 

And now she strikes me with a 
iron lod ! 

O, I am beaten ! 

Mather. This is wondeiful I 

I can see nothing ! Is this appan- 
tion 

Visibly there, and yet we cannot 
see It ? 

Hatho7'ne. It is. The spectre is 
invisible 

Unto our grosser senses, but she 
sees It. 

Mary. Look 1 look ! there is an- 
other clad in gray ! 

She holds a spindle in her hand 
and threatens 

To stab me with it! It is Goodwife 
Corey ! 

Keep her away ! Now she is coming 
at me ! 

O mercy ! mercy I 

Walcot {thrusting with his 
sword). There is nothing 
there I 

Mather (to HatJun'ne). Do you 
see anything ? 

/{at home. The laws that 

govern 

The spiritual world pi event our 
seeing 

Things palpable and visible to hei. 

These spccties aie to us as if they 
were not. 

Mark her, she wakes. 

(Tituba touches hcfy and she 
awakes.) 

Mary. Who are these 

gentlemen ? 

Walcot. They are our friends. 
Dear Mary are you better ? 

Mary. Weak, very weak, 

(Takmg a sphidle fjo/n tier la/f, 
and holding it u/k) 

How came this spindle here? 
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Tituba. You wrenched it from 
the hand of Good wife Corey 
When she rushed at you. 

Haihorne. Mark that, 

reverend sir ! 

Mather* It is most marvellous, 
most inexplicable I 

Tituba {picking up a hit of gray 
cloth from the floor)* And 
here, too is a bit of her gray 
dress, 

That the sword cut away. 

Mather, Beholding this, 

It were indeed by far more ciedu- 
lous 


To be incredulous than to believe. 

None but a Sadducee, who doubts 
of all 

Pertaining to the spiritual world, 

Could doubt such manifest and 
damning proofs ! 

Hathorne. Are you convinced ? 

Mather (to Mary), Dear child, 
be comforted 1 

Only by prayer and fasting can you 
diive 

These Unclean Spirits from you. 
An old man 

Gives you his blessing. God be 
with you, Mary I 


ACT II. 


Scene L— Giles Corey’s Fartn* 
Morning* Enter Corey with a 
horseshoe and a hammer* 

Corey* The Loid hath prospered 
me- The rising sun 

Shines on my Hundred Acies and 
my woods 

As if he loved them. On a morn 
like this 

I can forgive nunc enemies, and 
thank (iod 

For all his goodness unto me and 
mine. 

My orchard groans with russets 
and pearmains ; 

My ripening corn shines golden in 
the sun ; 

My barns arc crammed with hay, 
my cattle thrive ; 

The birds sing blithely on the trees 
around me ! 

And blither than the birds my 
heart within me, 

But Satan still goes up and down 
the earth ; 

And to protect this house from his 
assaults, 

And keep the powers of darkness 
from my door, 


This horseshoe will I nail upon the 
threshold. 

(Nails down the horseshoe.) 

There, ye night-hags and witches 
that torment 

The neighbourhood, ye shall not 
enter here !- 

What is the matter in the field ? — 
John (doyd ! 

The cattle are all running to the 
woods ! — 

John ( Iloyd ! Where is the man ? 

{E?itcr John Gloyd.) 

Look here ! 

What ails the cattle ? Are they all 
bewitched I 

They run like mad. 

Gloyd* They have been 

overlooked. 

Corey* The Kvil Fye is on them 
sure enough. 

Call all the men. Be quick. Go 
after them ! 

{Exit GLOYD and enter Martha.) 

Martha* What is amiss? 

C 'ony* The cattle 

are bewitched. 

They arc broken loose and making 
for the woods. 
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Martha, Why will you harboui 
such delusions, Giles ? 

Bewitched ? Well, then it was John 
Gloyd bewitched them ; 

I saw him even now take down the 
bars 

And turn them loose ! They ’re 
only frolicsome. 

Corey, The rascal ! 

Martha, I was standing 

in the road. 

Talking with Goodwife Proctor, 
and I saw him. 

Corey, WithProctor’s wife? And 
what says Goodwife Proctor ? 

Martha, Sad things indeed ; the 
saddest you can hear 

Of Bridget Bishop. She’s cried 
out upon I 

Corey, Poor soul ! I Ve known 
her forty year or more. 

She was the widow Wasselby ; and 
then 

She married Oliver, and Bishop 
next. 

She ’s had three husbands. I re- 
member well 

My games of shovel-board at 
Bishop’s tavern 

In the old merry days, and she so gay 

With her red paragon bodice and 
her ribbons ! 

Ah, Bridget Bishop always was a 
Witch ! 

Martha, They’ll little help her 
now, -“her caps and ribbons 

And her red paragon bodice, and 
her plumes, 

With which she flaunted in the 
Meeting-house I 

When next she goes there it will 
be for trial. 

Corey, When will that be ? 

Martha, This very day at ten. 

Corey, Then get you ready. We 
will go and see it. 

Come; you shall ride behind me 
on the pillion. 


Martha, Not I, You know I do 
not like such things. 

I wonder you should. I do not 
believe 

In Witches nor in Witchcraft. 

Corey, Well, I do. 

There ’s a strange fascination in it all 

That draws me on and on. I know 
not why. 

Martha. What do we know of 
spirits good or ill. 

Or of their power to help us or to 
harm us ? 

Corey, Surely what ’s in the Bible 
must be true. 

Did not an Evil Spirit come on 
Saul ? 

Did not the Witch of Endor bring 
the ghost 

Of Samuel from his grave? The 
Bible says so. 

Martha, That happened very 
long ago. 

Corey, With God 

There is no long ago. 

Martha. There is with us. 

Corey. And Mary Magdalene 
had seven devils, 

And he who dwelt among the tombs 
a legion ! 

Martha, God’s power is infinite. 
I do not doubt it. 

If in* his providence he once per- 
mitted 

Such things to l^c among the Israel- 
ites, 

It does not follow he permits them 
now, 

And among us who are not Israel- 
ites. 

But we will not dispute about it, 

( hies. 

Go to the village, if you think it 
best, 

And leave me here ; I ’ll go about 
my work. [AVf/ into the house, 

Corey, And I will go and saddle 
the gray mare. 
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The last word always. That is 
woman’s nature. 

I f an old man wnll marry a young wife 

He must make up his mind to many 
things. 

It ’s putting new cloth into an old 
garment, 

When the strain comes, it is the 
old gives way. 

{Coes to the door.) 

0 Martha ! I forgot to tell you some- 

thing. 

1 Ve had a letter from a friend of 

mine, 

A certain Richard Gardner of 
Nantucket, 

Master and owner of a whaling - 
vessel ; 

He writes that he is coming down 
to see us. 

I hope you ’ll like him. 

Mmtha. 1 will do my best, 
(ort'f, 'rhat's a good woman. 
Now 1 will be gone. 

I’ve not seen Gardner foi this 
twenty year ; 

Hut there is something of the sea 
about him, 

Something so open,generon.s, large, 
and strong, 

It makes me love him better than 
a ])rother. \JCx//. 

(Martha ames to the door^ 

Martha. O these old friends and 
cronies of my husband, 

These captains from Nantucket 
and tiic Cape, 

That come and turn my house into 
a tavein 

With their carousing! Still there’s 
something frank 

In these seafaring men that makes 
me like them. 

Why, here’s a horseshoe nailed 
uiK)n the doorstep I 

Giles has done this to keep away 
the Witches. 


I hope this Richard Gardner will 
bring with him 

A gale of good sound common- 
sense, to blow 

The fog of these delusions from his 
brain I 

Corey {within). Ho 1 Martha ! 
Martha ! 

{Enter CQV3.Y.) 

Have you seen my saddle ? 

Martha. I saw it yesterday. 

Corey. Where did you see it ? 

Martha. On a gray mare, that 
somebody was riding 

Along the village road. 

Corey. Who was it ? Tell me. 

Martha, Some one who should 
have stayed at home. 

Corey (restraininghhnse if). I see ! 

Don’t vex me, Martha. Tell me 
wheie it is. 

Martha. I ’ve hidden it away. 

Cony. Go fetch it me. 

Martha. ( lo find it. 

Corey. N o, I ’ll ride 

down to the village 

Bare-back ; and when the people 
staieand say, 

‘ Giles Corey, where ’s your saddle?’ 
I will answer, 

* A witch has stolen it.’ J I ow shall 
you like that? 

Ma?tha. I shall not like it. 

Corey, Then go fetch the 

saddle. [Exit Martha. 

I fan old man will marry a young wife, 

Why then — why then — why then - 
he must spell Baker ^ ! 

{Enter yiAKTHA with the saddle.^ 
which she throws down.) 

Martha, There 1 There ’s the 
saddle. 


1 A local cxprc<»sion for doinjr anything 
(Itflficult. In the ohl spelling hooks, Baker 
wa« the first won! ot two Hyllahles, and when 
a child <‘ainc to it he thought he had a hard 
task before him. 
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Co9'ey, Take it up, 

Martha, I won’t ’ 

Corey, Then let it lie there. I ’ll 
lide to the village, 

And say you are a Witch. 

Martha, No, not that, Giles. 

(She takes tip the saddle,) 
Corey. Now come with me, and 
saddle the gray mare 
With your own hands ; and you shall 
see me ride 

Along the village road as is be- 
coming 

Giles Corey of the Salem Faims, 
your husband I [Rxctmt, 


Scene II. — The Gtxen In ft'otii of 

the Mectiny-hou^e i7i S(ile7n Vil- 
lage, People coining and going. 

Pinter Giles Corey. 

Corey, A melancholy entl ! Who 
would have thought 

That Bridget Bishop e’er would 
come to this ? 

Accused, convicted, and con- 
demned to death 

For Witchcraft I And so good a 
woman too ! 

A Farmer. Good moirow, neigh- 
bour Corey. 

Coi^ey (not hearing him). Who is 
safe ? 

How do I know but under my own 
roof 

I too may haibour Witches, and 
some Devil 

Be plotting and contriving against 
me? 

Phriner. He does not hear. 
Good morrow, neiglibotu 
Corey ! 

Corey. Good morrow. 

Foamier. Have you seen 

John Proctor lately ? 

Corey, No, I have not. 

Parine7% I'hcn do not 

see him, Coiey, 


Co7‘ey. Why should I not ? 

Paimier. Because 

he ’s angry with you. 

So keep out of his way. Avoid a 
quarrel. 

Corey, Why does he seek to fix 
a quarrel on me 

Faimier. He says you burned 
his house. 

Corey, I burn his house ? 

If he says that, John Proctor is a 
liar ! 

The night his house was burned 
I was in bed, 

And I can prove it ! Why, we are 
old friends ! 

He could not say that of me. 

Far me 7-, Hedidsayit. 

I heaul him say it. 

i'orty. Then he .shall unsay it. 

P'a7}7icr. 1 le said you did it out 
of spite to him 

Foi taking part against you in the 
quarrel 

You had with your John Gloyd 
about his wages. 

He .says you murdered Goodeli ; 
that you trampled 

Ujxm his body till ho breathed no 
moi e. 

And so bew'arc of him ; that ’s my 
advice! \F\it. 

('oiey. By Heaven! tliis is too 
miidi ! I ’ll seek him out, 

And make him eat his words, oi 
.strangl{‘ him. 

I ’ll not be slandered at a time like 
this 

When every word is made an accu- 
sation, 

When eveiy whisper kills, and every 
man 

Walks w ith a halter round his neck ! 

( ICnicr Gloyu in haste.) 

What now ? 

Gloyd, 1 came to look f()r you, 
'I’he cattle- 
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Corey, Well, 

What of them? Have you found 
them ? 

Gloyd, They are dead. 

I followed them through the woods, 
across the meadows ; 

Then they all leaped into the 
Ipswich River, 

And swam across, but could not 
climb the bank, 

And so were drowned. 

Corey. You are to blame 

for this ; 

For you took down the bars, and 
let them loose. 

Gloyd. That 1 deny. They broke 
the fences down. 

You know they were bewitched. 

Corey. Ah, my poor cattle ! 

The Evil It ye was on them ; that 
is true. 

Day of disaster ! Most unlucky day! 

Why did 1 leave my ploughing and 
my reaping 

I’o plough and reap this Sodom 
and ( iomorrah ? 

< ), I could drown myself for sheer 
vexation ! [Exit. 

( floyd. H e ’s going foi his cattle, 
tie won't find them. 

By this time they have drifted out 
to sea. 

They will not break his fences any 
more, 

Though they may break his heart. 
And what care 1 ? [ Exit. 


SCKNK 1 1 L— Corky’s Kitchen. A 
table with supper. Martha 
hnitthig. 

Martha. He’s come at last. I 
hear him in the passage. 

Something has gone amiss with him 
to-day ; 

I know it by his step, and by the 
sound 

'fhe door made as he shut it. lie 
is angiy. 


[Enter Corey with his ridhig- 

whip. As he speahs, he takes off 

his hat and gloves^ a7id throws 

them down violently i) 

Corey. I say if Satan ever entered 
man 

He^s in John Proctor. 

Martha. Giles, what is the 
matter ? 

You fiighten me. 

Corey. I say if any man 

Can have a devil in him, then that 
man 

Is Proctor, — is John Proctor, and 
no other 1 

.}rartha. Why, what has he been 
doing ? 

Corey. Everything ! 

What do you think I lieard there 
in the village ? 

Martha. I’m sure I cannot guess. 
What did you hear ? 

Corey. He says I binned his 
house ! 

Martha. Docs he say that ? 

Cony. He says 1 burned his 
house. 1 was in bed 

And fast asleep that night and I 
can prove it. 

Martha, If he says that, I think 
the Father of Lies 

Is surely in the man. 

Corey. He does say that, 

And that I did it to wreak vengeance 
on him 

For taking sides against me in the 
quarrel 

I had with that John Gloyd about 
his wages. 

And God knows that 1 never bore 
him malice 

Por that, as I have told him twenty 
times ! 

Martha. It is John Gloyd has 
stirred him up to this. 

I do not like that ( Iloyd. I think 
him crafty, 
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Not to be ti listed, sullen, and un- 
truthful 

Come, have yoursiippei. You aie 
tiled and hungry. 

Corey, I ’m angry, and not hungry. 

Martha, Do eat something. 

You ’ll be the better for it. 

Corey {sitting do'un), I 'm not 
hungry. 

Martha, Let not the sun go down 
upon your wrath. 

Corey. It has gone down upon it, 
and will rise 

To-morrow, and go down again 
upon it. 

They have trumped up against me 
the old story 

Of causing Coodcirs death by 
trampling on him. 

Maiiha, O, that is false. I 
know it to be l.dse. 

Co/ey, He has been dead these 
tourteen ycais oi more. 

Why can’t they let him r(*.st ? Why 
must they drag him 

Out of hi.s grave to give me a bad 
name ? 

1 <lid not kill him. In his bed he 
died, 

As most men die, because his hour 
liad come. 

f have wronged no man. Why 
should J’rortoi say 

Such things about me? J will not 
forgive him 

Till he confesses he has slandered 
me. 

Then, I Ve more trouble. All my 
cattle gont^. 

Mai tha. They will come ba< k 
again, 

C orey. Not in this world. 

Did I not tell you they were ov<*r- 
looked ? 

They ran down through the woods, 
into the meadows, 

And tried to swim the river, and 
wen; drowned. 


It is a heavy loss. 

Martha, I ’m sorry foi it. 

Corey. All my dear oxen dead. 
I loved them, Martha, 

Next to yourself, I liked to look 
at them, 

And watch the breath come out of 
their wide nostrils. 

And see their patient eyes. Some- 
how I thought 

It gave me strength only to look at 
them. 

And how they strained their necks 
against the yoke 

If I but spoke, or touched them 
with the goad I 

They were my fi lends; and wht*n 
(llo>d came and told me 

They w<‘ie all drowned, 1 ('oiild 
ha\e di owned m>seh 
1 Fumi sheer \evation; and 1 Stiid 
a.s much 

To (doyd and othcis. 

Maltha, Do not tiust 

John (rloyd 

With anything you would not haw 
1 (‘peated. 

Cony. As I came throug.h iht* 
woods this afternoon, 

Impatient at my loss, and mucii 
perplexed 

With all that I had heard there in 
the vilLtge, ^ ' 

The yellow' leaves lit up the tiees 
about me, 

Like an emJianted piilace, and I 
wished 

1 knew' enough of magic or of 
Witclu'nift 

To change them into gold. Then 
suddenly 

A tree shook down some criimsou 
leaves upon me 

Like drops ojtblood, and in the path 
before me 

Stood Tituba the Indian, the oki 
crone. 

Martha.Vs^^ra you not frightened ? 





Corey. No, I do not think 

] know the meaning of that woi*d. 
Why frightened ? 

I am not one of those who think 
the Lord 

Is waiting till he catches them some 
day 

In the back yard alone! What 
should I fear ? 

She started from the bushes by the 
path, 

And had a basket full of herbs and 
loots 

For some witch-broth or other, — 
the old hag ! 

Martha. She has been here to- 
day, 

Corey. With hand outstretched 

She said : ‘ Giles Corey, will you 
sign the Book ? ’ 

‘ Avaunt !’ I cried: ‘Get thee behind 
me, Satan r 

At which she laughed and left me. 
But a voice 

Was whispering in my eai con- 
tinually : 

‘Self-murder is no crime. The 
life of man 

Is his, to keep it or to throwaway!^ 

Martha. ’Twas a temptation of 
the Evil One ! 

Giles, Giles ! why will you harbour 
these dark thoughts ? 

Corey {risiny^. I am too tired to 
talk. I’ngotobed. 

Martha. First tell me something 
about Bridget Bishop. 

How did she look ? You saw her ? 
You were there ? 


Corey. Pll tell you that to-moi- 
row, not to-night. 

I ’ll go to bed. 

Martha. First let us pi ay 

together. 

Corey. I cannot pray to-night. 

Martha. Say the Lord’s Prayer, 

And that will comfort you. 

Corey. I cannot say, 

‘As we forgive those that have 
sinned against us,’ 

When I do not foigivc them. 

Martha [kneelbig 071 the heartli). 
God forgive you ! 

Corey. I will not make believe ! 
I say, to-night 

There’s something thwaits me 
when I wish to pray, 

And thrusts into my mind, instead 
of piaycrs, 

Hate and revenge, and things that 
are not prayers. 

Something of my old self, —my old, 
bad life, — 

And the old Adam in me, rises up, 

And will not let me pray. I am 
afraid 

1’he Devil hinders me. You know 
I say 

Just what I tliink, and nothing more 
nor less, 

And, when 1 pray, my heart is in 
my prayer. 

I cannot say one thing and mean 
another. 

If I can’t pray, 1 will not make 
believe ! 

{E.rit Corky. Martha continues 
hneelzni(.) 


ACT III. 


SCKNE L— Giles Corky’s A74//c«. 
Morning. Corky and Mar- 
tha sitting at the breakfast- 
table. 

Corey (rising). Well, now I’ve 
told you all I saw and heard 


Of Bridget Bishop ; and I must be 
gone. 

Mlirtha. Don’t go into the vil- 
lage, Giles, to-day. 

Last night you came back tired and 
out of humour. 
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Corey. Say, angry; say, light 
angiy. I was never 

In a more devilish temper in my 
life. 

All things went wrong with me. 

Martha. You were much vexed ; 

So don’t go to the village. 

Corey {going). No, I won’t, 

I won’t go near it. We are going to 
mow 

The Ipswich meadows for the after- 
math, 

The Cl op of sedge and rowens. 

Martha. Stay a moment. 

I want to tell you what I dreamed 
last night. 

Do you believe in dreams ? 

Corey. Why, yes and no. 

When they come true, then I believ’e 
in them ; 

When they come false, I don’t Ijc- 
lieve in them. 

But let me hear. What did you 
dream about ? 

Martha. I dreamed that you and 
I were both in prison ; 

'I'hat we had fetters on our hands 
and feet ; 

That we were taken before the 
Magistrates, 

And tried for Witchciaft, and con- 
demned to death ! 

I wished to pray ; they would not 
let me pray ; 

You tried to comfoit me, and they 
forbade it. 

But the most dreadful thing in all 
my dream 

Was that they made you testify 
against me ! 

And then there came a kind of mist 
between us ; 

I could not see you ; and I woke in 
terror. 

I never was more thankful in my 
life 

Than when I found you sleeping at 
my side ! 


Corey {until tenderness). It was 
our talk last night that made 
you dieam. 

I ^m SOI 1 y for it, 1 ’ll control myself 

Another time, and keep my tempei 
down ! 

I do not like such di earns. — Re- 
member, Martha, 

I ’m going to mow the Ipswich 
River meadows ; 

If Gardner comes, youdl tell him 
where to find me. {Exit. 
Martha. So this delusion grows 
fiom bad to worse. 

First, a forsaken and forlorn old 
woman, 

Ragged and wretched, and without 
a fiiend ; 

Then something highei. Now it ’•= 
Bridget Bishop ; 

( .od only knows wdiose tuin it will 
be next ; 

The Magistrates aie blind, the 
people mad ! 

If they would only sci/e the At- 
flicted Childien, 

And put them in the Woikhouse, 
w'hcre they should be, 

Theze'd be an end of all this 
wickedness. {Exit. 

SciiNK II. - yf .street in Salem 
rd/ayy. Enter Mathkr and 
llATIiORNK. 

Mather. Vet one tiling troubles 
me. 

Hathorne. And what is that ? 
Mather. May not the Devil take 
the outward shape 

Of innocent persons ? Are we not 
in dangmr, 

Perhaps, of punishing some who are 
not guilty ? 

IIathor?ie. As I Inue sai<l, w<‘ 
do not trust alone 

To spot trul evidence. 

Mather. Aiul then again, 
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If any shall be put to death for 
Witchcraft, 

We do but kill the body, not the 
soul. 

The Unclean Spirits that possessed 
them once 

Live still, to enter into other bodies. 

What have we gained.^ Surely, 
there’s nothing gained. 

Hathornc. Doth not the Scrip- 
ture say, ^ Thou shall not suffer 

A Witch to live ’ ? 

Mather, The Scripture sayeth it, 

But speaketh to the Jews ; and we 
are Christians. 

What say the laws of Kngland ? 

Hat home. They make W itchcraft 

Felony without thebenefitof Clergy. 

Witches are burned in i^lngland. 
You have read — 

For you read all things, not a book 
escapes you — 

The famous Demonology of King 
James ? 

Mather, A curious voliimt*. I 
leinenibei also 

The plot of the Two Hundred, with 
one Fian, 

The Registrar of the Devil, at their 
head, 

To drown his Majesty on his return 

From Denmark ; how they sailed in 
sieves or riddles 

Unto North lierwick Kirk in Lo- 
thian, 

And, landing there, danced hand in 
hand, and sang, 

* (/oodwife, go yc befoni I goodwife, 
go ye! 

If ye’ll not go before, goodwife, let 
me ! ’ 

Yhile Cleilis Duncan jdayed the 
Witches’ Keel 

Upon a jews-harp. 

1 1 athome. Then you know 

full well 

The h'nglish law, and that in Eng- 
land Witches, 


When lawfully convicted and at- 
tainted, 

Arc put to death. 

Mather. When lawfully convicted: 

That is the point. 

Hathorne. You heard theevidence 

Produced before us yesterday at the 
trial 

Of Bridget Bishop. 

Mather. One of the Afflicted, 

I know, bore witness to the appari- 
tion 

Of ghosts unto the spectre of this 
Bishop, 

Saying, ^ You muidcrcdus ! ’ of the 
truth whereof 

There was in matter of fact too 
much suspicion. 

Jfaihomc, And when she cast 
her eyes on the Afflicted, 

They were struck down ; and this 
in such a manner 

There could be no collusion in the 
business. 

And when the accused but laid her 
hand upon them. 

As th<‘y lay in their swoons, they 
stiaight revived, 

Although they stiired not when the 
others touch(‘d theun. 

, Mather, What most convinced 
I me of the woman’s guilt 

- Was linding hidden in her cellar wall 
I Those poppets made of rags, with 
' headless pins 

Stuck into them point outwards, 
and wlicreof 

She could not give a reasonable 
account. 

Jfathor?ic, When you shall read 
the testimony given 

Before the Court in all the other 
cases, 

I am persuaded you will find the 
proof 

No less conclusive than it was in this. 

Come, then, with me, and 1 will 
ta.x your patience 
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With retidini> of the docinnents so 
far 

As may convince you that these 
sorceiers 

Are lawfully convicted aixi at- 
tainted. 

Like doubling? Thomas, you shall 
lay your hand 

Upon these wounds, and you will 
doubt no more. [Exeunt, 


ScKNK 111,-“ A room In Corky’s 
iVlARTUA and two JJeacofts 

of the thunk, 

Ma?'tha, Be sealed. I am glad 
to see you here. 

1 know what you are come fox. 
You aie come 

To cpiestion me, and learn from my 
own lips 

If I hiiveany dealings with the Devil ; 

In short, if I ’m a Witch, 

Deacon [siiti\ii down), Suc*h is 
our purjKise. 

Ilow could you know beforehand 
why we came ? 

Mtutha, ’Twas only a surmise. 

Demon. We came to ask you, 

You being with us in church cove- 
nant, 

What jiart you have, if any, in these 
matte IS. 

Martha, And I iilako an'swer, No 
])art whatsoever'. 

1 am a fanner’s wife, a working 
woman ; 

You .see my .spinning-wheel, you see 
my loom, 

You know the duties of a farmer’.s 
wife, 

And are not ignorant that my life 
among you 

Has been without icpniach until 
this day. 

Is it not true? 

/ k'aton. So much we 're bound 

to own ; 


And say it fiankly, and without 
reseive. 

Martha, I ’ve heaicl the idle tale.^ 
that are abroad ; 

I Ve heard it whispered that 1 am 
a Witch ; 

I cannot help It. I do not believe 
In any Witchcraft. It is a delusion. 

Demon, How can you say that it 
is a delusion, 

When all our learned and good 
men believe it ? — 

Our Ministers and worshipful 
Magistrates ? 

Martha, Their eyes are blinded, 
and see not the truth. 

Perhaps one day they will be open 
to it. 

Deuion. Youanswei lioldly. The 
Afllicted Childicn 
Say you appeared to them. 

Martha, And did they say 
What clothe.s I came in 

Jhutcofu No, they could 

not tell. 

They said tliat you foresaw our 
visit here, 

And blinded them, so that they 
could not see 
The clothes you wore. 

Martha, The cunning, 

crafty giils ! 

I say to you, in all sincerity, 

I never have apiieaied to any one 
In my own person. If the Devil 
takes 

My shape to hurt the.se children, or 
afflu't them, 

I am not guilty of it. And I say 

I I \ allamere delu-skm of the senses. 

Deacon, I greatly fear that you 

will find too late 
It is not so. 

Martha (risinf). They do act use 
me falsely. 

It is delusion, or it is deceit. 

There is a story in the ancient 
Scriptures 
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Which much I wonder comes not 
to your minds. 

Let me repeat it to you. 

Deacon. We will hear it. 

Martha. It came to pass that 
Naboth had a vineyard 
Hard by the palace of the King 
called Ahab. 

And Ahab, King of Israel, spake 
to Naboth, 

And said to him. Give unto me thy 
vineyard, 

That I may have it for a gaiden of 
herbs, 

And 1 will give a better \ineyard 
for it, 

Or, if it seemeth good to thee, its i 
worth 

In money. And then Naboth said ' 
to Ahab, j 

The Lord forbid it me that I should i 
give 1 

The inheritance of my l*ithers ' 
unto thee. ! 

And Ahab came into his house , 
displeased ^ ! 

And heavy at the words which i 
Naboth spake, | 

And laid him down upon his bed, i 
and turned | 

His face away ; and he would eat 
no bread. 

And Jezebel, the wife of Ahab, canu* | 
And said to him, Why is thy spirit 
sad ? 

And he said unto her, Because I 
spake 

To Naboth, to the Jezrcelite, and 
said, 

Give me thy vineyard; and he 
answered, saying, 

I will not give my vineyard unto 
thee. 

And Jezebel, the wife of Ahab, said, 
Dost thou not rule the realm of 
Israel ? 

Arise, eat bread, and let thy heart 
be merry ; 


I will give Naboth’s vineyard unto 
thee. 

So she wrote letters in King Ahab’s 
name, 

And sealed them with his seal, and 
sent the letters 

Unto the ciders that were m his 
city 

Dwelling with Naboth, and unto 
the nobles ; 

And in the letters wrote, Proclaim 
a fast ; 

And set this Naboth high among 
the people, 

And set two men, the sons of 
Behai, 

Belore him, to bear witness and to 
say, 

Thou didst blaspheme against God 
and the King ; 

And cany him out and stone him, 
that he die ! 

And the cldeis and the nobles ot 
the city 

Did even as Je/ebcl, the wife of 
Ahab, 

Hud sent to them and written in 
tlie letters. 

And then it came to pass, when 
Ahab hoard 

Naboth was dead, that Ahab rose 
to go 

Down unto Naboth’s vineyard, and 
to take ^ 

Possession of it. And the word of 
God 

Came to IHijah, saying to him, Arise, 

( lo down to meet the King of Israel 

In Naboth’s vineyard, whither he 
hath g{)ne 

To take possession. Thou shalt 
speak to him, 

Saying, Thus saith the Lord ! 
What ! hast thou killed 

And also taken possession ? In the 
jilacc 

Wherein the dogs have licked the 
blood of Naboth 
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Shall the dogs lick thy blood,— ay, 
even thine ! 

of the Deacons start from 
their seats,) 

And Ahab then, the King of Israel, 

Said, Hast thou found me, O mine 
enemy ? 

Elijah the Prophet answered, I 
have found thee ! 

So will it be with those who have 
stirred up 

The sons of Belial here to bear 
false witness 

And sw'ear away the lives of inno- 
cent people ; 

Their enemy wall find them out at 
last, 

The Prophet’s voice will thundei, I 
have found thee ! YE veil nt. 


SciiNK IV, - Meadimfs' on Ipywnh 

River, C(>Kt,Y and Jus men 

mimun^ ; C’ORKY in advame, 

Corey, Well done, my men. You 
see, I lead the Held ! 

Pm an old man, but I can swing a 
scythe 

Better than most of you, though 
you be younger. 

(Ilnnjrs his st ythe upon a tiec,) 

( / toyd ( aside to the othei . How 
strong he is! It’s supernatural. 

No man so old as he is has such 
strength. 

The Devil helps him ! 

Corey {wiping ids forehead). 
Now we’ll rest awhile, 

And take our nooning. What ’s the 
matter w'ith you ^ 

You are not angry with me, are 
you, (Iloyd ? 

Come, come, we will not (juarrcl. 
la't ’s he fri(*nds. 

It’s an old story, that the Kaveii 
said, 


‘ Read the Third of Colossians and 
fifteenth.’ 

Gloyd, You’ie handier at the 
scythe, but I can beat you 
At wrestling. 

Corey. Well, pei haps so. I 

don’t know, 

I never waestled w’ith)ou, Wh> , 
you h e ve^ed I 

Come, come, don’t bear a guidge 

Gloyd, You aie afrairl 

I Corey, What should I be afraid 
of? All bear witness 
The challenge comes from him. 
Now’, then, my man. 

{yVuy wrestle, and CL(j\i) is 
till own. ) 

( >ne oj the Men. That's .l laii 
fall. 

Anothef. ’’Ihvas nothing but a 
foil ! 

Others. You’ve hurt him ! 

Co; ev ( helping; < i i.dVi > rise u No: 
this mcadow-hind is soh. 

You ’re not liurt,- are you, ( ilo) d . 

Gloyd {rising N o, not 
much hurt ! 

i 'orey. W'ell, then, shake haiirls ; 
and there 's an end of it. 
ilow’ do you like that Cornish hug, 
my lad ? 

And now^ we’ll see w'hat’s in our 
basket heie. 

GJovd \aside\. The DeviPind all 
his imps aie m that man ’ 

The ( luU'h of his ten tmgeis burns 
like lire ! 

Co7vy [reverentially taking ojf 
his hat), (lod bless the food 
he hath provided for us, 

And make us thankful for it, for 
(’hrist’s sake ! 

{He lijts up a keg op tide;, and 
drinks J/om it.) 

Gioyd, I )o > ou see tli.il Doii’i 
tell me it's not \Vu< h< lalt. 

X 3 
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Two of Ub could not lift that cask 
as he does ! 

(Corey puts down the keg, and 

opens a basket. A voice is heard 

calling ) 

Voice. Ho * Corey, Coiey! 

Corey. What is that ? I surely 

Heard some one calling me by 
name ! 

Voice. Giles Corey! 

[Enter a boy, running and out of 
breath.) 

Boy. Is Master Coiey here ? 

Corey. Yes, here I am. 

Boy. O Master Corey I 

Corey. Well ? 

Boy. Your wife -your wife - 

Corey. What ’s happened to my 
wife ? 

Boy. She ’s sent to prison ! 

Corey. The dream ! the dream ! 
O God, be meiciful ! 

Boy. She sent me here to tell you. 

Corey [put ling on his jmket). 
Where ’s my horse ? 

Don’t stand thcie staring, fellows. 
Where Y my horse ? 

I Exit COKKY. 

Uloyd. Under the trees theic. 
Rim, old man, uin, run I 

You’ve got some one to wrestle 
with you now 

Who 'll trip your heels up, witli your 
Cornish hug. 

If there’s a Devil, he has got you 
now. 

Ah, there he goes! II is horse is 
snorting hie ! 

(hie of the Men. John (iioyd, 
don’t talk so! It’s a shame to 
talk so ! 

He’s a good master, though you 
{[uarrel with him. 

Gloyd. If hard work and low 
w’agcs make good masters, 

Then he is one. lUit I think other- 
wise. 


Come, let us have our dinner and 
be merry, 

And talk about the old man and 
the Witches. 

I know some stories that will make 
you laugh. 

( They sit down on the grass and eaC) 

Now there are Goody Cloyse and 
Goody Good, 

Who have not got a decent tooth 
between them, 

And yet these children — the At- 
fiicted Children 

Say that they bite them, and show 
marks of teeth 
Upon their arms ! 

One of the Men. That makes the 
wonder greater. 

That’s Witchcuift. Why, if they 
* had teeth like yours, 

’Twould he no wonder if the girls 
were bitten ! 

Gloyd. And then those ghosts 
that come out of their gnivos 
And cry, ‘You murdered us ! you 
murdeied us ! ’ 

One of the Men. And all those 
Apparitions that stick pins 
Into the iksh of the Afflicted Chil- 
dien ! 

Gloyd. O those Afflicted Chil- 
dren ! they know well 
Wheie the pins come from. 1 can 
tell you that. 

And there ’s old Corey, he has got 
a horseshoe 

Nailed on his doorstep to keep i>ff 
the Witches, 

And all the same his wile has gone 
to prison. 

(hie of the Men. O, she’s no 
Witch. 1 ’ll swear that Good- 
wife Corey 

Never did harm to any living crea- 
ture. 

She ’s a good woman, if there ever 
was one. 
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GloytL Well, we shall see. As One of ihe Men, Theie may be 
for that Bridget Bishop, \yitcheb riding through the 

She has been tried before ; some air 

years ago Over our heads on broomsticks at 

A negro testified he saw her shape this moment, 

Sitting upon the rafters in a barn, Bound for some Satan^s Sabbath 
And holding in its hand an egg ; in the woods 
and while To be baptized. 

He went to fetch his pitchfork, she Gloyd. I wish they d take 

had vanished. you w ith them, 

And now be quiet, will you ? I am And hold >ou under water, head 
tired, , and ears, 

And w'imt to sleep here on the grass Till you were drowned ; and that 
a little. w'ould stop your talking, 

frhey streiih themselves on the If nothing else wall. Let me sleep, 
grass.) 1 1 say. 


ACT IV. 

SCEMi I.“ -1 he Green in front of \ Gloyd. O, that is Hathorne, 
the village Mcctin^’'lwuse. An \ Justice ol the Court, .ind ( hiarter- 
exiltedirowdgalhe^ing. K?iie> nnistei 

John Gloyd. in the Thr(‘c County Troop, i le ’ll 

sift the inaUei. 

That ’s Corwdn with him ; aiui the 
man in lilack 

IsC\)tton Mather, Minister of Bos- 
ton. 

( Hnler 1 1 A'ri 10 K NIC and olho J Ai:- 
^ist rates on horsebath^ Jolhnved 
by the Shenjf> constables, and 
attendants onjooi^ 'I he Magus* 
t fates dusmoiait, and enter the 
Meciin^-hoi(SL\ with the rest.) 

Farmer. The Meeting-house is 
full. J never saw 
So great a crowd ]>t‘forc. 

Gloyd. No matte 1 . Come. 
W’e slnill find room enough by 
elbowing 

Our way among them. But your 
sh<>uld(T to it 

Farmer. There weie nt)t half so 
many at the trial 
Uf (ioocUvife Bishop. 
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A Farmer. Who will he tried to- 
day ? 

A Second. f do not know. 

Here is John Gloyd. Ask him; 
he knows. 

Farmer. John Gloyd, 

Whose turn is it to-day ? 

Gloyd. it ’s CTOodw'ifc Corey’s. 

Farmer. Giles Corey’s w'lfe ? 

Gloyd. The same. 

She is not mine. 

It will go hard with her with *dl her 
praying. 

The hypocrite! SluCs always on 
her knees ; 

But she prays to the J.)evil when 
she prays. 

Let us go in, 

(A irumpet blows.) 

Farmer. Here come the Magis- 
trates. 

Second Farmer. Who 's the tall 
man in front ? 





Gloyd. Keep close after me, 

I ’ll find a place for you. They '11 
want me there. 

1 am a friend of Corey’s, as you 
know, 

And he can’t do without me just at 
present. \Excunt. 


'6cw?A\,-~~ Interior of the Meeting- 
house. Mathkr and the Magis- 
trates seated in front of the fidpit. 
Bejore them a iniscd platform . 
hlARTUA in i hat ns. CoiKV.Ynear 
her. Mary Walco’I' in a Jiair. 
A cnnvd oj spectators, among 
them Gloyd. Confusion and 

murmurs during the Si cue. 

llathornc. Call Martha Corey, 
Martha. I *'im here. 
llathornc. Come forward. 

{She ascends the platform.) 

'rhe juiors of oiu Sovereign Loid 
and Lady 

The King and Queen, here piescnt, 
do accuse you 

Of having on the tenth of June last 
past, 

And divers other times before and 
after, 

Wickedly used and practised cer- 
tain arts 

(.'ailed Witchcrafts, Sorceries, and 
Incantations, 

Against one Mary Walcot, single 
woman, 

( >f Salem Village ; by which wicked 
arts 

The aforesaid Mary Walcot was 
tormented, 

Tortured, afflicted, pined, con- 
sumed, and wasted, 

Agiiinst the peace of our Soveieiga 
Lord and Lady 

The King and Queen, as well as of 
the Statute 

Made and provided in that case. 
What say you ? 


Martha. Befoie 1 answer give 
me leave to pray. 

Haihorne. We have not sent for 
you, nor arc we here, 

To hear you pray, but to examine you 
In whatsoever is alleged against you. 
Why do you hurt this person ? 

Martha. 1 do not. 

I am not guilty of the charge against 
me. 

Mary. Avoid, she-devil I You 
torment me now ! 

Avoid, avoid, Witch ? 

ATartha. 1 am innocent. 

1 never had to do with any witch- 
craft 

Since I was born. 1 am a gospel 
woman. 

Mary. You arc a Gospel Witch ! 

Martha (clasping her hands). 
Ah me ! ah mo ! O, give me 
leave to pray ! 

Mary (stretching out her hands). 
She hurts me now. 

Sec, she has pinched my hands I 

llathornc. Who 

made these marks 
Upon her hands ? 

Martha, 1 do not know. I stand 
Apart from her, 1 did not touch 
her hands. 

llathornc. Who hurt her then ? 

^^aftha. 1 know not. 

Ilathome. Do you think 

She is bewitched ? 

Martha. Indeed I do not think so. 
1 am no Witch, and have no faith 
in Witches. 

llathornc, I'hcn answer me ; 
When certain persons came 
To sec you yesterday, how did you 
know 

Beforehand why they came ? 

Martha. I had had speech, 
The children said I hurt them, and 
I thought 

These people came to question me 
about it. 
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Hathome, How did you know 
the children had been told 
To note the clothes you wore ? 

Martha. My husband told me 
What others said about it. 

Hathorne. Goodman Corey, 
Say, did you tell her ? 

Corey, I must speak the truth ; 

I did not tell her. It was some one 
else. 

Hathome, Did you not say your 
husband told you so ? 

How dare you tell a lie in this as- 
sembly ? 

Who told you of the clothes ? Con- 
fess the truth. 

(Martha hite^ her I iph and 7 ? 
silent,) 

You bite your lips, but do not an- 
swer me ! 

Mary. Ah, she is bitinj^ me 1 ! 
Avoid, avoid ! 1 

llaihorne. You said your hus- 
band told you. ! 

Martha, Yes, he told me | 

The children said I troubled them. ' 

Hathorne. Then tell nu‘, i 

Why do you trouble them ? . 

Martha, I have denied it. 1 

Mary, She threatened me; stab- . 
bed at me with ht‘r spindle ; - 
And, when my brother thrust her | 
with his sword, ^ 1 

He tore her gown, an<l cut a piece j 
away. 

Here are they both, the spindle and ; 
the cloth. 

(Shows them.) 

Hathome, And there are p<‘rsons 
here who know th<‘ truth 
Of what has now been said. W'hat ^ 
answer make you ? 

IMartha, I mak<‘ no answ<*r, ' 
Give me leave to pray. 

Hathorne. Whom would you 
pray to? 

Martha, 'romyGo<land Kath<T. j 


Hathorne. Who is your God and 
Father? 

Martha, The Almighty ! 

Hathorne, Doth he you pray to 
say that he is God ? 

It is the Prince of Darkness, and 
not God. 

Mary. There is a dark shape 
w'hispermg in her ear. 

Hathorne, W^hat does he say to 
you? 

Martha. 1 see no shape, 

Haihorjte, Did you not hear it 
whispei ? 

Martha, I heaid nothing. 

Mary. What toiture ! Ah, what 
agony 1 sufterl 

[ Fall ^ into a naoon.\ 

Jfat/uone. You see this woman 
cannot stand b('fon‘ ytui. 

If you would look for meicy, you 
must look 

In (hal’s way, by confession of youi 
guilt. 

Why does your spectre haunt an<I 
hurt this peison? 

MiOiha, 1 do not know. He 
who appeared of old 

In Samiud’s shap(‘, a saint and 
glorified, 

May (‘ome in whatsoev(T shape he 
chooses. 

I (*ann<)t help it. I am sick at 
h(‘art ! 

Corey. O Maitha, Martha; let 
me hold your hand. 

Hathorne, No ; stand aside, old 
man. 

Ma>y istart/nif up), 1 . 00 k th(‘n‘ ! 
Look th<*re ! 

I see a little biid, a yelltiw' bird, 

I^‘r<’lu*d on luu* finger ; and it p<H:ks 
at me. 

Ah, it will tear min<i eyes out \ 

Martha. 1 se(‘ nothing, 

tint home. ’Tis the I'auuliar 
S pi lit that attends her. 
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RIary. Now it ha'? flown away. 
It sits up there 

Upon the rafters. It is gone; is 
vanished. 

Ma 7 'tha. Giles, wipe these tears 
of anger from mine eyes. 

Wipe the sweat from my forehead. 
I am faint. 

{She leans against ilie 7‘ailhig) 

Mary, O, she is crushing me 
with all her weight ! 

Hathorne, Did you not carry 
once the Devil’s Book 

To this young woman ^ 

Maltha. Nevei. 

JIaihoine, Have you signed it, 

Or touched it ? 

Martha. No; I never saw it. 

Hatlioime. Did you not srouige 
her with an iron lod ? 

Martha. No, I did not. If any 
Evil Spirit 

Has taken my shape to do these 
evil deeds, 

I cannot help it. I am innocent. 

Jiathoine. Did you not say the 
Magistiates wen‘ blind ? 

That you would open their «‘yes ? 

Martha {with a scornful laugh). 
Yes, I said that ; 

If you call me a sorceress, you arc 
blind ! 

If you accuse the innocent, you fire 
l>lind 1 

Can the innocent be guilty ? 

Hathorne. Did you not 

On one occasion hide your hus- 
band’s saddle 

To hinder him from coming to the 
Sessions ? 

Martha. I thought it was a folly 
in a farmer 

To waste his time pursuing such 
illusions. 

Hathorne. What was the bird 
that this young woman saw 

Just now upon your hand ? 

Martha. I know no bird. 


Hathorne. Have you not dealt 
with a Familiar Spirit ? 

Martha. No, never, never! 

Hathorne. W'hat then 

was the Book 

You showed to this young woman, 
and besought her 

To write in it ? 

Martha. Where should I have 
a book ? 

I showed hei none, nor have none. 

Mary. The next Sabbath 

Isthe Communion-day, but Martha 
Corey 

Will not be there 1 

Martha. Ah, you are all 

against me. 

What can I do or say ? 

Hathorne. ^'ou can confess. 

Martha. No, I cannot, for 1 am 
innocent. 

Hathorne. We have th(‘ jiroof of 
many witnesses 

That you are guilty. 

Maltha. Give me leave to speak. 

Will you condemn me on such evi- 
dence,-- - 

You who have known me for so 
many years ? 

Will you condemn me in this house 
of God, 

WhcTC I so long have worshipped 
with you all ? 

Wheie 1 have (‘atenthe bread and 
drunk the wine 

So many tiim^s at our Lord’s Table 
with you ? 

Bear witness, you that hear me; 
you all know 

That I have led a ])lam<‘less life 
among you, 

That never any whisper of suspicion 

Was breathed against me till this 
accusation. 

And shall this count for nothing? 
Will you take 

My life away fiom me, because this 
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Who is distraught, and not in her ; 
right mind, 

Accuses me of things I blush to 
name’ 

Hatho 7 -ne, What ! is it not 
enough ? Would you hear 
more ? 

Giles Coiey I 

Co 7 'cy, I am liere, 

Haiho7 7ic. Come forward, then. 
(Corey asce7ids the plat for??!,) 

Is it not true, that on a certain night 

You were impeded strangely in your 
prayers ? 

That something hindered you ? and 
that you left 

This u Oman hcie, youi wile, kneel- 
ing alone 

Upon the health ? ! 

Omy, \'es ; I cannot deny it. * 
fIatho7'7Jt\ I )id you not say the j 
Devil hinden‘(l you ? I 

Co 7 \y, J think I said some* words j 
to'that effect. | 

llaihorne. Is it not true, that | 
fourteen head of cattle, 

To you belonging, broke from their 
cnclosuie 

And leaped into the river, and weie 
drowned ? 

(orey. It is most tnu\ 

Hathor?u\ And did 

you not then say 

That they weie oveilook<‘d ? ; 

('(> 7 ry. So much 1 said. * 

I see; *th( 7 h*c di awing round me ^ 
(doscr, closer, 

A net I cannot break, cannot escape j 
from ! (Asuk,)^ ; 

naihor?u\ Who did the.s<‘ things ] 
i'of^ty, I do not i 

know who did th<‘m. * 

}{aihor?ie* 'fhen I will t<*ll you. 
It is some ont^ iK^ai yon : 

V<m s(‘t^ her now; this woman, your 
own wife. 

Cony. I call Uu‘ heavens to 
witness, it is false' ! 


She never harmed me, nevei hin- 
dered me 

In anything but what 1 should not 
do. 

And I bear witness in the sight of 
heaven. 

And in God’s house here, that I 
never knew her 

As otherwise than patient, brave, 
and true, 

Faithful, forgiving, full of charity, 

A virtuous and industrious and 
good wife ! 

H(iihor?ic, Tut, tut, man ; do not 
lant so in your speech ; 

You aie a witness, not an ad\ orate! 

Here, Sheriff, take this woman bai k 
to prison. 

Martha () (dies, this day 
)()u’\(‘ ssvoin aw’ay in> Ihe ' 

Ma>y. Go, go and join th<* 
Wit( hes at the door. 

Do you not hear the diiiin ? Do you 
not see them ? 

Go quick. They he w'aiting for yon. 
\'ou are late, 

( /f.ivVM.VRTHA ; CC)HhY/o//o70?>ryK) 

Corey, The dream! the dream I 
the dieam ’ 

1 1 at ho? ne, W hat does he say ? 

Giles (Jorey, go not h<‘nc<‘. Vou aie 
}OLns(‘lf 

Af<'usi‘d c>t Wit« III laft an<l of 

' Soicciy 

r>y many w itiU'sses. Say, an^ you 
guilty? 

CiOiy, i know my death i.s fore- 
(udaintMl by you, 

Mine and my wife's. Therefore 1 
will not answer, 

{fhir???\y the rrd of the scene he 
7 r??itu?is silent, l 

Hniho??ie. Do you n fuse to 
plead hw'<‘ie bc'tter loi you 

To inaki' ( onf<‘ssiom or lo }dead 
Not Guilty. # 
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Do you not hear me ? — Answer, are 
you guilty ? 

Do you not know a heavier doom 
awaits you, 

If you refuse to plead, than if found 
guilty ? 

Where is John Gloyd ? 

Gloyd [coming fonzfard). Here 
am I. 

Hafhflrne, Tell the Court ; 

Have you not seen the supernatural 
power 

Of tiiis old man ^ Have you not 
seen him do 

Strange feats of strength ? 

Gloyd, 1 ’ve seen 

him lead the field, 

On a hot day, in mowing, and 
against 

Us younger men; and I have 
wrestled with him. 

He thiew me like a feather. I have 
seen him 

Liftupa barrel with his single hands, 

Which two strong men could 
hardly lift together, 

And, holding it above his head, 
(liink from it. 

Ihtiltorne, That is enough.; 
we need not ciuestion further. 

What answer do you make to this, 
Giles Coiey? 

Mary, See there ! See lher<t ! 

Haihorne, What is it ? 

I see nothing. 


Mary, Look ! look ! It is the 
ghost of Robert Goodell, 

Whom fifteen years ago this man 
did murder 

By stamping on his body ! In his 
shroud 

He comes here to bear witness to 
the crime ! 

(The crmvd shrinks hack from 
Corey in ho^Tor,) 

ITaihorne, Ghosts of the dead 
and voices of the living 

Beai witness to your guilt, and you 
must die ’ 

it might have been an easier death. 
Your doom 

Will be on your own head, and not 
on ours. 

Twice more will you be questioned 
of these things ; 

Twice more have room to plead 
or to confess. 

If you are contumacious to the 
C’ourt, 

And if, when questioned, you lefuse 
to answer, 

Then by the Statute you will be 
condemned 

To the peine forte et dnre ! To 
have yfuir body 

Ihe.ssed by gr(*at weight.s until you 
shall be dead ! 

And may the I.ord have mercy on 
your soul ! 


ACT V* 


Scene I. Corky’s Fann, as in 
AG ip Scene i . Enter K ICH a k i > 
( Gardner, looking round him, 

Gard?ier, Here stands thchou.se 
as I remember it, 

The four tall poplar-trees liefore 
the door ; 

The house, the barn, the orchard, 
and the well, 


With its moss-covered bucket and 
its trough ; 

The garden, with its hedge of cm- 
rant-bushes ; 

The woods, the harvest-fields ; and, 
far beyond, 

The pleasant landscape stretching 
to the sea. 

But everything is silent and de- 
serted ! 
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of iH ;^arm6» 


No bleat of flocks, no bellowing of 
herds, 

No sound of flails, that should be 
beating now ; 

Nor man nor beast astir. What 
can this mean ? 

[K7iocks af ihc doo7\) 

What ho ! Giles Corey ! Hillo-ho 1 
Giles Corey !— 

No answer but the echo from the 
barn. 

And the ill-omened rawing of the 
crow, 

That yonder wings his flight across 
the fields. 

As if he scented carrion in the an. 

(A>;Ar Tituba with a basket.) 

What woman ’s this, that, like an 
apparition, 

Haunts this deserted homestead in 
broad day ? 

Woman, w'ho aie you ? 

Tiiuba, I am I’ituba. 

I am John Indian’s wife. I am a 
Witch. 

Gardner, What are you doing 
here ? 

Tttuha, 1 ’in gathering herbs,— 

Cin<tuefoil, and sa^ifiage, and 
pennyroyal. 

Gardner (lookhtg at ihc herbs). 
This is not (:iiKiu<‘loil, it is 
deadly nightshade ’ 

This is not saxifrage, but helle- 
boie ! 

This ih not pennyroyal, it is hen- 
liane ! 

Do you t‘omc here to poison these 
good people ? 

y'itubu. I gt‘t these lor the 
Doctor in llu‘ village. 

lieware of 'Fituba, 1 pin<h the 
children ; 

Make little poppets and sti< k pins 
in them, 

And then the cliildren cry out they 
are pricked. 


The Black Dog came to me, and 
said, ‘ Serve me ! ’ 

I was afraid. He made me hurt 
the children. 

Gardner, Poor soul! She’s 
crazed, with all these Devil’s 
doings, 

Tituba. Will you, sii, sign the 
Book ^ 

Guf'dner, No, I ’ll not sign it. 

Where’s Giles Corey? Do you 
know Giles Corey? 

Tituba. He’s safe enough. He’s 
down theie in the prison. 

itai'dfie?, Corey in piison’ 
What IS he accused of? 

Tituba. (tiles Corey and Martha 
Coiey aie in piison 

Down theie m Salem S'lllage. Both 
are Witches. 

She <'ame to me and whispered, 
‘ Kill the childien ! ’ 

Both signed the Book ! 

Guidncr, Begone, you 

imp of darkness ! 

You Devil’s dam ! 

Tituba. Beware of Titulia ! 

1 Exit, 

Gardner, How often out at s<‘a 
on stormy nights. 

When the wa\'es thundeied round 
iius and th(‘ wind 

Bellowed, and beat the < an\as, and 
my ship 

Clov(‘ tlnoiigh th(‘ solid daikness, 
like a w'edge, 

1 ’ve thought ot him upon his 
pleasant farm, 

Living in quid with bis thrifty 
hoiisewile, 

And envied him, and wished his fate 
were mine ! 

And now i find him shipwieeked 
utterly 

Drifting upon this sea of sou'e- 
ries, 

And lost, pel haps, beyond all aid 
of m.in I 
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Scene IL— 77/^ Pr/so?i. Giles 

Corey af a tahle^ on which are 

some ^apei's, 

Corey. Now I have done with 
earth and all its caies ; 

I give my worldly goods to my dear 
children ; 

My body I bequeath to my tor- 
men tois, 

And my immortal soul to Him who 
made it. 

O God ! who in thy wisdom dost 
afflict me 

With an affliction gi eater than most 
men 

Have ever yet enduied oi shall en- 
dure, 

Suffer me not in this last l)itter hour 

For any pains of death to fall from 
thee ! 

(Martha is heard singinf;,.] 

Aiise, O righteous T-ord ! 

And disappoint niy foes ; 

'I'lity arc lait thine avenging sword, 
Whose woundh aic swift to close. 

Corey. Hark, hark! it is her 
voice ! She is not dead ! 

She lives ! I am not utterly for- 
saken 1 

(Mari’HA, singing.) 

Hy thine abounding grace 
And mercies multiplied, 

T shall awake, and see thy face ; 
i shall he satisfic<I. 

(Corky iiides his fiu e in his hands. 

Knier the Jailer, followed hy 
Richard Gardner.) 

Jailer. Here ’s a seafaring man, 
one Rirhaid Gardner, 

A friend of yours, who asks to 
speak with you. 

t C orev rises. They embrace.) 


Corey. I ’m glad to see you ; ay, 
right glad to sec you. 

Gardner, And I most sorely 
giieved to see you thus. 

Corey. Of all the friends I had in 
happier days, 

You are the first, ay, and the only 
one 

That comes to seek me out m my 
disgrace ! 

And you but come in time to say 
faiewell. 

They’ve dug my grave already in 
the field. 

I thank you. There is something 
m your presence, 

I know not what it is, that gives me 
stiength. 

Pei haps It IS the bearing of the 
man 

Familiar with all dangers of the 
deep, 

Familiar with the cries of di owning 
men, 

Witli file, and wreck, and founder- 
ing ships at sea ! 

Gardner. Ah, I have never knowm 
a wTcck like yours ! 

Would I could save you ! 

i 'any. Do not speak of that. 

It IS too late. I am resolved to 
die. 

Gardner. Why would you die who 
have so much to live for ? - 

Your daughters, and * 

( 'orey. You cannot say the word. 

My d<iughters have gone from me. 
They arc married ; 

They have their homes, their 
thoughts, apart from me ; 

r will not say their hearts, that 
were too cruel. 

Wliat would you have me do ? 
Gardner. Confess and live. 
Corey. That's what they said who 
came here yesterday 

To lay a heavy weight upon my 
('onsi'ienre 
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By telling me that I was di iven foi th 
As an unworthy member of their 
church. 

Gard;rer. It is an awful death. 

Corey, ’Tis but to drown, 

And have the weight of all the seas 
upon you. 

Gaydner. Say something; say 
enough to fend off death 
Till this tornado of fanaticism 
Blows itself out. Let me come in 
between you 

And your severer self, with my plain 
sense ; 

Do not be obstinate. 

Corey, J will not plead. 

If I deny, T am condemned already, 
In courts where ghosts appear as 
witnesses, 

And swear men’s lives away. If I 
confess, 

Then 1 confc.ss a lie, to buy a life 
Which is not life, but only death in 
life. 

I will not bear false witness against 


Corey, As for my w ife, my Maitha 
and my Martyr, — 

Whose virtues, like the stais, un- 
seen by day, 

Though numberless, do but await 
the dark 

To manifest themselves unto all 
eyes,— 

She who first won me from my e\ il 
ways, 

And taught me how to live by her 
example, 

By her example teaches me to die, 

And leads me onward to the better 
life’ 

Sheriff ['iviiJioui), Giles Corey’ 
Come ’ Tlie houi has stiiick ’ 
Cort'v, I fome ! 

Ileie IS my body ; )e may toitiirc 
it, 

But the immojtal soul ytt rannot 
crush ! \Eveuni, 


any, 

Not even against myself, whom I 
count least. 

Gardner [aude). Ah, what a 
noble character is this ! 

Coyey* I pray you, do not tirg^e me 
to do that 

You would not do yoiuself. I liave 
already 

The hitter taste of d<‘alh ipmn iny 
lips ; 

I feel the prc.s.suie of the ht'avy 
w(‘ight 

That will crush out my life within 
this hour ; 

But if a woni could savt‘ me, and 
that word 

Were not the Truth ; nay, if it did 
but sw’crve 

A hair’.s-brcadth from the Ti nth, I 
would not say it ! 

itaydner (aside). How mean I 
se‘(‘m Ijesiile a man like this ’ 


Scene IIL—A Sireei iyi ihe 

Village, Eyder GT.OVn ana 

oihey\^, 

Gloyd, (>uick, or we shall bt* 
late ! 

A Man, I'hat ’s not the way. 
(’oin(‘ here; <'oin<‘ up this lan<‘. 

Gloyd, I vouch u' now 

If the old man will die, and will in>t 
sp<‘ak ? 

He’s o]>stinaf(‘ enough and tough 
enough 

K(u anything on earth. 

[A /'ell lolls,) 

Haik ! What is that : 
Man, Th(‘ passing lielL He's 
(lead : 

Gloyd, We aie lat(‘. 

1 Exeunt in hade. 





Scene IV. — u 4 fiel d near the grave- 
yard, Giles Corey ly27ig deady 
with a great sto7ie C7i his b7‘east. 
The Sheriff at his heady Richard 
Gardner at his feet, A crozvd 
behind. The bell tolling, E?iter 
Hathorne and Mather. 

Hathorfie. This is the Potter’s 
Field, liehold the fate 
Of those who deal in Witchcrafts, 
and, when questioned, 

Refuse to plead their ^uilt or inno- 
cence, 

And stubbornly dra^ death upon 
themselves. 

Mathei, O sij^ht most honible! 
In a lantl like this, 


Spangled with Churches Evan- 
gelical, 

Inwrapped in our salvations, must 
we seek 

In mouldering statute-books of 
English Courts 

Some old forgotten law, to do such 
deeds ? 

Those who lie buried in the Potter’s 
Field 

Will rise again, as surely as our- 
selves 

That sleep m honouied giaves with 
epitaphs ; 

And this pooi^ man, whom we have 
made a victim, 

Heieafter will be counted as a 
maityr ! 





Saint John wandoing 

St.John, The Ages come and go, 
The Centuries pass as Yeai s ; 

My hair is white as the snow, 

My feet are weary and slow, 

The earth is wet with iny tears ! 
The kingdoms crumble, and fall 
Apart, like a ruined wall, ^ 

Ora bank that is undermined 
By a river’s ceaseless flow, 

And leave no trace behind ! 

The world itself is old ; 

The portals of Time unfold 
On hinges of iron, that grate 
And groan with the uist and the 
weight, 

Like the hinges of a gate 
That hath fallen to decay ; 

Hut the evil doth not cease ; 

There is war instead of peace. 
Instead of love there is hate ; 

And still I must wander and wait, 
Still 1 must watch and pray, 

Not forgetting in whose sight, 

A thousand years m their flight 
Are as a single day. 

The life of man is a gleam 
Of light, that comes and goes 
Like the course of the Holy Stream, 
The cityless river, that flows 
F rom fountains no one knows, 
Through the Lake of (lalilee, 
Through forests and level lands, 
Over rocks, and shallows, and sands 
Of a wilderness wild and vast, 

Till it findeth its rest at last 
In the desolate Dead Sea ! 

But alas 1 alas for me, 

Not yet this rest shall be ! 

WhaC then ! doth (liarity fail ? 

Is Faith of no avail ? 

Is Hope blown out like a light 
By a gust of wind in the night ? 


oi'Cf' the /me of the earth. 

The dashing ofcreeds,andthe strife 
Of the many beliefs, that in muu 
Perplex man’s heait and biain, 
Are nought but the rustle of lea\ cs, 
When the breath of God iipheav es 
The boughs of the Tree of Life, 
And they subside again ! 

And I remember still 
The words, and from whom they 
came, 

Not he that repeateth the name, 
But he that doeth the will ! 

And Him evcimore 1 behohl 
Walking in Galilee, 

Through the coinficld's \\a\ing 
«old, 

In hamlet, m wood, and m vvoid, 
By the shores of the Beautiful Sea. 
He toucheth the sightless eyes ; 
Hefoie him the demons flee ; 

To the dead he saycth : Arise I 
To the living : Follow me ! 

And that voice still soundeth on 
From the centinics that are gone, 
To the centuries that shall be ! 
From all vain pomps and shows, 
From the pride that ovctAows, 

And the false conceits of men; 
From all the nanow uil(‘s 
And subtk'ti<\s of Sc bools, 

And the eiaft of tongue and pen ; 
Bewildered in its search, 
Bewildered with the cry : 

I.o, here I lo, there, the ChurclH 
Poor, sad Humanity 
Through all the dust and heat 
Turns back with bleeding feel, 

By the weary road it came*, 

Unto the simple thought 
By the Great Master taught, 

And that remaincth still : 

Not he that repeateth the name, 
But he that doeth the will I 





INTROITUS. 

77/6’ AIsOEL beariji^^f the Prophet 
IJabakkuk through the an. 

Prophet. \\'hy clobl thou bear me 
aloft, 

0 Angel of God, on thy pinions 
O’er realms and dominions? 

Softly i float as a cloud 

In air, for thy right hand upholds 
me, 

Thy garment enfolds me ! 

AngcL Lo ! as I passed on my 
vvay 

1 n the harvest-field I bolndd thee 
When no man compelled thee, 
Bearing with thine own hands 
This food to the famishing reapers, 
A flock without keepers I 

'fhe fragrant sheave's of the whe.it 
Ivlade the air above them sweet ; 
Sweeter and more divine 
Was the scent of the scattered gram, 
That the reaper’s hand let fall 
To be gathered again 
By the hand of the gleaner I 
Sweetest, divincst of all, 

Was the humble deed of thine, 
Andthc meekness of thydeineanourl 
Prophet. Angel of Light, 

I cannot gainsay thee, 

I can but obey thee I 
Angel. Beautiful was it in the 
Lord’s sight, 

To behold his Prophet 
Feeding those that toil, 

The tillers of the soil 

But why should the reapers cat of it 


And not the Prophet of Zion 
In the den of the lion ? 

The Prophet should feed the 
Prophet ! 

Therefore I thee have uplifted, 

And bear thee aloft by the hair 
Of thy head, like a cloud that is 
drifted 

Through the vast unknown of the 
air ! 

Five days hath the Prophet been 
lying 

In Babylon, in the den 
Of the lions, death-defying, 
Defying hunger and thirst ; 

But the worst 

Is the mockery of men ! 

Alas 1 how full of fear 

Is the fate of Prophet and Seer ! 

For evermore, for evermore, 

It shall be as it hath been here- 
tofore ; 

The age in which they live 
Will not forgive 

The splendour of the everlasting 

That makes their foreheads bright, 
Nor the sublime 
Forerunning of their time ! 
Prophet. O tell me, for thou 
knowest, 

Wherefore, and by what grace, 
Have I, who am least and lowest, 
Been chosen to this place, 

To this exalted part ? 

Angel. Because thou art 
The Straggler ; and fn)m thy youth 
Thy humble and patient life 





Hath hern a 

And battle far the Truth . 

Nor hast than paused nor halted, 
Nor c\€r m thy pride 
1‘iitnui from the poor a^ldc, 

Ihit \Mth deed and word and pen 
Ha^st served thy fellow *mrn ; 
Thcref»>u art thou exalted *. 

H> thine arrow N Ii>;ht 
Thnu ^ocst (mward through the 
night, 

And by the clear 

Sheen of thy glittering spear I 

When will our journey end? 

Lo, It IS ended I 
Yon silver gleam 
Is the Euphratea stream. 

I.et U'5 des< end 
Into the t itv splendid. 

Into the City of < jold I 
P^i^phet. Eehold I 
Aa if the stars had fallen from thti 


THE FIRST PASSOVER. 


j vox CLAMAMIS. 

I Jt^hn the Puptht. Repent I le- 
pent ! repent I 

! For the kingdom of (iod is at hand, 
i And ail the Lind 

' Full of the knowledgt' ot the Lor<i 
I shall be 

I As the waters cover the sea, 

And encircle the continent I 

Repent ! repent I repent I 
For lo, the hour appointi d. 

The hour so long foretold 
liy the I’roidiets of old, 

Ut the C(»ming of the Anointed, 
The Messiah, the Fariiclete, 

The Desire of the Nations, 3s nigh I 
fie shall not strn e nor cry, 

Nor his voice be heard in the stieet , 


places 

Into the tirmament bekn\, 

The streets, the gardens, and tl 
vacant spaces 
With light are all aglow ; 

And hark ! 

As we draw near, 

\\ hat sound it I hear 
Ascending through the dark ’ 

The tumultuous muse < 
the nations, 

Their rejouings and laincnUtUon 
The pleadings of then praver. 

The groans ot their despair, 

The cr>" of their imprecations, . 
Their w rath, their love, their hate, j 
Ptiphet, Surely the world doth j 
w ait 

The coming of its Redeemer ’ 
An^^cL Awake from thy sleep, 
O dreamer! 

The hour is near, though late ; 
Awake! write the vision sublime, 
The V ision, that is for a time, 
Though it tarr>% wait ; it is nigh ; 
In the end it w ill speak and not he. 


j Nor the bruised reed shall he break, 
Nor quench the smoking flax ; 

And many of them that sleep 
In the dust of earth shall awake, 
On that great and terrible day, 
And the wicked shall wail and w cep, 
And be blow n like a smoke away, 
.\nd be melted away like wax. 

* Repent 1 repent I repent 1 

I O Piiest, and Pharisee, 

' Wlio hath w arned you to flee 
From the wrath that is to bo 
From the coming anguish and ue? 
The axe is laid at the root 
Of the trees, and every tree 
That bringeth not forth good fruit 
I s hew n dow n and cast into the fire I 

Ye Scribes, why come ye hither ? 
In the hour that is uncertain, 

I n the day of anguish and trouble, 
He that stretcheth the heavens as 
a curtain 

And spreadeth them out as a tent, 
Shall dIow upon >ou, and ye shall 
w it her, 
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And the whirlwind shall take you 
away as stubble ! 

Kepent I repent ! repent ! 

Priest, Who art thou, O man 
of prayer ! 

In raiment of camel’s hair, 

Begirt with leathern thong, 

That here rn the wilderness, 

With a cry as of one in distress, 
Preachest unto this throng ? 

Art thou the Christ ? 

John, Priest of Jerusalem, 

In meekness and humbleness, 

I deny not, I confess 
I am not the Christ ! 

Priest, What shall we say unto 
them 

That sent us here ? Reveal 
Thy name, and nought conceal ! 
Art thou Elias ? 

John, No ! 

Priest, Artthou that Prophet, then, 
Of lamentation and woe, 

Who, as a symbol and sign 
Of impending wrath divine 
Upon unbelieving men, 

Shattered the vessel of chay 
In the Valley of Slaughter? 

John, Nay. 

I am not he thou nainest ! 

Priest, Who art thou, and what 
is the word 

That here thou proclaimest ? 

John, I am the voice of one 
Crying in the wilderness alone ; 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord ; 
Make his paths straight 
In the land that is desolate ! 

Priest, If thou be not the Chi ist, 
Nor yet Elias, nor he 
That, in sigm of the things to be, 
Shattered the vessel of clay 
In the Valley of Slaughter, 

Then declare unto us, and say 
By what authority now 
Baptizest thou ? 

John, I indeed baptize you with 
water 


Unto repentance ; but He, 

That cometh after me, 

Is mightier than I and higher ; 
The latchet of whose shoes 
I am not worthy to unloose ; 

He shall baptize you with fire. 

And with the Holy Ghost I 
Whose fan is in his hand ; 

He will purge to the uttermost 
His floor, and garner his wheat, 
But will burn the chaff in the brand 
And fire of unquenchable heat I 
Repent I repent ! repent ! 

11 . 

MOUNT QUARANTANIA. 

I, 

Ludfer, Not in the lightning's 
flash, nor in the thunder, 

Not in the tempest, nor the cloudy 
storm. 

Will I array my form ; 

But part invisible these boughs 
asunder, 

And move and murmur, as the wind 
upheaves 

And whispers in the leaves. 

Not as a terror and a desolation, 
Not in my natural shape, inspiring 
fear 

And dread, will I appear ; 

But in soft tones of sweetness and 
persuasion, 

A sound as of the fall of mountain 
streams, 

Or voices heard in dreams. 

11c sitteth there in silence, worn 
and wasted 

With famine, and uplifts his hollow 
eyes 

^ To the unpitying skies ; 

For forty days and nights he hath 
not lasted 

Of food or drink, his parted lips arc 
pale, 

Surely his strength must fail. 
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^tvei ^aeeooer. 


Wherefore dost thou in peniten- 
tial fasting 

Waste and consume the beauty of 
thy youth ? 

Ah, if thou be in truth 
The Son of the Unnamed, the 
Everlasting, 

Command these stones beneath thy 
feet to be 

Changed into bread for thee ! 

Christus, ’Tis written : Man 
shall not live by bread alone, 
liut by each word that from God’s 
mouth proceedeth I 

II, 

Lucife7\ Too weak, alas ! too 
weak is the temptation 
F or one whose soul to nobler things 
aspires 

Than sensual desires ! 

Ah, could I, by some sudden aber- 
ration, 

Lead and delude to suicidal death 

This Christ of Nazareth ! 

Unto the holy Temple on Moriah, 
With its resplendent domes, and 
manifold 

Bright pinnacles of gold, 

Where they await thy coming, O 
Messiah ! 

Lo, I have brought thee ! Let thy 
glory lu're 

Be manifest and clear. 

Reveal thyself by royal art and 
g(*StUl(‘, j 

Descending with the bright tri- 1 
umphant host ! 

Of all the highcTinost j 

Archangels, and about th(‘<‘ as a - 
vesture , 

The shining tlouds, and all tliy 
splendours show 

Unto the world b<‘lu\v ! 


And God hath given his angels 
charge and care 

To keep thee and upbear 
Upon their hands his only Son, the 
Anointed, 

Lest he should dash lus foot against 
a stone 

And die, and be unknown. 

CJnistia. ’Tis wuitten: Thou 
shalt not tempt the Lord thy 
God! 


I Lucifc7\ 1 cannot thus delude him 
i to perdition ! 

! But one temptation still lemains 
' untried, 

The trial of his piidc, 

The thnst ot power, the fevei ot 
ambition ’ 

Surely by these a humble peasant's 
son 

At last may bo undone ! 

Above the yawning <‘hasms an<l 
deep abysses, 

Across the headlong torrents, I 
have brought 

Thy footsteps, swift as thought ; 

And from the highest of tliese pre- 
cipices, 

The Kingdoms of the woild thine 
( yes behold, 

Like a great map unrolled. 

From far-off Leliauon, with cedais 
( u*st<‘<l, 

'I’o wheie the waters of the Asphalt 
Lake 

( )n its whiUj pebbles break, 

And vast desert, silent, sand- 
invested, 

'rhes(* kingdoms are all mine, and 
thine shall l;e, 

If thou wilt w’oiship me ! 

i'hnsius. (U't thee ladiind me, 
Satan ! tlmu shall woiship 

'I'he f.ortl thy < aal : Him only shalt 
thou seive ! 


('ast thyself down, it is the* hour 
appointed ; 
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Angels Mmistrant, The sun goes 
down ; the evening shadows 
lengthen, 

The fever and the struggle of the day 

Abate and pass away ; 

Thine Angels Ministrant, we come 
to strengthen 

And comfort thee, and crown thee 
with the palm, 

The silence and the calm. 

in. 

THE MARRIAGE IN CANA. 

The Musicians. Rise up, my love, 
my fair one, 

Rise up, and come away, 

For lo I the winter is past, 

The rain is over and gone, 

The flowers appear on the earth, 
The time of the singing of birds is 
come. 

And the voice of the turtle is heard 
in our land. 

The Bridegroom, Sweetly the 
minstrels sing the Song of 
Songs ! 

]My heart runs forwaid with it, and 
I hay: 

( ) h(‘t me as a seal upon thine heart, 
And set me as a seal upon thine arm ; 
For love is strong as life, and strong 
as death, 

And cruel as the grave is jealousy! 

The Musicians. 1 sleep, but my 
heart awaketh ; 

’Tis the voice of my beloved 
Who knocketh, saying: Open to me, 
My sister, my love, my dove, 

For my head is filled with dew, 

My locks with the drops of the 
night 1 

7he Bride. Ah yes, I sleep, and 
yet my heart awakedh, 

It is the voice of my Ixdovcd who 
knocks. 

The Bridegroom. O beautiful as 
Rebecca at the fountain, 


O beautiful as Ruth among the 
sheaves I 

O fairest among women ! O unde- 
filed ! 

Thou art all fair, iny love, there’s 
no spot in thee 1 

The Musicians. My beloved is 
white and ruddy, 

The chiefcst among ten thousand ; 
His locks are black as a raven, 

His eyes are the eyes of doves, 

Of doves by the rivers of water, 

His lips are like unto lilies, 
Dropping with sweet-smelling 
myrrh. 

Aic/ti/richnus. Who is that 
youth, with the dark azure eyes, 
And hair, in colour like unto the 
wine, 

Parted upon his forehead, and behind 
Falling in flowing locks ? 

Paranymphus. The Nazarene 
Who preacheth to the poor in field 
and village 

The coming of Clod’s Kingdom. 

Archil rid inu^. How serene 

His aspect is ! manly yet womanly. 

Paranymphus. Most beautiful 
among the sons of men ! 

Oft known to weep, but never known 
to laugh. 

Archifridmus, And tell me, she 
with eyes of olive tint, 

And skin as fair as wheat, and pale 
brown hair, 

The woman at his side ? 

Paranymphus, His mother, 
Mary. 

Architridinus. And the tall 
figure standing close beside 
them. 

Clad all in white, with face and 
beard like ashes, 

As if he were Elias, the White Wit- 
ness, 

Come from his cave on Carmel to 
foretell 

The end of all things ? 
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Paranympliusn That is [ 

Manahem 

The Essenian, he who dwells among 
the palms 

Near the Dead Sea. 

A rchitricHnus, H e who f< )re- 

told to Herod 

He should one day be King ? 

Parafiymy^hus, The same. 

ArLhitriclhuiS, Then w'hy 

Doth he come here to sadden with 
his presence 

Our marriage feast, belonging to a 
sect 

Haters of women, and that taste not 
wine ? 

The Miisidaiis. My undefiled is 
but one, 

The only one of her mothci, 

'riie choice of her that baie hci ; 

'fhe daughters saw her and blessed 
h<T ; 

The queens and the concubines 
praised her, 

Saying ; Lo ! who i.s this 

That looketh forth as the morning ? 

Manahem (aside). The Ruler of 
the Feast is gazing at me, 

As if he asked, why is that old man 
here 

Among the revellers? And thou, 
the Anointed ! 

Why art thou here ’ I see as in a 
vi.sion 

A figure clothed in purple, < rowuied 
with thorns ; 

I see a cross uplifted in the dark- 
ness, 

And hear a cry of agony, that shall 
echo 

For ever and foi evc^r thiough th(‘ 
world ! 

AnhitnWinus. (iive us more* 
wine. These goblets aie all 
(‘nqity. 

A /ary {/a C7/ns/us), 'I’hey hav<‘ 
no wine ! 

C/tm/Hs, O woman, what have I 


To do wdth thee? Mine hour is 
not yet ( ome. 

Mary i to iJic scr'i uinLs i. W’hat- 

ever he shall say to you, that do. 

C/ins/as, Fill up these pots wuth 
waiter. 

Ihe Musicians. Come, my be- 
loved, 

Let us go forth into the field, 
r.et us lodge in the \ illages ; 

Let us get up eaily to the vineyards, 
I .et us see if the vine flourish, 

W hether the tender grape appear, 
And the pomegranates bud forth. 

ihris'fus. Draw' out now', 

And bear unto the Ruler ofthe Feast 

Mapta/iem i aside}. O thou 
brought up among the Lssc- 
niarivS, 

Nuituicd in abstinence, taste not 
the wine! 

i It is the poi.son of dragons from 
the vineyards 

Of Sodom, and th<‘ taste of death 
is in it. 

ArchUriilinus [to the I^ridc- 
y,H)ojn ). All men set forth good 
wine at the beginning, 

And when men have wc*!! drunk, 
that wdiich is w orso ; 

But thou hast kept the good wine 
until now, 

Manahem \asidc\. The* things 
that have laien and sluill be no 
moi(‘, 

The things that aie, and that here- 
after shall be, 

'riie things that might have been, 
and yet W'eie not, 

T'he fading twilight of great joys 
dopaited, 

The daybreak of great truths as yet 
unrisen, 

'Jlie intuition and the expectation 
Of something, w hic’h, whcui come, 
is not the .same, 

But only like its foieuust in meiAs 
dreams. 
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The longing, the delay, and the 
delight, 

Sweeter for the delay ; youth, hope, 
love, death, 

And disappointment which is also 
death, 

All these make up the sum of human 
life; 

A dicani within a dream, a wind at 
night 

Howling across the deseit in 
despair, 

Seeking for something lost it cannot 
find. 

Fate or foreseeing, or \vhatc\er 
name 

Men call it, matters not ; what is 
to be 

Hath been forewritten in the 
thought divine 

From the beginning. None can 
hide from it, 

But it will find him out; nor uin 
from it, 

But it o’ertaketh him ! The Lord 
hath said it. 

The Brideg>0(})}i [to the on 

the hahony). When Aiira- 
ham went with Saiah into 
Egypt, 

The land was all illumined with hei 
beauty ; 

But thou dost make the very night 
itself 

Brighter than day ! Behold, in glad 
procession, 

Crowding the threshold of the sky 
above us, 

The stars come fortli to meet thee 
witii their lamp.s ; 

And the soft winds, the ambassadors 
of flowers, 

From neighbouring gardens and 
from fields unseen. 

Come laden with odours unto thee, 
my C^ucen I 

The MnsUians, Awake, U north- 
wind, 


And come, thou wind of the South, 

Blow, blow upon my garden, 

That the spices thereof may flow 
out. 

IV. 

IN THE CORNFIELDS. 

Philip, Onward through leagues 
of sun-illumined corn, 

As if through parted seas, the 
pathway runs, 

And crowned with sunshine as the 
Prince of Peace 

Walks the beloved Master, leading 
us, 

As Moses led our fatheis in old 
times 

Out of the laud of bondage! We 
have found 

Him of whom Moses and the 
ITophets wrote, 

Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of 
Joseph. 

Nathanael, Can any good come 
out of Nazareth ? 

Can this be the Messiah ? 

Philip. Come and see. 

NaihanacL The summer sun 
grows hot ; I am an hungred. 

How ch(‘eiily the Sabbath-breaking 
quail 

Pipes in the corn, and bids us to his 
Feast 

Of Wheat Sheaves ! How the 
beaided, ripening cars 

Toss in the roofless temple of the 
air; 

As if the unseen hand of some High 
Piiest 

Waved them before Mount Tabor 
as an altar ! 

It were no harm, if we should pluck 
and cat. 

Philip. How wonderful it is to 
walk a])road 

With the Hood Muster! Since the 
miracle 
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He wrought at Cana, at the mar- 
riage feast, 

His fame hath gone a]>road through 
all the land, 

And when we come to Nazareth, 
thou shalt see 

How his own people will receive 
their Prophet, 

And hail him as Messiah I See, he 
turns 

And looks at thee. 

Chrisius. Behold an Israelite 

In whom there is no guile. 

NathanaeL Whence know'est 
thou me? 

Christus. Before that Philip 
called thee, when thou wast 

Under the fig-tree, I beheld 
thee. 

NaiJumad, Rabbi, 

Thou ait the Son of Clod, thou ait 
the King 

Of Isiael I 

Christ us. Because I said I saw 
thee 

Under the fig-tree, before Philip 
called thee, 

Believest thou? Thou shalt see 
greater things. 

Hereafter thou shalt soe the 
heavens unclosed, 

And angels of God ascending and 
descending 

Upon the Son of Man ! 

Pharissces [fmssbi^), 1 1 ail, Rabbi ! 

Christ lis. Hail! 

Phansces, 35ehold how thy <lis- 
ciplos do a thing 

Which is not lawful on the Sabbath 
day, 

And thou forbiddest them not I 

Christus, i 1 ave ye not read 

What David did when he an 
hungred was, 

And all they that wen; villi him? 
H()w he entered 

Into the house of ( lod, and ate the 
shew-bread, 




Which was not lawful sa\ing foi 
the priests 

Have ye not lead, how on the Sab- 
bath days 

The priests profane the Sabbath in 
the Temple, 

And yet are blameless ? But I say 
to you, 

One in this place is gi cater than 
the Temple ! 

And had ye known the meaning of 
the \vords, 

I \vill have mercy and not sacrifice, 

The guiltless ye would not con- 
demn. The Sabbath 

Was made for man, and not man 
for the Sabbath. 

(Passes 071 'hnih the disciples.) 

Pha7isces. This is, alas ! some 
pool demoniac 

Wandering about the fields, and 
uttei ing 

His unintelligible blasphemies 

Among the common people, who 
receive 

As prophecies the words they com- 
prehend not! 

Deluded folk ! The incomprehen- 
sible 

Alone excites their wonder, 'rhei(‘ 
is none 

So visionary, or so void of sense, 

But he will find a <io\\d to follow 
him ! 

V. 

NAZARETH. 

Christ li'i (7*eadmg i7i the 

Spirit of the Lord 
V 'rod is upon mo. 

He hath anointed me to preach 
good tidings 

Unto the poor ; to heal the bioken- 
hearted ; 

Tocomiort those that luouin, and 
to throw open 
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The prison doors of caplives, and 
proclaim 

The Year Acceptable of the Loid 
our God ! 

(JjTe closes the book and sits down. ) 

A Pharisee. Who is this youth ? 
He hath taken the Teacher’s 

Will he instruct the Elders ? 

A Priest. Fifty years 

Have I been Priest here m the 
Synagogue, 

And never have I seen so young 
a man 

Sit in the Teacher’s seat ! 

Christum. Behold, to-day 

This scripture is fulfilled. One is 
appointed 

And hath been sent to them that 
mourn in Zion, 

To give them beauty for ashes, and 
the oil 

Of joy for mourning ! Tiny shall 
build again 

The old waste places ; and again 
raise up 

'Fhe former desolations, and repair 

The cities that are wasted ! As a 
bridegroom 

Decketh himself with ornaments, 
as a bride 

Adorn eth herself with jewels, so the 
Lord 

Hath clothed me with the robe of 
righteousness, 

A Priest. He speaks the Prophet’s 
words ; but with an air 

As if himself had beenforeshadow(‘d 
in them ! 

Christus. For Zion’s .sake I will 
not hold my peace, 

And for Jerusalem’s sake I will not 
rest 

Until its righteou.sness be a.s a 
brightness, 

And its salvation as a lamp that 
burneth I 


Thou shalt be called no longei the 
Forsaken, 

N 01 any more thy land, the D esolate. 
The Lord hath sworn, by his light 
hand hath sworn, 

And by his arm of strength : I will 
no more 

Give to thine enemies thy corn as 
meat ; 

The sons of strangers shall not drink 
thy wine. 

Go through, go through the gates I 
Prepare a way 

Unto the people ! Gather out the 
stones I 

Lift up a standard for the people ! 

A Priest. Ah ! 

These are seditious words ! 

CJu istm . And they 

shall call them 

The holy people ; the redeemed of 
God! 

And thou, Jerusalem, shalt be called 
Sought out, 

A city not foisaken ! 

A Pharisee. I s not this 

'rhe carpenter Joseph’s son ? Is not 
his mother 

Called Mary ? and his brethren and 
his sisters 

Are they not with us ? Doth be make 
himself 

To be a Prophet ? 

Christ us. No man is a Prophet 
In his own country, and among his 
kin. 

In his own house no Prophet is 
accepted. 

I say to you, in the land of Israel 
WtTC many widows in IClijah’s day, 
When for three years and more 
the heavens were .shut, 

And a great famine was throughout 
the land ; 

But unto no one was Elijah sent 
.Save to Sarepta, tt) a city oi Sidtm, 
And to a woman these that was a 
widow. 
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And many lepers were theie in the 
land 

Of Israel, in the time of Eliseus 

The Prophet, and yet none of them 
was cleansed, 

Save Naaman the Syrian ! 

A Priest, Say no more ! 

Thou comest here into our syna- 
gogue 

And speakest to the Elders and the 
Priests, 

As if the very mantle of Elijah 

Had fallen upon thee ! Art thou not 
ashamed? 

A Pharisee, We want no Pio- 
phets here ! Let him be driven 

From Synagogue and city! Let 
him go 

And prophesy to the S<imautans ! 

An Elder. The world is changed, 
Weeldcis are as nothing ! 

Weaie but ye.stcrdays, that have 
no pait 

Or portion in to-day ! Dry leaves 
that rustic, 

That make a little sound, and then 
are dust ! 

A / A carpentcr’sappren- 

tice ! a mechanic, 

Whom W'e have seen at work heie 
m the town 

Day after day ; a stripling without 
learning, 

Shall he pretend to unfold the Word 
of (lod 

To men grown old m study of the 
Law ! 

(Chkistus /.V ihrusi tmt,) 

VI. 

THE SKA OK (JALILKK. 

PlC'rERr;;///AN DREW, mendini^ their 
nets, 

Peter, Never was such a marvel- 
lous draught of fisluis 

1 1 card of in ( ialilee ! d’he market- 
places 
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Doth of Dethsaida and Capernaum 

Are full of them ! \’'(‘t w'e had toiled 
all night 

And taken nothing, wdien the IMaslei 
said : 

Launch out into the deep, and cast 
your nets ; 

And doing this, we caught such 
multitudes 

Our nets like spiders^ webs were 
snapped asunder, 

And w'ith the draught we filled tw'o 
ships so full 

That they began to sink. Then I 
knelt down 

Amazed, and said • O Loid, depart 
fiom me, 

I am a sinful man. And he made 
answei . 

Simon, fear not; hcunfoith tliou 
shalt catch men ! 

What w'as the nuMning of those 
w ords ? 

And?’ezin, 1 know not. 

Ihit here is I'hilip, come fiom 
Na/an‘tli, 

He hath been wdtli the .Master, 'roll 
us, i^hihp, 

What tidings dost thou biing ? 

Philip. M ost w onderful ! 

As w'e diew' neai to Xain, out of 
the gate 

U}K)n a bier wms (airied tlui dead 
body 

Of a young man, his inothePs only 
son, 

And she a widow, who with lamcn- 
hition 

Dewailcd Ikt loss, and the much 
people with her; 

And when the Master saw' her he 
was filled 

With pity ; and he said to liei : Weep 
not ! 

And came and touched the bi<*i, 
and tlu;y that ban; it 

Stood still; and then hesaid ; N'ouu;; 
man, arise ! 





And he that had been dead sat up, 
and soon 

Began to speak ; and he delivered 
him 

Unto his mother; and there came 
a fear 

On all the people, and they glori- 
fied 

The Lord, and said, rejoicing : A 
great Prophet 

I s risen up among us ! and the Lord 

Hath visited his people ! 

Peter. A great Piophet ? 

Ay, greater than a Prophet: greatei 
oven / 

Than John the Baptist ! 

Philip. Yet the Nazarenes 

Rejected him. 

Peter. The Nazarenes are dogs ! 

As natural brute beasts, they growl 
at things 

They do not understand ; and they 
shall petish, 

Utterly perish intlieii own ronup- 
tion. 

d’hc Nazaienes are dogs ! 

Philip. Thc‘y clravo him forth 

Out of their Synagogue, out of their 
city, 

And would have cast liiin down a 
piccipice, 

But passing through the midst of 
them he vanished 

Out of their hands, 

Peter. Wells are they 

without water, 

Clouds carried with a tempest, unto 
whom 

The mist of darkness is reserved 
for ever I 

Philip. Behold, he cometh. There 
is one man with him 

I am amazed to sec I 

Andrew. What man is that ? 

Philip. Judas Iscariot ; he that 
cometh last 

Girt with a leathern apron. No one 
knoweth 


His history; buttheuimourof him is 

He had an unclean spirit in his 
youth. 

It hath not left him yet. 

Christies {passing). Come unto 
me, 

All ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, 

And I will give you rest ! Come 
unto me, 

And take my yoke upon you and 
Icain of me, 

For 1 am meek, and I am lowly in 
heart, 

And ye shall all find rest unto your 
souls ! 

Philip. 0 there is something m 
that voice that reaches 

Theinnermost recesses of my spirit ! 

I feel that it might say unto the 
blind : 

Receive your sight ! and straight- 
way they would see ! 

I feel that it might say unto the dead, 

Arise ! and they would hear it anel 
olxy ! 

liehold, ho beckons to us ! 

i 'hristus {to Pet era nd Andrew). 
F ollow me ! 

Peter. Master, I will leave all and 
follow thee. 

VII. 

THK DICMONIAC OF OAOARA. 

A Gadarene. He hath escaped, 
hath plucked his chains asunder, 

And broken his fetters; always 
night and da>; 

Is in the mountains here, and in 
the tombs, 

Crying aloud, and cutting himself 
with stones, 

Exceeding fierce, so that no man 
can tame him ! 

The Dcmoniai {from alwve^ 
unseen). O Aschmedai I O 
Aschmedai, have pity I 
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A Gadare7te. Listen ! It is his 
voice ! Go wain the people 

Just landing from the lake ! 

The De77i07tiac, O Aschmedai ! 

Thou angel of the bottomless pit, 
have pity ! 

It was enough to hurl King Solomon, 

On whom be peace ! two hundred 
leagues away 

Into the country, and to make him 
scullion 

In the kitchen of the King of 
Maschkemen ! 

Why dost thou hurl me here among 
these rocks, 

And cut me with these stones ^ 

A Gadarenc, He raves and 
mutters 

He knows not what. 

The De??i07iiac [appearing /ro7n 
a to7nb aj7i07ig the 7‘ocks), The 
wild cock Tarnegal 

Singeth to me, and bids me to the 
banquet, 

Where all the Jews shall come ; for 
they have slain 

Behemoth the great ox, w'ho daily 
cropped 

A thousand hills for food, and at 
a draught 

Drank up the river Jordan, and 
have slain 

The huge Leviathan, and stretched 
his skin 

Upon the high walls of Jerusalem, 

And made them shine from one 
end of the world 

Unto the other; and the fowl 
Barjuchne, 

Whose outspread wings eclipse the 
sun, and make 

Midnight at noon o’er all the 
continents ! 

And wc shall drink the wine of 
Paradise 

From Adam’s cellars. 

A Gadarene. O, thou unclean 
spirit ! 


The Demo7iiac [Jiurlwg down a 
sto7ie). This is the wonderful 
Barjuchne’s egg, 

That fell out of hei nest, and broke 
to pieces, 

And swept away three hundred 
cedai -trees, 

And threescore villages ! — Rabbi 
Eliezer, 

How thou didst sin there in that 
seaport town, 

When thou hadst carried safe thy 
chest of silver 

Over the seven rivers for her sake ! 

I too have sinned beyond the reach 
of pardon. 

Ye hills and mountains, pray for 
mercy on me ! 

Ye stais and planets, pray for 
mercy on me ’ 

Ye sun and moon, O pi ay for mercy 
on me ' 

(Christus a7id Jus disciples pass.) 

A Gadare^ie. There is a man 
heie of Decapolis, 

Who hath an unclean spiiit ; so 
that none 

Can pass this way. He lives among 
the tombs 

Up theie upon the cliffs, and hulls 
down stones 

On those who pass beneath. 

CJiristus. Come out of him, 

Thou unclean spirit ! 

The Demoniac, What have I to do 

With thee, thou Son of God? Do 
not torment us. 

Christus, What is thy name ? 

Demoniac, Legion ; for 

we are many. 

Cain, the first murderer ; and the 
King Belshazzar, 

And Evil Merodach of Babylon, 

And Admatha, the death-cloud, 
prince of Peisia ; 

And Aschmedai, the angel of the 
pit, 

Y 
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And many other devils. We aie 
Legion. 

Send us notfoi th beyond Decapolis ; 

Command us not to go into the 
deep ! 

There is a herd of swine here in 
the pastures, — 

Let us go into them. 

Chnstiis, Come out of him, 

Thou unclean spiiit ! 

A Gada7\'?w, wScc, how stupefied, 

How motionless he stands! He 
cues no more ; 

He seems bewilder'd and in silence 
stares 

As one who, walking in his sleep, 
awakes 

And knows not where he is, and 
looks about him, 

And at his nakedness, and is 
ashamed. 

7'he Demonitu . Why am I heie 
alone among the t<)in])s r 

What have they done to nuNthat 
1 am naked ? 

Ah, woe is me ! 

Chnsiifw tro home unto thy 
friends 

And tell them how gieat things the 
Lord hath don(‘ 

For lhe(‘, and how hv had com- 
passion on thee ! 

A S7if/m/terd {rH7wmj*u 'Hie 
herds! the herds! () most 
unlucky day ! 

They were all fetaling (piiet in the 
sun, 

\\’hen suddenly th<‘y started, and 
grew savage 

As the wild boars of 'fabor, and 
logeth(T 

Rushed down a pr<‘cipi('e into the 
sea ! 

I'hey are all diowned ! 

Piier, 'Huis righteously 

are punished 

The apostaU; J(wvs, that eat the 
flesh uf swine, 


And broth of such abominable 
things ! 

G^reks of Gadara, We sacrifice 
a sow unto Demeter 
At the beginning of harvest, and 
another 

To Dionysus at the vintage-time. 
Therefore we prize our herds of 
swine, and count them 
Not as unclean, but as things con- 
secrate 

To the immortal gods. O great 
magician, 

Depart out of our coasts ; let us 
alone, “ 

j We aie afraid of thee I 
^ Peter, Let us depart ; 

, Foi they that sanctify and purify 
; Thems(*Ivcs in gardens, eating flesh 
of swine, 

And the abomination, and the 
mouse, 

I Shall be consumed together, saith 
^ the Lord ! 

I 

! vin. 

‘ TALITirA C'UMl. 

/aims {at the feet of Chrhtus), 
() M.istei I I entreat thee ! I 
' implore thee I 

My daughter iielh at the point of 
death ; 

! 1 pray thee come and lay thy hands 
. upon her, 

And she shall live ! 

Christ us. Who was it touched 
my gannents ? 

Simon Peter, Thou seest the 
imiltitudcthat throng and press 
thee, 

A nd say est thou : Who touched me ? 
^Twas not L 

Christus, Some one hath touched 
my garments ; I perceive 
That virtue is gone out of me. 

A IVoman. 0 Master! 

l^'orgive me I F or I said within 
myself, 
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If I SO much .!«> tonrli lim ^aimontX 
hem, 

1 shall he whole, 

( /ins/ us. Be of good comfort, 
daughter ! 

Thy faith hath made thee uhole. 
Depart in peace. 

A Afesseui>t*r from tJic /loiise, 
\\’hy tiouhiost thou the 
Master? llean'St thou not 

The flute-players, and tlie voices of 
the women 

Singing their lamentation ? She is 
dead ! 

T/u* M/nstrels and Motamers, 
We havegird(‘d ourselves with 
sackcloth I 

We have covered oui heads with 
ashes ! 

For our young men die, and nm 
maidens 

Swoon in th<‘ stre<‘ts of th<‘ city ; 

And into their mother's bosom 

'rhey pour out then* souls like water! 
i /ins/us />/), (live pla<‘e. 

Why ntake ye this ado, and 
wcej) ? 

She is not dead, but sleepeth, 

77ie Mot /tor ( from 7o///t/n), Cni<‘I 
death ! 

To take away from me tliis tender 
blossom 1 

1\) take aw’iiy my d(»v(% my Iamb, 

^ iny darling ? 

7/i/! Jif/nstro/s antf Mournn s. 
He hath !<•(! nH‘ and brought 
into darkness, I 

lake the dead of old in dark phuass I ; 

He hath bent his Ik>w, jind hath set 
me 

Apart as a mark for his ttrnjw I 

I le hath covered hims<*If with ac Ichk! 

That our [irayer shtruld not pass 
througii and r<‘a<‘h him ! 

The Crowd He. stands beside 
her bed ! He takes her hrrnd ! 

Listen, he speaks to her I 
Christus (wit/tin). Maiden, arise ! 
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77io ( 'rtfiiui. See, she ol^eys his 
voir e ! Sh(‘ stir s I She In es I 

Hei mother holds her folded in her 
arms ! 

0 miracle of minicles ! O mai vei ! 

IX. 

THK TOWER OF MAOPALA. 

Mary Maj^dalnte. Companion- 
less, unsatisfied, forlorn, 

1 sit here in this lonely tower, and 

look 

Upon the lake below me, and the 
hills 

j That sw'oon with heat, and see 
' ina\i->ion 

I All m> p,L->t life unioll Ix'fue 
me. 

'I he pimces ami tin; UH'nhants 
. < ome to me, 

^ Men hants d’yn' and brin<*es of 
I )amascus, 

And jatss, and disappear, and art* 
no more ; 

But h'ave behind their men'handise 
arid j<*wels, 

'rh<‘ir perfuine.s, and their gold, 
anti their disgust. 

I Ioatht‘ them, and the very memory 
oftluun 

Is unto nu‘ as thought of food lotme 

Cloyed with the lus< i<nis hgs of 
Daluranutha ! 

What if liereafter, in the lom* here- 
after 

Hf endless jtry 01 puin,tirT*yinpain, 

It w’ere my punishment to be with 
than 

( Jrcavn hide<»us and decrepit in lht*ir 
sias, 

And hear them say : Thou that 
hast brought u.s hen*, 

' Ik unto us as thou hast fK*en <»fold I 

I look upon this raiment that I wear, 

; These silks, and these embroid- 
eries, and they seem 





Only as cerements wrapped about 
my limbs ! 

I look upon these lings thick set 
with pearls 

And emerald and amethyst and 
jasper, 

And they are burning coals upon 
my flesh ! 

This serpent on my wrist becomes 
alive ! 

Away, thou viper! and away, ye 
gMrIands 

Whose odours bnng the swift re- 
membrance back 

Of the unhallowed revels in these 
chambers ! 

Jhit yesterday, and yet it seems to 
me 

Something remote, like a patheti<’ 
song 

Sung long ago by minstrels in the 
strc(*t, — 

but yesterday, as from this towei I 

ga^(‘d, 

Over the olive and the walnut 
trees, 

Upon the lake and the white ships, 
and wondered 

Whither and wluuice they steered, 
and who was in them, 

A fisher’s Wat drew near the land- 
ing-place 

Under the oleanders, and the 
people 

C'ame up from it, and passed W- 
neath the tower, 

(‘lose under me. In front of them, 
us leader, 

Walkt‘d one of royal a.spe<*t, clothed 
in white, 

Who lifted uf) his t‘ye.s, and looked 
at me, 

And all at once the air seemt'd 
filled and living 

With a mysterious tmwer, that 
streamed from him, 

And overflowe<I me with an atmo- 
sphere 


(')f light and love. As one entranced 
1 stood, 

And when I woke again, lo! he 
was gone, 

Sotliat I said : Perhaps it is a dream. 

But from that very hour the seven 
demons 

That had their habitation in this 
body 

Which men call beautiful, departed 
from me I 

This morning, when the first gleam 
of the dawn 

Made Lc]>anon a glory in the air, 

And all below was darkness, I beheld 

An angel, or a spirit glorified, 

With wind-tossed garments walk- 
ing on the lake. 

The face I could not see, but I 
distinguished 

The .ittitude and gesture, and 1 
knew 

’T was he that healed me. And the 
gusty wiml 

Brought lo mine (sirs a \oice, 
which seemed to say : 

Be of good fheer! ’'fis I ! Be not 
afraid I 

And from the darkness, scarcely 
h{‘ard, the answer *. 

If it he thou, bid me come unto thee 

Upon the waiter! And the voice 
.said : Com<^ 1 

And then I heard a cry of fear: 
Lord, save me I 

As of a drtnvning man. And then 
the voice : 

Why tlidst thou doubt, C> thou of 
little faith 1 

At this all vanished, and the wind 
was hushed, 

And the great sun came up above 
the hills, 

And the swift-flying vapours hid 
themselves 

In caverns among the rocks ! O, I 
must find him 
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And follow him, and be with him for 
ever ! 

Thouboxofulababter, in whose walls 

The souls of flowers lie jient, the 
precious balm 

And spikenard of Arabian farms, 
the spirits 

Of aromatic heibs, etheieal natuies 

Nursed by the sun and dew, not all 
unworthy 

To bathe his consecrated feet, 
whose step 

Makes every threshold holy that he 
crosses ; 

Let us go forth upon our pilgnmage, 

Thou and I only ! Let us search for 
him 

Until we find him, and pour out oui 
souls 

Before his feet, till all that's lett of us 

Shall bo the bioken c<iskets, th;it 
once held us ! 


X. 

THE ilOUSK OF SIMON THE 
FHARLSKK. 

A iaMe). Arc yc do* 

<’eiv<‘d? Have any of the Rulers 

Believed on him? or do th(‘y know 
indeed 

This man to be th<‘ very ( ’hi ist? 
Ho\vh(‘it 

We know whene(‘ this man is, but 
when the (‘hiist 

Shall none knowTth whcn<'<! 
he is. 

Chfistus, Whereunto shall I 
liken, then, the men 

Of this generation ? and what are 
they like ? 

They are like <-hiIdre« sitting m the 
markets, 

And calling unto one another, say- 
ing: ^ 

\\ e have pipe<l unto you, and yc 
have not danced ; 


We have moiuned unto >ou, and 
ye ha\c not wept ! 

This say I unto you, for John the 
Baptist 

Came neither eating bread nor 
drinking wane ; 

Ye say he hath a de\ il The Son of 
Man 

Eating and drinking cometh, and 
ye say : 

Behold a gluttonous man, and a 
wine- bibber ; 

Behold a friend of publicans and 
sinners ! 

A Guest (aside to Simtm). Who 
IS that w Oman yonder, gliding m 

So silently behind him ? 

Simoa, ^ It is Maiy, 

Who dwelleth in the Tower of 
Magdala. 

V'/ie Guest, See, how she kneels 
theie weeping, and her tears 

Fall on his feet ; and her long 
golden hair 

Waves to and fro and wipes them 
diy again. 

And mnvshc kisses them, and from 
a box 

( )f alabaster is anointing them 

With precious ointment, filling all 
the lunisc 

With its sweel odour I 

Si own {aside \* ( ), this man, 

forsooth, 

Were he mti(‘ecl a Prophet, wf>uld 
have known 

Wlu) aiul wiiat manner of woman 
this may be 

That t<m('heth him ! would know 
she is a sinner I 

Chtisitts, Simon, somewhat have 
I to say to thee. 

Simon* Master, say on. 

Christus* A certain ireditor 

Had once two delitors ; and the 
one of them 

Uwctl him fnehimtUed pern c; the 
other, fifty, 
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They having nought to pay withal, 
he frankly 

Forgave them both. Now tell me 
which of them 

Will love him most ? 

Simon, He, I suppose, to whom 

He most forgave. 

ChrzsHis, Yea, thou hast 

rightly judged. 

Seest thou this woman? When 
thine house I entered, 

Thou gavestme no water for my feet, 

But she hath washed them with her 
tears, and wiped them 

With her own hair ! Thou gavest 
me no kiss ; 

This woman hath not ceased, since 
I came in. 

To kiss my feet ! M y head with oil 
didst thou 

Anoint not ; but this woman hath 
anointed 

My feet with ointment. Hence I 
say to thee, 

Her sins, which have been many, 
are forgiven, 

For she loved much. 

The Guests, O, who, then, is 
this man 

That pardoneth als<j sins without 
atonement ? 

C'hristus, Woman, thy faith hath 
saved thee I Go in peace ! 


THE SECOND PASSOVER. 

I. 

BKFOIilj: TIIK GATKSOF MACIUCRUS. 

Manahem, Welcome, O wilder- 
ness, and welcome night 

And solitude, and ye swift-dying 
stars* 

That drift with golden sands the 
barren heavens, 


Welcome once more ! The Angels 
of the Wind 

Hasten across the desert to receive 
me ; 

And sweeter than men’s voices are 
to me 

The voices of these solitudes ; the 
sound 

Of unseen rivulets , and the far-offery 

Of bitterns m the reeds of water- 
pools. 

And lo ! above me, like the Pro- 
phet’s airow 

Shot from the eastern window, high 
in air 

The clamoious cranes go singing 
through the night. 

( ) ye mysterious pilgrims in the air» 

Would 1 had wings that 1 might 
follow you ! 

1 look forth from these mountains, 
and behold 

The omnipotent and omnipresent 
night, 

Mysterious as the future ancUhefat(i 

That hangs o’er all men’s lives ! 1 

sec beneath me 

The desert stretching to the Dead 
Sea shore, 

And westward, faint and far away, 
the glimmer 

Of torches on Mount (Jlivet, an- 
nouncing 

The rising of the Moon of Passover. 

Like a great cross it seems, on 
which suspended, 

With head bowed down in agony, 
I sec 

A human figure ! Hide, O merci- 
ful heaven, 

The awful apparition from my sight I 

And thou, Machmrus, lifting high 
and black 

Tliy dreadful walls against the 
rising moon, 

Haunted by demons and by appar- 
itions 
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Lilith, and Je/erliara, and liedcir- 

Uon, 

Howgnm thou showest in the un- 
certain light, 

A palace and a prison, where King 
Herod 

Feasts with Herodias, while the 
Baptist John 

Fasts, and consumes his unavailing 
life I 

And in thy court-yard grows the 
imtithed rue, 

Huge as the olives of Gethsemane, 

And ancient as the terebinth of 
Hebron, 

Coeval with the world. Would 
that its leaves 

Medicinal could puigc thee of the 
demons 

That now j)ossess thee, and the 
<unning fox' 

Thai Ijuiiows in thy walls, contriv- 
ing mischief! 

(J/usic is heard from within.) 

Angels of (iod ! vSandalphon, thou 
that wcavest 

I’he prayers of men into immortal 
garlands, 

And thou, Metatron, who dost 
gather up 

Their songs, and bear them to the 
gate's of heaven, 

Now gather up tc)gether in your 
hancls 

l‘he praycis that lill this prison, 
ami the songs 

Tliat from the ceiling of this 
palace, 

And lay them side by side before 
God’s feet ! 

(Ih enters the castte.) 

IL 

iIKKOlAS nAN(;lJKT-irALh. 

Mnnahem. 'fhou hast semt for 
me, 0 King, and I am here. 

Herod. Who art thou? 


J/ tmahem, M anahem, 

the Essenian. 

He?'od. I iccognize thy features, 
but what mean 

These torn and faded garments ? 
On thy road 

Have demons crowded thee, and 
nibbed against thee, 

And given thee weary knees ? A 
cup of wine ! 

Manahcm. The Essenians drink 
no wme. 

Herod. What wilt thou, then ? 

Manakcm. N oth i ng:. 

Herod. N ot even a cup 

of water ? 

J/anahem. Nothing. 

Why hast thou sent foi me ? 

llcrod. Dost tlK)u temember 

One day w-hen I, a schoolboy m 
the streets 

< )f the gi eat city, met thee on my way 

To school, and thou didst say to 
me : Hereafter 

Thou shall be King ? 

Manahem. Yea, I remember it. 

Herod. I’hinking thou didst not 
know me, I replied : 

I am of humble birth ; whereat, 
thou, smiling, 

Didst smite me with tliy hand, and 
said St again : 

'fhou shall be King ; and let the 
friendly blows 

That Manahem hath gi\en tiiee on 
this day 

Remind thee of the hckicness of 
fortune. 

Manahem. What more ? 

Herod. No more. 

Manahem. Yea, for 

1 said to thee : 

It shall be well with thee if thou 
love justice 

And clemency towards thy fcllosv- 
men. 

Hast thou done this, D King? 

Herod. Cio, ask my people. 
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Manahem, And then, foreseeing , 
all thy life, I added : ! 

But these thou w ilt forget ; «ind at ; 
the end 

Of life the Loid uill punish thee. , 
Herod. The end ! ! 

When will that come ? Foi this I i 
sent to thee. | 

How long shall I still reign ? Thou j 
dost not answer ! 

Speak! shall I reign ten yeais? 
Manahcf}u 'i’hou 

shall leign twenty, 

Nay, thirty years. 1 (annot name , 
the end. 

IlmnU Thirty? I thank thee, 
good Kssenian ! 

'i'his is my birthday, and a happier , 
one 

Was neverinine. We hold a ban- ! 
quet here. i 

See, yonder are Herodia.s and her ' 
(laughter. 

Miuuihem [aside), ’I'is said th.il 
devils sometimes take the 
shajx* 

Of ministeiing angels, ( lothcd with , 
air, 

That they may he inhabitants of 
earth, 

And lead man to destruction. Su<h ' 
are these. j 

HenuL Knowest thou John the ; 

Baptist ? ' 

Manahem. Yea, I know him ; ‘ 

Who knows him not ? 

HmnL Know, then, ' 

this Jolm the Baptist 

Said that it was not lawful I should 
marry 

My brother I’hilipN wift*, and J<»hn | 
the Baptist ! 

Is here in prison. In my father’s i 
time I 

Matthias Margalolh was put to ^ 
death 

For tearing the golden eagle fiom ^ 
its .station 


Above the Temple <iate, aslightei 
crime 

Than John isguiltyof. These things 
are warnings 

To mtermeddlers not to play with 
eagles, 

Living or dead. I think the Kssen* 
lans 

Aie wisci, or more wary, are the\ 
not ? 

Manahcmd\i)M^ Essenians t\o not 
many. 

llctod. 'rhou hast given 

My w’ordsa meaning foreign tf> n\) 
thought. 

Mmaiiem, F.et me go hem e, ( > 
King 1 

lIcrmL Slay yet awhile, 

And sec the daughter of Herodias 
dance. 

Cleopatra of Jerusalem, my mother, 

In her best days was not more 
lieautiful. 

\Musii. 'rm. DAfniriKn nr 

Hkrouus dafne^.\ 

Herod, O, what was Minam 
darning with her timbrel, 

( ompai(*d to this one ? 

Manahem [aside), i) thou Angel 
of Heath, 

Dancing at funerals among the 
women, 

When men bear out the dead ! 1’he 
air is hot 

And stifles me I i> for a breath of 
air \ 

Bid me depart, O King I 

Herod Not yet. ( ome hitlno, 

.Salome, thou cm hantress ! Ask of 
me 

Whatever thou wilt; and even unto 
the half 

Of ail my kingdom, I will give it 
thee, 

As the Lord liveth ! 

/ hiu^itkr of Her odia i ( 

</ive me here the head 







Of John the Baptihl on this bilvei 
( harger ! 

Herod, Not that, dear ( hikl I i 
dare not, for the people 

Regard John a.s a prophet. 

ihiujifhier of Herodjai^, 'i’hou 
habt bworn it. 

Herod, For mine oath'h sake, 
then. Send unt<» the pribon : 

Let him die (piickly. O .iccutbed 1 
oath I j 

Hanahem, Bid me depart, O i 
King ! 

Herod, (looci Manahem, 

(iivc ine thy hand. I love the Kssen- 

ians. 

I ic \s gone and he.irs me not I The 
guests art* diunh. 

Awaiting the pale f.iu*, the silent 
witness. 

The lamfis ll.ue ; and the airtains 
ot the d<H»i wa>s 
to and fio as d a ghost were 
passing ! 

Strengthen my heart, red wine vi 
Abcalon ! 


IIL 

r N MKU 11 1 K w A ni .S ( *K M ACi LK H US. 

iUom/teoi 00 / 1. Away 

from this l‘ala< i; of sin ! 

Tlie tiemons, the terrihU; posMos 
i >f the air, that haunt its towets 
And hide in its water-spouts, 
Deafen ttui with the din 
Df their laughter and their shouts 
Forthecrimcsthai are done within 1 

Sink hack into the earth, 

Or vanish into the air, 

Thfm castle of despair 1 
Let it all he hut ,i dream 
Of the things of monsttous hnth, 
Of the things that only seem ! 
VS’hite Angei of the Moon, 

Onafitd J be «ny guide 


< )ut of this hateful place 
Of sin and death, nor hide 
f n yon black cloud too soon 
Thy pale and tranquil face ’ 

(yl tnwipeth blown p innthcWixU,s . i 

Hark I hark ! It is the breath 
Of the trump of doom and death, 
From the battlements o\erlKiad 
Like a burden of sorrow cast 
On the midnight and the blast, 

A u ailing for the dead, 

That the gusts drop and uplift I 
i ) Herod, thy vengeance is swift ! 
O Herodias, thou hast been 
The demon, the evil thing, 

'I'hat m ]dacc of ICsther the ( )ueen, 
In plai e of the lawful bride, 

Hast lam at night by the side 
t >f Ahasuerus tlie king ! 

( /Vre /; umfet 

'The i'roph(‘tof <Iod is dead ; 

At a drunken inonar< h’s (.all, 

At a dancing -woman's bc< k, 

'rhey liave severed that stubborn 
neck, 

And into the ban({uet-hall 
; Are bearing the ghastly head I 

i iA body is thrown from the itnvet ,) 
; A torch of lurid red 
Lights the window with its glow; 

; Aiul a tvhii<‘ mass as of snow 
Is hurled into the abyss 
( d the black pret ipict*, 

Hiat yawns for il ladcnv 1 

< > hand of the Most High, 

< ) hand of A<lonai ! 

ihuy it, hide it away 
I’Vom the birds and beasts of piey. 
And the eyes of the homicide, 
Moie pitiless than they, 

As thou didst bury of yore 
The body of hiin that died 
On the mountain of Feor! 

Even now I behold a sign,^ 

A threatening of wrath divine, 

A vsateiy, wandciing star, 
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Thiough whose streaming hair, and 
the white 

Unfolding garments of light, 

That trail behind it afar, 

The constellations shine ! 

And the whiteness and brightness 
appear 

Like the Angel bearing the Seer 
By the hair of his head, in the might 
And rush of his vehement flight. 
And I listen until I hear j 

From fathomless depths of the sky I 
The voice of his prophecy ! 

Sounding louder and more neai ! i 
Malediction ! malediction ! 1 

May the lightnings of heaven fall j 
On palace and prison wall, 1 

And their desolation be 
As the day of fear and atfliction, ! 

As the day of anguish and iie, i 

With the burning and fuel of fue, i 
In the Valley of the Sea ! 


IV, 

NICODEMUS AT NIOHT. 

NuodewuA. The streets are silent. 
The dark houses seem 

Like sepulchres, in which the 
sleepers lie 

Wrapped in their shrouds, and for 
the moment dead. 

The lamps are all extinguished ; 
only one 

Bums steadily, and from the door 
its light 

Lies like a shining gate across the 
street. 

He waits for me. Ah, should this 
be at last 

The long-expected Christ ! 1 see 
him there 

Sitting alone, deep-buried m his 
^ thought, 

As if the weight ot all the world 
were resting 


Upon him, and thus bowed him 

I down. O Rabbi, 

We know thou ait a Teacher come 
from God, 

F or no man can perform the mira- 
cles 

Thou dost perform, except the Lord 
be with him. 

Thou art a Prophet, sent here to 
proclaim 

The Kingdom of the Lord. Behold 
in me 

A Ruler of the Jews, who long have 
waited 

The coming of that Kingdom. Tell 
me of it. 

Christ us. Verily, verily I say 
unto thee 

Except a man be born again, he 
( an not 

Behold the Kingdom of God ! 

Nicodemus, He born again ? 

How can a man be born when he 
is old ? 

Say, can heentci for a second time 

Into his mother’s womb, and so be 
born ? 

Christus. Verily I say unto thee, 
except 

A man be born of watci and the 
spirit, 

He cannot enter into the Kingdom 
of God. 

For that which of the flesh is born, 
is flesh ; 

And that which of the spirit is born, 
is spirit. 

Nicodemus. We Israelites irom 
the Primeval Man 

Adam Ahelion derive our bodies ; 

Our souls are breathings of the I loly 
(ihost. 

No more than this we know, or 
need to know. 

Chrisius, Then marvel not, that 
1 said unto thee 

Vc must be born again. 

IXicifdemus, The mystery 
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Uf birth and death wc cannot 
comprehend. 

Chrtstus, The wind bloweth 
where it Iisteth, and we hear 

The sound thereof, but know not 
whence it cometh, 

Nor whither it goeth. So is every 
one 

liorn of the spirit ! 
jXitodi'pnus {aside). How can 
these things be ? 

He seems to speak of some vague 
realm of shadows, 

Some unsubstantial kingdom of the 
air ! 

It IS not this tlie Jews aic waiting 
for, 

Nor can this be the Christ, the Son 
of David, 

W’ho shall deliv(‘i us ! 

< /tns'iU6, Alt thou a nuistei 

Of Israel, <ind knowest not these 
things } 

\\c speak that we do know, and 
testify 

That wc have seen, and ye will 
not receive 

Our witness. If I tell you earthly 
thing.s, 

And ye believe not, how shall ye 
believe 

U I should tell you of things 
heavenly? 

And no man hath asiende<l up to 
heaven, 

Kut he alone tlnit hist tame dtnvn 
from heaven, 

Even the Son of Man whit h is in 
heaven ! 

jVuvdemus (aside). This is a 
dreamer of dreams ; a vision- 
itry, 

Whose brain is overtasked* until 
he deems 

The unseen world to be a thing 
sub.stantial, 

And this we live in an unreal 
vision I 


And }et his presence fascinates 
and hlls me 

! With w'onder, and I feel myself 
, exalted 

j Into a higher region, and become 
I Myself in part a dreamer of his 
j dreams, 

i A seer of his visions ! 

I Christus. And «is ?v loses 

ITpIifted the serpent in the wilder- 
ness, 

So must the Son of Man be liited 
, up; 

I That whosoever sinill beheve in 
. him 

I Shall perish not, but have eternal 
i life. 

, He that believes in him is not t tm- 
deinned ; 

He that believes not, is < oiuiemuetl 
already. 

, Xu (uieinus I ai^tde ). He speake 1 1 1 

I like a Prophet oi the Lord ’ 

j Christus, This is the condemna- 
! tion : that the light 

is conic into the world, «ind men 
I loved darkness 

j Kather than light, because theif 
deeds are evil ! 

' jVitodei/ius {aside), <Jf me he 
1 speaketh ! He rcprov(‘lh me 

' Jiecause 1 come by night to (question 
him 1 

I Chrniu^, For eveiy one that 
, doeth evil deeds 

' Hateth the light, nor (ometli to 
the light, 

1 L(‘St he should he reproved, 
j Nitodemus {aside}, Alas, how 
j truly 

j He readeth what is passing hi my 
heart I 

I Chrisiits, Hut he that <loeth truth 
comes to tlu^ light. 

So that his deeds may be made 
manifest, 

Th.it they arc wrought in (aKk 
Xiuhiemus, Alas ! alas ! 
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V. 

BIJNI> BARTIMKUS. 
Bariimcus* Be not inipcUient, 
Chiiion ; it ib pleasant 
To bit here in the shadow of the w alls 
Under the palms, and hear the hum 
of bees, 

And rumour of voiees passing to j 
and fro, I 

And drowsy bells oi caiavans on | 
their way ; 

To hnlon or Dainasciis. This is 
still 

The <‘ity of Palms, and yet Uu; 
wails thou seest 

Arc not the old walls, not the walls 
where Kahab I 

Hid the two spies, and let them ' 
down by cords 

Out of the window, when the gates ; 

were shut, | 

And it was dark. 'Pljose uailsweic ! 
overthrown 

\\h(*n Joshua’s army sliouted, and 
ihepik'sts j 

Blew with their seven trumpets. 
i'hilitin. When was that? | 

Bariimciih* ( >, my s\v{*(’t rose of 
Jcrichtt, I know not. 

Hundreds of years ago. And over 
there 

J^eyond the river, the great prophet 
Elijah 

Was taken by a whirlwind up lo 
heaven, 

I n chariot of hrct with iiery horses. 
That is the plain of Moab; and 
heyimd it 

Rise the blue summits of Mount 
Abarim, 

Nebo and Pisgah and Pcor, wlierc 
Moses 

Died, whom the Lord knew f.u'cto j 
lace, and whom ; 

He buried in a valley, ami im man , 
Knows of his sepulchre untti this ‘ 
day. 


Chiiion, Would thou couldst see 
these places, as I see them, 

Bariimeus, I have not seen a 
glimmer of light 

Since thou wast born, 1 never saw 
thy face, 

And yet I seem to see it ; and one day 

Perhaps shall see it ; for there is a 
Prophet 

In ( iaiilee, the Messiah, the Son of 
David, 

Who heals the blind- if i coiildonly 
find him. 

I hear the sound of many feet 
approacdiing, 

And voK es, like the inunnur of a 
crowd ! 

What seest thou i 

Chiiion, A young man clad in 
white 

Is coming through the gateway, 
and a crowd 

( )f jieople follow. 

Iht>iimcus, Can it be the Prophet? 

U neighbours, tell me who u is 
that pusses I 

One of the CnnoiL Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

HtiriimeHU \irvtng}, <> S<m of 
David! 

Have au-rcy on me ! 

Many of the Cumd, Peace, Blind 
Burtimeus ! 

Do not disturb the Master. 

Bariimeus {tryinj^ mote vehe^ 
mently). Son of David, 

i lave mercy on me ! 

i^m of the Crowd, See, the 
Master stops. 

Be of good comfort; rise, he 
calleth theel 

Bartimeus {casting away his 
iloak), Chiiion 1 good neigh- 
bours I lead me on. 

( hristus. What wilt thou 

'Phat I should do to thee ? 

Bartimeus, Good Lord ! 

my sight 
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That I receive my si^ht I 

Christus. Keceive thy sight I 

Thy faith hath made thee whole I 
The Crowd. He sees again ! 

(Christus passes on. The crowd 
gathers round Bartimeus.) 

Bariimcus. I see again ; hut 
sight bewilders me ! 

Like a remembered dream, familiar 
things 

Come back to me. I see the tender 
sky 

Above me, see the trees, the city 
walls, 

And the old gateway, thiough 
whose echoing arch 

I groped so many years ; and you, 
my neighbours ; 

But know you by your fiiendly 
voices only. 

I low beautiful the world is! and 
how wide ! 

O, I am miles away, if I but look ! 

Where art thou, Chilion ? 

Chilton. Father, I am here. 
Bartimem. O let me gaze upon 
thy face, dear child ! 

For I have only seen thee with my 
hands ! 

I low beautiful thou art ! I should 
have known thee ; 

Thou hast her eyes whom we shall 
see hercaftei ! 

O God of Abiaham? Klion ^ A<lo- 
nai ! 

Who art thyself a 1^'ather, pardon 
me 

If for a moment 1 have thee post- 
poned 

To the afifcctions and the thoughts 
of earth, 

Thee, and the adoration that I owe 
thee, 

When by thy power alone these 
darkened eyes 

Have been unsealed again to see 
thy light I 


VI. . 

JACOB’S W'ELL. 

A Samaritan Womati. The sun 
is hot ; and the dry east-wind 
blowing 

Fills all the air with dust. The 
biids are silent ; 

Even the little fieldfares in the corn 

No longer twitter ; only the grass- 
hoppers 

Sing their incessant song of sun 
and summer. 

I wonder who those strangers were 
I met 

Going into the city 1 Galileans 

They seemed to me in speaking, 
when they asked 

The short way to the maiket-plare. 
Perhaps 

They are fishermen from the lake ; 
or travellers, 

Looking to find the inn. And here 
is some one 

Sitting' beside the \vell; another 
stranger ; 

A ( lalilean also ])y his looks. 

What can so many Jews be doing 
here 

Together in Samaria ? Are they 
going 

Up to Jerusalem to the Passover? 

Our Passover is her<* at 

Syrhem, 

For herci is Kbal ; heie is Gerizim, 

The mountain wheie our father 
Abraham 

Went up to offer Isaa<' ; here the 
tomb 

Of Joseph, for they brought his 
bones from i'lgypt 

And buried them in this land, and 
it is holy. 

Christus. ( live me to drink, 

Samaritan Woman. I low 

Clin it be that thou, 

Being a Jews askest to drink of me 

Whicli am a w'oman of Samaria ? 







You Jews despise us; have no deal- 
ings with us ; 

Make us a by-word; call us in 
derision 

The silly folk of Sy char. Sir, how is it 
'Fhou askest drink of me ? 

Christ us. If thou hadst known 
The gift of Clod, and who it is that j 
sayeth j 

Clive me to chink, thou w^nildst 
have asked of him ; j 

He would have given thee the 
living water, ; 

SivnaniuH IVomuu, Sir, tlum ■ 
hast nought l<i dKuvwith, and 
lh(‘ i 

Is deep! Whence hast thou living | 
wat<*r ? I 

Say, art thou greater than our 
father Jacob, I 

Which gave this well to us, ami 
drank thereof 

Himself, and all his chikiren, and 
his cattle ? I 

i'hri^tut. Ah, wh<>soever dnnk • 
elh of this water 

Shall thirst again; hut whos<H*ver . 
drink<‘lh 

'ihe water 1 shall give him shall i 
not thirst , 

For evermore, for it sltall he within 
him 

A well of living water, springing up ; 
1 nlo life everlasting. 

Samariittn Womtm, Fv<‘ry d.iy 
I must go to and fro, in heat and 
cohi, ) 

And 1 am weary, (live m<‘ of this i 
water, ; 

*rhat i may thirst not, nor come ' 
lieie to draw, 

Christuw iU) call thy Imshami, j 
woman, ami come Iiither, 
Samitriitm U'fW/tw, I have no , 
hu«l>and, Sir, 

Vhrhtfis, 'Fhou hast well said j 
1 have no hu«ban<l Thou hast had 
five huibands ; 


And he w horn now thou hast is not 
thy husband. 

Samaritan Waman, Surely thou 
art a Prophet, for thou readest 

The hidden things of life ! < )ur 
fathers worshipped 

Upon this mountain (Terizim ; and 
ye say 

I'he only place in vvhit:h men ought 
to w orship 

Is at Jeiusalem. 

( 'hr is fits. Believe me, woi nan , 

The hour is <"r>ming, when >e 
neither shall 

Upon this mount, nor at 
salem, 

Worship the Father; for the hcnir 
is coming, 

And is now come, when the tnu^ 
worshippers 

Shall wwship the Father in spirit 
and in truth I 

'riie Father seeketh such to wor- 
ship him. 

<io<I is a Spirit; and they that 
worship him 

Must worship him in spiiit and in 
truth, 

Samaritan irotnan. Master, I 
know that the Messiah comet h, 

Which is called Cihrisl ; and he w ill 
leii us all things. 

Christiiw 1 that speak unto tJtee 
am he ! 

/ he I ^/s( ijfiies { returnini* g f be- 
hold, 

1’!ie Master sitting by the well, an<i 
talking 

With a Samaritan woman ! With 
a woman 

Of Sychar, the silly people, always 
boasting 

of their Mount Khal, and Mount 
( ierizim, 

'rheir FIverlasting Mountain, which 
they think 

Higher and holier than hut Mount 
.Moiiah ! 
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Why, once upon the Feast of the 
New Moon, 

When our great Sanhedrim of Jeru- 
salem 

Had all its watch-fires kindled on 
the hills 

To warn the distant villages, these 
people I 

Lighted up others to mislead the : 

Jews, ] 

And make a mockery of their festi- f 
val i j 

See, she has left the Master ; and | 
is running I 

Bark to the city I i 

Samaritim lV(}?fian. O, come * 
see a man I 

Who hath told me all tilings that I | 
ever did 1 

Say, is not this the Christ ? 

rhc Jhscipks, Lo, M<ister, heie 
Is food, that w(‘ have bi ought the(* 
from the city. 

We pray thee cat it. 

{ 'hrixUts. I have food to eat 
know not of. 

The Disciples {/o eaih other). 
Hath any man been line, 

And brought him aught to cat, 
W’hile witc gone ? 

Christus. Tlui food I .sp<‘ak of is j 
lo do th<‘ will f 

f)f him that sent me, and to fmisli 
his woik. 

Do yc not say, Lo! theic an* yet 
four months 

And ('ometh luuvest? 1 say unto ; 

you, ! 

Lift up your eyes, and look upon 
the fiehls, ! 

For they are white already unto | 
liarvesl ! 

VI I. 1 

J 

HJK COASTS OK O/f’.SAKKA KHILn'KI. | 


John. Some say 

That thou ait John the Baptist; 

some, Elias; 

And others, Jeremiah. 

James. ^ Or that one 

Of the old Prophets is iisen again. 

Chr/stus. But who say ye I am ? 

Peter. Thou art the Christ ! 
Thou art the Son of God ! 

CJiristus. Blessed art thou, 
Simon Barjona I Flesh and blood 
hath not 

Revealed it unto thee, but even my 
F at her, 

Which is in heaven. And I say 
unto thee 

That thou art Peter ; and upon this 
rock 

1 build my Church, and all the 
gales of Hell 

Shall not prevail against it. But 
take heed 

tell to no man that I am the 
Christ. 

For I must go up to Jerusalem, 
And suffer many things, and be re- 
jected 

Of the Chief Priests, and of the 
Scribes and ICkler.s, 

And must be cruritied, and the 
third day 
.Shall use again ! 

lie it far fioin thee, Lord ! 
Thi.s shall not be ! 

(ii)isius. Get b<*hind me, 
Satan ! 

Thou savourest not the things that 
be t>l ( iod, 

But thos<‘ that be of men ! If any 
will 

(:om<‘aftcrme,Iet him deny himself. 
And daily take his cross, and follow 
me. 

For whosoever will save his lite 
shall lose it, 

And who.sotwcr will lose his life 


Chri^iit%\^oini:t up the mountain). I shall iind it. 

Whom (lo tl’sc people say 1 am ? j For wherein .shall a man la* profited 
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If he shall gain the whole world, 
and shall lose 

Himself or be a castaway ! 

James (after a lo7tg fause). Why 
doth 

The Master lead us up into this 
1 aountain ? 

Peter, He goeth up to pray. 

John, See, where he standeth 

Above us on the summit of the hill ! 

His face shines as the sun ! and all 
his raiment 

Exceeding white as snow, so as 
no fuller 

On earth can white them! He is 
not alone ; 

There are two with him there ; two 
men of eld, 

Their white beards blowing on the 
mountain air, 

Are talking with him. 

Ja?nes. 1 am sore afraid ! 

Peter, Whoand whence are they? 

John, Moses and Elias ! 

Peter, O Master ! it is good for 
us to be here ! 

If thou wilt, let us make three 
tabeinacles ; 

For thee one, and for Moses and 
Klias ! 

John, Behold a bright cloud sail- 
ing in the sun I 

It overshadows us. A golden mist 

Now hides them fiom us, and 
envelops us 

And all the mountain in a lumin- 
ous shadow ! 

1 see no more. The nearest rocks 
are hidden. 

Votee Jrom the cUmiL Lo ! this 
is my beloved Son ! 1 1 ear him ! 

Pete7\ It is the voice of God. 
He speaketh to us, 

As from the burning bush he spake 
to Moses ! 

John, The doucl-wreatlis roll 
away. The veil is lifted ; 

We see again. Behold 1 heisalone, 


It was a vision that our eyes beheld, 
And it hath vanished into the un- 
seen. 

Christus (coming down from the 
mountain). I charge ye, tell 
the vision unto no one, 

Till the Son of Man be risen from 
the dead I 

Peter^ (aside). Again he speaks 

^ of it ! What can it mean, 

This rising from the dead ? 

James, Why say the Scribes 
Elias must first come ? 

Christus. He cometh first, 

Restoring all things. But I say to 
you, ^ 

That this Elias is already come. 
They knew him not, but have done 
unto him 

Whate’er they listed, as is written 
of him. 

Peter (aside). It is of John the 
Baptist he is speaking. 

James. As we descend, see, at 
the mountain’s foot, 

A crowd of people ; coming, going, 
thronging 

Round the disciples, that we left 
behind us, 

Seeming impatient that we stay so 
long. 

Peter, It is some blind man, or 
some paralytic 

That waits the Master’s coming to 
])c healed. 

James. I see a boy, who struggles 
and demeans him 
As if an unclean spirit tormented 
him ? 

A cciiain Man (running for” 
ward). Lord ! 1 beseech thee, 
look upon my son. 

He is mine only child ; a lunatic, 
And sorely vexed ; for oftentimes 
he fallcth 

Into the fire and oft into the water. 
Wherever the dumb spirit taketh 
him 
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He teaxeth him. He >,aiabheth 
with his teeth, 

And pines away. I spake tf> thy 
disciples 

That they should cast him out, and 
they could not. | 

CJui^itus, O faithless geneiation j 
and perv(*rsc ! 

How long" shall I be with you, and 
sufftT you ? 

Himg thy son hither. 

Hyshmder$» How the unclean 
spirit I 

Seizes the boy, and tot lures him I 
with pain ! | 

He falleth to the groun<! and ual* ' 
lows, foaming I 
He cannot live. 

Chrisius. How long is it ago 
Since this came unto him ? 

The Fitther, Hven of a child. 
C) have compassion on us, Lord, 
and help us, 

If thou canst help us. 

Chfisius» If thou canst Ixslieve ! 
For unto him that verily believ<‘ih, 
All things are possible. 

The Ftither. Lord, 1 l)eliev<* ! 

I lelp thou mine unlxilief I 

(fhrisins. Dumb and deaf spitit, 
<'ome out of him, I charge thee, 
and no more 
Enter thou intet him 1 

i The hoy ittiers a loud e/y o//of/n, 
and then tie\ diflA 

/tydiindeM. How mo(ionh*ss 
He lieth there. No life* is left in him. 
His eyes are like a blind man’s 
that sec not, 

'rhe Inty is dead ! 

Others, U<*hold, tlie Master 
stoops, 

And takes him Ity the hand, and 
lifts him up, 

He is not dead, 

Dhiiptes, Hut one word from 
those lips 


But one touch of that hand, and he 
is healed I 

Ah, why could we not do it > 

The Father. My poor child! 

Now' thou art mine again. The 
unclean spirit 

Shall never more tonnent thee I 
Look at me I 

Speak unto me! Say that thou 
knowest me ! 

Dtsciptes to i 'hristus {departing). 
( lood Master, tell us, for wfiat 
reason was it 

We^ could not cast him out ? 
cy/rutus. Because 

of your unbelief! 

VHL 

Tin: VOT.NcJ Rt LKR. 

(Ihridus, 'Fwo mc*n went up intq 
the Temple to pray. 

The one was a self-righteous Phari. 
see, 

The other a Publican. And the 
Pharisee 

Stood and prayed thus within hiin^ 
self: <> Hod, 

I thank thee i am not as other men, 

Extortioners, unjust, adulterers, 
i Or even as this Publican. 1 fast 
in the* w<*ek, and also 1 giv<* 
tithes 

* Ofail that I poss(‘ss! 'rhe Publi<'an, 
, St.indiuR afai off, would not lift so 
much 

l’.\en as his <‘yes Hi heaven, hut 
smote his breast, 

Saying: (PkI be merciful to me a 
sinner! 

1 tell you that this man went to his 
j house 

' More justified than the other. 
Every one 

'fhat doth exalt himself shaft be 
abased, 

And he that humbl<Th himself shall 
bet exalted ! 
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Children (among ihemselves). 
Let us go nearer I He is telling 
stories ! 

Let us go listen to them. 

An old Jc’io. Children, children, | 
What arc ye doing here ? Why do j 
ye crowd us ? ! 

1 1 was such little vagabonds as y{)u | 
'Hiat followed l^lisha, mocking him ' 
and crying : j 

< U) up, thou bald-head ! Hut the ^ 
Ik'.'U’S the beais ; 

(’'anie out of tlie wood, and tare ' 
them ! j 

A Mfdhrr. Sp<‘ak not thus! . 
W<^ hiought them luue, that lie 
might lay his hands 
( )u them, and bless them. 1 

( hrislm* Suffer little cJiildren | 
I'o come unto me, and forbid them ' 
not ; j 

Of such is the kingdom of heaven; ■ 
and their angels ; 

Look always on my Kath<‘Hs face. : 
{ Dikes them in hi anns and hles\es '' 
them . ) j 

A J Ruler ( / unnin \^ ). Oo< xl 
Masti-r ! ' | 

What good thing shall I do, that | 
I may havt‘ | 

Kteuial life.’ i 

( Itridus. Why callest thou me ' 
good ? j 

There i« none gtHxl but one, an<l ! 

that is (Jod. j 

If thou wilt enter into life eternal, i 
Keep the commandm<*nts. | 

Ruler. Which of them ? , 
Chridu't. 'Fhou shall not 

('ommit adultery ; thou shall not 
kill ; I 

Thou shalL not steal ; thou shah 
not bear faki* witn(*ss ; | 

Honour thyfather and tit) moth<T; j 
and love I 

Thy neighbour as thyself. | 

Voung Ruler* Kr<nn my 

ymtth up ; 


All these things have 1 kept. 
What lack 1 yet ? 

John. With what divine compas- 
.sion in his eyes 

The Master looks upon this eager 
youth, 

As if he loved him ! 

Chnstu9. Wouldst thou 

perfect be, 

Sell all thou hast, and give it to 
the poor, 

And come, take up thy cross, and 
follow me, 

And thou shalt hav(‘ thy tieasuie 
m the heavens. 

John. Behold, hou sorrowful he 
turns away ! 

i'h?istuK. (Jhildren ! how haid 
it is for them that trust 

In riches to enter into the kingdom 
of ( Jod 1 

’Tis easier fora camel to go through 

A needle’.s eye, than for the lich to 
ent(‘r 

'I'he kingdom of <Jod ! 

John. Ah, who tlum 

i an be saved ? 

Ch/lstus. With men this is in- 
deed impossibles 

But unto (Jod all things are p<»H- 
sibl(‘ ! 

Peter. Belu»Id, we have left all, 
and followetl thee. 

Wliat .shall we have theiefor? 

Christ us. Eternal life. 


IX. 

AT liKTHANV. 

Martha busy about household 
ajjuirs. M A K v sitting at the feet 
r/CHKISTUS. 

Martha. She sitteth idly at the 
Master’s feet, 

And troubles not hers<‘lf with 
household <*ar<‘s. 

Tis the old .story. When a guest 
arrives 
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She gives up all to be with him ; 
while I 

Must be the drudge, make ready 
the guest-chamber, 

Prepare the food, set everything in 
order, 

And see that nought is wanting m 
the house. 

She shows her love by w’ords, and 
I by woiks, 

Mary* O Master! when thou 
comest it is always 

A Sabbath in the house. I cannot 
work; 

I must sit at thy feet ; must see 
thee, hear thee ! 

I have a feeble, w'ayw*ard, doubting 
heart, 

Incapable of enduran('e or great 
thoughts, 

Striving something that it 
not reach, 

Baffled and disappoint<‘d, wounded, ; 
hungry ; I 

And only when 1 hear thee am I ; 
happy, ! 

And only w’hen 1 see thee am at j 
peace ! | 

Stronger than I, and w’is<*r, and | 
far iKjtler 

In every manner, is my sister ' 
Martha. 

You s<T hr»w well she ordeistwery- 
thing 

To make thee W(‘lcom<*; how slu* 
fomes and goes, 

Careful and cum!a‘r(‘d ever with 
much servdng, 

While I but welcome thee with 
f(K»!ish words ! 

Whene'er tlani speakest to me, 1 
am happy t 

When thou art silent, I am satistied. 

Thy pre^^ence is enough. 1 a^ik no 
more. 

Only to \w with thee, only to see 
thee, 


, Sufificeth me. My heart is then at 
rest. 

^ I wonder I am worthy of so much. 
' Mariha, Lord, dost thou care 
not that my sister Mary 
j Hath left me thus to w'ait on thee 
I alone ? 

' I play thee, bid her help me. 

I CJtristiis. Martha, Martha, 
Careful and troubled about many 
things 

Art thou, and yet one thing alone 
is needful I 

Thy sister Maiy hath chosen that 
good part, 

Which never shall be taken away 
from her I 

X. 

I50KN ItLINl). 

A Jm', Who is this beggar 
blinking in the sun r 
Is it not he who us(‘d to sit and beg 
By the Gate Beautiful ? 

AfioZ/it^r, It is the same. 

A I'hird. It is not In*, 1ml likt- 
him, for that beggar 
Was blind from birth. It cannot 
be the same. 

Th' Wwy i am lie. 

A ycrc. How' hav e 

thine eyes been opene<i ? 

yy/c Ut'yjLiaf. A man that is 
called Jesus nuidt* a clay 
And put it on mine ey(% and said 
to me : 

' ( *»o to Siloam’sj and wash thy- 
I self. 

I went and washed, and 1 receivetl 
my sight. 

I A letiK When* is he ? 

The lky;^af\ I know not. 

I Pkitrisees. What 

1 is this crowd 

t Gathered about a beggar ? What 
I has happened ? 

I A JeuK Ilere is a man w'ho hath 

►et*n blind from birth, 
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And now he sees. He says a man 
called Jesus 
Hath healed him. 

Pharisees, As God liveth, 
the Nazareno ! 

How was this done ? 

The Pe^^irar, Rabboni , he put clay 
Upon mine eyes; I washed, and 
now I see. 

Pharisees. When did lie this? 

77ie . Kabhoni, j 

yesteiday. l 

Phan'uy<^, The Sabbath-day. i 
This man is not of ( iod I 

because he keepeth not tlie Sab- I 
bath -day ^ 

A Jew, How can a man that is 
a sinner do 
Such miracles ? 

/*harisees* What dost thou say 
of him 

That hath restored thy si^ht? 

The Pegjifar. He is a Ib'opliet. 

AJnv^ This is a wonderful 
story, but not tiu<‘. 

A fiction. He was not 

bom blind, i 

And never has lieen blind ! 

iUhers, Here are his parents. 
Ask tlieni. i 

Pharisees, Is this your son ? | 

The i*areftts* Kabimni, yea ; 
We know this is our son. 

Pharisees, Was h<‘ born blind ? 

The Pannis, He was born blin<I. 

Pharisees, I’hen 

how doth he now see ? j 

Ihe i\uents [aside]. What an- 
sw<‘r shall we make? If we 
confess ! 

It was the (.'hri.st, we shall !)c 
driven forth 

Out of tlie Syna^»ot 4 u<‘ ! \Vv know, I 
Raldioni, t 

This is our son, and that he was | 
htmi blind ; ; 

Hut by what means he seeth, we 
know not, 1 


Or who his eyes hath opened, we 
know not. 

He is of age — ask him; we cannot 
say; 

He shall speak for himself. 

Pharisees, Give God 

I the praise! 

I We know the man that healed thee 
is a sinner ! 

77/e Pe{^j[;ar, Whether he be a 
.sinner 1 know not ; 

One thing I know, that whereas I 
was blind, 

I now do see. 

Pha/isees, How opened he thine 
e>es ? 

What (lid he do ? 

7 he Pe^^j^ar, I have ah eady told 
you. 

Ve did not hear; why would y<‘ 
h<*ar again ? 

Will ye be his di.sriples ? 

Phari sees, ( led of Moses ! 

Aie demoniacs, an* we halt or 
blind, 

Or jKdsy-stri(k(*n, or le|K‘rs, or the 
like, 

That w<‘ should join tlie Synagogue 
of Satan, 

And follow jugglers ? Thou art his 
dis( iplc, 

liut we are disciples of Moses ; and 
we know 

That fhal spake unto Moses ; but 
this fellow, 

We know not whence he is ! 

7he ih%i*ar. Why, herein is 

A marvellous thing ! Yv know not 
whence he is, 

Yet he hath oiautcd mine eyes ! 
Wc know that < iod ^ 

Heareth not sinners ; but if any man 

Doeth (Jod’s will, and Is his wor* 
shijiwr, 

Him doth he hear, <*), since the 
wot id began 

It was not heard that any man hath 
opened 





The eyes of one that was born blind. 
If he 

Were not of God, surely he could 
do nothing I 

Pha?isces\ Thou, who wast alto- 
gether bom in sins 

And in iniquities, dost thou teach us ? 

Away with thee out of the holy 
places, 

Thou reprobate, thou beggar, thou 
blasphemer ! 

(Thk Beggar is cast otdi) 


XL 

SIMON MAGUS AND HELEN OF 
TYRE. 

On the housC’-top at End or. Night, 
A /i^hted la?itern on a tabic, 

Simon, Swift are the blessed Im- 
mortals to the mortal 

That perseveres ! So doth it stand 
recorded 

In the divine Chaldean Oracles ' 

Of Zoroaster, once Ezekiel’s slave, 

Who in his native East betook 
himself 

To lonclymeditation,and the writing 

On the dried skins of oxen the 
Twelve liooks 

Of the Avesta and the Oracles ! 

Therefore I persevere ; and 1 have 
brought thee 

From the great city of Tyre, where 
men deride 

The things they comprehend not, 
to this plain 

Of Esdraelon, in the Hebrew tongue 

Called Armageddon, and this town 
of Endor, 

Where men believe ; where all the 
air is full 

Of marvellous traditions, and the 
Enchantress 

That summoned up the ghost of 
Samuel 


Is still remembered. Thou hast 
seen the land : 

Is it not fair to look on ? 

Helen, It is fail, 

Yet not so fair as Tyre. 

Simon, Is not Mount Tabor 
As beautiful as Carmel by the Sea ? 

Helen, It is too silent and too 
solitary ; 

I miss the tumult of the streets; 
the sounds 

Of traffic, and the going to and fro 
Of people in gay attire, with cloaks 
of purple, 

And gold and silver jewelry ! 

Simon. Inventions 

Of Ahriman, the spirit of the dark, 
The Evil Spirit I 

Helen, I regret the gossip 

Of friends and ncighbouis at the 
open door 
On summer nights. 

Simon, An idle waste of time. 

Helen, The singing and the 
dancing, the delight 
Of music and of motion. Woe is 
ine, 

To give up all these pleasures, and 
to lead 

The life we lead ! 

Simon, Thou canst not laisc 
thyself 

Up to the level of my higher 
thought, 

And though jiossvssmg tlu e, I still 
remain 

Apart from thee, and with thee, am 
alone 

In my high dreams. 

Helen, Happier was 1 in Tyre. 
O, 1 remember how the gallant 
ships 

Came sailing in, with ivory, gold 
and silver, 

And apes and peacocks; and the 
singing* sailors ; 

And the gay captains, with tfieir 
silken dresses, 
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Smelling of alocb, myrrh, and cin- 
namon ! 

Simon. But the dishonour, 
Helen ! Let the ships 
Of Tarshibh howl for that ! 

Helen. And what dishonour ? 
Remember Rahab, and how she 
became 

The ancestress of thegreat Psalmist 
David; 

And wherefoie should not 1, Helen 
of T>re, 

Attain like honoui i 

Simon. Thou ait Helen oi 

And hast b<*en Helen ol 'Pioy, 
and hast been Rahab, 

The Queen of Sheba, and Semi- 
rainis, 

And Sara of seven husbands, and 
Jc/ebcl, 

And other women ol the like allure- 
inents ; 

And now thou «iit Minerva, the 
first H'.on, 

'fhe Mothet of Ang<;ls ! 

Helen. And the < out nhinc 
i >f Simon the Magu ian ! Is it 
honour 

For one who has he‘en all these 
noble dames, 

tramp about the <lirjy villagcss 
And { ities of Samaria with a jug- 
gler 

A ehanner of serptmts ? 

Simon. He who knows himself, 
Knows all things in himself. I 
have charmed thee, 

Thou IxNahtiful asp; yet am I no 
magician. 

I am the Powei of Hod, and the 
Beauty of Hod I 

I am the Ihirai'Ieie, the Homfoiter ! 

Helm. Illusions! Thou de- 
ceiver, iself-deceived I 
Thou dost usurp the titles ni 
another ; 

Thou art not what thou M*iy<‘si. 


Simon. Am 1 not? 

Then feel my power. 

Helen. Would f had 

ne’er left Tyre I 

( He looks at her, and she sinks into 
a deep sleep.) 

Simon. Go, sec it in thy dreams, 
fail unbeliever! 

I And leave me unto mine, if they he 
1 di earns, 

I 'rhat take such shapes before me, 

’ that I see them ; 

' These effable and ineffable impres- 
sions 

( )i the mysterious woild, that come 
i to me 

i I'hoin the elements of Fire and 
* Karth and Water, 

And the all-nourishing iCther! It 
I is wTitten, 

Look not on Nature, for her name 
is fatal ! 

j \'et there are Principl<‘s, that make 
I apparent 

'Hie images of iinapparcnt things, 

. And the iinjiression of vague char- 
acteis 

And visions most divine appear in 
ether. 

, So speak the Hrat les ; then whcrc- 
; fore fatal ? 

i I take this orange-bough, with its 
j five leaves, 

Fach equidistant cm the upright 
I stem ; 

j And I project them on a plane be* 
i low, 

j In the circumference of a circle 
1 drawn 

About a centre where the stein is 
planted, 

j And each still eejuidistant from the 
! other ; 

I As if a thread of gossamer were 
’ drawn 

I Down from eat h leaf, and fastened 
with a pin. 
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Now if from these five points a line 
be traced 

To each alternate point, we shall 
obtain 

The Pentagram, or SoIomon^s 
Pentangle, 

A charm against all witchcraft, and 
a sign, ^ 

Which on the banner of Antiochus 

Dro\'e back the fierce barbarians of 
the Noith, 

Demons esteemed, and gave the 
Syrian King 

The sacred name of Soter, or of 
Saviour. 

Thus Nature works mysteriously 
with man ; 

And from the Internal One, as from 
a centre, 

All things proceed, m fire, air, earth, 
and water, 

^Vnd all are subject to one law, 
which broken 

Even in a single point, is broken in 
all; 

Demons rush in, and chaos comes 
again. 

By this will 1 compel the stubborn 
spiiits 

That guaid the treasures, hid in 
caverns deep 

On Oerizim by U//i the High- 
Piiest, 

The ark and holy vessels, to leveal 

Their secret unto me, and to i cstore 

These precious things to the Sa- 
maritans. 

A mist is risingfrom the plain below 
me, 

And as 1 look the vapoius shape 
themselves 

Into strange liguics, as if unawares 

My lips had breathed the Tetra- 
grammaton, 

And from their graves, o’er all the 
battleliclds 


Of Armageddon, the long-ljuricd 
captains 

Had started, with then thousands, 
and ten thousands, 

And rushed together to renew their 
wars, 

Powerless, and weaponless, and 
without a sound ! 

Wake, Helen, from thy sleep ! The 
air grow s cold ; 

Let us go down. 

Helen {awaking). 0\so\Adi I were 
at home ! 

Swum. Thou sayest that 1 usurp 
another’s titles. 

In youth I saw the Wise Men of the 
P2ast, 

Magalath and Pangalath, and Sara- 
cen, 

Who follow'ccl the bright sUi, but 
home leturned 

lM)r fear of Herod by anothm wa>. 

O shining worlds above me! in w^Iut 
deep 

Recesses of your realms of mystei y 

Lies hidden now that star; and 
wheie arc they 

That brought the gifts of frank- 
incense and myrrh 
Helen. ThcNazarene still 
Simon. W'e ha\ e heard 

His name in many towns, but have 
not seen him. 

He flits befoic us; tarries not; is 
gone 

When we approath like something 
unsubslanlial, 

Made of the air, and fading into 
air. 

He is at Nazareth, he is at Nain, 

Or at the Lovely Village on the 
Lake, 

Or sailing on its waters. 

Helen. So say those 

Who do not wish to find him.^ 
Simon. ('an this be 

The King of Isiael, whom the Wise 
Men worslupi>cd ? 
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Or does he fear to meet me? It 
would seem so. 

We should soon learn which of us 
twain usuips 

The titles of the other, as thou 
sayest. 

(They go down,) 


THE THIRD PASSOVER. 

I 

THK ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM. 

The SYRO-PHa:NiciAN Woman 
iuid 7/67' Daughter on the ho use- 
top at Jerusalem, 

The Daughter (singing). 

Blind Bartimeus at the gates 
Of Jericho in darkness waits ; 

He hears the crowd ; he hears a 
breath 

Say : It is Christ of Nazareth ! 

And calls, in tones of agony, 

*lrj<roVf IXlrjcrou fie 1 

The thronging multitudes increase: 
Blind Bartimeus, hold thy peace ! 
But still, above the noisy crowd, 
The beggar’s cry is shrill and loud ; 
Until they say: He callcth thee ! 
Odperei, ifyetpm, <f><ov€t ert I 

Then saith the Christ, as silent 
stands 

The crowd : What wilt thou at my 
hands ? 

And he replies : 0,givc me light ! 
Rabbi, restore the blind man’s sight I 
And Jesus answers, '^YTraye* 

*H rrl<rTis crov (r(<r(Ji>K€ arc ! 


Yc that have eyes, yet cannot sec, 
In darkness and in misery, 

Recall those mighty Voices Three, 

*li]orov, i\tTj<r6v jie ! 

Gdpcrct, tyupaLYrrayc ! 

*H 7ri(rTis crov cr«Vw/c€ etc 1 


The Mother, Thy faith hath saved 
thee ! Ah, how true that is ! 

For I had faith; and when the 
Master came 

Into the coasts of Tyre and Si don, 
fleeing 

F rom those who sought to slay him, 
I went forth 

And ciied unto him, saying : Have 
mercy on me, 

0 Lord, thou Son of David 1 foi my 

daughter 

Is grievously tormented with a 
devil. 

But he passed on, and answ ered not 
a word. 

And his disciples said, beseeching 
him : 

Send her aw’ay ! She crieth after us ! 

And then the jVI aster answered them 
and said : 

1 am not sent but unto the lost sheep 

Of the House of Israel I Then I 

worshipped him, 

Saying : Loid, help me 1 And he 
answered me, 

It is not meet to take the children’s 
biead 

And cast it unto dogs ! Truth, Loid, 
I said ; 

And yet the dog s may eat 1 he c rumbs 
which fall 

From off their master’s table ; iwid 
he turned, 

And answered me ; and said to luc : 
() wwian, 

Great is thy faith ; then be it unto 
thee, 

Even as thou wilt. And from that 
very hour 

Thou wast made whole, my darling \ 
my delight I 

The Daughter, There came ui)on 
my dark and troubled mind 

A calm, as when the tumult of the city 

Suddenly ceases, and I lie and hear 

The silver trumpets of the Temple 
blowing 
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Their welcome to the Sabbath. Still 

I wonder 

That one who was so far au ay fi oin 
me, 

And could not see me, by his 
thought alone 

Had power to heal me. O that I 
could see him I 

y//6’ Mother^ I^crhaps thou wilt ; 
for I have brought thee here 
To keep the holy Passover, and lay 
Thine offering of thanksgiving on 
the altar. 

Thou mayst both see and hear him. 
Hark I 

Voices afm’ off. Hosanna 1 

The Daughter, A crowd comes 
pouring through the city gate 1 
O mother, look ! 

Voices m the st)ect. Hosanna to 
the Son 
Of David! 

7'hc Daughter, A gieat multitude 
of people 

Kills all the street; and riding on 
an ass 

Comes one of noble aspect, like a 
king ! 

The people spread their garments 
in the way, 

And scatter l)ranches of the palm- 
tiees ! 

Voices, Blessed 

Is he that rometh in the name of 
the Lord ! 

Hosanna in the highest ! 

( Hher Voices, Who i.s this ? 

Voiles, Jesus of Nazareth ! 

The Daughter, Mother, it is he ! 

Voices, Fie hath called Lazarus 
of Bethany 

Out of his grave, and raised him 
from the dead 1 
Hosanna in the highe.st ! 

Pharisees, Vc perceive 

That nothing wc prevail iJehoId, 
the world 

Is all gone after him ! 


71ic Ikiughtcr. \\ hat majesty, 

What power is in that careworn 
countenance I 

W'hat sw’eetncss, what compassion ! 
I no longer 

Wonder that he hath healed me ! 

Voiies, ^ i^eace in heaven, 

And glory in the highest ! 

J^irisees, Rabbi I Kabbi ! 

Rebuke thy followers ! 

Christus, Should they 

hold their peace 

'J'he very stones beneath us would 
cry out I 

77ie Daughter. Ail hath passed 
by me like a dream of wondci ! 

Jkit I have seen him, and have 
heard his voice, 

And I am satisfied ! 1 ask no moie I 
IL 

MU.OMO.V's lUmCH. 

UamalicllheSirihc. When Rah* 
ban Simeon,* upon whom be 
peace ! 

Taught in these Schoo!s,heboaslcd 
that his pen 

1 lad written no wor<i that he could 
call his own, 

But wlioily and always had been 
c()ns(‘(u*at(‘d 

To the (ranst ril/mg of the Law and 
Prophets. 

He usc*d to say, and never tiled of 
saying, 

'Phe world itself was built upon the 
Law. 

And ancient Hillel said, that who- 
soever 

( iains a good name, gains something 
for himself. 

But he w'ho gains a knowledge of 

^ the Law 

Cains everlasting life. And they 
.spake truly. 

(ireat is the \\ritteii Law; but 
greater still 
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The Unwritten, the Traditions of 
the Hide lb, 

The lovely words of Le\ ites, spoken 
first 

To Moses on the Mount, and 
handed dow n 

From mouth to mouth, in one 
unbroken sound 

And sequence of divine authoiity, 

The voire of (hxl resounding 
through the ages. 

The Written Law is water; the 
Unwritt(*n 

Is precious wine ; tin* Written Law 
is salt, 

'rhe Unwritten costly spice; the 
Written Law 

Is but the body; the Ihuvritten, 
the soul 

That quickens it, and makes it 
breathe and live. 

I c an renieinhcT, many yeais ago, 

A little briglu-eyrd sc hoollH^y, a 
mere stripling, 

Son of a ( laiilean ( arpenter, 

From Na/arrtli, I think, who <'anui 
one d«iy 

And sat here in the 'ieinple with 
tile Hi rilHis, 

ileaiing us speak, aiul asking many 
({uestions, 

And wc were all astonisiied at his 
quickness?. 

And when his mother came, and 
saiti : Heiiokl, 

I hy father and i have sought tin***, 
sorrowing ; 

He looked as one astonished, and 
ma<Ie answer : 

I low is it tiiat yc sought me ? Wist 
ye not 

'That I must be about my I* athcFs 
Inisiness? 

Often since then I see him here 
unmng us, 

dream I see him, with his up- 
raised face 


Intent and eager, and I often u onder 

Unto what manner of manhood he 
hath grown ! 

Perhaps a poor mechanic, like his 
father, 

Lost in his little Galilean village 

And toiling at Ins craft, to die un- 
known 

And be no more remembered among 
men. 

C. Vir/s/us (/>/ t/ie outer court). The 
Scribes and Pharisees sit in 
Moses’ seat ; 

All, therefoie, whatsoever they 
command you, 

Observe and do ; but follow not 
their works ; 

They say and do not. They bind 
heavy burdens 

And very grievous to be borne, and 
lay them 

Uj>on men’s shoulders, but they 
move them not 

With so much as a finger ! 

( Himtilit'l ( looking forth W ho is 
this 

Fxiiorting in the outer courts so 
h HU liy ? 

Christus. 'fheir works they do 
for to be seen of men : 

They m.ikc bioad theirphylacteries, 
and enlarge 

The bord«*rs of their garments, and 
they love 

I 'Phe u}i|}ermost rooms at feasts, and 
ilie chief scats 

i 1 n Synagogues, and greetings in the 
I markets, 

And to be c<dled of all men Kahbi, 

' Rabbi ! 

’ (tamu/iek It is that bud and 
turbulent Cblilean, 

That came here at the Feast of 
Dedication, 

And stirred the people up to break 
I the Law I 

Christus. W'oe unto you, yc 
Scribes and Pharisees, 
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Ye hypocrites I for ye shut uj> the 
kingdom 

Of heaven, and neither go ye in 
yourselves ! 

Nor suffer them that are entering 
to go in ! 

GamalicL How eag^cily the 
^ people throng and listen, 

As if his ribald ords u ere woi ds of 
wisdom 1 ' 

thrisinii. Woe unto you, ye i 
Scril^es and Pharisees, 

Ye hypocrites! for ye devour the j 
houses I 

Of widows, and for pretence >e 
make long prayers ; 

'rhereforc shall ye receive the more , 
damnation. 

Uamalui, This bniwlei is no , 
Jew, he is a vile 

Samaritan, and hath an umlean , 
spirit ! 

Chnstus, Woe unto )X)U, }'e 
StTi)>es and Pharisees, * 

Ye hypocrites ! ye compass sea ‘ 
and land , 

To make one proselyte, and when . 

he is made | 

Ye make him twofold more the 
child of hell 

Than you yourselves an* I 
O'amd/u/. i) iny father’s 

father I 

flillelof blessed memory, lK*ai and 
judge ! 

(Jiris/iis. Woe unto you, ye 
Scribes ami Pharisees, 

Ye hypocrites ! f<#r ye pay til lu* of 
mint, 

Of anbeami of cumin, and omit 
The weightier matters of the law 
of (iod, 

Judgment and faith and meu‘y ; 
and all these 

Ye ought to have done, nor have 
undone the others! 

UamaikL <) Kabban Simeon ! 
how must thy Ixmes 


Stir in their grave to hear such 
blasphemies ! 

ihrufiis, W'oc imlo you, ye 
Scribes and l^harisecs, 

Ye hypocrites ! for ye make clean 
and sweet 

The outside of the c up and of the 
platter, 

Hut they within are full of all excess ! 

Ga>naiiel. Patience of God ! 
canst thou endure so long ? 

Or art thou deaf, or gone upon a 
journey ? 

Christ us. Woe unto you, ye 
Scribes and Pharisees, 

Ye hypocrites ! for ye are very like 
To whited sepulchres, vhich indeed 
appear 

Beautiful outwaidly, but aie within 
Filled full of dead men’s bones and 
all iincleannesfa ! 

Gamalit'L Am I awake t Is this 
J erusalcm ? 

And aie these jews that throng and 
stare and listen ? 

{ 7in\s/us\ W’oe unto you, ye 
Scribes and Pharis(‘es, 

Vc hyjiocrites ! because ye build 
the tombs 

Of Prophets, and adorn the sepul- 
chres 

of righteous men, and say : it we 
ha<l lived 

\Vh(*n hv(‘d our lathers, we would 
not ha\ be(‘ni 

Partakt‘rs with llu‘m in the blood 

* ol Proph(‘ts. 

So y<‘ be witnesses unto yourselves, 
That ye art* <'hildren of them that 
killed the Prophets ! 

Fill y(‘ up then the measure of y<air 
fathers. 

* I send unto you Prophets and Wdsc 

1 Men, 

I Ami ScTibcs, ami some ye crucify, 
j and some 

Si'ourge in your Syiaigogues, and 
j persecute 
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From city to city ! that on you may 
come 

'rhe righteous blood that hath been 
bhcd on earth, 

From the blood of righteous Abel 
to the blood 

OfZaidiaiias, son of Barachias, 

Ve slew between the Temple and 
the altai ! 

(itvnallci, (), had I here iny 
subtle diale('ti< ian, 

My little vSaul of Tmsus, the tent- 
mukci, 

Whose \\it is sitarper than his 
needl(‘’s point, 

He would delight to foil this noisy 
wrangler ! 

CJi rictus* Jerusalem I Jerusa- 
lem 1 0 thfiti 

*rhut killcst the Frtjpiiets, and that 
stoncst them 

W'hii h arc sent unto thee, liow 
often would I 

Have gathere<l together thy < hiF 
(hen, a hen 

(Jathenih hei < hiekens underneath 
h<*i wing, 

And ye would not ! Behold, >oin 
house is left 

Fnto you d(‘MiLitte ! 

77/c Tins is a Bi of diet ! 

This is the. Christ that was to 
« tune I 

iHtmmhW, ^‘e fools ! 

Think ye, shall <;hrisi cumc out of 
(htlike ? 

Hi. 

i.uun, ts ir I ? 

t hrtsitt 0 t hie of you shall l^hray 
me. 

7‘/#c /Vv, //»4*o I Alt 1 ? 

f.ord, is tl I ; 

Ckristiis, t hie of the Twehe it i 

‘rhat dippeth vutfi me iu thn tbsh 
hh hand ; 


He shall betr<iy me. Lo, the Son 
of Man 

Goelh indeed as U is written of 
him ; 

But woe shall be unto that man by 
whom 

He is betrayed I Good were it for 
that man 

If he had ne’er been born I 
Judas Isiarwf, Lord, is it I ? 
(7i;h/us. Ay, thou hast said. 
And that thou docst, do quickly. 

I Judas 1st a fiat i^i’oiftj^i out). Ah, 

I woe is me I 

I ( 7instus, iVll ye shall be offended 
Because of me this night ; for it is 
wTitten * 

I Awake, ( > swoid, against my shep- 
herd ! Smite 

'Hie sliepherd, saith the laird of 
Hosts, ami scattered 
Shall he the sheep! Hut after I 
am risen 

I go before you into (ralilee. 

/VA7. (> Master! though all 

men shall be offended 
BiMattse «>f thee, yet will n<»i I be! 

{'hristus, Simon, 

Behold h<»w S.itan hiith tksired to 
have you, 

That he may sift you as one siilelh 
w'he.t! ! 

Uhither \ go thou isun^t not follow 
me*, 

Not now; hut thou iihalt hdlow 
me hereafter. 

Whereftire can 1 not 
follow thee ? I am ready 
To go witli thee to prison and to 
death. 

I Ckri^fus. Venly say I muothec, 
I this night, 

* Kre the c m k crow, tlmu shall tlcny 
' me ihrii e ! 

/VAv . I'hough I should die, yet 
will 1 mu deny thee*. 
t im'stuy. When first I sent you 
forth without a purse, 





Or scrip, or shoes, did ye lark any- 
thing ? 

The Disciples. Not anything. 

Chrisius. But he 

that hath a purse, 

Now let him take it, and likewise 
his scrip ; 

And he that hath no sword, let him 
go sell 

His clothes and buy one. That 
which hath been written 
Must be accomplished now: He 
hath poured out 

His soul even unto death ; he hath 
been numbered 

With the transgressors, and him- 
self hath borne ^ j 

The sin of many, and made intei- 
ccssion 1 

For the transgressors. And heio 
have an cmd 

The things concerning me. 

Peter. Behold, O Loul, 

Behold, here are two swords ! 

Chrisius, It is enoUKh, 


IV. 

THE (^ARBKN OF (JKTHSKMANK. 

Chrisius, M y spi ril is ex<’eeding 
sorrowful, 

Even unto <leath ! 'Farry y<^ here 
and watc li. 

(l/ej^ces ap/t/i.) 

Peter, Under this ancient olive- 
tree, that spreads 
Its broad centennial branches like 
a tent, 

ixt us He down and rest. 

M(/t, What are those torches 
That gUminer on Brook Kedron 
there l>elovv us ? 

Jtunus, It is some iiKuriage- 
feuHt ; the joyful maidens 
Go out to meet the bridegroom. 


Peiei, I am weaiy. 

The sti uggles of this day have over- 
come me. 

{They sleep,) 

Chrisius ( falling on his face). 
Father ! all things are possible 
to thee, — 

O let this cup pass from me! 
Nevertheless 

Not as I will, but as thou wilt, be 
done ! 

{Returning to the Disciples,) 
What ! could ye not watch with me 
for one houi ? 

0 wat('h and pray, that ye may 

enter not 

Into temptation. Foi the spirit 
indeed 

Is willing, but the flesh is weak ! 

John. Alas ! 

It is for sorrow that our eyes are. 
h(‘avy. 

1 see again the glimmer of those 

toiches 

Among the olives ; they are coming 
hither. 

James. Outside the garden wall 
the path divides ; 

Surely they come not hither, 

( 7 hey sleep again.) 
Chrisius {a\' before), O my 
Fathei ! 

If this cup may not pass away fiom 
me, 

E>ccept I drink of it, thy will be done. 
{Returning to the Disiiples.) 

Sleep on ; and take your rest I 
John. lieloved Master, 

Alas 1 we know not what to answer 
thee ! 

It is for sorrow that our eyes are 
heavy. 

Behold, the torchesnow encompass 
us, 

James, "rhey hut go alioul 
the garden wall, 
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Seeking for some one, or for some- 
thing lost. 

( They sleep againl) 

Christus (as before). If this cup 
may not pass away from me, 

Except I drinkof itjthy will be done. 

(Reitirning to the Disciples,) 

It is enough ! Behold, the Son of 
Man 

Hath been betrayed into the hands 
of sinners ! 

The hour is come. Rise up, let 
us be going ; 

For he that shall betray me is at 
hand. 

John, Ah me ! Sec, from his 
forehead, in the torchlight, 

Gieat drops of blood are falling to 
the ground ! 

Peter. What lights are these? 
What torches glare and glisten 

Upon the swords and armour of 
these men ? 

And there among tlicm Judas Is- 
cariot ! 

(Ne smites the serva7ii of the Jliyh- 
Priest with his swo^'d,) 

Chr'isius, Put up ih y sword i nt o 
its sheath ; for they 

That take the sword shall perish 
with the sword. 

The cup my Father hath given me 
to drink, 

Shall I not drink it ? Think’st thou 
that I cannot 

Pray to my Father, and that he 
shall give me 

More than twelve legions of angels 
presently ? 

Judas (to CVpdstus, hissi^ig hi7u). 
Hail, Master ! hail ! 

Chnstus. i^'riend, where- 

fore art thou come ? 

Whom seek ye ? 

Captain of the Temple, Jesus of 
Nazareth. 


Christus. I am he. 

Are ye come hither as against a 
thief. 

With swords and staves to take 
me ? When I daily 

Was with you in the Temple, ye 
stretched forth 

No hands to take me ! But this is 
your hour, 

And this the power of darkness. 
If ye seek 

Me only, let these others go their 
■way. 

(The Disciples depart. Chuistus 
is bound a7id led away, A cer- 
tam yoimg 7Uitn follmvs himy 
hiwrng a li}ien cloth cast about 
his body. They lay hold rf hioiy 
a 7 td the youfiy 77/cm flees fro/// 
the77i 7uxked.) 

V. 

TFIK PALACIC OP CAIAPHAS. 

/Pharisees, What do wc? dearly 
something must we do, 

For this man woikelh many 
miracles. 

( 'aiaphas, I am infonned that he 
is a mechanic ; 

A carpenter's son; a (haliiean 
peasant, 

Keeping disreputable company. 
PJuoisecs. The people say that 
here in Bethany 

ile hath raised up a certain 
Lazarus, 

Who had been dead three days. 
Caiaphas. ImptissiblcI 

There is nore.surrection oftlic dead; 

This Lazarus should be taken, and 
put to death 

As an impostor. If this Galilean 

Would be content to .stay in 
Cklilee, 

And preach in county towns, I 
snould not heed him. 
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But when he comes up to Jeiusalem 

Riding in triumph, ns i am in- 
formed, 

And drives the money-changeis 
from the Temple, 

That is another matter. 

Pharisees, If we thus 

Let him alone, all will believe on 
him, 

And then the Romans come and 
take away 

Our place and nation. 

Caiaphas, Ye know nothing 
at all. 

Simon Ben Camith, my great pie- 
decessor, 

On whom be peace! would have 
dealt presently 

With such a demagogue. I shall 
no less. 

The man must die. 1 )o ye consider 
not 

It is expedient th.it one man 
should die, 

Not the whole nation pcri.sli? W'hat 
is death ? 

It differeth from sleep but in dura- 
tion. 

We sleep and wake again ; an hour 
or two 

Later or earlier, and it matters not, 

And if we never wake it matteis not ; 

When we are in our graves we are 
at pca<'c, 

Nothing run wake us or <!isturl) 
us more. 

There is no resurrertum. 

Pharisees {aside). () most 
faithful 

Disciple of Hyreanus Maccabaeus, 

Will nothing but complete annihil- 
ation 

Comfort and satisfy thee ? 

( maphas. While ye are talking 

And plotting, and contriving how to 
take him, 

Fearing the people, and so doing 
naught, 


I, who fear not the people, have 
been acting ; 

Have “taken this Prophet, this 
young Nazarene, 

Who by Beelzebub the Prince of 
devils 

Casteth out devils, and doth raise 
the dead, 

That might as well be dead, and 
left in peace. 

Annas my father-in-law hath sent 
him hither. 

I hear the guard. Behold your 
Galilean I 

(Christus is brozighf in haund.) 

Scrva?if {in ihe 'nestibule). Why 
art thou up so late, my }>retty 
damsel ? 

Damsel , Why ait thou up so 
CMily, pretty man ’ 

It IS not cock-ciow yet, and ait 
thou Stirling ? 

Servant. What brings thee here? 

Damsel, W'hat 

brings the re.st of > ou ? 

Senuail, (ome here and warm 
thy hands. 

Damsel [io /*eier). Art thou 
not also 

One of this man’s disciples ? 

/Uie?‘, I am not. 

Damsel, Now surely thou art 
also one of llu^m ; 

'fhou ait a ( hUilean, and thy .spee< h 

Bewiayeth thee. 

Peler, Woman, 1 know him ma ' 

Caiaphas {la Chrislus^ in the 
Jllitll). Who art thou ? lell u.s 
plainly of thyself 

And of thy <ioctnncs, and of thy 
di.sciples. 

Christas, Lo, I have spok<‘n 
openly to the world ; 

I have taught ever in the Syna- 
gogue, 

And in the Temple, where the Jews 
resort ; 
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divine 


In secret have said nothing. 
Wherefore then 

Askest thou me of this ? Ask them 
that heard me 

What I have said to them. Behold, 
they know 
What I have said I 

Officer {striking Jiim), What, 
fellow ! answerest thou 
The High- Priest so ? 

Christus, If I have spoken evil. 
Bear witness of the evil ; but if well, 
Why smitest thou me ? 

Caiapha^, Where are the 

witnesses ? 

Let them say what they know. 

The two False Witnesses. \\ e 
heard him say : 

I will destroy this Temjde made 
with hands, 

And will within three days build 
up another 
Made without hands. 

Scribes and Phit?isees. Ho is 
overwhelmed with sliaine 
And cannot answer ^ 

Caiaphas, Dost thou answer 
nothing ? 

What is this thing they witness 
here against thee ? 

Scribes and Pharisees. He holds 
his peace. 

Caiaphas. Tell us, art thou the 
Christ ? 

I do adjure thee by the living ( lod, 
Tell us, art thou indeed the Christ ? 

Christus. I am. 

Hereafter shall ye see the Son of 
Man 

Sit on the right hand of the power 
of Crod, 

And come in clouds of heaven ! 

Caiaphas (rending hi^ t lathes). 
It is enough. 

He hath spoken blasphemy I What 
further need 

Have we of witnesses? Now ye 
have heard 


His blasphemy. What think ye? 
Is he guilty? 

Scribes a7id Pharisees. Guilty of 
death ! 

Kinsmaft of MalcJna (to Peter, 
in the vestibule), Sui'ely I know 
thy face ; 

Did I not see thee in the garden 
with him ? 

Peter. How couldst thou see me ? 
I swear unto thee 

I do not know this man of whom 
ye speak ! 

( The coi k crowsi) 

H.irk ! the cork crows ! That 
sorrowful paU; face 

Seeks for me in the crowd, and 
looks at me, 

As if he would remind me of those 
words : 

Ere the cock crow thou shalt deny 
me thrice ! 

{(iaes out weeping. Christits is 
blindfolded and buffeted. ) 

A n Off'it er {strlklni^ him with his 
palm). Prophesy unto us, thou 
Clirist, thou Prophet ! 

Who is it smote thee ? 

Caiaphas. Lead him unto Pilate ! 


VL 

RONTitrs i>n,Am 

Pilate, Wholly incomprehensible 
to me, 

Vainglorious, obstinate, and given 

up 

To unintelligible old traditions, 

And proud and .self-<amceited are 
these J ews 1 

Not long ago, I marched the legions 
down 
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From Caesarea to their winter- 
quarters 

Here in Jerusalem, with the effigies 

Of Caesar on their ensigns, and a 
tumult 

Arose among these Jews, because 
their Law 

Forbids the making of all images ’ 

They threw themselves upon the 
ground with wild 

Expostulations, bared their necks, 
and cried 

That they would sooner die than 
have their Law 

Infringed in any manner: as if 
Nunfa 

Were not as great as Moses, and 
the Laws 

Of the Twelve Tahlesastheir Penta- 
teuch ! 

And then, again, when I desiied to 
span 

Their valley with an aqueduct, and 
bring 

A rushing river in to wash the city 

And its inhabitants,* they all re- 
belled 

As if they had been herds of un- 
washed swine ! 

Thousands and thousands of them 
got together 

And raised so great aclamour round 
my doors, 

That, fearing violent outbreak, I 
desisted, 

And left them to their wallowing in 
the mire. j 

And now here comes the reverend 
Sanhedrim j 

Of lawyers, priests, and Scribes and i 
Pharisees, 

Like old and toothless mastiffs, that 
can bark^ 

But cannot bite, howling their ac- 
cusations 

Against a mild enthusiast, who hath 
preached 


I know not what new doctrine, being 
King 

Of some vague kingdom in the other 
woild, 

That hath no more to do with Rome 
and Caesar 

Than I have with the patriarch 
Abraham ! 

Finding this man to be a Gali- 
lean, 

I sent him straight to Herod, and I 
hope 

That is the last of it ; but if it be 
not, 

I still have power to pardon and 
release him, 

As is the custom at the Passover, 

And so accommodate the matter 
smoothly, 

Seeming to yield to them, yet saving 
him ; 

A prudent and sagacious policy 

For Roman Governors in the 
Provinces. 

Incomprehensible, fanatic people I 

Ye have a God, who seeineth likti 
yourselves 

I Incomprehensible, dwelling apart, 

Majestic, cloud - encompassed, 
clothed in darkness ! 

One whom ye fear, but love not ; 
yet ye have 

No Goddesses to soften your stern 
lives, 

And make you tender unto human 
weakness, 

While we of Rome have every where 
around us^ 

Our amiable divinities, that haunt 

The woodlands, and the waters, 
and frequent 

Our households, with their sweet 
and gracious presence I 

I will go in, and while these JeNvs 
are wrangling, 

Read my Ovidius on the Ait of 
Love. 
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VII. 

BARABBAS IN PRISON. 

Bar abbas {to his fellow-prhoners'). 

Barabbas is my name, 

Barabbas, the Son of Shame, 

Is the meaning I suppose ; 

I 'm no better than the best, 

And whether worse than the rest 
Of my fellow-men, who knows ? 

I was once, to say it in brief, 

A highwayman, a lobber chief. 

In the open light of day. 

So much I am free to confess ; 

But all men, more or less, 

Are robbers in their way. 

From my cavern in the crags, 
From my lair of leaves and flags, 

I could sec, like ants, belou , 

The camels with their load 
Of merchandise, on the roa<l 
That leadeth to Jericho. 

And I struck them unaware, 

As an eagle from the air 
Drops down upon bird or beast ; 
And I had my heart’s desire 
Ofthe merchants of Sidon and Tyre, 
And Damascus and the East. 

But it is not for that I fear ; 
it is not for that I am here 
In these iron fetters bound ; 
Sedition 1 that is the ^'ord 
That Pontius Pilate heard, 

And he iiketh not the soun<l. 

What, think ye, would he care 
For a Jew slain here or there, 

Or a plundered caravan ? 

But Caesar ah, that is a crime, 
To the uttermost end of time 
Shall not be forgiven to man. 


Therefore w'as Herod wroth 
With Matthias Margalnth, 

And burned liim for a show ! 
Theiefore hiswiath did smite 
Judas the Gaulonite, 

And his followers, as ye know. 

For that cause, and no more, 

Am I here, as I said before ; 

For one unlucky night 
Jucundus, the captain of horse, 
Was upon us with all his force, 
And I was caught in the fight. 

I might have fled with the rest, 
But my (iagg{‘r was in the breast 
Of a Rom.m equeny ; 

As we tolled there in the street, 
'fhey bound me, hands an<l feet ; 
And this is the end of me. 

Who cares for death ? N (»t ! ! 

A thousand times I would die, 
Rather than suffer wionjf I 
Already those women of nun«* 
Aremixingthe myrrh and the vvine ; 
I shall not be with you hmg. 


VIII. 

Pilate {OH the 7U\e//a/et/ /W'r- 
///e/it in pant af hi ^ 

Vc have or<mght unto me this 
man, us one 

Who doth pervert the {HftTple ; anti 
behola i 

I have examined him, and found no 
fault 

Touching llte things wheieof ye do 
at cuse him. 

No, nor yet Uerod ; for I sent you 
to him, 

And nothin)^ w»orihy id tleaih he 
fmdeth m him. 

Ye have a custom at the Pasitover, 

That one condemned to death »hali 
be released. 
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Whom will ye, then, that I i elease 
to you ? 

Jesus Barabbas, called the Son of 
Shame, 

Or Jesus, son of Joseph, called the 
Christ ? 

Th& People (shouting). Not this 
man, but Barabbas ! 

Pilate. What then will ye 

That I should do with him that is 
called Christ ? 

7'he People. Crucify him ! 

Pilate, Why, what 

evil hath he done ? 

Lo, I have found no cause of death 
in him ; 

I will chastise him, and then let 
him go. 

The People (more vehemently). 
Crucify him ! crucify him ! 

A Messenger (to Pilate). Thy 
wife sends 

This message to thee : Have thou 
nought to do 

With that just man ; for I thi.s day 
in dreams 

I lave suffered many things because 
of him. 

Pilate (aside). The Gods speak 
to us in our dreams ! 1 tremble 

At what I have to do ! O Claudia, 

How shall i save him? Yet one 
effort more, 

Or he must perish ! 

( Washes his hands before them.) 

I am innocent 

Of the blood of this just poison; 
see ye to it ! 

The People, Let his blood be 
on us and on our children ! 

Voices {within the Palace), Put 
on thy royal robes; put on 
thy crown, 

And take thy sceptre I I lail, thou 
King of the Jews I 

Pilate, I bring him forth to you, 
that ye may know 


I find no fault m him. Behold the 
man I 

(Christus is led iriy with the 

purple robe and crown of therm.) 

Chief Priests and Officers. Cru- 
cify him 1 crucify him 1 

Pilate. Take ye him ; 

I find no fault in him. 

Chief Priests We have a Law, 

And by our Law he ought to die ; 
because 

He made himself to be the Son of 
God. 

Pilate (aside). Ah ! there are 
Sons of God, and demi-gods 

More than ye know, ye ignorant 
High- Priests ! 

(To CHRIbTUS.) 

Whence art thou ? 

(hief Priests. Ciucify him! 
crucify him ! 

Pilate (to Christus), Dost thou 
not answer me ? Dost thou 
not know 

That I have power enough to cru- 
cify thee ? 

That 1 have also power to set thee 
free ? 

Christus. Thou couldest have 
no power at all against me 

Except that it were given thee 
from above ; 

Theiefore hath he that .sent me 
unto thee 

The greater sin. 

Chief J*ricsts, If thou let this 
man go 

Thou art not Caesar’s friend. For 
whosoever 

Maketh^ himself a King speaks 
against Cmsar, 

IHlate, Ye jews, behold your 
King ! 

Chief Priests, Away with him! 

Crucify him ! 

Pilate. Shall I crucify your 
King? 
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I kief Pnesis, We have no Kinj( 
but Caesar ! 

Pilaie^ Take him, then, 

Take him, ye cruel and bloodthirsty 
Priests, 

More merciless than the plebeian 
mob, 

Who pity and spare the fainting 
gladiator 

Blood-stained in Roman ainphi- 
thcaties,-- 

Take him,. and cmcify him if ye will ; 

But if the immortal (lods do evei 
mingle 

With the affairs of mortals, whu h 
I doubt not, 

And hold the attribute of justice 
dear, 

They will commission the Ku- 
mcnides 

To scatter you to the four winds of 
heaven, 

Exacting tear for tear, nn<i blood | 
for blood, ' 

Here, take yc this inscription, 
Priests, and nail it . . 1 

Upon tlie f loss, .ibove ytnir victinPs 
head : ^ i 

Jesus of N juareth, King of the Jews, i 

CVm;f Prh'sf^. Nay, we cntr<‘at ! , 
write not4hc King of the Jews; j 

But that he said.* I am the King i 
of the Jews! 

Pfiaie, Enough, What I have 
written, 1 have written 1 


IX. 

ACKhPAMA. 

Judas Lost! lost! for 

ever lost ! f have ludrayed 
The innocent blood! O <iod! if 
thou art love, 

Why didst thou leave in(‘ nakctl to 
the tempter? • 

Why didst thou not commission 
thy swift lightning | 


To strike me dead? oi why did 
I not perish 

With those by Heiod .slain, the 
innocent children ^ 

Who went with playthings in their 
little hands, 

I nto the darkness of the other wwld, 

As if to bed? Or wherefore was 
I born, 

If thou in thy foreknowledge didst 
perceive 

All that 1 am, and all that I must be? 

I know I am not generous, am not 
gentle 

Like other men ; but I have tried 
to be, 

And I have failed, I thought by 
following Him, 

I should grow like him ; but the 
unclean spirit 

I’hat from my childhood up hath 
tortured me 

Hath been too running and loo 
strong for me. 

Am 1 to blame for this ? Am I to 
blame 

I^ecause I cannot love, and ne'<T 
have known 

The love of woman or the hive of 
children ? 

It is a curse and a fatality, 

A mark, that hath l>een s<*t upn my 
forehead, 

That none shall slay me, for it wen^ 
a mercy 

That I were dead, or never h.ul 
been bom. 

Too late ! too late ! I .shall not nee 
him more 

Among the living. I’hat sweet, 
patient fa<‘e 

Will never more ridmke me, nor 
those lips 

Kepttat the words: ()m: of you 
hhall betray me ! 

It stung me int<j madness. How 
I loved, 
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Yet hated him ! But in the other 
world ! 

I will be there before him, and will 
wait 

Until he comes, and fall down on 
my knees 

And kiss his feet, imploring pardon, 
pardon ! 

I heard him say : All sins shall be 
forgiven, 

Except the sin against the Holy 
Ghost. 

That shall not be forgiven in this 
world, 

Nor in the world to come. Is that 
my sin ? 

I lave I offended so there is no hope 

Here nor hereafter? That I soon 
shall know. 

O Ciod, have mercy ! Christ have 
mercy on me 1 

iThrouus himself headlong from 
ike dm 


X. 

'J'HK THREE CROSSES. 

ManahctHi the lissenian. Three 
crosses in this noonday night 
uplifted, 

Three human figures, that in mor- 
tal pain 

(ileam white against the super- 
natural darkness ; 

Two thieves, that writhe in torture, 
and between them 

'rhe suffering Messiah, the son of 
Joseph, 

Ay, the Messiah Triumphant, stm 
of David 1 

A crown of thorns on that dis- 
honoured head I 

Those lianda that healed the sick 
now pierced with nails, 


Those feet that wandered homeless 
th rough the world 

Now crossed and bleeding, and at 
rest for ever ! 

And the three faithful Maries, over- 
whelmed 

By this great sorrow, kneeling, 
praying, weeping ! 

O Joseph Caiaphas, thou great 
High- Priest, 

How wilt thou answer for this deed 
of blood ? 

Scribes and Elders, Thou that 
destroyest the Temple, and 
dost build it 

In three days, save thyself ; and if 
thou be 

The Son of God, come down now 
from the cross. 

Chief Prtesh. Others he saved, 
himself he cannot save ! 

Let Christ the King of Israel 
des( end, 

That we may see and believe I 

Scribes and Elders, In (Jod he 
trusted ; 

Let him deliver him, if he will have 
him, 

And we will then believe. 

Chrislus, Father ! foigive them ; 

They know not what they do. 

77ie Impeniient Thitf, If thou 
be Christ, 

O save thyself and us ! 

77ic Penitent 1 'htef Kcmembe r 
me, 

Lord, when thou comest into thine 
own kingdom. 

C liristus. This day shalt thou be 
with me in Paradise. 

Alanahem, Golgotha I Golgotha! 
O the pain and darkness I 

( ) the uplifted cross, that shall for 
ever 

Shine through the darkness, and 
shall concjucr pain 

By the triumphant memory of this 
hour ! 
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Simon Magids, O Nazarene I I 
find thee here at last ! 

Thou art no more a phantom unto 
me i 

This is the end of one who called 
himself 

The Son of God ! Such is the fate 
of those 

Who preach new doctrines. ’Tis not 
what be did, 

But what he said, hath brought him 
unto this. 

I will speak evil of no dignitaries. 

This is my hour of triumph, Naza- 
rene I 

7 ho Young Ruler, Th is is the end 
of him who said to me : 

Sell that thou hast, and give unto 
the poor \ 

This is the treasure in heaven he 
promised me ! 

Chrislus, Eiot^ Elol^ lama mi- 
baiihani ! 

A Soldier \prcpa>tnv, the hyi.sop). 
He ealleth for IGias I 

Another, Nay, let he I 

See if Klia.s now will conic to sa\e 
him ! 

( hrhius, 1 thirst. 

A Soldier, (iiv<; him the 

wormwood i 

Christ us {with a loud c;/, Inno-* 
ing his head), U is finished 1 


XL 

THK MAH IKK 

Mafg Magda/ene, We have 
arisen early, yet the sun 

Overtakes us ere we reach the 
sepulchre, 

To wrap the body of our blessed 
Lorti 

With our sweet spit es. 

Maty^ mother of fames, Lo, thi.H 
is the garden. 


And yonder is the sepulchre. But 
who 

Shall roll away the stone for us to 
enter ? 

Mary Magdalene, It hath been 
rolled away ! The sepulchre 

Is open 1 Ah, who hath been here 
before us, 

When we rose early, wishing to be 
first ? 

Mary, mother of fames, I am 
affi ighted ! 

Man' A/agalene, Hush! I will 
stoop down 

And look wuthin. There is a young 
man sitting 

On the right side, clothed in a long 
white garment ! 

it is an angel ! 

'fhe Angel, Fear not; ye arc 
.seeking 

Je.su.s of Nazareth, which was cruci- 
fied. 

Why do ye s(‘(‘k the living among 
the dead ? 

1 1 e is no longer lici t* ; he is ai isen ! 

<‘ome see the placet wlutre the I.ord 
lay ! Remember 

How he spake unto you in Galilee, 

Saying ; The Hon of Man must be 
delivered 

Into the hands of sinful men ; by 
theni 

Be crucified, and the third day rise 
again ! 

But go your way, and say to his 
disciples, 

He goeth licfore you into ( Jalilee ; 

There shall ye see him as he saitl to 
you. 

Ala^y^ mother of James, I will 
go .swiftly for them. 

Mary Magdalene { alone,, Jccc/- 
ing\, * They have taken 

My Lord away from me, and now 
I know not 

Where they have laid him I Who is 
there to tell me ? 
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This is the gardener. Surely he 
must know, 

Christus, Woman, why weepest 
thou ? Whom seekcst thou ? 

Mary Ma^-dale/fe. They have 
taken my Lord away ; I cannot 
find him, 

O Sir, if thou have borne him hence, 
I pray thee 

Tell me where thou hast laid him. 

Christus, Mary ! 

Mary Magdalene^ Rabboni I 


XIL 

THE SKA OF GALILEE. 

Nathanael {in the ship). All is 
now ended. 

John, Nay, he is arisen. 

I ran unto the tomb, and stooping 
down 

Looked in, and saw the linen grave- 
clothes lying, 

Yet dared not enter. 

Peter. I went in, and saw 

The napkin that had been about 
his head, 

Not lying with the other linen 
clothes, 

!^ut wrapped together in a separate 
place. 

Thomas, And I have seen him. 
I have seen the print 

Of nails upon his hands, and thrust 
my hands 

Into his side, I know he is arisen ; 

iiut where are now the kingdom 
and the glory 

I“le promised unto us ? We have all 
dreamed 

That we were princes, and we wake 
to find 

We are but fishermen, 

Peter, Who should have been 

Fishers of men I 




John, ^ We have come back 
again 

To the old life, the peaceful life, 
among 

The white towns of the (ialilean 
lake. 

Petty, They seem to me like 
silent sepulchres 

In the gray light of morning 1 The 
old life, — 

Yea, the old life 1 for we have toiled 
all night 

And have caught nothing, 

John, Do ye see a man 

Standing upon the beach and 
beckoning ? 

’Tis like an apparition. He hath 
kindled 

A fire of coals, and seems to wait 
for us. 

He calleth. 

Ch7 i ^tiis ( f7 om the shore) . Chi I- 
dren, have ye any meat ? 

Peter. ^ Alas I we have caught 
nothing. 

Christus. (*ast the net 

On the right side of the ship, and 
ye shall find. 

Peter, flow that reminds me of 
the days gone by, 

And one who said : Launch out 
into the deep, 

And cast your nets I 

Nathanael. We have but let 
them down 

And they aie filled, .so that we can- 
not draw them I 

John, It IS the Lord ! 

Peter (girding his JishePs coat 
about him). He said : When 
I am risen 

I will go before you into Oalilee ! 

(/A? casts himself into the lake.) 

John, There is no fear in love ; 
for perfect love 

Casteth out fear. Now then, if yc 
are men, 
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Put forth your strength ; we are not 
far from shore ; 

The net is heavy, but breaks not. 
All is safe. 

/ ( m the shof e ) . Dear Loi d ! 

I heard thy voice and could not 
wait. 

Let me behold thy face, and kiss 
thy feet ! 

I'hou art not tiead, thou iivest ! 
Again I see thee. 

Pardon, dear Lord I I am a sinful 
imin ; 

I liave denied thee thnee. Ila\e 
inert y on me I 

The Others to iand], 

i)(Mr Lord! stay with us 1 
i heer us ! ioinfoit ns ! 

L<) ! we again have found thee ’ 
Leave m not ! 

Chrtsttu. Hring hither the tish 
that ye have r'aught, 

And * ome and eat. 

Johfu ihdifdd ! hebreaketh bread 
As he was wont. From lus i‘wn 
hles-a'd hanils 
Again we take it, 

( hfisttiS, Simon, son of jonas, 
laivesl ttum me more than these 
others ? 

/V/m \i\u 

Mores Lt>rd, than *dl men; euui 
more than ihw. 

Thou k«(jwc»t that i love tiree. 
C/trhtta» Fee«i my lamlrs. i 
Thtmuu [iiikk ). I Lw more tlian 
wt* d<» ? ! le remainelh mcr 

Sttlf-r oufident amt Ixundfui ,u be- 
foi<% 

Nothing will < ore him. 

Chrnt$4u Smum, son ui Jon, is, 
Lovest thmi me ? 

/V4v. \ea,ileare4 l.oid, 

I love thee. 

Thou knowesl that 1 ha e the*’ 
i 'hpisiiit, l-eetlmy shei 

7hmms (amku Again, the self- 
same que»tiori| and the answer 


Repeated with more vehemence. 

Can the Master 
Doubt if we love him ? 

Christiis, Simon, son of Jonas, 
Lovest thou me ? 

Peter {^irrieved). Dear Lord! thou 
knowest all things. 

Thou know est that 1 love thee. 

( dui.stus. Feed my shcej). 

When thou w^ast young thou gird- 
edst thyself, andw’ulkedst 
Whither thou wouldst ; but w’hen 
thou shah he old, 

Hiou shall stietch forth thy hands, 
arui othei num 

Shall gird and (any thee whithci 
thou wouldst not. 

I' oihrw thou me I 
fohn o/.oV4’i. It is a prophecy 

( d‘ what death he shall die. 

Teier [pointing to John), Tell 
me, < > Lord, 

And what shall this man do? 

Christ ns. And if I will 

He tarry till 1 ( ome, what is it to 
thee ? 

1 ‘ oilow tiron me I 
/V/(7, Vea, I will f(»llow thee, dear 
Lord .md Master! 

Will follow* thee through fasting 
and temptation, 

'I hrongh all thine agfU’.y ami Idoinly 
sweat, 

'i'hy i r<Hs and passion, even unto 
death ! 


EPILOGUE. 

tiVMhum M Ai'OMoiamtM. 

tVtti, i IwdieM? m (khI the 
f aiher Almighty ; 

Jo/tn. Maker or He.iven ami 
Karih ; 

James, And m jemn Christ hh 
only bon, our Lord ; 






^ptfogue. 


Andrew, Who was conceived by 
the Holy Ghost, born of the 
Virgin Mary ; 

Philip. Suffered under Pontius 
Pilate, was crucified, dead and 
buried ; 

Thovias. And the third day 
he rose again from the 
dead ; 

Bartholomew, He ascended into 
Heaven, and sitteth on the right 
hand of God, the Father Al- 
mighty ; 


Matthew. From thence he shall 
come to judge the quick and 
the dead. 

James t ike liOn of Alfkeus, I be- 
lieve in the Holy Ghost ; the 
holy Catholic Church ; 

Simon Ae/otes,.The communion 
of Saints ; the forgiveness of 
sins ; 

Jnde. The resurrection of the 
body ; 

Matthias, And the Life Everlast- 
ing. 





A room in ihc ( \mvcnt of Flora in Qtlalria, 

JoaMm. Tht* win<i ih rising ; it ’ The world that lies unseen below 
seizes and shakes In daikncss and in mystery. 

The doors and window-blinds^ and , I lore in the Spirit, in the vast 
makes > Kmhra<'e of (Jod’s encircling arm, 

Mysterirms moanings in the halls ; ! Am I uplifted from all harm ; 

'riuM oincnt-chinmcys seem almost I The world seems something far 
'fhe trumpets of some hcavcmly « away, 

host, . Something lielonging to the Vast, 

Setting its watch upon our walls ! ' A hostelry, a peasant’s farm, 

W here it lisK'th, then* it hloweth ; That kalge'd me for a night or day, 
W'c hear the sound, hut no man In whidi I care not to remain, 
know<*th Nor, having hdt, to see again. 

Wheiue it tometh or whither it 

goeth, ! 'rhus, in the hollow of (iod’s hand 

And tlms it is with the Holy < Jhost. I dwelt on .sa<,red Tabor’s height, 
<) breath of (iod ! <> my delight When as a simple acolyte 
In many a vigil td the night, I I journeyed U»the Holy Land, 

Like the great voice in Patinos' A pilgrim for my Master’s sake, 
heard And saw tlui (Jalilean l^tke, 

By John, the Lvangelistofthe WonI, And walked through many a village 

I near theehehmd me saying: White street 

In a book the things that thou hast *rhai om e hatl echoeil to his feet. 

seen, *l‘here hist 1 heard the great com- 

The things that are, and that have mand, 

lieeii, ! The voi< e behind me saying : Write ! 

And the things that shall lu-reafter And Huddenly tny soul bec ame 
!>c ! Ilhimineci by a ffash of flame, 

This t‘onvem, on the un ky < lest That left imprinted on iny thought 
Of the t'alabrian hills, to me The image I in vain had sought, 

A Patinos is wherein I lesi ; And which for ever shall remain ; 

While round aknu me like a sea As somtuiincs from these windows 
The white mists roll, and overflow Idgh, 
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Gazing at midnight on the sky 
Black with a stonn of wind and ram, 

I have beheld a sudden glare 

Of lightnmglaythe landscape bare, 
With tower and town and hill and 
plain 

Distinct, and burnt into my brain, 
Never to be effaced again I 
And I have written. These volumes 
three, 

The Apocalypse, the Harmony 
Of the Sacred Scriptures, new and 
old, 

And the Psalter with Ten Strings, 
enfold 

Within their pages, all and each, 
The Kternal Gospel that I teach. 
Well I remember the Kingdom of 
Heaven 

Plath been likened to a little leaven 
Hidden in two measuies of meal, 
Until it leavened the whole mass ; 
So likewise will it come to pass 
With the doctrine that I here con- 
ceal* 

Open and manifest to me 
The truth appears, and must be told: 
All'sacrcd mysteries arc threefold ; 
I'hrce Persons in the Trinity, 
Three Ages of Humanity, 

And Holy Scriptures likewibc'rhrec. 
Of Fear, of Wisdom, and of Love; 
For Wisdom that begins in Fear 
F^ndeth in Love ; the atmosphere 
In which the soul delights to be, 
And finds that perfect liberty 
Which cometh only from above. 

In the first Age, the early prime 
And dawn of all historic time, 

The Father reigned ; and face to 
face 

He spake with the primeval race. 
Bright Angels on his errands sent, 
Sat with the patriarch in his tent ; 

I I is prophets thundered in the street; 
His lightnings flashed, his hail- 
storms lieut ; 


i In tempest and in cloud he came, 
j In earthquake and in flood and 
I flame ! 

{ The fear of God is in his Book ; 

! The pages of the Pentateuch 
Are full of the terror of his name. 

Then reigned the Son; his Covenant 
Was peace on earth, good-will to 
man ; 

With him the reign of Law began. 
He was the Wisdom and the Word, 
And sent his Angels Ministrant, 
Unterrified and undeterred, 

To rescue souls forlorn and lost. 
The troubled, tempted, tempest- 
tost, 

To heal, to comfort, and to teach, 
j The fiery tongues of Pentecost 
I His symbols were, that they should 
j preach 

In every foim of human speech, 
Fiom continent to continent. 

He is the Light Divine, whose rays 
Across the thousand years un.spent 
Shine through the darkness of our 
days, 

And touch with their celestial fires 
Our churches and our convent 
spires. 

His i5ook is the New Testament. 
These Ages now arc of the Past ; 
And the 'Fhird Age begins at last. 
The i ommg of the I loly Ghost, 

The reign of Grace, the reign (ff 
Love, 

lirightens the mountain-tops above, 
And the dark outline of the coast. 
Already the whole land is white 
Witli convent walls, as if by night 
A snow had fallen on hilhind height I 
Already from the streets and marts 
( )f town and traffic, and low cares, 
Men climb the consecrated stairs 
With weary feet, and bleeding 
hearts ; 

And leave the world and its delights, 
Its passions, struggles, and de- 
spairs, 
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For contemplation and for prayers 
In cloister-cells of Camobites. 

Kternal benedictions rest 
Upon thy name, Saint Benedict ! 
Founder of convents in the West, 
Who built on Mount Cassino’s crest, 
In the Land of Labour, thme eagle's 
nest ! 

May I be found not dereli{‘t 
In aught of faith or godly fear, 
ff I have written, in many a p.ige, 
The (iospel ()f the coining age, 

The KternalOospel men shall hear. 
i) may I live lesemblinglhee, 

And die at last as thou hast died ; 
So that hereafter men may sec, 
Within the choir, a form of air, 
Standing with anns outstretched in 
prayer, 

As one that hath been crucihed ! 


My work is finished; I am strong 

In faith and hope and charity ; 

For I have written the things I see, 

The t hings that have been and shall 
be, 

Conscious of right, nor fearing 
wi ong ; 

Because I am in love with Love, 

I And the sole thing I hate is Plate ; 

For Hate is death; and Love is 
life, 

A a splendour from above ; 

Ami Hate, a never-ending strife, 

A smoke, a blackness from the 
abyss 

Wdiere unclean serpents coil and 
hiss ! 

Love is the Holy (‘rhost within ; 

Hate, tlic unpardonable sin I 

Who preaches otherwise than this, 

Betrays his Master with a kiss i 
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L 

THE WORKSHOP OF HK- 
PHiESTUS. 

Hephcpstus {sta7uHng before the 
statue of I^ANDORA). 

Not fashioned out of gold, like 
lleia^s throne, 

Nor fojged of iron like the thunder- 
bolts 

Of y^eus omnipotent, or other works 

Wrought by my hands at Lemnos 
or Olympus, 

But moulded in soft clay, that un- 
resisting 

Yields itself to the touch, this lovely 
form 

Before me stands, pei-fe(’t in every 
part. 

Not Aphrodite’s self appeared more 
fair, 

When hrst upwafted by caressing 
winds 

She t‘;une to high Olympus, and 
the gods 

Paid homage to her beauty- 'rhus 
her hair 

Was cinctured ; thus her floating 
drapery 

Was like a cloud about her, and her 
face 

Was radiant with the sunshine and 
the sea. 

The Voice of Zeus. 

Is thy work <loiie, I iephiestus ? 


Heph, It is finished ! 

The Voice, 

Not finished till I breathe the breath 
of life 

Into her nostrils, and she moves 
and speaks. 

Ileph. 

Will she become immortal like our- 
selves ? 

The Voice, 

The form that thou hast fashioned 
out of clay 

Is of the earth and mortal ; but the 
spirit, 

'fhe life, the exhalation of my 
breath, 

Ls of diviner essence and immortal. 

The gods shall shower on her their 
benefactions, 

She shall possess all gifts ; the gift 
of song, 

'Fhe gift of eloquence, the gift of 
beauty, 

I'he fascination and the nameless 
charm 

'I’hat shall lead all men captive. 

Ileph Wherefore ? wherefore ? 
iA wind shakes the house,) 

I heard the rushing of a mighty 
wind 

'I'hrough all the halls an<l (Lambets 
of my house 1 

Her parted lips inhale it, and her 
bosom 
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Heaves with the inspiration. As 
a reed 

Beside a river in the rippling cur- 
rent 

Bends to and fro, she l^ows or lifts 
her head. 

She gazes rountl about as if 
amazed ; 

She is alive ; she breathes, but yet 
she speaks not 1 

(Pandora descends from ihe I 
fedestaL\ 

CHORTTS OF THE <;RACKS. 

T n the workshop of 1 1 eplurst us 
\^1iat is this I see ? 1 

Have the GodstcHour increased us i 
Who were only three ? ; 

Beautiful in form and feature, i 
Lovely as the day, i 

('an thcTC be so fair a creature j 
l-'ormed of common <-lay ? j 

ThaUiU i 

i ) sweet, pale face ! G lovelyeye.s uf , 
azure, i 

dear as the waters of a brook j 
that run j 

Limpid an<i laughing iiuhe sum- 
mer sun I j 

O golden hair that like a miserS i 
treasure i 

In its abundance overflows the | 
measure ! , | 

0 graceful form, that oitjudlike ' 
fh)ateHt on 

With the soft, undulating gait u( 
one 

Who moveth as if nnaion were a 
pleasurt' I 

By what name shall ! call thee? 
Nymph or Muse* 

(hdlfrrhueor Hrania ? Homesweei 
name 

Whose every sylhible h a caress 
Would iHiStlKffil thee ; but I cannot 
< htmse, I 


of (J)dn>ora, 

Nor do I care to choose; for 
still the same, 

Nameless or named, will be thy 
loveliness. 

Eufhrosyne. 

Dow^ered with all celestial gifts, 
Skilled in every ait 
That ennobles and uplifts 
And delights the heart, 

Fair on earth shall be thy fame 
As thy face is fair, 

And Pandora be the name 
'Phou henceforth shall bear. 


IL 

OLYMPU.S. 

Hermes {fuiiing on his sandah). 

Much must he toil who serves the 
Immortal Gods, 

And I, who am their herald, most 
of all. 

No n*st hav<* I, nor r(*s[>ite, I no 
sfjoner 

Gncko.p the winged sandals from 
my 

'fhan 1 again must clasp them, and 
<lep.tit 

Upon some hudisli errand. Bui i(»- 
ilay 

The errand is urn f<K^lish, Never > et 

W'ith greater joy <iid I obey the 
summons 

! 'fbat sends me earthward. 1 will 
fly sf» swiftly 

That my caduceus in the whistling 
air 

Shall make a fwmnd like the Pan- 
da*an 

Clieating the shepherds ; for io-d.iy 
1 go, 

Comtmssioneil by lugh-thundering 
Zeus, to lead 

A maiden to Pioineiheus, in his 
tower, 
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And by my cunning :ii guments pei ~ 
suade him 

To marr>" her. What mischief lies 
concealed 

In this design I know not ; but I 
know 

Who thinks of marrying hath fd- 
ready taken 

( )nc step upon the road to penitence. 

Such embassies delight me. Forth 
I launch 

On the sustaining air, nor fear to 
fall 

Like Icarus, nor swerve aside hke 
him 

Who drove amiss Hyperion’s fiery 
steeds. 

I sink, I dy ! The yielding element 

Folds itself round about me like an ' 
arm, ^ 

And holds me as a inothei holds 
her child. 

III. 

TOWER OF PROMETHEUS 
ON MOUNT CAUCASUS. 

J*mneth€us, 

I hear the trumpet of Alectryon 

i*ror}aim the dawn. 'I‘he stars begin 
to fade, 

And all the heavens are full of pro- 
phecies 

And evil auguries. lUood-ied last 
night 

I saw gnsit Kronos lise; the cres- 
('ent moon 

Sank through the rmst, as if it were 
the scythe 

His parrindal hand had dung far 
tiown 

'fho western steep.s. <) ye Im- 
mortal < »ods, 

What evil are ye plotting aiulc<m- 


j ]\ind(mi. 

I I cannot cross the threshold. An 
j unseen 

I And icy hand repels me. These 
} blank walls 

Oppress me with their weight ! 

Prom, Powerful ye are, 

But not omnipotent. Ye cannot 
fight 

Against Necessity. The Fates con- 
trol you, 

As they do us, and so far we are 
equals ! 

Pdfji/ora. 

Motionless, pa.ssionless, corn- 
pan ion I ess, 

He sits there muttering m his beaid. 
His \oir:e 

Is like a 1 ivei flowing underground ! 
ifermes, 

Piometheus, hail ! 

Prom, Who rails me ? 

limn. It is L 

Dost thou not know me.^ 

Prom, By thy winged cap 
And winged heels I know thee. 
Thou .'lit Hermes, 

I ('.iptain of thieves! Hast thou 
; again bet*n stealing 

, Hie h{*ifers of Admetns in the sweet 
Meadows of asphodel ? oi Hera’s 
i girdl<‘? 

.Or the. earth-shaking trident of 
j Piiseidon ? 

} Hcrm, 

I And timu, Prometheus; say, hast 
I thou again 

I Been stealing fire from Helios’ 
I chariot-wheels 

To light thy furna<'cs? 

Prom, Why comest thou hither 


tnving ? 

(Hfhmhs and PaN!k»ha ai ihi' 
threshold, t 


So early m the dawn ? 

Urrm, The Immortal ciods 
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Know naught of late or eai ly. Zeus 
himself 

'rhe omnipotent hath sent me. 

P 7 'om. For what purpose ? 

Hemi, 

To bring this maiden to thee. 

Prom, I mistrust 

The Gods and all tlieir gifts. If 
they have sent hei 
It is for no good purpose. 

Herm, What disaster 

(*oiild she hung on thy house, who 
is a woman ? 

Prom, 

'Fhe (kkIs are not my fiiends, nor 
am I theirs. 

Whatever comes from them, though 
in a shajie 

As beautiful as this, is evil only. 

\\ ho art thou ? 

Pand, f hie who, though 

to thee unknow n, 

Vet knoweth tli(*e. 

Ptom, flow* shouldst thou 
know m(‘, woman ? 

PitntL 

Who knoweth not Frometheus the 
humane ? 

Pram, 

Prometheus the unfortunate ; to 
whom 

Both Gods and men have shown 
themselves imgrat<*ful 
When evety spaik wan (fttenrhed 
on eveiy ht*arth 

Throughout tin* earth, I hnnighl to 
man the fire 

And all its ministrations, My re- 
ward 

Hath been the tork and viiltur<‘. 

ikrnu Butthe<h«ls 

At last relent and pardtm. 

Pfwn, They relent not \ ] 
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They pardon not ; they are implac- 
able, 

Revengeful, unforgiving ! 

Hcrm, As a pledge 

Of reconciliation they have sent to 
thee 

This divine being, to be thy com- 
panion, 

And bring into thy melancholy 
house 

The sunshint' and the fragrance of 
her youth, 

p7vm. 

I need them not. I have within 
myself 

All that my heart de.slres ; the ideal 
beauty 

Whi<ii the creative faculty of mind 

Fashions and follows in a thousand 
shapes 

More lovely than the real. My 
own thoughts 

Are my comp.inions ; my designs 
ami Labours 

Andaspiratioim are my only fnends. 

/4rw, 

Heeide not rasldy. 'Fhe derision 
made 

(hm never he recalled. The Gods 
implore mU, 

Plead not, solicit not; they only 

t luthe and orcatuon, whith once 
feeing passed 

Rennm no more. Dost thtm accept 
the gift ? 

Pfom. 

\o gift of theirs, in vvhatsotwer 
hha|)c 

It comes to me, with whatsoever 
charm 

Tc» fftsrinatemy liense, w dl 1 receive. 

Leave me. 

PnfuL Let m g<r hem e, I will 
not stay. 
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Herm, 

We leave thee to thy vacant dreams, 
and all 

The silence and the solitude of 
thought, 

The endless bitterness of un- 
belief, 

The loneliness of existence without 
love. 


CHORUS OF THE FATES. 
Cloiho. 

How the Titan, the defiant, 

The self-centred, self-reliant, 
Wrapped in visions and illusions 
Kobs himself of life’s best gifts ! 
Till by all the storm-winds 
shaken, 

By the blast of fate o’ertaken, 
Hoj3eless, helpless, and forsaken, 
In the mists of his confusions 
To the reefs of doom he drifts ! 

Lachtsis^ 

Sorely tried and sorely tempted, 
From no agonies exempted, 

In the penance of his trial, 

And the discipline of pain ; 

Often by illusions cheated, 

Often baffled and d<‘feated 
In the tasks to be completed. 

He, by toil and self-denial, 
the highest shall attain. 

Airopos. 

Tempt no more the noble schemer ; 
Bear unto some idle dreamer 
This new toy and fascination, 

This new dalliance and delight ! 
To the garden where rctposes 
Kpimetneus crowned with roses, 
To the door that never doses 
Upon pleasure and temptaiion, 
Bring this vision of the night I 


IV. 

THE AIR. 

Hermes {returning ia Oiympus). 

As lonely as the tower that he in- 
habits, 

As firm and cold as are the crags 
about him, 

Prometheus stands. The thunder- 
bolts of Zeus 

Alone can move him; but the 
tender heart 

Of Epimetheus, burning at white 
heat, 

Hammers and flames like all his 
brothers forges ! 

Now as an arrow from Hyperion’s 

1 H>W, 

My errand <lonc, I tly, 1 float, I soar 

Into the air, returning to Olympus. 

(> joy of motion ! ( > delight todeavc 

'I’he infinite realms of space, the 
liquid ether, 

Through the wann sunshine and 
the cooling cloud, 

Myself as light as sunbeam or as 
cloud I 

With one toudi of my swift ancl 
winged feet, 

I spurn the solid earth, ami leave it 
rocking 

As rocks the bough from which a 
bird takes wing. 


V. 

THE HOUSE OF EPIMK- 
THKUS. 

Epimetheus* 

Heautifulappar Jtion I go not hence I 
Surely thou art a ( hKldess, for thy 
voi('e 

I» a celestial melody, and thy form 
Self-poiaed mli it floated on the sdrl 
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Pandora, 

No (loddess am I, nor of heavenly 
birth, 

But a mere woman fashioned out 
of clay 

And moi tal as the rest* 

E pi 7)1. Thy fare is fair ; 

'i'here is a wonder in thine a/ure 
(‘yes 

'fhat fascinates me. 'Fhy %\h()U‘ 
presen<*e s<‘(Mns 

A soft desire, a laeathin;', thought 
of love. 

Say, would thy star like Merop<‘\ 
^row dim 

If thou shouldsl w’cd heneath this* : 
PiUid, Ask nm ni»l ; 

I cannot answer lhei% 1 <mly 
know 

The <Jods have sent me hither, 
PM))), I hidifwe* 

Anu thus believinj^^ am nio>t foi- 
umate. 

It was not Hermes leii thee heuv 
but Krf).s, 

Ami swift<*r than his arrows were 
thine eyes 

In w'oundinjt me. There was in» 
monienl's space 

Betwe<*n my seeinj' the** and liwin); 
thee, 

O, what a telldakr f.ice thou hast ! 
Again 

I we the wonder in thy tiuuler 
eyes* 
f*a)id, 

Tliey t!o but answer to tire iov<‘ in 
thine. 

Yet sis retly I wonrler thtni shonhlst 
love nn* ; 

Thou kmm’ost me not. 

Plpi))t, Perhaps I know 

thee iKrtter 

Than had I known thee lt»n^^er. 
Yet it »cems 

That I have ahvayjj kmnvjr thee, 
and but now 


Have found thee. Ah, I have been 
waiting long. 

Pand, 

1 low beautiful is this house ! The 
atmosphere 

Breathes rest and comfort, and tin* 
many chamher.s 
Seem full of welcomes. 

A/o;:. They not only seem, 
But truly are. This dwelling anti 
its rnastiT 
Belong to th(*e. 

Pand. 1 1 en* let me stay firr ever ! 
'['here is a spell uptm me. 

P'pi)n. 'rhmi thysrdf 

Art th(* enchantn'ss, ami 1 feel th) 

I ptwver 

: Knvelop mt*, and wrap my warl and 
! sense 

In an Klysian dream. 

I l*tt)ui, O, let ute stay. 

How beautiful are all things round 
ahiuil me, 

Multiplieti by tire irriirors on th<* 
walls* 

What treasures hast thorr here I ^'on 
oaken elrest, 

(‘arNorr with tip.ure.s and embossed 
with goltp 

Is wiuidertul to Itvok upon ! What 
( lioice 

Ami pus ioun things dost thou keep 
htildeti in It ? 

Epi)n, 

1 I know not. *'ri» a mystery. 

. /*and. Hast thou mwer 

1 Lifted the Ihl ? 

I Epitn, 'Lhe ot.u le forbids. 

I Safely concealed there from all 
I moitai e)es 

For ever fileeps the, m m (»f the 

I <mhK 

i Seek not to know wltat they iiave 
hidtleu from thee, 

Till llrey themselves reveal U. 

Pand. A% thou writ. 
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( 1 U 40 <|U 4 of (pdniorft. 


Epim, 

Let us go forth from this mystei ions 
place. 

The garden walks are pleasant at 
this hour ; 

The nightingales among the shel- 
tering boughs 

Of populous and many-nested 
trees 

Shall teach me how to woo thee, 
and shall tell me 

By what resistless charms or in- 
cantations 

They won their mates. 

Pand, Thou dost not 

need a teacher. 

{They mti,) 

CHORLS OF THK Kt’MKNIDKS. 

What the Immortals 
Confide to thy keeping, 

Tell unto no man ; 

Waking or sleeping, 

Closed be thy portals 
To friend as t(j foeman. 

Silence conceals it ; 

The word that is spoken 
Betrays and reveals it ; 

By l^reath or by token 

'Ilie f harm may Ihj lirokcn. j 

With .sliafts of their s})Ien(hnn i 
The Ciods imfmgiviuf* 

Pursue the (tffemh'is, 

I'he dead and the IB ing ! 
Fortune foisakes them, 1 

Nor earth shall abide them, j 

Nor Tartarus hide them ; i 

Swift wrath overtakes tliem ! I 

W ith ur^eless endeavom, ' 

For evetr, ft*r ever, ^ 

Is Sisyphus rolling ^ > 

ills sume up the mountain! 
immersed in the fountain, 
'rantaluH tastes ntU 
The water that wastes n«d ! 


Through ages increasing 
The pangs that afflict him, 
W^ith motion unceasing 
The wheel of Ixion 
Shall torture its victim ! 


VI. 

IN THE GARDEN. 

Kphnetheus. 

Yon snow-white cloud that sails 
sublime in ether 

Is but the sovereign Zeus, who like 
a swan 

Flics to fair-ankled Leda ! 

Pimthn^a. Or perchance 

Ixion’s cloud, the shadowy shape 
of Hera, 

That bore the Centaurs. 

Epim. The divine and human. 

CHOUrS OF lURDS. 

Gently swaying to and fro, 

Rocked by all the winds that blow, 
Bright with sunshine from above 
Dark with shadow from below, 
Beak to beak and breast to breast 
In the (Tadle of their nest, 
lae the fledglings of our love. 

I'xho, Love Hove! 

Epim, 

I lark I listen ! Hear how sweetly 
ovei head 

'Hie featheied flute-players pipe 
th(Mr songs of love, 

Ami eclu^ answers, hna; and imly 
love. 

CHORUS OF BIROS. 

Kvcjy flutter of the wing, 

Every note of song we sing, 
Kveiy nuumur, eveiy tone, 
is of love and love alone. 

Erhfh Love ! 

Fpiifh 

Who would nt>t love, if loving she 
miglit be 
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(rtlaecjue 

('hanged like Callisto to a star in 
heaven ? 

Pand, 

Ah, who would love, if lov she 
might be 

Like Semele consumed and burnt lo 
ashes ? 
ppinu 

\Vhen(x; knowest thou these stories? 

Fund. flermes taught me; j 
Jle told me all the hist(»ry of the 
(kids, 

CHORUS OK KKKDS. 

Kvermore a sound shall ht‘ 

In the reeds of Arc.uly, 

Kvennore a low lament 
Of unrest and discontent, 

As the sUvry is retold 

Of the nymph so c<»y and cold, 

Who with lightened feet (mtran 
'i'he pursuing stej)s of I ’an. 

Epim. 

The pipe of Win «>ut of tlie^e reeds 
is made, 

And when he plays upon it tt» the 

shepheids 

'fhey pity him, so momnhd is th<- 
sound. 

He tlum not c(»y and told as Syrmx 
was. 

PuHti. 

Nor thou !i8 Han he rtule ami 
mannerless. 

{without)^ 

Hoi Kpiiuetheusl 
Fpim* ^ ris my hndhet s voU e ; 
A stHUul imwelctuue aiul inoppor- 
tune 

Aswan the hrayiug t»f Silenus* asn, 
Once heartl in Tybele s gaMkun 
/W. me 

1 would not ts5 fotmd here. 1 wanild 
not see him. 

(S^t the ttm.) 


of 

CHORUS OF URYADES. 

Haste and hide thee, 

Ere too late, 

In these thickets intricate ; 

Lest Prometheus 
See and chide thee, 

Lest some hurt 
Or harm betide thee, 

I laste and hide thee ! 

Prtmt. {entering). 

Who was it fled from here? I saw 
a shape 

Flitting among the trees. 

Epim. It was Pandora- 

P 7 om, 

0 Kpimelheus ? Is it then in vain 
Tluil I have warned thee ? Let me 

now implore. 

Thou harbourcst in thy house a 
dangerous guest. 

Ephn* 

W horn the < iods love they honour 
with such gu<“)ts. 

WhiMii the < lods would destroy they 
hrsl make mad, 

I\pi 7 Pt. 

Shall I refuse the gifts they send to 
me ! 

/bvo;;, 

Rejcc t all gifts that come from 
higher poweis, 

Epitn, 

Such gifts as this are not to be re- 
jeclett 
/be;;/# 

Make not thyself the slave of any 
woman. 

Pipinu 

\ Make not thyself the judge of any 

1 mam 
; Prmn, 

‘ I judge thee not ; for thou art 
j mure than man ; 
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QUa«<jue of (ponioM. 


Thou art dcbcended from Titanic 
race, 

And hast a Titan’s strength, «ind 
faculties 

That make thee godlike ; and thou 
sittest here 

Like Heracles spinning Omphale’s 
flax, 

And beaten witli her sandals. 

Epim. O niy brother i 

Thou drivest me to madness with 
thy taunts. 

Pram. 

And me thou drivest to madness 
witli thy follies. 

Come with me to iny tower on 
(*aucasus : 

See there my forges in the roaring 
caverns, 

Benefu ent to man, and taste tlic 

That sf>nng» from labour. Rca<i 
with me the stars, 

And learn the virtues that lie hid- 
den in plants, 

And all things that arc useful 

hpim, O my brother ! 

I am not as thou art. Thou dost 
inherit 

thir iather’s strength, and 1 our 
mother^s weaknesH : 

'Hie softness of the Oceanides, 

The yielding nature that cannot 
resist. 

Pram, 

Beciuise ihmi wilt not. 

Epim, Nay ; bi‘<‘ause I cannot. 

Pram, 

Assert thyself ; rise up to thy full 
height ; 

Shake from thy soul these dreamn 
effeminate, 

These passions Iwrn td indolence 
ana ease. 

Kesolve, and thou art tree. But 
breathe the air 


Of mountains, and their unap- 
proachable summits 
Will hft thee to the level of them- 
selves, 

Epim, 

The roar of forests and of water- 
falls, 

The rushing of a mighty wind, with 
loud 

And undistinguishabie voices call- 
ing, 

Are in my ear ! 

Prom, O, listen and obey. 
Epim, 

Thou leadesl me as a child. I 
follow thee. 

( They yo out,) 

CHU KTS 01* OKhADK.S, 

Centuries old are the mountains ; 
Their foreheads wrinkled and rifted 
Hclio.s crown.s by day, 

Ballid Selene by night; 

From ihcir bosoms uptossed 
The snows are driven and drifted, 
Like Tithonus* beard 
Streaming dishevelled and white. 

'I'hunder and tempest of wind 
Their trumpetsblow in the v<isl ness; 
Phantoms of mist and rain, 

Cloud and the sluulow of < loud, 
Il'iss and lepass by the gates 
Of their inaccessible fastness; 
Ever unmoved they stand, 

Solemn, eternal, and proud. 

VOICKS OF THK WATERS. 

Flooded by rain and snow 
In their inexhaustible sources, 
Swollen !>y affluent streams 
Hurrying onward an<l hurled 
Headlong over the crags, 

The impetuous water-courses 
Kush and roar and plunge 
Down to the nethermost world. 
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^$e of ^oniow, 


Say, have the solid rocks 

Into streams of silver been melted) 

Flowing over the plains, 

Spreading to lakes in the fields ? 
Or have the mountains, the giants, 
The ice-helmed, the forest-belted, 
Scattered their arms abroad ; 
Flung in the meadows their shields? 

VOICKS OF THE WINDS. 

High on their turreled diffs 
T'liat bolts of thundei have shat- 
tered, 

Storm-winds muster and blow 
Trumpets of terrible breath ; 

Then from the gateways rush, 

And before them routed and scat- 
tered 

Sullen the cloud- rack flies, 

Pale with the pallor of death. 

Onward the hurricane rides, 

And flee for sh(‘ltei the shejiherds ; 
White arc the fnghtent'd leaves, 

I larvcsts with terror are white ; 
Panic seizes the herds, 

And (‘V(‘n the Iion.s <md leopaids, 
Prowling no longer for prey, 

Crouch in their caverns with fright. 

VOICbh OF THE FtHthsF. 

(luarding the mountains around 
Majestic the forests arc standing, 
Bright are their crested helms, 
Dark is their annour of leaves ; 
Filled with the breath of freethan 
Each bosom subsitling, expanding, 
Now like the ocean sinks, 

Now like the ocean upheaves. 

Planted firm on the lock, 

With foreheads stern and defiant, 
Loud they shout to the winds, 

Loud to the temj>est they call j 
Naught but Olympian thunders, 
That blasted Titan and (.liant, 
Them can uproot and overthrow, 
^Shaking the earth with their fall. 


CHORUS OF OREADES. 

, These are the Voices Three 
j Of winds and forests and fountains, 
Voices of earth and of air, 

Murmur and rushing of streams, 
Making together one sound, 

The mysterious voice of the moun- 
tains. 

Waking the sluggard that sleeps, 
Waking the dreamer of dreams. 

These aic the Voices Three, 

That sjieak of endless cndeavoui, 
Speak of endtinince and strength, 
Triumph and fulness of fame, 
Sounding about the wxnld, 

I An inspiration for ever, 

, Stirring the hearts of mvn, 

' Shaping their end and their aim. 

VII. 

THE HOUSE OF KPIMK- 
THKUS. 

}\uidortu 

Left to myself 1 wandei .is 1 will, 
And as my fancy Ic.uls me, through 
this hnusi‘, 

Nor could I ask a dwelling moie 
K omplete 

‘ Were 1 indeed the (ioddess that 
he deems me. 

■ No mansion of Olympus, flamed 

The habitation of tlte Imiuorlal 
<iods, 

(an f>e more beautiful. And this 
is mine, 

Ami more tlian this, the love wheic- 
with he crowns me. 

As if impelled by powers invisible 
And irresistible, my steps return 
Unto this spacious hall. All cor- 
ridors 

And pas8agc.s lead hither, and all 
<foors 

Hut open into it. Yon mysterious 
cliest 
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(lldaaquc 


Attracts and fascintites me. W’ould 
I knew 

What there lies hidden I But the 
oracle 

Forbids. Ah me .* The secret 
then ih sale. 

So would it be if it were in my 
keeping* 

A crowd of shadowy fat:es fioin the 
mirrors 

That line these walls aie watching 
me. I dare not 

Lift up the hd. A hundred times 
the act 

Would he repeated, and the secret 
seen 

Hy twice ahundred inccirporeal eyes, 
/ S7iff /<? ///c side of the 
hall.) 

My feet are weary, wandering to 
and fro, 

My eyes with seeing and iny heart 
with waiting. 

I will lie here ana rest till he returns, 
Whoismydawn,myday, my Hclkm. 

( Thums herself upon a couc% and 
falls iuleep,) 

^^KI'HYHU.S. 

(’omc from thy ( averns <lark and 
deep, 

<) Mm of KifhuH and Night ; 

All scnsiii of hearing* and ot sight 
Knfold in the seicne delight 
And c|uietade of sleep 1 

Set ail thy silent sentinels 
To bar and guard the Ivory Clatc, 
And keep the evil dreams of fate 
And falsehood and infemal hate 
I mprisoned in their cells. 

lUit 0|>en wide the tlate of Horn, 
Whence, Nmutiful as planets, rise 
The dreams of truth, with starry 
eyes, 

And all the wondrous prophecies 
Aiul visit »ns of the morn. 


of (panbera* 


CilUKUs oi OKLAMS KKoM THE 
IVORY tlA'rb. 

Ye sentinels of sleep, 

It is in vain keep 
Your drov\sy watch before the 
Ivory (late ; 

Though closed the portal seems, 
The any feet of dreams 
Ye < annot thus in walls incarcerate. 

We phantoms are and dreams 
Born by Tartarean streams, 

As ministers of the infernal powers ; 
O son of Erebus 
And Night, beh<dd ! we thus 
Elude your w'atchful warders on the 
towers ! 

Fnun gloomy T«irtaras 
The Fates ha\e summoned us 
To whisper in her car, who lies 
asleep, 

A talc to fan the tire 
Of her insane desire 
'lb know a secret that the (lods 
would keep. 

This passion, in their ire, 

The Oods them.selves inspire, 
'Fo vex mankind with evils mani- 
fold, 

that disease and pain 
O'er the whf»lc caith may reign, 
And mweimoie letiirn the Age of 
Oold. 

l\tnd, i7iuU'/nj^ , 

A voice said in my sleep : ‘ Do 
not delay : 

1 >o not delay j the golden moanen ts 
fly I 

I'he orade hath forbidden ; yet not 
thee 

Doth it forbid, but Kplmctheus 
only ! * 

I am alone. Tlicse faces in the 
mirrors 

.Are hut the shadows am! phantoms 
of myself; 
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(niA0<)ui of (pandora. 


They cannot help nor hinder. No 
one sees me, 

Save the all-seeing Gods, who, 
knowing good 

And knowing evil, have created me 
Such as I am, and filled me with 
desire 

Of knowing good and evil like 
themselves. 

{She approaches the chest,) 

I hesitate no longer. Weal or woe, 
Or life or death, the moment shall 
decide. 

(She lifts the lid. A dense mist 
rises from the chesty and Jilis the 
room. Pandora falls senseless 
on the floor. Storm without.) 

CHORUS OK DREAMS FROM THK 
(iATK OF HORN. 

Yes, the moment shall decide ! 

It already hath dec ided ; 

And the .secret once con tided 
To the keeping of the 'fitan 
Now is flying far and wide, 
Whispcrcid, told on every side, 

To disquiet and to frighten. 

Fever of the heart .md brain, 
.Sorrow, pestilence, unci pain. 
Moans ot anguish, maniac laughter, 
All the evils that hereuft«‘r 
Shall afflict and vex mankind, 

All into the air have risen 
Front the chamlters of their prison ; 
Only Hope remains behind. 


VUL 

m THK <;ardkn. 
Hpimetheus. 

The stornj is past, but it hath left 
behind it 

Ruin and dcttolation. All the walks 
Are strewn with shattered boughs; 
the birds are silent i 


The flowers, downtrodden by the 
wind, lie dead ; 

The swollen nvulet sobs with secret 
pain, 

The melancholy reeds whisper 
together 

As if some dreadful deed had been 
committed 

They dare not name, and all the air 
is heavy 

With an unspoken sorrow! Pre- 
monitions, 

Foreshadowings of some teniblc 
disaster 

Oppress my heai t. Vc Gods, avert 
the omen ! 

/ \mdora ( cominti from the home). 

0 ICpimetheus, I no longer dare 

To lift mine eyes to thine, nor hear 

thy voice, 

Heing no longer worthy of thy love. 

Epim. 

What hast thou done ? 

Eund. Forgive me 

not, but kill me. 

Kpim. 

What hast thou done ? 

Pand. I play for death, 

not pardon. 

Ktim. 

What hast thou done ? 

Pa$HL i dare not speak of it. 

Epim. 

Thy palkir and thy silence terrify 
me I 

Pand. 

1 have brought wrath and ruin on 

thy house ! 

My heart hath braved the oracle 
timt guarded 

The fatal secret from us, and my 
hand 

Lifted the li<l of the myitcrious 
chest I 
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^04 Qlla0^|u4 of (JpttntoM. 


Epim, 

Then aill is lost I I am indeed un- 
done. 

Pand, 

I pray for punishment, and not for 

pardon. 

Eplm. 

Mine is the fault, not thine. On 
me shall fall 

The vengeance of the Gods, for I 
betrayed 

Their secret when, in evil hour, I 
said 

I I was a secret ; when, in evil hour, 

I left thee here alone to this temp- 
tation. 

Why did I leave thee ? 

Fund, Why didst thou return ? 

Eternal absence would have been 
to me 

The greatest punishment. To be 
left alone 

And face to face with my own crime, | 
had been 

Just retribution. Upon me, yc 
<h)ds, 

Let iill your vengeance fall ! 

Kpim. On thee and me. 

I do not love thee less for what is 
done, 

And cannot be undone. Thy very 
weakness 

Hath brought thee nearer to me, 
and henceforth 

My love will have a sense of pity 
in iL 

Making it less a worship than be- 
fore. 

Pand* 

Pity me not ; pity is degradation. 

Love me and kill me. 

^ Ppim, Beautiful Pandora 1 

Thou art a Goddess still ! 

Pandn I am a woman ; 

And the insurgent demon in my 
nature, 


That made me brave the oracle, 
revolts 

At pity and compassion. Let me 
die ; 

What else remains for me ? 

Youth, hope, and love ; 

To build a new life on a ruined 
life, 

To make the future fairer than the 
past, 

I And make the past appear a 
troubled dream. 

Even now in passing through the 
garden walks 

Upon the ground I saw a fallen 
nest 

Ruined and full of rain ; and over 
me 

Jieheld the uncomplaining bhds 
already 

Busy in building a new habitation. 

Pand^ 

Auspicious omen I 

Kptm. May the Eumenides 

Put out their torches and behold us 
not, 

And fling away their whips of scor- 
pions 

And touch us not, 

Pand. Me let them punish. 

Only through punishment of our 
evil deeds, 

Only through suffering, are we 
leconciled 

To the immortal Gods and to our- 
selves. 


CHORU.S OF THE EUMENIDES. 

Never shall souls like these 
Escape the Eumenides, 

The daughters dark of Acheron 
and Night I 

Unquenched our torches glare, 

^ Our scourges in the air 
Send forth prophetic sounds before 
they smite. 
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C$4 QUa«<jtt4 of ^anbora. 


Never by lapse of time 
The soul defaced by crime 
Into its former self returns 
again ; 

K or every guilty deed 
Holds in itself the seed 
Of retribution and undying 
pain. 


Never shall be the loss 
Restored, till Helios 
Hath purified them with his hea- 
venly fires ; 

Then what was lost is won, 

And the new life begun, 

Kindled with nobler passions and 
' desires. 



l^anjtng of Crane, 


I. 

The lights are out, and gone aie 
all the guests 

That thronging came with merri- 
ment and jests 

To celebrate the Hanging of the 
Crane 

In the new house, -into the night 
are gone ; 

}5ut still the fire upon the hearth 
burns on, 

And I alone lemain. 

O fortunate, O happy day, 

When a new household finds its 
place 

Among the myriad homes of 
earth, 

Like a new star just sprung to 
birth, 

And rolled on its harmonious 
way 

Into the boundless realms of 
space I 

So said the guests in sj>ec*< h anti 
song,^ 

As in the chimney, burning bright, 

We hung the iron crane to-night, 

And merry was the feast and long. 


IL 

And now I sit and muse on what 
may be, ^ 

And in my vision see, or seem to 
see, 

Through floating vapours inter- 
fused with light, 


Shapes indeterminate, that gleam 
and fade, 

As shadows passing into deeper 
shade 

Sink and elude the sight. 

For two alone, there in the hall, 

Is spread the tabic round and 
small ; 

Upon the polished silver shine 

The evening lamps, but, more 
divine, 

The light of love shines over all ; 

< )f love, that says not mine and 
thine, 

Hut ours, —for ours is thine and 
mine. 

They want no guests, to come 
between 

Their tender glances like a 
screen, 

And tell them tales of lan<l and 

And what.so(‘ver may betide 

The great, forgotten world ou(- 
sidc ; 

They want no guests; they needs 
must bo 

Each other’s own best company. 

Hi. 

1'he picture fades ; as at a village 
fair 

A showman^s views, dissolving into 
air, 

Again appear transfigured on the 
screen, 

bo in my fancy this ; and now once 
more, 
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'j^anpixQ of Cyrano. 

In part transfigured, through the jy 

open door 

Appears the sclf-sanic scene. As one who walking in a forest 

sees 

Seated, I sec the two again,^ A lovely landscape through the 
But not alone ; they entertain ! ^ ^ parted trees, 

A little angel unaware, ' Then sees it not, for boughs that 

With face as round as is the - intervene ; 

moon ; i we see the moon sometimes 

A royal guest with flaxen hair, ; ^ reveiiled 

Who, throned upon his lofty ' Through drifting clouds, and then 
chair, ! Jigain concealed, 

Drums on the table with his 1 So 1 behold the scene. 


spoon t ; 

Then drops it careless on the floor, * 
To graspat things unseen befoie. 

Are these celestial manneis? 
these 

The ways that win, the arts that 
please ? 

Ah yes ; consider well the guest, i 
And whatsoe’er he does seems ! 

l)est ; j 

He rulcth by the light divine ‘ 
Of helplessness, s«j lately horn i 
In jnirple chamlHjrsof the morn, ’ 
As sovereign over tlu'cand thine. | 
He speaketh not ; and yet there i 
lies 

A conversation in his ej'es ; 

The golden silence of the ( Jret'k, 
The gravest wisdom of the wise, 
Not spoken in language, but in 
looks 

More lc*gible than printed !)ooks, 
As if he could but would not 
speak. 

And now, O inonarch absolute, 
Thy power is put to proof; for, 
lo ! 

Resistless, falhomlcss, and shw, 
The nurse c<«ncs rustling like 
the sea, 

And pushes back thy chair and 
thee, 

And so good night to King i 
Canute. 1 


There ate two guests at table 
now ; 

The king, deposed and older 
grown, 

No longer occupies the throne,— 
The crown is on his sister’s 
brow ; 

A Princess from the Fairy Isles, 
The very pattern girl of girls, 

All (’oveied and embowered in 
curls, 

Kose«tinted from the Isle of 
Flowers, 

And sailing with soft, silken sails 
From far-ofif Dreamland into 
ours. 

Abovt; their bowls with rims of 
blue 

Four azure eye.s of deeper hue 
Are looking, dreamy with de- 
light ; 

Limpid as planets that emerge 
Above the ocean’s rounded verge, 
Soft-shining through the sum- 
mer night. 

Steadfast they gaze, yet nothing 
see 

Beyond the horizon of their 
bowls ; 

Nor care they for the world that 
rolls 

With all its freight of troubled 
souls 

Into the days that are to be, 
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of Crane* 


V. 


VI. 


Again the tossing boughs shut out 
the scene, 

Again the drifting vapours inter- 
vene, 

And the moon’s pallid disc is 
hidden quite ; 

And now I see the table wider 
grown, 

As round a pebble into water thrown 
Dilates a ring of light. 


I see the table wider grown, 

I see it garlanded with guests, 
As if fair Ariadne’s Crown 
Out of the sky had fallen down ; 
Maidens within whose tender 
breasts 

A thousand restless hopes and 
fears, 

Forth reaching to the coming 


. years, 

Flutter awhile, then (piiet lie, 
Like timid birds that fain would 


dy, 

Hut do not dare to leave their 


nests 

And youths, who in their strength 
elate 

Challenge the van and front of 
fate, 

Eager as champions to l)e 

In the divine knight-errantry 

Of youth, that travels sea and 
land 

Seeking adventures, or pursues, 

Through cities, and through soli- 
tudes 

Frequented by the lyric Muse, 

The phantom with the be<'koning 
hand, 

That still allures and still eludes. 

O sweet illusions of th<‘ brain 1 

O sudden thrills of fir<* and frost! 

I’he world is bright while ye re- 
main, 

And dark and dead when ye are 
lost ! 


The meadow-brook, that seemeth 
to stand still, 

Quickens its current as it nears the 
mill ; 

And so the stream of Time that 
lingereth 

In level places, and so dull ap- 
pears, 

Runs with a swifter current as it 
nears 

The gloomy mills of Death. 

And now, like the magician’s 
scroll, 

That in the owner’s keeping 
shrinks 

With every wish he speaks or 
thinks, 

Till the last wish consumes the 
whole, 

The table dwindles, and again 
I see the two alone remain. 

The crown of stars is broken in 
parts ; 

Its jewels, brighter than the day, 
Have one by one been stolen 
away 

To shine in other homes and 
hearts. 

One is a wanderer now afar 
In Ceylon or in Zanzibar, 

Or sunny Kgions of Cathay ; 
And one is in the boisteiousramp 
Mid clink of arms and horses’ 
tramp, 

And battle’s terrible array. 

I sec the patient mother read, 
With aching heart, of wrecks that 
float 

I)isabl<‘d on those seas remote, 
Or of some great heroic deed 
On battlefields, where thousands 
bleed 

To lift one hero Into fame. 
Anxious she bends her gra('eful 
head 

Above these chronicles of pain. 
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Ranging 

And trembles with a secret dread 
Lest there among the drowned 
or slain 

She find the one beloved name. 


VIL 

After a day of cloud and wind 
and rain 

Sometimes the setting sun breaks 
out again, 

And, touching all the daiksome 
Wv>ods With light, 

Smiles on the fields, until they 
laugh and sing, 

Then like a ruby from the hori/oifs 
ring 

Drops down into the night. 

What see 1 now ? The night is 
fair, 

The storm of grief, the clouds of 
care, 

The wind, the rain, have passed 
aw'ay ; 

The lamps au* lit, the fires burn : 
bright, 1 

The house is full of life and light: t 

It is the (Jolden Wedding day, 

'fhe guests come thronging in ' 
oiu e more, 

Quii'k footsteps sound along the 
floor, 


of iU Crane. 


'fhe trooping children crowd the 
stair, 

And in and out and everywhere 
Flashes along the conidor 
'rhe sunshine of their golden 
hair. 

On the lound table in the hall 
Another Ariadne’s Crown 
Out of the sky hath fallen down; 
More than one Monarch of the 
Moon ^ 

Is drumming w'ith his silver 
spoon ; 

The light of love shines over all. 

O fortunate, O happy day 1 
The people sing, the people say. 
I'he ancient bridegroom and the 
bride, 

Smiling contented and serene 
UjKm the blithe, bewildering 
scene, 

Hchold, well pleased, on every 
side 

'fheir forms and features multi- 
plied, 

As the reflection of a light ^ 
Between two burnished mirrois 
gleams, 

Or lamps upon a bridge at night 
Stretch on and im before the 
siglit, 

Till the hmg vista endless seems. 



QUon^uri 

POEM FOR THE FIJBTIETIT ANNIVERSARY OF THE CLASS OF 
1825 IN liOWDOTN COrXEGE. 


Tempora labuntur^ tacitisque <ffine‘5Cima9 annh, 

Rt fugmnt freno non r<*inorante dies. 

Ovid, Fasforum^ I-ih. vi. 


‘ O CiRSAR, we who are about to 
die 

Saiute you I ’ was the gladiators’ 
cry 

In the arena, standing face to face 

With death and with the Roman 
populace. 

O ye familiar scenes,- ye gioves 
of pine, 

That once were mine and are no 
longer mine, — 

Thou river, widening through the 
meadows green 

To the vast sea, so near and yet 
unseen, — 

Ye halls, in whose seclusion and 
repose 

Phantoms of fame, like exhalations, 
rose 

And vanished, — we who are about 
to die 

Salute you ; earth and air and sea 
and sky, 

And the Imperial Sun that scatteis 
down 

His sovereign splendours upon 
grove and town. 

Ye do not answer us 1 ye do not 
hear 1 

We are forgotten ; and in your 
austere 

And calm indifference, ye little care 

Whether we come or go, or whence 
or where. 


What passing generations fill these 
halls, 

What passing voices echo from 
these walls, 

Ye heed not ; we are only as the 
blast, 

A moment heard, and tlien for ever 
past. 

Not so the teachers who in earlier 
days 

Led our bewildered feet through 
learning’s maze ; 

They answer us - alas ! what have 
I said ? 

What greetings come there from 
the voiceless dead ? 

What salutation, welcome, or repl> ? 

What pressure from the hands 
that lifeless lie ? 

They are no longei here ; tlicy all 
are gone 

Into the land of shadows,— all save 
one. 

Honour and reverence, and the 
good repute 

That follows faithful service as its 
fruit, 

Be unto him, whom living we salute. 

The great Italian poet, when he 
made 

His dreadful journey to the lealms 
of shade, 

Met there the old instructor of his 
youth, 
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And cried in tones of pity and of 
rath : 

* O, never from the memory of my 

heart 

^’'(nir dear, paternal imaj^^c shall 
depart, 

Wiu) wlnlc on earth, ere yet by 
death surprised, 

T.iu,q:ht me how mortals arc im- 
mortalized ; 

How ;,^rateful am I for that patient I 
rai 0 I 

All my life long my language shall 1 
declared | 

I 

To-day we make the poeds wmds | 
our own, 

And utter them in plaintive under- 
tone ; 

Nor to the living only he they said, i 

But to the other living calle<l the | 
dea<i, ! 

Whoso dear, patcmnl images. ippoar i 

Not wrapped in gloom, but rolxul in i 
sunshine hen* ; ; 

\\ luise simple lives, rompleto and i 

without daw, 

Wen* pait and panel of great 
Nature’s law ; 

Who said nt»l their Lord, as if 
afraid, 

* Here is tliy hilent in a napkin lai<l,’ 

But lal*oure<l in their sphere, as men 

who live 

In the iielight that work alone ran 
give. 

Peare be tt> them ; eternal pt‘a« e 
an<i rest, 

And the fuirdment tif the great 
Ix’he.st : 

^ Ye have been faithful ov<;r a few 
thin}t*ir 

Over ten c itie; shall yo reign .as 
kinjtfi.’ 

Ami ye who fill the places we onre 
filled, 

And follow in the furrows that we 
tilled, 


Young men, whose geneious hearts 
are heating high, 

We w'ho are old, and aie about to 
die, 

Salute you ; hail you ; take your 
hands in ours, 

And crown you with our welcome as 
with flowers 1 

How beautiful is youth 1 how bright 
it gleams 

With its illusions, aspirations, 
dicams 1 

Book of Beginnings, Story without 
End, 

h-ach maid a heroine, and each man 
a friend ! 

Aladdin’s Lamp, and Fortunatus’ 
Purse, 

'Lhat holds the treasures of the 
imi verse ! 

All possibilities are in its l^ands. 

No danger daunts it, and no foe 
^ withstands ; 

In its sublime audacity of faith, 

* Bf*thou removed!’ it to the moun- 
tain H.iith, 

Anil with ambitious feet, secure and 
proud, 

Asr(‘nds the ladder leaning on the 
cloud ! 

As ancient Priam at the Sciean gate 

Sat on the walls of Troy in regal 
state 

With the old men, too old and 
weak to fight, 

t ’hirping like grasshoppers in their 
delight 

I’o sec the embattled liosts, with 
spear and shield, 

Of 'rrojans and Achaians in the 
field ; 

So from the snowy summits of our 
years 

W’e see you in the plain, as each 
appears, 

And question of you ; asking, ‘Who 
is he 
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That towers above the others ? 
Which may be 

Atreides, Menelaus, Odysseus, 

Ajax the gi eat, 01 bold Idomeneus?’ 

Let him not boast who puts his 
armour on 

As he who puts it off, the battle done. 

Study yourselves ; and most of all 
note well 

Wherein kind Nature meant you to 
excel. 

Not every blossom ripens into fruit ; 

Minerva, the inventress of the flute, , 

Flung it aside, when she her face | 
surveyed ' 

Distorted in a fountain as she 
played ; 

The unlucky Marsyas found it, and 
his fate 

Was one to make the bravest hesi- 
tate. 

Write on your doors the saying j 
wise and old, 

‘ Be bold I be bold ! ’ and every- 
where — * Be bold ; 

Be not too bold ! ’ \"et better the 
excess 

Than the defect ; better the more 
than less ; 

Better like Hector in the field to die, 

Than like a perfumed i‘aiis turn 
and fly. 

And now, my classmates ; yc 
remaining few 

That nmnl>cr not the half of those 
we knew, 

Ye, against whose familiar names 
not yet 

The fatal asterisk of death is set, I 

Ye I salute! The horolo^^c of Time 

Strikes the half-ccntury with a 
solemn chime, 

And summons us together once 
again, 

The joy of meeting not uninixed 
with pain. 


Where are the others ? 

from the deep * 

Caverns of darkness answer me r^j 
* They sleep ! ’ 

I name no names ; instinctively I feel 

Kach at some well-remembeied 
giave will kneel, 

And fioni the insenption wipe the 
weeds and moss, 

For eveiy heart best knoweth its 
own loss. 

I see their scattered gravestones 
gleaming white 

Through the pale dusk of the im- 
pending night ; 

O’er all alike the impartial sunset 
throws 

Its golden lilies mingled with the 
rose ; 

j We give to each a tender thought, 
and pass 

Out of the graveyards with their 
tangled grass, 

Unto these scenes frequented by 
our feet 

When wc weie young, and life was 
fresh and sweet. 

What shall I say to you ? What 
can I say 

Better than silence is? When I 
survey 

This throng of faces turned to meet 
my own, 

Fiiendly and fail, and yet to me 
unknown, 

'rransf(n*med the very landscape 
seems to be ; 

It is the same, yet not the same to 
me. 

So many memories crowd upon my 
brain, 

So many ghosts are in the wooded 
plain, 

I fain would steal away, with noise- 
less tread, 

As from a house where some one 
lieth dead. 
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I runnot pause;™ I hesitate ; These volumes, closed and clasped 
My feet r(‘Uirtant *it the }taU‘ : . for evermore ? 

As one who strug^des in a tioubh'd . Not mine. With reverential feet I 

dream 1 pass ; 

To speak and rannot, to inys<df i j I hear a voire that cries, ‘Alas! 
seem. I alas ! 


\"anish the dream I Vanish the 
idle fears I 

Vanish the rolling mists of fifty 
yeai s ! 

Whatt‘vei time oi space may inter- 
^ (me, 

I will not be a stran^^er in this scene. 

Heie eveiy doubt, all indecisirm, 
ends ; 

flail, my companions, romiades, 
classmates, fiiemis I 

Ah me ! the fifty years since last 
we met 

Seem to me fifty folios !>ound ami 
set 

by Time, the fjrent transrrilxu, on 
his slielvcs, 

Whetein aie written the histories of 
out selves, 

What tra;tr*dies, what comedies, 
are there ; 

What joy and j'rief, what rapture 
ami despair ! 

What (:hroim:les of trimnjjh ami 
defeat, 

Of slruj'gle, ami temptation, ami 
njlreat ! 

Whatrerordnof regrets, faidcloubis, 
and fears 1 

Wiiat pages blotted, blistered by 
our tears ! 

What lovidy lantls<a}M*i on the 
margjn shine, 

Uhat sweet, angelic fares, what 
divine 

And holy images of love ami trust. ! 

Ibulimmed by age, unstdled by ' 
damp or (lust ! 

Whose hand shall dare Ioo|M’Ii ami 
explore 


I Whatever hath been written shall 
remain, 

Noi beerased nor written o’er again ; 

The unwritten only still belongs to 
thee ; 

Take heed, and ponder well what 
that shall be.’ 

As children fiightened by atbun- 
I clci -cloud 

Are leassured if some one reads 
1 aloud 

j A tale of w onch'r, with enchantment 
fraught, 

I Or wihl adventure, that diverts 
' their thought, 

Let me endesavour with a tale to 
< base 

, 1'he gath(‘ring shadows of the time 
; and place, 

; And banish what w’e all too deeply 
f<‘el 

M holly to say, or wholly to con- 
( eal. 

In mediaeval Rome, I know not 
whcr<‘, 

d'herc stood an image w’ith its arm 
in air, 

i\nd on its lifted finger, shining 
( hsar, 

I A golden ring with the device, 

I * Strike here ! ' 

; tiKsatly the people wondered, 
thougli none guessed 

*riic imsining that thes<^ wouls hut 
half (‘spressed, 

Until a learned clerk, who at noon** 
day 

With cmwncast eyes was passing 
nn Iii.s way, 

bansed, ami observed the sj)ot, and 
marked H well, 
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Whereon the shadow of the finger 
fell; 

And, coming back at midnight, 
delved, and found 

A secret stairway leading under 
ground. 

Down this he passed into a spa- 
cious hall, 

Lit by a flaming jewel on the wall ; 

And opposite, in threatening atti- 
tude. 

With bow and shaft a brazen statue 
stood. 

Upon its forehead, like a coronet, 

Were these mysterious words of 
menace set : 

* That which I am, I am ; my fatal 
aim 

None can escape, not even yon 
luminous flame I ’ 

Midway the hall was a fair table 
placed, 

With cloth of gold, and golden cups 
enchased 

With rubies, and the plates and 
knives were gold, 

And gold the bread and viands 
manifold. 

Around it, silent, motionless, and 
sad, 

Were seated gallant knights m 
armour clad, 

And ladies beautiful with plume 
and zone, 

But they were stone, their heaits 
within were stone ; 

And the vast hall was lilled in every 
part 

With silent crowds, stony in face 
and heart. 

T^ong at the scene, bewildered and 
amazed 

The trembling clerk in speechless 
wonder gazed ; 

Then from the table, by his greed 
made bold, 

Heseizedagobletandaknifeofgold, 


And suddenly from their seats the 
guests upsprang, 

The vaulted ceiling with loud 
clamours rang, 

The archer sped his arrow, at their 
call, 

Shattering the lambent jewel on 
the wall, 

And all was dark around and over- 
head ; — 

Stark on the floor the luckless 
clerk lay dead ! 

The writer of this legend then re- 
cords 

Its ghostly application in these 
words : 

The image is the Adversaiy old, 

Whose beckoning finger points to 
realms of gold ; 

Our lusts and passions are the 
downward stair 

That leads the soul fiom a diviner 
air ; 

The ^ archer, Death ; tlie flaming 
jewel, Life ; 

Terrestrial goods, the goblet and 
the knife ; 

The knights and ladies, all whose 
flesh and bone 

By avarice have been hardened 
into stone ; 

The cleik, the scholar whom the 
love of pelf 

Tempts from his books ami fiom 
his nobler self. 

The scholar and the world ! I'he 
endless strife, 

The discord in the harmonies of 
life I 

The love of learning*, the seques- 
tered nooks, 

And all the sweet serenity of 
books ; 

The market-place, the eager love 
of gain, 

Whose aim is vanity, and whose 
end IS pain 1 





But why, you ask me, should this 
tale be told 

To men giown old, oi who me 
growing old ? 

It is too late I Ah, nothing is too late 

Till the tired heart shall cease to 
palpitate. 

Cato learned Greek at eighty ; 
Sophocles 

Wrote his grand (Kdipus, and 
Simonides 

Bore off the prize of verse from his 
compeeis. 

When each had numbered more 
than fourscore years, 

And Theophrastus, at fourscore 
and ten. 

Had but begun his Characters of 
Men ; 

Chaucer, at Woodstock with the 
nightingales, 

At sixty wrote the Canteibury 
Tales ; 

Goethe at Weimar, toiling to the 
last. 

Completed Faust when eiglUy 
years were past. 

These are indeed exceptions ; hut 
they show 

How far the gulf-stieam of our 
youth may flow 

Into the arctic regions of our lives, 

Where little else than life itself sur- 
vives. 

As the barometer foretells the storm 

While still the skies ate clear, the 
weather warm. 

So something in us, as old age 
draws near, 

Betrays the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere. 

The nimble mercury, ere we arc 
aware, 

Descends the elastic ladder of the 
air ; 

The tell-tale blood in artery and 
vein 


Sinks from its higher levels in the 
biain ; 

Whatever poet, orator, or sage 

May say of it, old age is still old age. 

It is the waning, not the riescent 
moon ; 

The dusk of evening, not the Iflaze 
of noon : 

It is not strength, but weakness ; 
not desire, 

But its sin cease; not the fierce 
heat of file, 

The burning and consuming ele- 
ment, 

But that of ashes and of embers 
spent, 

In which some living sparks we 
I still discern, 

Enough to warm, but not enough 
to burn. 

What then ? Shall we .sit idly down 
and say 

The night hath come ; it is no 
1 longer day ? 

I The night hath not yet t'ome ; we 
I are not quite 

) Cut off from labour by the failing 
; light ; 

[ Something remainn for us to d<v or 
dtlre ; 

Even the oldest tiee .some fruit 
may bear ; 

Not (Edipus Coloneus, or Greek 
Ode, 

( )r tales of jpilgrims that one morn- 
ing rode 

Out of the gateway of the Tabard 
Inn, 

lUtt other something, would we but 
begin; 

For age is opportunity no less 

Than youth itself, though in another 
dress, 

And as the evening twilight fades 
away 

The .sky is filled with stars, invisible 
by clay# 
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PART I. 

THREE FRIENDS OF MINE. 


I. 

Whkn I remember them, those friends of mine, 
Who arc no longei here, the noble three, 

Who half my life were moie than fi lends to me, 
And whose discourse was like a generous wine, 

1 most of all lemember the divine 
Something, that shone in them, and made us see 
The archetypal man, and what might be 
The amplitude of Nature’s first design. 

In vain 1 stretch my hands to clasp their hands ; 

I cannot find them. Nothing now is left 
But a majestic memory. They meanwhile 
Wander together in Klysian lands, 

Perchance remembering me, who am bcieft 
Of their dear presence, and, remembering, smile. 


a. 

In Attica thy birthplace should have been, 

Or the Ionian Isles, or where the seas 
Encircle in their arms the Cyclades, 

So wholly Greek wast thou m thy serene 
And childlike joy of life, O Philhellene ! 

Around thee would have swarmed the Attic bees ; 
Homer had been thy friend, or Socrates, 

And Plato welcomed thee to his demesne. 

For thee old legends breathed historic breath ; 

Thou sawest Poseidon in the purple sea, 

And in the sunset Jason^ fleece of gold I 
O, what hadst thou to do with cruel Death, 

Who wast so full of life, or Death with thee, 

That thou shouldst die before thou hadst grown old 
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in. 

I Stand again on the familiar shore, 

And hear the waves of the distracted sea 
Piteously calling and lamenting thee, 

And waiting restless at thy cottage door. 

The locks, the sea- weed on the ocean floor, 

The willows in the meadow, and the free 
Wild winds of the Atlantic welcome me ; 

Then why shouldst thou be dead, and come no more ? 

Ah, why shouldst thou be dead, when common men 
Are busy with their trivial affaiis, 

Plaving and holding ? Why, when thou hadst read 

Nature’s mysterious maniiscrijit, and then 
Wast ready to reveal the tiuth it beais, 

Why art thou silent ? Why shouldst thou be dead ? 


IV. 

River, that stealest with such silent pace 
Around the City of the Dead, where lies 
A friend who bore thy name, and whom these eyes 
Shall see no more in his a<‘(*ustomed place, 

Linger and fold him in thy soft embriu'e 
And say good night, for now the western skies 
Are red with sunset, an<l gray mists arise 
Like damps that g.uhcr on a dead man’s fate. 
Good night ! good night ! as we so oft have said 
Beneath this roof at mhlnight, in the da>s 
^ That are no more, and .shall no more return. 

Thou hast but taken thy lamp ami gone to Inid j 
1 stay a little longtn*, as one stays 
To cover up the embers that still burn. 

V. 

The doors are all wdde open ; at the gate 
The blossomed lilacs counterfeit a bk^e, 

And seem to warm the air ; a dreamy haxe 
Hangs o’er the Brighton meadows like a fate, 

And on their margin, wuth .sea-tides elate, 

The flooded Charl<‘.s, as in the happier d^iys, 

Writes the last letter of his name, and stays 
His restless steps, as if compelled to wait. 

I also wait ; but they will come no more, 

Tho.se friends of mim*, whose presence satisfied 
The thirst and hunger of my heart. Ah me I 
They have forgotten the pathway to my door ! 
Something is from nature since they died, 
And summer is not summer, nor can be. 
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CHAUCER. 

An old man in a lodge within a park ; 

The chamber walls depicted all around 

With portraitures of huntsman, hawk, and hound, 

And the hurt deer. He listeneth to the lark, 

Whose song comes with the sunshine through the dark 
Of painted glass in leaden lattice bound ; 

He listeneth and he laugheth at the sound, 

Then writeth in a book like any clerk. 

He is the poet of the dawn, who wrote 
The Canterbury Tales, and his old age 
Made beautiful with song ; and as I read 
I hear the crowing cock, I hear the note 
Of lark and linnet, and from every page 
Rise odours of ploughed field or flowery mead. 


SHAKESPEAIIE. 

A VISION as of crowded city streets. 

With human life in endless overflow ; 

Thunder of thoroughfares ; trumpets that blow 
To battle ; clamour, in obscure retreats, 

Of sailors landed from their anchored fleets ; 
Tolling of bells in turrets, and below 
Voices of children, and bright flowers that throw 
O^er garden-walls their intermingled sweets ! 
This vision comes to me when I unfold 
The volume of the Poet paramount, 

Whom all the Muses loved, not one alone ; - 
Into his hands they put the lyre of gold, 

And, crowned with sacred laurel at their fount, 
Placed him as Musagetes on their throne. 


MILTON. 

I PACE the sounding sca-bcach and behold 
How the voluminous billows roll and run, 
Upheaving and subsiding, while the sun 
Shines through their sheeted emerald fur unrolled, 
And the ninth wave, slow gathering fold by fold 
All its loose-flowing garments into one, 

Plunges upon the shore, and floods the dun 
Pale reach of sands, and changes them to gold. 

So in majestic cadence rise and fall 
The mikdity undulations of thy song, 

O sightless bard, England’s Mieonides ! 
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And evei and anon, high over all 

Uplifted, a ninth wave biiperb and strong, 
Floods all the soul with its melodious seas. 


KEATS. 

'ruK young Endyinion sleeps Kndymion’s sleep ; 

The shcphercl-hoy whose tale \yas left half told ! 

The solemn giove uplifts its shiehl of gold 
To the red rising moon, and loud and deep 
The nightingale is singing fnmi the steep ; 

It is inidsunnnei, but the aii is void ; 

Can it be death ? Alas, beside the fold 
A shepheurs pipe, lies shattered near his sheep. 

I.o ! in the moonlight gleams a marble white, 

On which I rea<l ; ^ Heie lieth one whose name 
Was wnt in And was this tlie meed 

Of his sweet singing ? Rather let me write : 

‘The smoking dax liefore it burst to flame 

Was quenched by death, and broken the bruised reed. 

THE GALAXY. 

'roKRi-.NT of light and iiwi of the air, 

Along whose be<l the glimmering slais aic seen 
Like gold and silver sands in some ravine 
Where mountain streams have left their <'hannels bare I 
The Spaniard sees in thee the patliway, where 
His patron saint des<:end<*d in the sheen 
Of his celestial armour, on serene 
And cpiiid nights, when all the h(*av<’ns were fair. 

Not this i see, nor yet the amient fable 
Uf Phaeton’s wild < ourse, that st.orthed the skies 
Where’er the Imofs of his Imi coursers trod ; 

Hut the white drift of worlds o’er < basins <if sable, 

The star-dust, that is whirled aloft and flies 
From tlie invisible ch.iriot-wheels of Clod. 


THE SOUND OF THE SEA. 

Tun sea awc^ke at midnight fium its sleep, ^ 
And rtumd the pebbly fieaches far and wide 
I heard the fust wave of the rising tide 
Rush onward v\ith uniiuerrupted sweep ; 

A vt>i< e out of the silence of the deep, 

A sound mysteriously multiplied 

As of u latarai t from the luounlain’s side, 

Or roar of winds upon a wooded steep. 
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So comes to us at times, from the unkno\\n 
And inaccessible solitudes of being, 

The rushing of the sea-tides of the soul ; 

And inspirations, that we deem our own, 

Are some divine foreshadowing and foreseeing 
Of things beyond our reason or control. 


A SUMMER DAY BY THE SEA. 

Thk sun is set ; and in his latest beams 
Yon little cloud of ashen giay and gold, 

Slowly upon the amber air unrolled. 

The falling mantle of the Prophet seems. 

From the dim headlands many a lighthouse gleams, 
The street-lamps of the ocean ; and l^ehold, 
Overhead the banners of the night unfold ; 

The day hath passed into the land of dreams. 

O summer day beside the joyous sea ! 

O summer day so wonderful and white, 

So full of gladness and so full of pain ! 

For ever and for ever shalt thou be 
To some the gravestone of a dead delight, 

To some the landmark of a new domain. 


THE TIDES. 

I SAW the long line of the vacant shore, 

The sea- weed and the shells upon the sand, 

And the brown rocks left bare on every hand, 

As if the ebbing tide would How no moio. 

Then heard I, more distimdly than before, 

The ocean breathe and its great biCtist expand, 

And hurrying came on the defenceless laml 
The insurgent waters with tumultuous roai. 

All thought and feeling and desire, I said, 

Love, laughter, and the exultant joy of song 
Have ebbed from me for ever I Suddenly oVr me 

They swept again from their deep ocean bf*d, 

And in a tumult of delight, and strong 
As youth, and beautiful as youth, upbuie me. 

A SHADOW. 

I SAID unto myself, if I were dead, 

What would befall these children? What would ];e 
Their fate, who now are looking up to me 
For help and furtheiancc? Theit lives, I said, 

Would be a volume wherein I have read 
But the first chapters, and no long<‘r see 
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To read the rest of their dear history, 

So full of beauty and so full of dread* 

Be comforted ; the woild is veiy old, 

And generations pass, as they have passed, 

A troop of shadows moving w ith the sun ; 
Thousands of times has the old tale been told ; 

Hie world belongs to those who come the last, 
They will find hope and strength as we have done. 


A NAMELESS GRAVE. 

*A soLDiKR of the Union mustered fmt,’ 

Is the insciiption on an unknown grave 
At Nevvpoit Nows, ht‘si<le the salt-sea wa\e, 
Nameless and dateless; sentinel or scout 
Sh(g <lown in skinnish, or disasuous rout 
Of battle, when the loud artillery drave 
Us iron wedges through the lanks of brave 
And doomed battalions, storming the redoubt. 
Thou unknown heio sleeping by the sea 
In thy forgotten grave! with secret shame 
I feel my pulses beat , my forelic.id burn, 

Whtui I renumiber tliou hast given foi me 
All that thou hadst, thy life, thy veiy ntmie, 

And I uui give thee nothing in rctiun. 

SLEEP. 

Luhb me to sleep, yc winds, whose fitful sound 
Seems from some faint vKolian harp-stimg t.aught; 
Seal up the huiulied wakeful eyes of thought 
As Hermes with his lyre in sleep profound 
'fhe hundted \v,tkeful eves of Argus bound ; 
h'or I am weary, ana am (jverwrought 
With too much toil, with too imu h < are distraught, 
And with the iron crown of anguish crowned. 

Lay thy soft hand ujion my brow and cheek, 

( ) peac:eful Sleep I until from pain released 
I lircathe again uninterrupted breath ! 

Ah* w’ith what subtile meanmg did the Greek 
< ‘all thee the lesstT mysteiy at the feast 
\\'hereof the greater mystery is death t 


TilE OLD BRIDGE AT FLORENCE. 

'rAimnn Gaopi built me. I am old, 

Five tenturies old. I plant my fwi of stone 
Ufjon the Arno, as St, MiUuers own 
Wm planted on the dragtm. Fold l^y fold 
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Beneath me as it struggles, I behold 
Its glistening scales. Twice hath it overthrown 
My kindred and companions. Me alone 
It moveth not, but is by me controlled. 

I can remember when the Medici 
Were driven from Florence ; longer still ago 
The final wars of Ghibelline and Guelf. 

Florence adorns me with her jewelry ; 

And when I think that Michael Angelo 
Hath leaned on me, I glory m myself. 


IL PONTE VECCraO DI FIRENZE. 

Gaddi mi fece ; il Ponte Vecchio sono ; 
Cinquecent’ anni gih sull’ Arno pianto 
Il piede, come il suo Michele Santo 
Pianth sul draco. Mcntie ch’ io ragiono 
Lo vedo torcere con flebil suono 
Le rilucenti scaglie. Pla questi affranto 
Due volte i miei maggior. Me solo mtanto 
Neppure muove, cd lo non T abbandono. 

Io mi rammento quando fur cacciati 
I Medici ; pur quando Ghibellino 
E (Juelfo fecer pace mi rammento. 

Fiorenza i suoi giojelli m’ ha prestati ; 

K quando penso ch’ Agnolo il divino 
Su me posava, insuperbir mi sento. 


PART II. 

NATURE. 

As a fond mother, when the day is o’er, 

Leads by the hand her little child to bed, 

Half willing, half reluctant to be led, 

And leave his broken playthings on the floor, 

Still gazing at them through the open door, 

Nor wholly reassured and comforted 
By promises of others in their stead, 

Which, though more splendid, may not please him more ; 
So Nature deals with us, and takes away 
Our playthings one by one, and by the hand 
Leaefs us to rest so gently, that wc go 
Scarce knowing if we wished to go or stay, 

Being too full of sleep to imdeistand 

How far the unknown transcends the what wc know. 
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IN THE CHURCHYARD AT TARRYTOWN. 

Here lies the gentle humourist, who died 
In the bright Indian summer of his fame ! 

A simple stone, with but a date and name, 

Marks the secluded resting*place beside 
The river that he loved and glorified. 

Here in the autumn of his days he came, 

But the dr>^ leaves of life were all aflame 
With tints that brightened and were multiplied. 

1 low sweet a life was his ; how sweet a death ! 

Living, to wing with mirth the weary hours, 

Or with romantic tales the heart to cheer ; 

Dying, to leave a memory like the breath 
Of summers full of sunshine and of showers, 

A grief and gladness in the atmosphere. 


ELIOrS OAK. 

Thou ancient emk I whose myriad leaves arc loud 
With sounds of unintelligible speech, 

Sounds as of surges <m a shingly heat h, 

Or multitudinous murmurs of a t rowd ; 

With some mysterious gift of tongues endowed, 
Thou sjHiakest a different dialect to each ; 

To me a language that no man tun teat h, 

Of a lost race, hmg varnished like a t loud. 

For umiemeath thy shade, in days remote, 

Seated like Alnahain at eventide 
Beneath the oaks of Mamre, the unknown 

A|KJStIe of the Indians, Kliot, wrote 
His Bible ‘m a language that hath tlied 
And is forgotten, save by thee alone. 


THE DESCENT OF THE MUSES. 

Nine sisters, fioautiful in form and face, 

Came from their convent on the shining heights 
( >( Bierus, the mountain of delights, 

'fo dwell among the people at its base. 

Then seemed the world to change. All lime and space 
^Splendour of t.Ioutlless days and starry nights, 

And men and manners, and all sounds and sights, 
Had a new meaning, a diviner grace. 

Proud were these sisicts, but were not too proud 
T<» teach rn st hfads of little country towns 
Science and song, and ail the arts that please ; 
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So that while housewives span, and farmers ploughed, 
Their comely daughters, clad in homespun gowns. 
Learned the sweet songs of the Pierides. 


VENICE. 

White swan of cities, slumbering in thy nest 
So wonderfully built among the reeds 
Of the lagoon, that fences thee and feeds, 

As sayeth thy old historian and thy guest I 

White water-lily, cradled and caressed 

By ocean streams, and from the silt and weeds 
Lifting thy golden filaments and seeds, 

Thy sun-illumined spires, thy crown and crest ! 

White phantom city, whose untrodden streets 
Are rivers, and whose pavements are the shifting 
Shadows of palaces and strips of sky; 

I wait to see thee vanish like the fleets 
Seen in mirage, or towers of cloud uplifting 
In ail their unsubstantial masonry. 


THE POETS. 

O Yii dead Poets, who are living still 
Immortal in your verse, though life be fiecl, 

And ye, () living Poets, who are dead 
Though ye are living, if neglect can kill, 

Tell me if in the darkest hours of ill, 

With drops of anguish falling fast and red 
From the sharp crown of thorns upon your head, 
Ye were not glad your errand to fulfil ? 

Yes ; for the gift and mini.stry of Song 

Have something in them so divinely sweet, 

It can assuage the bitterness of wrong ; 

Not in the clamoui of the crowded stieet, 

Not m the shouts and plaudits of the throng, 

Hut in ourselves, are tiiumph and defeat. 


PARKER CLEAVELAND. 

WRITTEN ON REVIRITINO BRUNSWICK IN THE SUMMER OF 1875. 

Amono the many lives that I have known, 

None I rememlier more serene and sweet, 

More rounded in itself and more complete, 

Than his, who lies beneath this funeral stone. 

These pines, that murmur in low monotone, 

These walks frequented by s(’hoIasti<; feet, 
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Were all his world ; but in this calm letreat 
For him the Teachei’s chair became a throne. 

With fond iifTfection memory loves to dwell 
On the old days, when his example made 
A pastime of the toil of tongue and pen ; 

And now, amid the gioves he loved so well 
'i’hat naught could lure him from theii grateful shade, 

He sleeps, but wakes elsewheie, for Chid hath said, Amen 


THE HARVEST MOON. 

It is the Harvest Moon ! On gilded vanes 
And roofs of villages, on woodland crests 
And their aerial .neigh boui hoods of nests 
Deserted, on the ciutained window-panes 
Of rooms where children sleep, on country lanes 
And harvest-fields, it.s mystic splendour rests ^ 
(lone are the liirds that were our summer guests, 
With the last sheaves return tlic labouring wains I 
All things are symbols : the external shows 
Of Nature have their image in the mind. 

As flowers and fruits and falling of the leaves ; 
The song-birds leave us at the summer’s <‘lose, 

( )nly the empty nests are left behind, 

And pipings of the t|uuil among the sheaves. 

TO THE RIVER RHONE. 

Thotj Royal River, born of sun and shower 
in chambers nurple with the Alpine glow, 

Wrapped in inc spotless ermine of the snow 
And rocked by tempests !— at the appointed iiour 
Forth, like a steel-clad horseman from a tower, 

With clang and clink of harness dost thou go 
To meet thy vassal torrents, that below 
Kush to receive thee and obey thy power. 

And now thou movest in triumphal inarch, 

A king among the rivers ! On thy way 
A hundred towns await and welcome thee ; 

Bridges uplift for thee the stately arch, 

Vineyards encircle thee with garlands gay, 

And fleets attend thy progress to the seal 


THE THREE SILENCES OF MOLINOS. 

TO JOHN OHKRNbEAP WHITHER. 
Three Silences there arc : tlie first of speech, 

The second of desire, the third of thought ; 

This is tlm lore a Spanish monk, distraught 
With dreams and visions, was the tirst to teach. 
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These Silences, commingling each with each, 

Made up the pezfect Silence, that he sought 
And played foi*, and wherein at times he caught 
Mysteiious sounds from lealms beyond our reach. 
O thou, whose daily life anticipates 
The life to come, and in whose thought and word 
The spiritual world preponderates, 

Hermit of Amesbury ! thou loo hast heard 
Voices and melodies from beyond the gates, 

And speakest only when thy soul is stitred ! 


THE TWO RIVERS. 

l. 

Slowly the hour-hand of the clock moves lound ; 

So slowly that no human eye hath power 
To see it move I Slowly in shine or shower 
The painted ship above it, homeward bound, 

Sails, but seems motionless, as if aground ; 

Yet both arrive at last ; and in his tower 

The slum])rous watchman wakes and strikes the hour, 

A mellow, measured, melancholy sound. 

Midnight I the outpost of advancing day 1 
The frontier town and citadel of night ! 

The watershed of Time, from which the streams 
Of Yesterday and To-niorrow take tlieir way, 

One to the land of promise and of light, 

One to the land of darkness and of dreams I 

IL 

O River of Yesterday, with current swafi 
Through chasms descending, and soon lost to sight, 

I do not care to follow in their lliglit 
The faded leaves, that on thy bosom diift ! 

0 River of 'ro-mon ow, I uplift 

Mine C);es, and thee I follow, as the night 
Wanes into morning, and the dawning light 
iiroadens, and all the shadows fade and shift I 

1 follow, follow, wh(‘re thy waters run 
Through unfrequented, unfamiliar fiehls, 

Fragrant with flowers and musical with song ; 

Still fldlow, follow ; sure to meet the sun, 

And contidenl, that what the future yi<‘lds 
Will be the right, unless myself be wrong. 

m. 

Yet not in vain, O River of Yesterday, 

'rhrough chasms of <laikness to the deep (U^srending, 
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I heard thee sobbin^^ in the rain, and blending 
Thy voice with other voi<‘cs far away. 

I called to thee, and yet thou would&t not stay, 
but turbulent, and with thyself contending, 
And torrent-hke thy force on pebbles spending, 
Thou wouldst not listen to a poet’s lay. 
Thoughts, like a loud and sudden rush of wings, 
Regrets and recollections of things past, 

With hints and prophecies of things to be, 

And inspirations, which, could they be things, 
And stay with us, and we could hold them fast, 
Weie oar gowd angels, these I owe to thee. 


IV. 

And tliou, f) River of To-mr>rrow', flowing 
lietw’ccn thy narrow adamantine walls, 
but beatitiful, and white with waterfalls, 

And wreaths of mist, like hands the pathway showing ; 
I hear the trumpets of the morning blowing, 

I hear thy mighty voice, that <'alis and cjdls, 

And see, as Ossian saw^ in i\torven\s hall's, 

Mysterious phantoms, coming, beckoning, going 1 
It is the mystery of the unknown 
That fascinates us; we are children still, 

Waywaicl -ind wistful ; with one hand we cling 
To the familiar things we call our own, 

And with the other, resolute of will, 

< Iro|>e in the dark for what tin* day will bring. 


BOSTON, 

St. bOTOT.PH^s Town l Hither across the plains 
And fens of Lincoln.shire, in garb austere, 

There came a Saxon monk, and founded here 
A Priory, pillaged b)r marauding Danes, 

So tJiat ther<‘of no vestige now remains; 

( hdy a name, that, spoken loud an<i clear, 

Anri etiuH'd in another hemisphere, 

Survives th<* M uiptured walls and painted panes. 

St. Botolph’s T'own ! Far over lf*agues of Itnd 
And leagues of m*a hK^k.s f(»rth its ntdde tower, 
And far around the chiming bcdls are heard ; 

So may that sacred name forever stand 
A landmark, and a syinhidof the power, 

That lies omcentred in a single wonl 
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ST. JOHN’S, CAMBRIDGE. 

I STAND beneath the tree, whose branches shade 
Thy western window, Chapel of St. John ! 

And hear its leaves repeat their benison 
On him, whose hand thy stones memorial laid ; 

Then I remember one of whom was said 

In the world’s darkest hour, ^ Behold thy son ! ’ 

And see him living still, and wandering on 
And waiting for the advent long delayed. 

Not only tongues of the apostles teach 
Lessons of love and light, but these expanding 
And sheltering boughs with all their leaves implore, 

And say in language clear as human speech, 

^ The peace of ( iod, that passeth understanding, 

Be and abide with you for evermore 1 ’ 


MOODS. 

O THAT a Song would sing itself to me 
Out of the heart of Nature, or the heart 
Of man, the child of Nature, not of Art, 

Fresh as the morning, salt as the salt sea, 

With just enough of bitterness to be 
A medicine to this sluggi.sh mood, and start 
The life-blood in my veins, and so impart 
Healing and help in this dull lethargy I 
Alas ! not always cloth the breath of song 
Breathe on us. It is like the wind that bloweth 
At its own will, not ours, nor tarries long ; 

We hear the sound thereof, but no man knoweth 
From whence it comes, so sudden and swift and strong, 
Nor whither in its wayward course it goeth. 


WOODSTOCK PARK. 

Here in a little rustic hermitage 
Alfred the Saxon King, Alfred the Great, 
Postponed the cares of kingcraft to translate 
The Consolations of the Roman sage. 

Here Geoffrey Chaucer in his ripe old age 
Wrote the unrivalled Talcs, which soon or late 
The venturous hand that strives to imitate 
Van<iuishecl must fall on the unfinished page. 

Two kings were they, who ruled by right divine, 
And Ixith supreme; one in the realm of Truth, 
One in the realm of Fiction and of Song. 
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What prince hereditary of their line, 

Uprising in the strength and fiush of youth, 
Their glory shall inheiit and prolong ? 


THE FOUR PRINCESSES AT WILNA. 

A photograph. 

Swept faces, that fiom pictured casements lean 
As from a castle window, looking down 
On some gay pageant passing through a town, 
Youi selves the fairest figures in the scene ; 

With what a gentle grace, with what seiene 
Unconsciousness ye wear the triple crown 
youth and beauty and the fair renown 
Of a great name, that ne’er hath tarnished been ! 
From your soft eyes, so innocent and sw'eet, 

Four spirits, sw'cct and innocent as they, 

Gaze on the world below, the sky above ; 

Hark ! there is some one singing m the street ; 

* Faith, Mope, and Love ! these three,* he seems to 

* These three ; and greatest of the three is Love.* 


HOLIDAYS. 

The holiest of all holidays are those 
Kept by ourselves in silence and apart ; 

The secret anniversaries of the heart, 

When the full river of feeling overflows 
The happy days unclouded to their close ; 

The sutlden joys that out of darkness start 
As flames from ashes; swift desires that datt 
Like swallows singing down each wind that blows ! 
White as the gleam of a rece<ling sail, 

White as a cloud that floats and fades in air, 
White as the whitest lily on a stream, 

These tender memories are ;—a Fairy Tale 
Of some enchanted land we know not where, 
but lovely as a landscape In a dream. 


WAPENTAKE. 

TO AhPRED TKNNYSON. 

Poet l I come to touch thy lance with mine ; 
Not as a knight, who on the listed field 
Of tourney touched his adversary*8 shield 
In token of defiance, but in sign 
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Of homage to the masterj% which is thine, 

In English song; nor will I keep concciled, 
And voiceless as a livulet frost“C*<>ngeak‘d, 

My admiration for thy verse di\ine. 

Not of the howling <len ishes of song. 

Who craze the l)iain with their deliiious dance, 
Art thou, (> sweet historian of the la-aiL ! 

Therefoie to thee the l4iureldea\ es beknv;, 

'fo thee our love and our allegiance, 

For thy allegiance to the poet’s art. 


THE BROKEN OAR. 

Once upon Iceland’s solitary strand 
A poet wandered with his hook and pen, 
Seeking some final word, some sweet Amen, 
Wherewith to ekise the \oIume in his hand. 

The billow's rolled and plunged upon the sand. 
The circling sea-gulls s\v<‘pt b<*yond his ken, 
And fiom the paiting dmul-raf k now' and then 
Flashed llie lecl sunset o\(‘r sea and land. 

Then by the billows .li his was tossed 
A broken oai ; and carved thereon lie read, 

* Oft was I weary, when I toiled at thee ’ ; 

And like a man, who fnuleth what was lost, 
lift wrote the words, then liftc<! up his head, 
And flung his usele.ss jien into the sea. 



tC Strain 00. 

1878. 


TURN^ turn^ my wheel! Ttirn 
* round and round 
Without a fausc^ without a sound: 

So spin? the fly in 0 wofid away! 
This cliiy^ well mixed with marl 
a?id sand, 

Follows the motion of my hand; 
For so7ne 7mtst follow, a?ul some 
command. 

Though all are mcuie of clay / 

Thus sang the Potter at his task 
Beneath the blossoming hawthorn- 
tree, 

While o’er his features, like a mask, 
The quilted sunshine and leaf-shade 
Moved, as the boughs above him 
swayed, 

And clothed him, till he seemed 
to be 

A figure woven in tapestry, 

Bo sumptuously was he arrayed 
In that magnificent attire 
Of sable tissue flaked with Are. 
Like a magician he appeared, 

A conjurer without book or beard ; 
And while he piled his magic art»— 
For it was magical to me — 

I stood in silence and apart, 

And wondered more and more to 
see 

That shapeless, lifeless mass of clay 
Rise up to meet the masKT’s hand, 
And now contract and now expand, 
And even his slightest touch obey ; 
While ever in a thoughtful mooci 
He sang his ditty, and at times 
Whistled a tune between t he rhymes, 
As a melodious interlude. 


Turn, tu7m, 7ny %ijheel I All ihhtgs 
77iusf cha7tge 

To so7ncthing 7iew, to so77iethi7ig 
stra7ige} 

Nothbig that is ta7i pause or 
stay; 

The 7710071 will wax’, the 7710071 will 
wa7te, 

The mist n?td cloud will turn to 
rai7t, 

The rain to 77nst and cloud again, 
To-77wrrow be to-day* 

Thus still the Potter sang, and still, 
hy some unconscious ad of will, 
The melody and even the words 
Wei e intermingled with iny thought, 
As bits of coloured threatl are 
caught 

And woven into nests of birds. 

And thus to regions far remote, 
Beyond the ocean’s vast expanse, 
This wizard in the motley coat 
Transported me on wings of song, 
And by the northern shores of 
France 

Bore me with restless speed along. 

What land is this that seems to be 
A mingling of the land and sea ? 
This land of sluices, tlikes, and 
dunes ? 

; This water-net, that tessellates 
The landscape ? this unending 
maze 

Of gardens, through whose latticed 
grates 

The imprisoned pinks and tulips 
gaze; 
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Where in long summer afternoons 
The sunshine, softened by the haze, 
Comes streaming down as through 
a screen ; - - - 

Where over fields and pastures 
green 

The painted ships float high in air, 
And over all and everywhere 
The sails of windmills sink and soar 
Like wings of sea-gulls on the 
shore ? 

What land is this ? Yon pretty 
town 

Is Delft, with all its wares dis- 
played; 

The pride, the market-place, the 
crown 

And centre of the Potter’s trade. 
See ! everyhouse and room is bright 
With glimmers of reflected light 
From plates that on the dresser 
shine ; 

Flagons to foam with Flemish beer, 
Or sparkle with the Rhenish wine, 
And pilgrim flasks with fleurs-de- 
lis, 

And ships upon a rolling sea, 

And tankards pewter topped, and 
queer 

Vyith comic mask and musketeer ! 
Each hospitable chimney smiles 
A welcome from its painted tiles ; 
The parlour walls, the chamber 
floors, 

The stairways and the corridors. 
The borders of the garden walks, 
Are beautiful with fadeless flowers, 
That never droop in winds or 
showers, 

And never wither on their stalks. 

7 urn, turn, 7ny wheel J All life is 
brief; 

What now is bud will soon be leaf, 
What now is leaf will soon 
decays 

llie wind blows cast, the wind blows 
wests 


The blue eggs in the robinis nest 
Will soon have wings and beak and 
breast, 

And flutter and fly away. 

Now southward through the air I 
glide, 

The song my only pursuivant, 

And see across the landscape wide 
The blue Charente, upon whose tide 
The belfries and the spires of 
Saintes 

Ripple and rock from side to side, 
As, when an earthquake rends its 
walls, 

A crumbling city reels and falls. 

Who is it in the suburbs here, 

This Potter, working with such 
cheer, 

In this mean house, this mean 
attire, 

His manly features bronzed with 
fire, 

Whose figulines and rustic waies 
Scarce find him bread from day to 
^ day? 

This madman, as the people say, 
Whobreaks his tables and hischairs 
To feed his furnace fires, nor cares 
Who goes unfed if they are fed, 
Nor who may live if they are dead ? 
This alchemist with hollow checks 
And sunken, searching eyes, who 
seeks, 

By mingled earths and ores com- 
bined 

With potency of fire, to find 
Some new enamel, hard and bright, 
His dream, his passion, his delight? 

O Palissy 1 within thy breast 
Burned the hot fever of unrest ; 
Thine was the prophet’s vision, thine 
The exultation, trie divine 
Insanity of noble minds, 

That never falters nor abates, 

But labours and endures ;md waits, 
Till all that it foresees it finds, 

Or what it cannot find creates I 
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Tunty turn, my wheel! This 
earthen jar 

A touch caft make, a touch can mars 
And shall it to the Potter say. 
What fnakest thou ? Thou hast no 
hand? 

As men who thmk to understand 
A world by their Creator planned, 
Who wiser is than they. 

Still guided by the dreamy song, 
As in a trance I float along 
Above the l^yrenean chain, 

Above the fieldsand farms of Spain, 
Above the bright Majorcan isle, 
That lends its softened name to 
art,- - 

A spot, a dot upon the chart, 
Whose little towns, red-roofed with 
tile. 

Are ruby-lustred with the light 
Of blazing furnaces by night, 

And crowned by day with wreaths 
of smoke. 

Then eastward, wafted in my flight 
On my enchantei’s magic cloak, 

I sail ticross the 'ryrrhenc Sea 
Into the land of Italy, 

And o’er the windy Apennines, 
Mantled and musical with pines. 

The palaces, the princely halls, 
The aoors of houses and the walls 
Of churches and of belfry towers, 
Cloister and castle, street and mart, 
Are garlanded and gay with flowers 
That blossom in the fields of art. 
Here Gubbio's workshops gleam 
and glow 

With brilliant, iridescent dyes, 

The dazzling whiteness of the snow, 
The cobalt olue of summer skies ; 
And vase and scutcheon, cup and 
plate, 

In perfect finish emulate 
Faenza, Florence, Fesuro. 

Forth from Urbino’sgatetheret .unc 
A youth with the angelic name 
Of Raphael, in form and face 


Himself angelic, and divine 
In arts of colour and design. 

From him Francesco Xanto caught 
Something of his transcendent 
grace, 

And into fictile fabrics wrought 
Suggestions of the master’s thought. 
Nor less Maestro Giorgio shines 
With madre-perl and golden lines 
Of arabesques, and interweaves 
His birds and fruits and flowers and 
lea\ es 

About some landscaj^e, sh<idcd 
blown, 

With olive tints on lock and town. 
Behold this cu}> within whose bowl, 
Upon a ground of deepest blue 
With yeliow-lustied stars o’erlaid, 
Colours of every tint and luie 
Mingle in one harmonious whole! 
With huge blue eyes and steadfast 
gaze, 

Her yellow hair in net and braid, 
Neeklace and eariings all ahla/e 
With gokleii lu.sUe o’er the glaze, 

A woman’s portrait ; on the laroll, 
(ana, the BcautihiU A name 
Foigotten save for such brief fame 
.\s this memorial <'an bestow, - 
A gilt some lover long ago 
Gave with his heart to this fair 
dame. 

A nobler title to renown 
Is thine, (> pleasant 'rusum town, 
Seated besiae the Arno’s stream ; 
For Lucca della Robbia there 
Oeated forms st> wondrous fair, 
They made thy sovereignty su- 
preme. 

j These choristers with lips <»f .stone, 
j Whose music is not heard, but .seen, 

I Still chant, as from their organ- 
screen, 

Their Maker’s praise; nor these 
alone, 

But the tmm fragile, form * of clay, 
Hardly less bcMUtiful tlum theyi 





These saints and angels that adorn 
The walls of hospitals, and tell 
The story of good deeds so well 
That poverty seems less forlorn, 
And life more like a holiday. 

Here in this old neglected church, 
That long eludes the traveller’s 
search. 

Lies the dead bishop on his tomb ; 
Earth upon earth he slumbering lies, 
Life-like and death-like in the 
gloom ; 

Garlands of fruit and flowers in 
bloom 

And foliage deck his resting place ; 
A shadow in the sightless eyes, 

A pallor on the patient face, 

Made perfect by the furnace heat ; 
All earthly passions and desires 
Burnt but by purgatorial fires ; 
Seeming to say, ‘ Our years are fleet, 
And to the weary death is sweet.* 

But the most wonderful of all 
The ornaments on tomb or wall 
That gracethe fair Ausonian shores 
Are those the faithful earth restores, 
Near some Apulicin town concealed. 
In vineyard or in harvest field, — 
Vases and urns and bas-reliefs, 
Memorials of forgotten griefs, 

Or records of heroic deeds 
Of demigods and mighty chiefs : 

F igures that almost move and speak, 
And, buried amid mould and weeds. 
Still in their attitudes attest 
The presence of the graceful 
Greek, — 

Achilles in his armour dressed, 
Alcides with the Cretan bull, 

And Aphrodite with her boy, 

Or lovely Helena of Troy, 

Still living and still beautiful. 

Turn^ turn^ my wheel J ’ Tii> Na- 
ture's plan 

The child should grow into the man, 
The man grow wrinkled, old, and 
gray; 


In youth the heart exults and sings, 
The pulses leap, the feet have 
wings; 

In age the cricket chirps, and brings 
The harvest home of day. 

And now the winds that southward 
blow, 

And cool the hot Sicilian isle, 

Bear me away. I see below 
The long line of the Libyan Nile, 
Flooding and feeding the parched 
land 

With annual ebb and overflow, 

A fallen palm whose branches lie 
Beneath the Abyssinian sky, 
Whose roots are in Egyptian sands. 
On either bank huge water-wheels, 
Belted with jars and dripping weeds, 
Send forth their melancholy moans, 
As if, in their gray mantles hid, 
Dead anchorites of the Thebaid 
Knelt on the shore and told their 
beads, 

Beating their breasts with loud ap- 
peals 

And penitential tears and groans. 

This city, walled and thickly set 
With glittering mosque and mina- 

Is Cairo, in whose gay bazaars 
The dreaming traveller first inhales 
The perfume of Arabian gales, 

And sees the fabulous earthen jars, 
Huge as wxre those wherein the 
maid 

Morgiana found the Forty Thieves 
Concealed in midnight ambuscade ; 
And seeing, more than half believes 
The fascinating tales that run 
Through all the Thousand Nights 
and One, 

Told by the fair Scheherezade. 

Moie strange and wonderful than 
these 

Are the Egyptian deities, 

Ammon, and Emeth, and the grand 
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Osiris, holding in his hand 
The lotus; Isis, crowned and veiled ; 
The sacred Ibis, and the Sphinx ; 
Bracelets with blue enamelled links ; 
The Scarabee in emerald mailed. 
Or spreading wide his funeral 

Lamps that perchance their night- 
watch kept 

O’er Cleopatra while she slept, — 
All plundered from the tombs of 
kings. 

Turn, turUi my wheel ! The hiunmi 
raoc 

O f e 7 fe?y iongiie^ of every placcy 
* Oaiaaslan, CoptL^ or Mai ay ^ 

All that inhabit this great earthy 
IVhatever be their ra7ik or worthy 
Are kindt^ed atid allied by births 
A?td made of the SiWie clay. 

O’er deseit sands, o’er gulf and bay, 
O’er (Jaiiges iind o’er llimalay, 
Bird-like I fly, an<i flying sing, 

'fo flowery kingdoms of ('at hay, 
And bird-like poise on balanced 
wing 

Above the town of King-te-tching, 
A burning town, or seeming so, 
Three thousand furnaces that glow 
Incessantly, and fill the air 
With smoke uprising, gyxe on gyre, 
And painted by the lurid glare, 

Of jets and flashes of red Arc. 

As leaves that in the autumn fall, 
Spotted and veined with various 
hues, 

Are swept along the avenues, 

And lie in heaps by hedge and wall, 
So from this grove of cliimncys 
whirled 

To all the markets of the world, 
These porcelain leaves arc wuflc<l 

Light yellow leaves with spots and 
stains 

Of violet and of crimson dye, 


Or tender azure of a sky 

Just washed by gentle April rains, 

And beautiful with celadon. 

Nor less the coarser household 
wares,"- 

The willow pattern, that we knew 
In childhood, with its bridge of blue 
Leading to unknown thoroughfares ; 
The solitary man who stares 
At the white river flowing through 
Its arches, the fantastic trees 
And wild pers})ective of the view ; 
And intermingled among these 
The tiles that m our nui series^ 
Filled us with wonder and delight, 
Or haunted us in dreams at night. 

And yonder by Nankin, behold ! 
The Tower of Porcelain, strange 
and old, * 

Uplifting to the astonished skies 
Its ninefold painted balconies, 
With balustrades of twining leaves, 
And xoofs of tile, beneath whosf* 
eav(‘s 

Hang poi aflainbclls that all thetime 
Ring with a soft, melodious chuiic; 
While the whole fabric is abin/e 
With varitnl tints, all fused m one 
< I real mass of colour, like a maze 
(^jf flowers illumined by the sun. 

Turn, turn, my wheel! IV hat is 

begun 

At daybreak must at dark be done. 
To-morrow will be another day ; 
To^inmnm tke hot furnace flame 
Will search the heart and try the 



shame 

'These 7>esse/s 7mule of {/ay, 

C'radlcd and rot^ked in Kastern seas, 
The islands of the Japaaest; 
Beneath me lie ; oVr lake and plain 
'Phe stork, the Iutou, and the crane 
'Phrough the clear realms of azure 
drift ; 
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And on the hillside I can see 
The villages of ImarK 
Whose thronged and flaming w<nk» 
shops lift 

Their twisted columns of sint>kcon 
high, 

Cloud cloisters that in ruins he. 
With sunshine streaming thiough 
each rift, 

And broken arches of blue sky. 

All the bright dowers that fill the 
land, 

Kipple of waves on rock or sand, 
The snow on Fusiyama’s cone, 

The midnight heaven so thickly 
sown 

With constellations of bright stais. 
The leaves that rustle, tlic rce<ls 
that make 

A whisper by ea< h stream and lake, 
The saffum dawn, the suns<U 
Arc painted on these lovely jars ; 
Again the skylark sings, again 
The stork, the heron, and the < rane 
Float through the azure ovcrliead, 
The counterfeit and counterpat t 
Of Nature reproduced in Art. 

Art is the child of Nature ; yes, 

Her darling child, in whom we trace 
The feulures of the nmtheFs fac<‘, | 
Her aspect and her attitude, 

All her majestic lovclitiess 
Chastened and softened an<l sub- 
tilled 

Into a more attractive grat e, 

And with a human sense imbued, i 


I He is thcgieatest artist, then, 
j Whether of pencil or of pen, 

' Who follows Nature. Never nun, 
I As artist or as artisan, 

’ I 'ursuing his own fantasies, 
j Can touch the human heart, oi 
I please, 

Or satisfy our nobliT needs, 

;\s he wiai sel^ his willing h‘ct 
In Natuie’s footprints, light ami 
licet, 

And follows fearless where she leads. 

'J'hus mused I on that morn in May, 
Wrapped in my v ision.s like the Seer, 
Whose eyes behold not what is near, 
fkit only what is far away, 

When, siuldeuiy sounding jKial on 
P<m1, 

The< hurcli bell fionitheneighbour" 
mg linvn 

Frtn laiined the weh<»mf* h<»ur of 
noon. 

The P<Hter heard, and st(>p|H:d hif* 
wheel, 

I Hs apron on the grass threw tiow n, 
\yhiKtlcd his c|uiet little time, 

Not ovmlomi nor ov<Tlong, 

Ami ended thus his simple song: 

my whirl ! Iho 

/im sium 

//u* ntmn wiit he ihe ttjierniHm^ 
sihm ithdity he ye\te>dify ,* 
tudfind us in our path w < ast 
the broken ptdAhefds fj the past ^ 
And ati are j^ro and to dust at 
And troddm into <.4iy / 






CANTOS FROM DANTE'S ! 

PARADISO. 

CANTO xxni. 

Even as a bird, 'mid the beloved 
leaves, 

Quiet upon the nest of her sweet 
brood 

Throughout the night, that hideth 
all things from us, 

Who, that she may behold their 
longed-for looks 

And find the food wherewith to 
nourish them, 

In which, to her, grave labours 
grateful are, 

Anticipates the time on open 
spray. 

And with an ardent longing 
waits the sun, 

Gazing intent, as soon as breaks 
the dawn : 

Even thus my Lady standing was, 
erect 

And vigilant, turned round to- 
wards the zone 

Underneath which the sun dis- 
plays less haste ; 

So that beholding her distraught 
and wistful, 

Such I became as he is who 
desiring 

For somethingyearns, and hoping 
is appeased 


But brief the space from one When 
to the other ; 

Of my awaiting, say I, and the 
seeing 

The welkin grow resplendent 
more and more. 

And Jicatrice exclaimed : ‘ Behold 
the hosts 

Of Christ’s triumphal march, and 
all the fruit 

Harvested hy the rolling of these 
sph<*n‘S ! * 

It seemed to me her face was all 
aflame ; 

And eyes she had so full of 
e<‘htasy 

That I must needs pass on with- 
out describing. 

As when in niglUs serene of the 
full moon 

Smiles Trivia among the nymphs 
eternal 

Who paint the firmament through 
all Its gulfs, 

Saw I, above the myriads of lamps, 

A Sun that one and all of them 
enkindled, 

E’en as our own doth the sui>cr- 
nal sights, 

And through tlie living light trans- 
parent shoiat 

I'he lucent substam e sointenscly 
clear 

Into my sight that I sustained 
it not. 
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0 Beatrice, thou gentle guide and 

dear I 

To me she said: ^What over- 
masters thee 

A virtue is from which naught 
shields itself. 

There are the wisdom and the 
omnipotence 

That oped the thoroughfares 
’twixt heaven and earth, 

For which there erst had been 
so long a yearning/ 

As hre from out a cloud unlocks 
itself. 

Dilating so it finds not room 
therein, 

And down, against its nature, 
falls to earth. 

So did my mind, among those 
aliments 

Becoming larger, issue from it- 
self, 

And that which it became cannot 
remember. 

‘ Open thine eyes, and look at what 
I am : 

Thou hast beheld such things, 
that strong enough 

Hast thou become to tolerate my 
smile/ 

1 was as one who still retains the 

feeling 

Of a forgotten vision, and en- 
deavours 

In vain to bring it back into his 
mind, 

When I this invitation heard, de- 
serving 

Of so much gratitude, it never 
fades 

Out of the book that chronicles 
the past 

If at this moment sounded all the 
tongues 

That Volyhymnia and her sisters 
made 

Most hibrical with their delicious 
milk, 


To aid me, to a thousandth of the 
truth 

It would not reach, singing the 
holy smile, 

And how the holy aspect it 
illumed. 

And therefore, representing Para- 
dise, 

The sacred poem must perforce 
leap over, 

Even as a man who finds his 
way cut off ; 

But whoso thinketh of the pon- 
derous theme, 

And of the mortal shoulder laden 
with it, 

Should blame it not, if under this 
it tremble. 

It is no passage for a little boat, 

This which goes cleaving the 
fiudacious prow, 

Nor for a pilot who would .spaze 
himself. 

‘Why doth my face so much ena- 
mour thee, 

That to the garden fair thou 
turnest not, 

Which under the rays of Christ 
is blossoming ? 

There is the Rose in which the 
Word Divine 

Became incarnate ; there the 
lilies are 

By whose perfume the good way 
was discovered/ 

Thus Beatrice ; and I, who to her 
counsels 

Was wholly ready, once again 
betook me 

U nto the battle of the feeble bni w s. 

As in the sunshine, that unsullied 
streams 

Through fractured cloud, ere now 
a meadow of flowers 

Mine eyes with shadow covered 
o^er have seen, 

So troops of splendours manifold 
I saw 
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Illumined from above with buni- 
ing rays, 

Beholding not the source of the 
effulgence. 

O power benignant that does so 
imprint them ! 

Thou didst exalt thyself to give 
more scope 

There to mine eyes, that were 
not strong enough. 

The name of that fair flower I e’er 
invoke 

Morning and evening utterly en- 
thralled 

My soul to gaze upon the greater 
fire. 

And when in both mine eyes de- 
picted were 

The glory and greatness of the 
living star 

Which there excelleth, as it here 
excelled, 

Athwart the heavens a little torch 
descended 

Formed in a circle like a coronal, 

And cinctured it, and whirled 
itself about it. 

Whatever melody most sweetly 
soundeth 

On earth, and to itself most 
draws the soul, 

Would seem a cloud that, rent 
asunder, thunders, 

Compared unto the sounding of 
that lyre 

Wherewith was crowned the 
sapphire beautiful, 

Which gives the clearest heaven 
its sapphire hue. 

^ I am Angelic Love, that circle round 

The joy sublime which breathes 
from out the womb 

That was the hostelry of our 
Desire ; 

And I shall circle, Lady of I leaven, 
while 

Thou followest thy Son, and 
mak'st diviner 


The sphere supieme, because 
thou enteiest there. ' 

Thus did the circulated melody 

Seal itself up ; and all the other 
lights 

Were making to resound the 
name of JVtary. 

The regal mantle of the \ olumes all 

Of that world, which most fervid 
is and living 

With breath of Clod and with 
his works and ways, 

Extended over us its inner border, 

So veiy distant, that the sem- 
blance of it 

Thcie where I was not yet 
appeared to me. 

Therefore mine eyes did not possess 
the power 

Of following the incoronated 
flame, 

Which mounted upward near to 
its own seed. 

And as a little child, that towards 
its mother 

Stretches its arms, when it the 
milk has hiken, 

'i'hrough impulse kin<IIe<l into 
outward flame, 

ICadi of those gleams of whiteness 
upward reatdied 

So with its summit, that the deep 
affection 

I’hey had for Mary was revealed 
to me* 

'riicreafter they remained there in 
my sight, 

Regi?ta uodi singing with such 
sweetness, 

That ne’er from me has the 
delight departed. 

O, what exuberance is garia;red up 

Within those richest coffers, 
which had been 

Good husbandtuen for sowing 
here below I 

There they enjoy and live upon the 
! treasure 





Which was acquired bile weep- 
mg in the exile 

Of Babylon, wherein the gold 
was left. 1 

There triumpheth, beneath the ex- 
alted Son ) 

Of God and Maiy, in his vietmy, 

Both with the ancient c'oimni 
and the new, ' 

He who doth keep the keys of such i 
a glory. j 

CANTO XXIV. i 

^O COMPANY elect to the great ^ 
supper I 

Of the Iamb benedight, who ' 
feedeth you, 

So that forever full is your desiio, 
If by the giace of <iod this man 
foretaste 

Something of that which falieth 
from your table, 

Or ever death pnisenbe to liim j 
the time, ! 

Direct jrour mind to his immense I 
desire, 1 

And him somewhat l>cdew; yc 
drinking are 

For ever at the fount w'hence : 
comes his thougliL’ | 

Thus Beatrice ; and those souls ' 
beatified j 

Transformed themselves to i 
sphere.s on stea<lfast poles, ! 

Flaming intensely in the guis<‘ ; 
of comets. 1 

And as the wlieels in works of 
horologes 

Revolve so that the first to a 
beholder 

Motionless seems, and the last 
one to fly, 

So in like manner di<l those carols, 
dancing 

In different measure, of their 
afHuence 

( live me the gauge, as they were 
swift or slow. 


From that one which I noted of 
most beauty 

Beheld I issueforthafire so happy 

That none it left thereof a greater 
brightness ; 

And around Beatrice three seveial 
times 

It whiiled itself with so d^^ine a 
song, 

My fantasy repeats it not to me ; 

Therefore the pen skips, and I 
write it not, 

Since our imagination for siu'h 
folds, 

Much more our speech, is of a 
tint too glaring. 

‘O holy sistei mine, who us ini* 
piorest 

With such demotion, by lhin<‘ 
auient love 

'riiou dost unbind me iiom tliat 
biMUtiful spliejre ! * 

Thereafter, having stopped, the 
l)Iessed fire 

Unto my Lady dul direct its 
breath, 

Which hjiake in fashion, as I here 
have said. 

And she: ‘O light eterne of the 
great man 

To wdioiu our Lord delivered 
up the keys 

He cairied down of this miracu- 
lous joy, 

This one examine on points light 
and grave, 

As good l>e.seemelh thee, about 
the Faith 

By means of which thou on the 
sea didst walk. 

If he love well, and hope well, and 
believe, 

From thee His hid not ; for thou 
hast thy sight 

There where depicted everything 
is seen. 

But since this kingdom has inatlef 
citixens 
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By means of the true Faith, to 
glorify It 

’Tis well he have the chance to 
speak thci eof/ 

As baccalaureate arms himself, and 
speaks not 

Until the master doth piopose 
the question, 

To argue it, and not to terminate 

it, 

So (lid I arm myself with every 
leason. 

While shci was speaking, that I 
might he ready 

For such a questioner and such 
profession, 

^ Say, thou good Christian ; mani- 
fest thyself; 

What is the Faith ? ' Whereat I 
raised my brow 

Unto that light wherefrom was 
this breathed forth. 

'fhen turned 1 round to Beatrice, 
and she 

i'rompl signals made to me that 
I should pour 

'I’hc water forth from my internal 
fountain, 

* iMay grace, that suffers me to 
make conftission/ 

began I, Mo the great cen- 
turion, 

Cause my conceptions all to be 
explicit 1 * 

And I continued : * As the truthful 
pen, 

Father, of thy dear brother wrote 
of it, 

^MlO put with thee Rome into 
the good way, 

Kaitli is the substance of the things 
we luipe ffir, 

And cvidenc(‘ of those that arc 
not seen ; 

And tins appears to me its 
quiddity/ 

'Fhen heard I : * Very rightly thou 
perceivest, 


If well thou understandest why 
he placed it 

With substances and then with 
evidences.^ 

And I thereafterward : ‘ The things 
profound, 

That here vouchsafe to me their 
apparition, 

Unto all eyes below are so con- 
cealed, 

That they exist there only in belief, 

Upon the which is founded the 
high hope, 

And hence it has the nature of a 
substance. 

And it behoveth us from this belief 

'fo reason without having other 
sight, 

And hence it has the nature of 
evidence.’ 

Then heard I : ‘If whatever is ac- 
(piired 

Below by doctrine were thus 
understood, 

No sophist’s subtlety would there 
find place/ 

Thus was breathed forth from that 
enkindled love ; 

Then added: ‘Very well has 
been gone over 

Already of this coin the alloy and 
weight ; 

liut tell me if thou hast it in thy 
purse ? ’ 

And I : ‘Yes, both so shining 
and so round, 

That in its stamp there is no 
peradventure/ 

Thereafter issued from the light 
profound 

That there resplendent was : ‘ This 
precious jewel, 

Upon the which is every virtue 
founded, 

Whence hadst thou it ? ’ And I : 
‘ The large outpouring 

Of Holy Spirit, which has been 
diffused 
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Upon the ancient parchments 
and the new, 

A syllogism is, \Uiich proved it to 
me 

With such acuteness, that, com- 
pared therewith, 

All demonstration seems to me 
obtuse.^ 

And then I heard : * The ancient 
and the new 

} Postulates, that to thee are so 
conclusive, 

Why dost thou take them for the 
word divine ? ’ 

And I ; ‘ The proofs which show 
the truth to me, 

Are thew'orks subsequent, wdiere- 
unto Nature 

Ne’er heated iron yet, noi anvil 
beat.’ 

*Twas answered me: ‘Say, who 
assuieth thee 

That those works ever weie? 
the thing itself 

That must be proved, nought 
else to thee affirms it.’ 

<Were the world to Christianity 
converted,’ 

I said, ‘ withouten miracles, this 
one 

Is such, the real are not its hun- 
dredth part ; 

llecausc tliat poor and fasting thou 
didst enter 

Into the to sow there the 
goo<l plant, 

Whit h was a vine and has be- 
come a thorn I ’ 

This iKjing finished, the high, holy 
Ctjurt 

Resounded through the spheres, 
* < )ne < h>d we praisti ! ’ 

In melody that there above is 
chanted. 

And then that Baron, who from 
Ijranch to branch, 

Examining, had thus conducted 

me, 


Till the extremest leaves we were 
approaching, 

Again began : ‘ The Grace that 
dallying 

Plays with thine intellect thy 
mouth has opened, 

Up to this point, as it should 
opened be, 

So that I do approve \vhat forth 
emerged ; 

But now thou must express what 
thou believest, 

And whence to thy belief it was 
presented.’ 

‘O holy father, spirit who be- 
holdest 

What thou believedst so that 
thou o’ei earnest, 

Tow<uds the sepulchre, more 
youthful feet,’ 

l>egan 1, ‘ thou dost wish me in this 
place 

The form to manifest of my 
prompt belief, 

And likewise thou the cause 
thereof demandest. 

And I respond : In one God I be- 
lieve, 

Sole and eterne, who moveth all 
the heavens 

With love and with desire, him- 
self unmoved ; 

And of such faith not only have I 
proofs 

Physical and metaphysical, but 
gives them 

Likewise the truth that from this 
place rains down 

Through Moses, through the Pro- 
phets and the Psalms, 

Through the Evangel, and 
through you who wrote 

After tiie fiery Spirit sanctified 
you; 

In Persons three eterne believe, 
and these 

One essence I l>elieve, so one 
and trine 
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They bear conjunction both with 
stmt and est. 

With the profound condition, and 
divine 

Which now I touch upon, doth 
stamp my mind 

Ofttimesthe doctrine evanj^elical. 

This the beginning is, this is the 
spark 

Which afterwards dilates to vivid 
flame, 

And, like a star in heaven, is 
sparkling in me. 

Kven as a lord who hears what 
pleascth him 

flis servant straight embraces, 
gratulaling 

F or the good news as soon as he 
is silent ; 

So, giving me its benediction, *=iing- 

ing, 

Three times encircled me, when 
I was silent, 

The apostolic light, at whose 
command 

r spoken had, in speaking I so 
pleased Iiim. 

CANTO XXV. 

Ik e’er it happen that the Poem 
Sacred, 

To which both he«iven and earth 
have set their hand, 

So that it many a year hath made 
me lean, 

O’ercome the cruelty that bars me 
out 

From the fair .shecpfold, wheie a 
lamb I slumbered, 

An enemy to the wolves that war 
upon it, 

With other voic'e forthwith, with 
other fleece, 

Poet will I leturn, and at my 
font 

Baptisnml will I take the laurel 
crown y 


Because into the Faith that maketh 
known 

All souls to God theie entered I, 
and then 

Peter for her sake thus my biow 
encircled. 

Thereafterwarcl towards us moved 
a light 

Out of that band whence issued 
the flrst-fiuits 

Which of his vicars Christ be- 
hind him left, 

And then my Lady, full of ecstasy, 

Said unto me : ‘ Look, look ! 
behold the Baron 

For whom below Galicia is fre- 
quented.’ 

In the same way as, when a dove 
alights 

Near his companion, both of 
them pour forth, 

Circling about and murmuring, 
their affection, 

So one beheld I by the other grand, 

Prince glorilicd to be with wel- 
come greeted 

Lauding tlic food that there above 
is eaten. 

But when their gratulations were 
complete, 

Silently a^ram me each one stood 
still, 

So incandescent it o’ercame my 

^ sight. 

Smiling thereafterwarcl s, said Bea- 
trice : 

Mllustrious life, by whom the 
benefactions 

Of our Basilica have been de- 
scribed, 

Make Hope resound within this 
altitucle ; 

Thou knowest »is oft lliou dost 
personify it 

As Jesus to the three gave greater 
dearness.’ 

* Lift up thy head, and make thyself 
assured ; 
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For what comes hither from the 
mortal world 

Must needs be ripened in oin 
radiance/ 

This comfoU came to me fiom the 
second hie ; 

Wherefore mine eyes I lifted to 
the hills, 

Which bent them down befoie 
with too gieat weight. 

‘Since, through his grace, our 
Kmperor wills that thou 

Shouldst find thee face to face, 
before thy death, 

In the most sermet chamber, with 
his Counts, 

So that, the truth beholden of this 
court, 

Hripe, which below there right- 
fully enamours, 

Thereby thrm st lengthen in tliy- 
self and others, 

Say what it is, and how is flower- 
ing with it 

Thy mind, and say from whence it 
came to thee/ 

Thus did the second light again 
continue. 

And the Compassionate, who pi- 
loted 

The plumage of my wings in such 
high flight, 

Did m reply anticipate me thus : 

‘No child whatever the Chunh 
Militant 

Of greater hoptj possesses, as is 
written 

In that Sun whi<ih irradiates all 
our band ; 

Therefore it is conceded him from 
i’lgypt 

To come into Jerusalem to see, 

Or ever yet his warfare be < om 
pletcd. 

The two remaining points, that not 
for knowledge 

Have lieen demanded, but that he 
report 


How much this \ irtue unto thee is 
pleasing, 

To him I leave ; for hard he will 
not find them, 

Nor of self-praise; and let him 
answer them ; 

And may the grace of (rod in 
this assist him I ’ 

Asa disciple, whohisteachei follows, 

Ready and willing, wheie he is 
expei t, 

That his proficiency may he <iis- 
played, 

‘Hope,' said I, ‘is the certain 
expectation 

Of future gloiy, whir h is ibeeflect 

Of grace divine and merit [>rece- 
dent. 

From many stars this ligju comes 
unto me ! 

but he instilled it into my 
}u*art 

Who was cliief singer unto tlie 
chief captain. 

in the high Th(*o<ly 

He sayeth, “those who know thy 
name ; ” and who 

Knoweth H imt, if he my faith 
possess ? 

'Chou didst instil me, then, with his 
instilling 

In the Kpislle, so that i am full. 

And uponothois ram ajtain your 
Jain/ 

While 1 was speaking, in the Jiving 
bosom 

Of that combustion ituivered .in 
effulgent e, 

Sudden and frequent, in the guise 
of lightning ; 

Then breathed : ‘ The love where- 
with I am inflamed 

Towards the virtue still whicli 
followed me 

Unto the palm and issue of the 
fiekl, 

Wills that I breathe tot bee that thou 
delight 

u b 
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I n her ; and grateful to me is thy 
telling ! 

Whatcvei things Hope pi onuses . 
to thee.’ ! 

Audi: ‘The ancient Siiiptuies ' 
and the new j 

'The inaik establish, and this ^ 
.shows it me, | 

Of all tlie souls whom (lod hath j 
made his friends. 

Isaiah saith, that each one g.ii- 
men ted 

In his own laud shall be with two- 
fold garments, 

And Ills own land is this tlelighl- 
hil life. I 

'I'hy bi other, too, far moie explicitly, I 
'rhere where he tieateih of the 
rolies of white, 1 

'fhis levelation manifests to usd | 

And first, and near the ending of ' 
these W'ords, 

in 4’’ fiom ovei us was i 

heard, 

To whii'h resjionsivc answcnaal all 
the cartds. 

'fhereafterward a light among them ' 
brightened, 

So that, h Cancer once sui h 
crystal had, , 

Winter would have a month of ! 
one sole day. i 

And as upi ises, g«)eH, and enters the 
dance 

A winsome maiden, only to tlo ! 
honour ' 

T<» tile new bride, and not from any | 
fading, 

iwen thus did I bclmhl the bright* 
ened .splendour 

Approach the two, who in a wheel 
revolved 

As was beseeming to their ardent 
love. 

Into the song and musi<* there it 
entered ; i 

And fixed on them my laidy kept | 
her look, , 


F-ven as a bi idesilentand motion- 
less. 

‘ 'rids is the one who lay upon the 
hi east 

Of him oui l*eli(Mn ; and this 
is he 

To the great otfu'e fiom the cioss 
elected.’ 

iVIy Lady thus ; hut theiefoie none 
the moie 

1 )id move her sight ftom its alien- 
live gaze 

Hefoie or afteuvaid these words 
of hets. 

Even as a man who gazes, and en- 
deavouis 

To see the eclipsing of the sun a 
little, 

And who, by seeing, sightless doth 
become, 

So became before that latest fire, 

Whde it was said, ‘Why dost thou 
daze thyself 

To sec a thing which here hath no 
<*\i.st<‘nce ? 

Earth in the earth my body is, and 
shall be 

With all the others theie, until 
our number 

Wiih^ the eternal proposition 
tallies. 

With the two garments in the 
biessetl cloister 

Are the two lights alone that have 
asexmded : 

And thi.s shult thou take hack 
into your world.^ 

And at this utterance the flaming 
circle 

( Irew quiet, with the dulcet inter- 
mingling 

Of sound that by the trlnal breath 
was made, 

As to escape from danger or fatigue 

The oars that erst were in tlie 
water beaten 

Are all suspended at a whistle’s 
sound. 
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Ah, how much m my mind was I 
disturbed, 

When I turned round to look on 
Beatrice, 

That her I could not see, although 
I was 

Close at her side and in the Happy 
World I 

BEOWULF'S EXPEDITION 
TO HEORT, 

FROM THE ANGLO-SAXON. 

Thus then, much care-worn, 
The son of Healfden 
Sorrowed evermoie, 

Nor might the prudent hero 
His woes aveit. 

The war was too haul, 

Too loath and longsome, 

That on the people came, 

Dire wrath and grmi, 

Of night-woes the worst. 

This from home heard 
Higelac's Thane, 

(iood among the Coths, 
Crendel’s deeds. 

He was of mankind 
In might the strongest, 

At that day 
Of this life, 

Noble and stalwart. 

I le bade him a sea-ship, 

A goodly one, prepare. 

Quoth he, the war-king, 

Over the swan’.s road, 

Seek he would 
The mighty monarch, 

Since he wanted men. 

For him that journey 
H is prudent mllows 
Straight made ready, 

Those that loved him. 

They excited their souls, 

The omen they beheld. 

Had the good-man 
Of the Oothic people 


Champions chosen. 

Of those that keenest 
He might find, 

Some fifteen men. 

The sea-wood sought he. 

The warrior showed. 

Sea- crafty man I 
The landmarks, 

And fiist went foith. 

The ship was on the waves, 
Boat under the cliffs. 

The barons ready 
To the prow mounted. 

The streams they whirled 
The sea against the sands. 

The chieftains bore 
On the naked breast 
Blight ornaments, 

Wai-gear, Coth-like. 

The men shoved off, 

Men on their willing way, 

The bounden wood. 

'fhen went over the sea- waves, 
Hurried by the wind, 

The ship with foamy neck, 

Most like a sea-fowl, 

Till about one hour 
Of the .second day 
The curved ])row 
Had passed onward 
So that the sailors 
The land saw, 

The shore-cliffs shining', 
Mountains steep, 

And broad sea-noses. 

Then was the sea-sailing 
Of the earl at an end. 

Then up speedily 
The Weather people 
On the land went, 

The sca-bark moored, 

Their mail-sarks shook, 

Their war-weeds. 

(rod thanked they, 

That to them the sea-journey 
Easy had been. 

Then from the wall beheld 
The warden of the Scyldings, 
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He who the sea-cHfifs 
Had in his keep5ni(. 
iiear o’er the balks 
The bright shields, 

The war-weapons speedily. 
Him the doubt distuibed 
In his mind’s thought, 

What these men might be. 

Went then to the shore, 

On his steed riding, 

The Thane of Hrothgar. 

Before tiie host he shof)k 
Ilis warden’s staff in hand, 

In measured words denwnded : 

^ What men are ye, 

War-gear wearing, 

Host in harness. 

Who thus the brown keel 
( )ver the water-street 
Leading rome 
Hither over the sea? 

{ these boundaries 
As shore-warden holt! ; 

That in the Laml of the Danes 
Nothing loathsome 
With a ship-crew 
Scathe us might. ... 

Ne’er saw I mightier 
Earl ujjon earth 
'rhan IS your own, 

1 1 CTO in harness. 

Not sekhun this warrior 
Is in weapons di-stingtitHli^d ; 
Never his beauty Indies him, 
His peerless countenance ! 
Now would I fain 
Your origin know, 

Kre y(‘ foith 
As false spites 

Into the Land of the Danes 
Farther fare. 

Now, ye dwtdiers afar off I 
Ye saiions i)f tim .s<*a ! 

Listen to my 
One-fold thought. 

Quickest is best 
To make known 
Whence your coming may be/ 


THE SOUL'S COMPLAINT 
AGAINST THE BODY. 

FROM THE ANOT.O-SAXON. 

Much it behoveth 
Each one of mortals, 

That he his .soul’s jomney 
In himself ponder, 

II ow deep it may be. 

When Death cometh, 

The bonds he breaketh 
By which united 
j Were body and soul. 

; Long it i.s thenceforth 

I Ere the soul taketh 
! From (kxl himself 

' Its woe or its weal ; 

; As in the world erst, 

' Even in its earth- vessel, 

! It wrought l>efore. 

i 'rhe soul shall come 

1 Wading with loud voire, 

After a stmnight, 

'rhe soul, to hiul 
'i'he body 

That it erst <iw<;ll in ; - 
Three hundred winters, 

Unless ere that work(*th 
'rhe eternal Lord, 

The Almighty 
The end of the workl. 

Crieth then, so rare-wmn, 
With cold utterance, 

And speaketh grimly, 

The gnost to the dust : 

‘ I >ry dust ! thou dreary one ! 
How little didst thou labour for 
me ! 

In the foulness of earth 
Thou all wearest away 
Like to the loam ! 

Little didst thou think 
How thy soul’s journey 
Would be thereafter, 

When from the l>ody 
It .should be led forth/ 
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FRITHIOF'S HOMESTEAD. 

FROM THE SWEDISH. 

Three miles extended around the fields of the homestead ; on three sides 
Valleys, and mountains, and hills, but on the fourth side was the ocean. 
Birch-woods crowned the summits, but over the down-sloping hillsides 
Flourished the golden coin, and man-high was waving the rye-field. 
Lakes, full many in number, their miiror held up for the mountains, 
Held for the forests up, in whose depths the high-antlcred leindeers 
Had their kingly walk, and drank of a hundred brooklets. 

But in the valleys, full widely around, there fed on the greensward 
Herds with sleek, shining sides, and udders that longed for the milk-pail. 
’Mid these were scattered, now here and now there, a vast countless number 
Of white- woolled sheep, as thou seesl the white-looking stray clouds, 
Flock- wise, spread o’er the heavenly vault, when itbloweth in .spring-time. 
Twice twelve swift-footed coursers, mettlesome, fast-fettered storm-w’inds, 
Stamping stood in the line of stalls, all champing their fodder, 

Knotted with red their manes, and their hoofs all whitened with steel shoes. 
The banquet-hall, a house by itself, was timbered of haid fir. 

Not five hundred men (at ten times twelve to the hundred) 

Filled up the roomy hall, when assembled for drinking at Yuletide. 
Thorough the hall, as long as it was, went a t<iblc of holm-oak, 

Polished and white, as of steel ; the columns twain of the high-seat 
Stood at the end thereof, two gods carved out of an elm-tree ; 

Odin with lordly look, and Frey with the sun on his frontlet 
Lately between the two, on a bear-skin (the skin it \vas coal-black, 
Scarlet red was the throat, but the paws w^ere shodden with silvers, 
Thorsten sat with his friends, Hospitality sitting with (iladness. 

Oft, when the moon among the night-clouds ilew, related the old man 
Wonders from far distant lands he had seen, and cruises of Vikings 
Far on the lialtic and Sea of the West, and the North Sea. 

Hush sat the listening bench, and their glance.s hung on the graybeard’s 
Lips, as a bee on the rose ; but the Skald was thinking ot Bnigi?, 
Where, with .silver beard, and rimes on his longue, h<‘, is seate<l 
Under the leafy beech, and tells a tradition by Mimer’s 
Eve r-murmu ring wave, himself a living tradition. 

Midway the door (with thatch was it strewn), burned forever the firc-daine 
(dad on its stone-built hearth; and thioiigh the wide-mouthed smoke-fhie 
Looked the stars, those heavenly friends, clown into the great hull, 

But round the walls, upon nails of steel, were hanging in order 
Breastplate and helm with each other, and here and there in among them 
Downward lightened a sword, as in winter mming a star shoots. 

More than htdmels and swords, the shields in the banquet-hall glistvnc<i, 
White as the orb of the sun, or white as the moon’s disc of silver. 

Ever and anon went a maid round the board and Idled up the di inkdu mis ; 
Ever she cast down her eyes an<l blushed ; in the shield her reflect ion 
Blushed too, even as she ;-~this gladdened the hard- dx inking champions. 
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FRITHIOF^S TEMPTATION. 

FROM THE SWEDISH. 

SPRlN(i is coming, birds are twittering, forests leaf, and smiles the sun, 
And the loosened torrents downward singing to the ocean run ; 

Glowing like the cheek of Frcya, peeping rosebuds ’gin to ope, 

And in human hearts awaken love of life, and joy, and hope. 

Now will hunt the ancient monatch, and the queen shall join the sport, 
Swarming in its goigeous splendour is assembled all the court ; 

Hows ling loud, and quivers rattle, stallions paw the ground alway, 
And, with hoods upon then* eyelids, f.ilcons scream aloud for piey. 

See, the queen of the chase advances ! Kiilhiof, gaze not on the sight! 
Like a star upon a spiing-cUnul sits she on her palfrey white, 

Half of Fn 7 a, half of Kota, yet more beauteous than these tw^o, 

And from her liglit hat of purple wave aloft the feathers blue. 

Now the huntsman’.s band is leiuly. Hurrah ! over hill and dale ! 

1 iorns ring, and the hawks right upw%ard to tlie hall of Odin sail. 

All the dwellers in tlie forest seek in fear their cavern homes, 

But with spear outstretched before her, after them Valkyria comes. 

I'hen threw Frithiof down his mantle, and upon the greensward spread, 
And the am ient king so trustful laid on Frithi<»r s knees his head ; 
Slept, as (ulinly as the iuiro s!eepe‘th after war’s alarms 
On his shield, calm as an infant slcepeth in its mothcFvS arms. 

As he slumbers, hark ! theic sings a roal-black bird upon a bough ; 

‘ Hasten, Frithiof, slay the old man, <iose your tfuarrel at a blow ; 

'lake his queen, for slie is thine, and once the l^ridal kiss she gave; 
Now no human eye beholds thee ; deep and silent is the grave,’ 

h>ithiof listens ; hark ! there sings a snow-white !>ird upon the btmgh. 

* 'fhough no human eye beholds thee, Odin’s eye bcht^lds thee now. 
Coward, wilt thou murder slumber? a <iefenet?lesH old man slay ? 
Whatsoe’er thou winn’st, thou canst not w'in a hero’s fatue this way/ 

Thus the two wood-bircls did warble ; Frithiof took his war-sword good, 
With a shudder hurled it from him, far into the gloomy wood. 

Coal-bl.K k bird flics down to Naslrand ; but m light unfohh'd wings, 
Like the lone of harps, the other, sounding tuwauls the sun tipsprings. 

Straight the ancient king awakens. ‘ Sw’oet has been my sleep/ he said ; 
^ Pleasantly sleeps one in the shadow, guarded }>y a brave man^s blade. 
Hut where is thy sword, <) stranger ? lightning’s brother, where is he? 
Who thus parts you, who should never from each other parted be ? ’ 

Ht avails not/ Fritliiof answered ; ‘in the North arc other swords ; 
Sharp, O monarch, is the swoni’s tongu<%and it sjieuksnot peat eful words; 
l^Iurky spirits dwell in steel blades, sjnrils from the NifTelhem, 

Slumber is not safe before them, silver locks but anger them/ 
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SILENT LOVE. 

FROM THE GERMAN. 

Who love would seek, 
Let him love evermore 
And seldom speak : 

For in lovers domain 
Silence must reign ; 

Or it brings the heart 
Smart 
And pain. 


CHILDHOOD. 

FROM THE I DANISH. 

There was a time when 1 w«is veiy 

SIlKill, 

When my whole fi.inie wab but 
an ell in height, 

Sweetly, as I recall it, tears do fall, 

And therefore I recall it with 
delight. 

I sported in my tender mother’s 
arms, 

And rode a horsebat'k on best 
father’s knee ; 

Alike were sorrows, passions, and 
alarms, 

And gold, and ( Ireek, and love, 
unknown to me. 

Then seemed to me this w’orld far 
less m size, 

Likewise it seemed to me less 
wicked far ; 

Like points in heaven, 1 saw the 
stars arise, 

And longed for wings that I might 
eaten a star. 

I saw the moon behiml the island 
fade, 

And thought, * O, were 1 on that 
island there, 


I could find out of w'hat the moon 
is made, 

Find out how large it is, how 
round, how fair I ’ 

Wondering, I saw God’s snn, 
through western skies, 

Sink in the ocean’s golden lap at 
night, 

And yet upon the morrow eaily 
rise, 

And paint the eastern heaven 
with crimson light ; 

And thought of God, the gracious 
Heavenly Father, 

Who made me, and that lovely 
sun on high, 

And all those peails of he.iven 
thick-strung logethei, 

Dropped, clustering, fiom his 
hand o’er all the sky. 

I 

With childish reverence, my young 
lips did say 

The prayer my pious mother 
taugdit to me : 

* O gentle <}od ! O, let me strive 
alway 

Still to be wise, and good, and 
follow thee I ’ 

ho prayed I for my father and iiiy 
mother, 

j And for my .sister, «ind for all the . 

; town ; 

The king I knew not, and the 
]>eggar-brother, 

Who, l>ent with age, went, sigh- 
ing, up and down. 

They i^risheci, the blithe days of 
boyhood perished, 

And all the gladness, all the peace 
i knew 1 

Now have I but their mcuuuy, 
fondly chei ished ; 

( lod ! may I never, never lose 
that too I 
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DEATH OF ARCHBISHOP 
TURPIN. 

FROM THE FRENCH. 

The archbishop, whom God loved 
in high degree, 

Beheld his wounds all bleeding 
fresh and free ; 

And then his cheek more ghastly 
grew and wan, 

And a faint shudder through his 
members i an. 

Upon the battlefield his knee was 
bent ; 

Brave Roland saw, Jind to his suc- 
cour went, 

Straightway his helmet from his 
brow unlaced, 

And tore the shining hauberk from 
his breast ; 

Then raising in his anns the man 
of God, 

Gently he laid him on the veidant 
sod. 

‘Rest, Sirc,^ he ciicd,— *for rest 
th>; suffering needs.' 

The priest replied, ‘Think but of 
wailike deeds 1 

The field is ours ; well may we 
boast this strife ! 

But death steals on, — there is no 
hope of life ; 

In paradise, where the almoneis 
live again, 

There are our couches spread, — 
there shall we rest from pain.' 

Sore Ronald grieved ; nor marvel 
I, alas ! 

That thrice he swooned upon the 
thick, given grass. 

When he revived, with a loud voice 
cried he, 

‘O Heavenly Father! Holy Saint 
Marie ! 

Why lingers death to lay me in my 
grave ? 

Beloved France! how have the 
good and brave 


Been torn from thee and left thee 
weak and poor I ' 

Then thoughts of Aude, his lady- 
love, came o’er 

His spirit, and he whispered soft 
and slow, 

‘ My gentle friend ! — what parting 
full of woe ! 

Never so true a liegeman shall thou 
see ; — 

Whate’er my fate, Christ’s benison 
on thee ! 

Christ, who did save fiom realms 
of woe beneath 

The Hcl)rew prophets from the 
second death.’ 

Then to the paladins, whom well 
he knew, 

He w'cnt, and one by one unaided 
drew 

To Turpin’s side, well skilled in 
ghostly lore 

No heart had he to smile, ]>ul, 
w^eeping sore, 

lie Idessed tlumi in GodS name, 
with faith that he 

Would soon vouchsafe to them u 
glad eternity. 

The archbishop, then, on whom 
CJod’s benison rest ! 

Exhausted, bowed his head upon 
his breast ; 

His mouth wais full of dust and 
clotted gore, 

And many a wound hi.s swollvn 
visage bore. 

Slow' beats his heart, -his panting 
bosom heaves, 

Death coin(‘s apace, no hope of 
cure relieves. 

Towards heaven heraised his dying 
hands and pniyetl 

That God, who for our sms was 
mortal made,* 

Born of the Virgin, storm'd and 
crudfietl, 

In paiadise would place him by 
his side. 
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Then Turpin died in service of 
Charlon, 

In battle great and eke gieat on- 
son ; 

’(hiinst Pagan host .ilway strong 
champion ;* 

God grant to him his holy benison ! 


1.4 — 


RONDEL. 

FROM FROnSSAR'r. 

Lovk, love, what wilt thou with 
this heart of mine ? 

Naught see I fi\ed or suic in 
thee I 

I do not know thee, — nor what 
deeds aie thine : 

Love, Io\e, what wilt thou with 
this heait of mine ’ 

Naught sec I fixed or sure in 
thee ! 

Shall I be mute, or vows with j 
prayers rombme ? 

Ye who are blessed in loving, 
tell it me : 

Love, love, what wilt thou w-ith 
this heart of mine ? j 

Naught sec I permanent or sure ‘ 
in thee ! 1 


RONDEL. 

FROM CHARLES H’ORLEANS. 

Hence away, hegtme, begone, 
(‘arking < arc and melancholy ! 
Think yc thus to govern me 
All my life long, as ye have done 
'fhat shall ye not, I promise ye 
Reason shall have tiic mastery. 
So hence away, lH‘g<fnc, liegom*, 
Carking cure and mclamholy ! 


If ever ye retain this w’ay, 

With your moiunful company, 

A curse he on > e, and the day 
That bungs ye moping batk to 
me 1 

Hence away, begone, I say. 
Carking caie and melancholy 1 


RENOUVEAD. 

FROM THE FRENCH. 

Now Time throws otf his cloak 
again 

<Jf ei mined frost, and cold and rain, 
And clothes him in the embrouhay 
Of glittering sun and clear blue sky. 

ilh be.istand bud thofoiost rings, 
Each in Ins jaigf»n « n< s 01 sings ; 
And Time throw s off his ck)ak again 
( H ei mined host, and coI<l and ram. 

River, and fount, and tinkling brook 
Wear in their dainty Ii\eTy 
Drops of silver jewtdi y ; 

In new-made suit they meny look ; 
And Time throws otThis cloak.igain 
( )f ermined frost, and cold and 1 aim 

- 1> • 

THE NATURE OF LOVE. 

FROM 'IHK irAiaA.\. 

To noble heart l.ove doth for 
shelter lly, 

As seeks the bird the forest’s leafy 
shade ; 

Love was not felt till noble heart 
b<‘at high, 

I Nor before love the noble heait wa 1 
j made. 

! Soon as the sun’s broad tlame. 

Was formt*<l, so soon the dear ligjit 
lill(‘(l the an ; 

\ ft was not till he came : 
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So love springs up in noble breasts, 
and there 

Has its appointed space, 

As heat in the bright flame finds its 
allotted place. 

Kindles in noble heart the fii e ofl< >ve, 
As hidden virtue in the precious 
stone : 

This virtue comes not fiom the 
stars above, 

Till round it the ennobling sun has 
shone ; 

lUU wiieii his poweiful bla/e 
lias dniwn foUh what was vile, the 
stars impait 

Strange virtue in their niys : 

Ami thus when Nature doth ncate 
the heart 

Noble and pure and high, 

Like virtue from the star, love 
comes from woman’s eye. 

*■* • 

FRIAR LUBIN. 

'rni'. FKKNC’Ji. 

To gallop otf to town post-haste, 
So oft, the times I < aimot tell ; 
To <io V i 1 i* dec ‘ { 1 , nor fe e 1 d i sg raced , 
h riar Lubin will do it well. 

But a sober life to lead, 

'I’o honour virtue, and pursue it, 
That ’s a pious, Christian deed, 
Kriar Lubin cannot do it. 

To mingle with a knowing smile, 
'I'he goods of others with his own, 
And l(‘ave you without c;ross or pile, 
Friar Lubin stands alone.^ 

To say ’tis yours is all in vain, 

If once he lays his fmgcT to it ; 
For as to giving ba< k again, 

Friar Lul)iu cannot do it. 

With dattering words and geuitle 
tone, 

To woo and win some guileless 
maid, 


Cunning pander need you none, — 
Friar Lubin knows the trade. 

Loud prcacheth he sobriety, 

But as for w^ater, cloth eschew it ; 

Your dog may chi nk i t, - but not he ; 
Friar Lubin cannot do it. 

KNVUI. 

When an evil deed ’s to do, 

Friar Lubm is stout and true ; 

Glimmers a ray of goodness through 
it, 

Friar Lubin (’annot do it. 

BLESSED ARE THE DEAD. 

FROM rah (JKKMAN, 

<>, iKiw blest are yc whose toils 
are ended 1 

Who, through death, have unto God 
ascended I 

V<j have arisen 

From the (sires whn h ke<‘p us still 
in prison. 

i We aie still as m a dungeon living, 

Still oppi(‘ss(‘d with sorrow ami 
misgising ; 

Our umiertakmgs 

' Are but toils, and tiouldcs, ami 
heart-breakings. 

Ye, meanwhile, are in your t ham- 
ber.s sleeping, 

<2uiet, and set free from ail our 
weeping ; 

No cross nor trial 

Hinders your enjoyments with 
denial 

(,'hnst has wiped .iway yemr tears 
for ever ; 

Ye have that for whii h we still 
endeavour. 

'fo ytm arc < hanted 

Hungs which yet no mortal ear 
liave haunted. 
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Ah 1 who would not, then, depart 
with gladness, 

To inherit heaven for earthly sad- 
ness? 

Who here would languish 

Longer in bewailing and in anguish ? 

Come, O Christ, and loose the 
chains that bind us ! 

Lead us forth, and cast this world 
behind us I 

With thee, the Anointed, 

Finds the soul its joy and rest 
appointed. 


MY SECRET. 

FROM THK FRENCH OF FELIX 
ARVLKS. 

My soul its secret h*Uh, my lifcb 
hath its mystery, 

A love eternal in a moment^ spa 
conceived ; 


1 Hopeless the evilis, I have not told 
I its history, 

1 And she who was the ('ause nor 
I knew it nor believed. 

Alas ! I shall have passed <'Iose by 
’ her unperceived, 

! For ever at her side and yet for 
! ever lonely, 

I shall unto the end have made 
life's journey, only 
Daring to ask for naught and hav- 
ing naught received. 

j For her, though (Jod hath made 
j her gentle and endeanng, 

She will go on her way distraught 
I and without hearing 

I These munnurings of love that 
I round Iut steps as( end. 

! I’lou^ly faithful still unto hei aus- 
' tere <iuty, 

Will say, wh<*n .she shall read thorte 
lines full of her beauty, 
j * Who run this woman be?' and 
; win not coinpreheiKl 


VIRGIL'S FIRST ECLOGUE. 

MEUIKKUK. 

Titykus, thou in the shade of aspreading h<'erh-tree re(‘Iining, 
Mcditalest, with slender pipe, the Muse of the wiaKllands. 

Wc our country’s hounds and pleasant pastures relincpiish, 

Wc our country fly; thou, Tityru.s, stretched in the shadow, 
Teachest the woods to resound with the name of the fair Amaryllis. 

TITYKUS. 

O Melib(eus, a go<l for us this leisure created, 

For he will be unto me a gtai forever; his altar 
Oftentimes shall imbue a tender lamb from our shecpfolds. 
lie, my heifers to wander at large, and myself, as th<ai seest, 

On my rustic reed to play what I will, hath j>ennitted. 

MKLIIKKUS. 

Truly I envy not, I marvel rather ; on all sides 

In all the fields is such trouble. Hehohl, my goals I am driving, 

Ileartsi('k, further away; this one scarce, Tilyrus, le.ut I ; 

For having here yeaned twins just now among the dense ha/cl>, 
Hope of the flock, ah me I on the naked flint she hath left ilicm. 
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Often this evil to me, ii my mind had not been insensate, 

Oak-trees stricken by heaven predicted, as now I remember ; 

Often the sinister crow from the hollow ilex predicted. 

Nevertheless, who this god may be, O Tityrus, tell me. 

TITYKUS. 

0 IVIehboius, the city that they call Rome, I imagined, 

Foolish II to be like this of ours, where often we shepheids 
Wonted are to drive down of our cwves the delicate oftsjiring. 

Thus whelps like unto dogs had I knowui, and kids to their mothers, 
Thus to compare great things w'ith small had I been accustomed. 
But this among other cities its head as far hath exalted 
As the cypresses do among the lissome viburnums. 

MELIBfEUS. 

And w’hat so great occasion of seeing Rome hath possessed thee ? 

'riTYKt’S. 

Liberty, whii'h, though late, looked upon me in my inertness, 

After the time when my heard fell whitcT from me in shaving, - 
Yet she looked upon me, and came to me after a long while, 

Since Amaryllis possesses and < iaLite<i hath left me. 

For I will even confess that while < lalatea possessed me 
Neither care of my flock nor hope of liberty was there. 

Though from my w'attie<l fohls tluTe went forth many a victim, 

And the unctuous <'hcese was pressed for the city ungrateful, 

Never <hd my right hand return home lusivy with money. 

MEIJlUKt'S. 

1 have wondered w'hy sad thou invokes! the gods, Amaryllis, 

And for whom tluiu didst suffer the sipples to hang on the brunches 1 
Tityrus hence wa.s absent I Thee, Tityrus, even the pine-trees, 

Thee, the very fountains, the very copses were calling, 

TITVKFS. 

What could i do ? No power had I to escape from iny bondage, 
Nor had I power elsewhere to recognise goes so propitious. 

Here 1 beheld that youth, to whom each year, Mclibams, 

During twice six days ascends the smoke of our altars. 

Here first gave he response to me soliciting favour : 

* F ecd as before your heifers, ye boys, and yoke up your bullocks ' 

MKLIIKKUS. 

Fortunate (dd m,ui ! So tiicn thy fields will be left thee, 

And large enough for thee, though nakefi stone and the marish 
All thy pasture-lands with the dreggy rush may encompass. 

No unaccustomed food thy gravid ewes shall endanger, 

Nor of the ncighixjuring flock the dire contagion infect them. 
Fortunate old man I Here among fluniliar rivers, 

And these sacred founts, shall thou lake the shadowy ioolness. 

On this side, a hedge along the neighbouring cToss-roatl, 
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Where IlybLTan bees ever feed on the flower of the uillow, 

Often with gentle susuirus to fali asleep shall peisuade thee. 

Vender, beneath the high lock, the pruner shall sing to the Inee/es, 

Nor meanwhile shall thy heait’s delight, the hoaise wood-pigeons, 

Nor the turtle-dove cease to mourn from aenal elm-trees. 

TITVRPS. 

Therefore the agile stags shall sooner feed in the ethei , 

And the billow’s leave the fishes baie on the sea-shore, 

Soonei, the bordei-lands of both overpassed, shall the exiled 
l^irthian diink of the Soane, or the Geiman drink of the Tigils, 

Than the fare of him shall glide away from my bosom ! 

MELtIKF.US. 

But we hence shall go, a pait to the thirsty Africs, 
to Scythia come, and the lapid Cretan Oaxes, 

And to the Britons fiom all the univeise utterly sundered. 

Ah, shall I ever, a long time hence, the bounds of my country 
And the loof of my lowdy cottage coveied wath greensw%aid 
Seeing, w ith w'ondcr behold, — iny kingdoms, a handful of wheat-eais * 
Shall an impious .soldier possess these lands new’ly c ultiiied, 

And the.se fields of com a baibanan ? Lo, whither discoid 
Us w’rctched people have bi ought ! foi whom our fields we have planted! 
Graft, M<dib<t‘us, thy pear-tree.s now, put in order thy vineyards. 

(»o, iny goats, go hence, iny flocks so happy aforetime. 

Never again henceforth outstreh'hed in iny verdurous cavern 
Shall I behold you afar from the bushy precipice hanging. 

Songs no more shall I sing; not wuth me, ye goats, as your shepherd, 
Shall ye browse on the bitter w’illow or blooming lahurnuni. 

rrrvRU.s. 

Nevertheless, this night together with me ranst thou rest thee 
Here on the verdant leaves ; for us there are mellowing apples, 
Chestnut.s soft to the touch, and <douted cream in abundance; 

And the high roofs now' of the villages smoke in the distance, 

And from the lofty mountains are falling laigcr ilu^ shaclows. 


OVID m EXILE. 

AT TOMIS, m ItKSSAKAltIA, NEAR THH .WUITHS OE THE PAKtTPK. 
TRisriA, Htu,k nr, Ivlcjjv X. 

Snotn.I) any one there in Rome nunemiKir Ovid the exile, 

And, without me, my name still in the city survive ; 

Tell him that under stars which never set in tlu‘ ocean 
I am existing still, here in a barbarous land. 

Fierce Sarmatians encompass me round, and the Ih'ssi and Getae ; 
Names how unworthy t<^ be sung by a gtmius Iik<t miiiel 
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V(‘t when the* lur is w.irni^ intervening hslei defendf* ns : 

H<‘, as he flows, lepels intoads of wsu with his waves. 

Hut when the dismal winter leveals its hideous aspeet, 

Wiien all the earth 1><*romes white* witli a niaihiedike frost ; 

And when Boreas is loosed, and the snow hurled under Ar< turns. 

Then these nations, in sooth, shuddei an<! shiver witli ef>ld. 

Deep lies the snow, and neither the sun nor the rain <'an dissolve it ; 
Boreas hardens it still, makes it for e\er remain. 

Hence, ens the fust has nulled away, anotluT sm ceeds it, 

Anti two y<‘ars it is W’ont, in many pLires, to ht*. 

And so j^^reat is the power of the North wind awakened, it levels 
Lofty tow(*rs with tlu*. ground, roofs uplifterl hears (ifT. 

Wrapped in skins, and with trousers sewed, they (onfend with the w’cather, 
Ana their faces alone of the whole hotly arc seen. 

Often their tresses, when shaken, with pendent icicles tinkle, 

And their whitened beards shine with the gathering frost. 

Wines consolidate stand, preserving the form of the vessels ; 

No mote draughts of wine,- pieces presented they drink. 

Why should i tell ytm how all the rivers are fio/cn aiui solid, 

Anti from tnit of the lake frangible water is dug i 

Lster, no narrower slrtiam than the river that Ix-ar.s the papyrus, - 
Wliitdi through its many nuiuths mingles it** waves with the tleep; 

Isler, ^utlt hardening winds, tongeals its fendt*an waters. 

Under a roof <if Ice, winding ks way to the sea. 

There where ships have .nailed, men go on foot ; and the bilhiws, 

Solid made by the frost, hcKif-lwats of horses indent. 

Over unwonted bridges, with water gliding beneath them, 

The Sarmatian steers drag their barbarian carts, 

Sraiceiv shall I be believe<i ; yet when naught is gained by a falsehood, 
Absolute cre<lencc then should to a witness be given. 

I have beheld the vast Black Sea af ice all compacte<l, 

And a slippery crust pre.Hsing its motionless tales. 

not enough to have seen, f have trodden this indurate ocean ; 

Dry Rh(Ki passed my foot over its upj)ermoHi wave. 

If thou hadst had of ohl such a mi as this is, Leander ! 

Then thy death had not liecn charged as a crime to the Strait. 
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Nor can the cun^<!d dolphins uplift themseh’es from the watei ; 

All their stru<:*gles to rise merciless winter prevents ; 

And thouj^h Boreas sound with roar of \s ings in commotion, 

In the blockaded gulf never a wave will there be ; 

And the ships will stand hemmed in by the frost, as in marble, 

Nor will the oar have power through the stiff waters to cleave. 

Fast-bound in the ice have I seen the fishes adhering, 

Yet notwithstanding this some of them still were alive. 

Hence, if the savage strength of omnipotent Boreas freezes 
Whether the salt-sea wave, whether the refluent stream, — 

Straightway,- the Ister made level by arid blasts of the North-wind,— 
Comes the barbaric foe borne on his swift-footed steed ; 

Foe, that powerful made by his steed and his far-ilying arrows, 

All the neighbouring land void of inhabitants makes. 

Some take flight, and none being lelt to defend then possessions, 
UnpioUicted, their goods pilhige and plunder become ; 

Cattle and creaking carts, the little wealth of the countiy, 

An<l what ri('hes ])esi<ie indigent peasants possess. 

Some as captives are driven along, their hands bound behind them, 
Looking i)ackward in vain toward their Lares aiul lands. 

Others, transfixed with barbdd arrows, in agony peiish, 

For the swift arrow-heads all have in poison b(‘en dipped. 

Wliat they cannot <'arry or lead away they demolish, 

And the hostile flames burn up the innocent cots. 

Kven when tlicre is ^learc, the fear of war is impending ; 

None, with tiui ploughshare pressed, furrows the soil any more. 

Either this region se(‘s, or fears a fo(s that it secs not, 

And the sluggish land slumbers in utter neglect. 

No sweet grape lies hidden here in the shade of its vine-leaves, 

No fermenting must fills and o’crflows the deep vats. 

Apples the region denies ; nor would Arontius have found here 
Aught upon which to write words for his mistress to read. 

Naked and barren plains without leaves or trees we behold here, 
Places, alas I unto which no happy man would repair. 

Since then this mighty orb lies open .so wide upon all sides, 

Has this region been found only my prison to be? 
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Tristia, Book in, KH. 

Now the zephyrs diminish the cold, nnd the year hein^' ended, 

Winter Mieotian seems lonj^ei than ever Ixdoio; 

And the Ram that boie unsafely the burden of Helle, 

Now makes the hours of the day etiiiai vith those of the night. 

Now the boys and the laughing gills the violet gather, 

Which the fields bring foith, nobody sowing Ifie seed. 

Now the meadows are blooming” with floweis of vaiious colours, 

An<l uith untaught throats carol the j»amilous liiuls. 

Now the swallow, to shun the ciime of her merciless mothei, 

Under the rafters builds ciadlcs and dear little homes ; 

And the lilade that lay hid, covcied up in the furrows of ( eres, 

Now from the tepid giound raises its delicate head. 

Where there is ever a vine, the hud shoots foith from the tendrils, 

But from the Uetic shore distant afar is the vine! 

Where there is ever a tree, on the tree the branches are swelling, 

But from the Uetic land distant afar is the tree I 

Now it is holiday there in Rome, am! to games in due order 
Uive place the windy wars of the vociferous bar. 

Now they are riding the horses ; with light aims now they are playing, 
Now with the )>ail, and now round rolls the swift-flying hoop : 

Now, when the young athlete with flowing oil i.s anointe<l, 
lie in the Wrgiifs Fount bathes, overwearicii, his limbs, 

Thrive.^ the stage; and apnlause, with voiies at variance, thunders, 
And the Thcalics three for the three Forums resound 

Four times hapjjy is he, and times without number is liappy, 

Who the city of Rome, uninterdicted, enjoys. 

Hut all I sec is the snow in the vernal sunshine dissolving, 

And the waters no more delved from the indurate lake. 

Nor i.s the sea now frozen, nor as before o’er the Ister 
Comes the Sarmathm boor tlriving his strhlulous cart. 

Hitherward, nevertheless, some keels already are steering, 

And on this Bontic shore alien vessels will be. 

Eagerly slmil I run to the sailor, and, having saluted, 

Who he may be, I shall ask ; wherefore and whence he hath come. 

Strange indeed will it be, if he come not from regions adjatrent, 

And incautious unless ploughing the neighbouring sea. 
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Rarely a marinei over the deep from Italy passes, 

Rarely he comes to these shores, wholly f>t haihonis devoid. 

Wliether he knoweth Greek, or whether in Latin he speaketh, 

Surely on this account he the more welcome will he. 

Also perchance from the mouth of the Strait and the waters Ihopontic, 
Unto the steady South-wind, some one is spreading his sails. 

Whosoever he is, the news he can faithfully tell me, 

Which may Ijecome a part and an approach to the tuitli. 

He, I pray, may be able to tell me the tiiumphs of C\esar, 

Which he has heard of, and vows paid to the Latin Jo\'e ; 

And that thy soriowful head, Germania, thou, the rebellious, 

Under the feet, at last, of the (ireat Captain hast laid. 

Whoso shall tell me these things, that not to have seen will aftlict me, 
Foithwith unto my house welcomed as guest shall he b<‘ 

Woe is me ! Is the houvse of < )\ id in Seythian lanils now ? 

And doth punishment now gi\(‘ in<* its pkue for a home? 

Grant, ye gods, that Caesar make this not myhoust* and my homestead, 
Hut d<‘cree it to be only the inn of my pain. 


ON THE TERRACE OF THE 
AIGALABES. 

FROM THK FRKNCH OF MKKY* 

From this high ])ortaI, where up- 
springs 

The rose to touch our hands in 
play, 

We at a glance iKshoId three 
things, ^ ^ 

The Hea, the 1'own, and the High- 
way. 

And the Sea says: My shipwrecks 
fear ; 

1 drown my best friends m the 
deep ; 

And those who brav<‘d my tempests, 
here 

Aiiumg my sea-weeds lie asleep I 


The Town says : I am filled and 
fraught 

With tuniiiU and with smok<‘ and 
care ; 

My days with toil are overwrought, 

And in my nights 1 gasp for aii. 

The Highway says: My whe<‘b 
tracks guide 

To the pale climates of the North; 

W'here my last milestone stamis 
a!>ide 

The people to their death g(me 
forth. 

Here, in the shade, this life of 
ours, 

Full of dcRcious air, glides by 
j Amid a multitude of flowers 
I As countless as the stais on hlgli ; 
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These red-tiled roofs, this fruitful 
soil, 

Bathed with an azure all divine, 
Where springs the tree that gives 
us oil, 

The grape that giveth us the wine} 

Beneath these mountains stripped 
of trees, 

Whose tops with flowei s are covered 
o’er, 

Where springtime of the Hespei ides 
Begins, but endeth nevermoie ; 

Under these leafy vaults and walls, 
That unto gentle sleep persuade ; 
This rainbow of the watei falls, 

Of mingled mist and sunshine 
made ; 

U pon these shores, where all invites. 
We live our languid life apait ; 
This air is that of lifers delights, 
The festival of sense and heart ; 

This limpid space of time prolong, 
Forget to-monow in to-day, 

And leave unto the passing throng 
The Sea, the I'own, and the High*' 
way. 


TO MY BROOKLET. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF DUCtS. 

Thoit brooklet, all unknown to 
song, 

Hid in the covert of the wood ! 

Ah, yes, like thee I fear the throng, 
Like thee I love the solitude. 

0^ brooklet, let mj?* sorrows past 
Lie all forgotten m their graves, 
Till in my thoughts remain at last 
Oitly thy peace, thy flowers, thy 
waves. 


The lily by thy maigin waits 
The nightingale, the maiguerite ; 
In shadow here he meditates 
His nest, his love, his music sweet. 

Near thee the self-collected soul 
Knows naught of eiror or of crime ; 
Thy waters, murmuring as they roll, 
Transform his musings into rhyme. 

Ah, when, on bright autumnal eves, 
Piirsuing- still thy course, shall 1 
Lisp the soft shudder of the Icsaves, 
And hear the lapwing’s plaintive 
cry? 




BARRAGES. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF LEFRANC 
I>K FOMIHONAN, 

I TJsAVE you, ye (‘old mountain 
chains, 

D welling ofwan iors stark and frore ! 

Vou, may these eyes b(‘hold no 
more, 

Save on the lioriznn of our plains. 

Vanish, ye frightful, gloomy views ! 

Ye rocks that mount up the 
clouds I 

Of skies, enwrapped m misty 
shrouds, 

Impracticalde avenues ! 

Ve torrents, that with might and 
main 

F^reak pathways through the rocky 
walls, 

With your terrific waterfalls 

Fatigue no more my weary brain ! 

Arise, ye landscapes full of charms, 

Arise, ye pictures of delight I 

Ye brooks, that water in your flight 

The flowers and harvests of our 
farms I 
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You I perceive, ye meadows j^reen. 

Where the < lai onne the lowland fills, 

Not far from that long chain of hills, 

With intermingled vales between. 

Yon wreath of smoke, that mounts 
so high, 

Mcthinks fi om my own hearth 
must come ; 

With speed, to that beloved home, 

Fly, ye too lazy coursers, fly ! 

And bear me thither, where the soul 

In quiet may itself possess, 

Where all things soothe the mind’s 
disticss, 

Where all things teach me and 
console, 

FORSAKEN, 

FkOM TllK nKKMAN. 

.SOMETHINd the heart must have 
to cherish, 

Must love and joy and sorrow 
leam, 

Something with passion clasp, or 
perish, 

And in itself to ashes bum. 

So to this child my heai t iK< linging, 
And its frank <7es, with look 
intense, 

Me from a woild of sin an* bunging 
Hack to a world of innoc<‘n(‘<*. 


Disdain must then endure for evei ; 

Stiong may thy heart in danger 
be! 

Thou shait not fail! Imt ah, he 
never 

False as thy fathei was to me. 

Never will I foisake thee, faithless, 

And thou thy mother ne’er foi- 
sake. 

Until her lips aie white and breath- 
less, 

Until in death her eyes shall 
break; 


ALLAH. 

IKOM TIIJC CiKRMAN OF 
MAHr.MANN. 

Ai-I.ah gives light in daikness, 
Allaii gives n‘st in pain, 

Checks that arc white with weeping 
Allah paints red again. 

The flowers and the lilossoms 
withei, 

Years v*mish with flying feet ; 
Hut my lu‘ait will live on for ever, 
Tliat ]u‘re in sadness beat. 

(d.idly to Allah’s <lwelling' 

Yonder would I take flight ; 
d'heie will the daikness vanish, 
'riuu’ti will my eyes have sight. 
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^onne^0 an^ a Canzone* 

FROM TIIK ITALIAN OF MICHAKI, ANOKLO. 


llh*' follow inj; trail .I.ifioti , at< fioni the jrtH’ni', of Mirli.a» 1 Aiij'i loasr* hisnrpljpw 

Mirharl An^^f'Io iho \ omi-n r. .ni»i w* r<> iii.id* h* for* thf iiulilication ol tlip ormliml t(‘xt hv 
<fuasti.; ^ 


I, ‘I’lIK Akl'lSI‘. 

NoTHlNCi the jjreatesl .ittisi ran ronreive 
That eveiy in.ulilr block <h»th not confine 
Within ; ;in<i only its (I<‘sij;n 
The ham! that folhnvs intellect can achieve, 

'fhe ill I lice, th<‘ >^oocl that I h<‘lieve, 

In the<% fair la<l)% lofty aiul (li\nn% 

'i'hus hidden lie; anti sti that death he mine 
Art, of d<‘sired success^ doth in<‘ h(‘r(ia\t*. 

Lt>ve is n<n L't^thy, then, nm thy fair face, 

Nttr fntune, eruttlty, nor yjvai tUsdain, 

Of my disgrace, nor t hane<% nor dtssiiny, 

If in ihy heart Ijotlt death anti lo\e thid place 
At the same time, and if my humble hr.iin, 
burning, can nothing diaw but deaili fnnn thee, 

IL ItKL, 

Not without fire can any workman monkl 
The iron to his prei'oncei\ ed design. 

Nor can the ailist wiihmit fire rcTme 
Ami purify from all its dross the gold ; 

N<m" ran levive the plueniH, we are tohl, 

I ’.jcrejg by fire. Hence if such death he mine 
I ho)H' to rise again with the divine, 

Whom tieath augments, and time cannot make old, 
f> sw*e<*t, sw(‘et death ! (> fortunate fire that burns 
Within me still to renovate my days, 

Though I am almost «uml>t*red with the dead I 
If by its nature unto heaven returns 
llriK element, m<s kindled in its blue, 

Will it iMsir upward when my lift! i*i fits!. 
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in. YOLTH AMiJ AlJli. 

O GIVE me back the days when loose and free 
To my blind passion were the curb and rein, 

O give me back the angelic face again, 

With which all \ irtue buried seems to be I 

O give my panting footsteps back to me. 

That are in age so slow and fraught with pain, 

And fire and moisture in the hcait and brain, 

If thou wouldst have me burn and weep for thee ! 

If it be true thou livest alone, Amoi, 

On the sweet-bitter teais of human hearts, 

Jn an old man thou canst not uake desire ; 

Souls that have almost reached the other shore 
Of a diviner love should feel the darts, 

And be as tinder to a holier hre. 

IV. OLD AGE. 

Tee course of my long life hath reached at last. 

In fragile ])ark cfer a tempestuous sea, 

'fhe common liarbour, wheie must lendeied be 
A( (ount of all the actions of the past. 

'fhe iinpassiont‘d fant^isy, that, vague iind vast, 

Made ait an idol and a king to me, 

Was an illusion, and but vanity 

Were the desires that lured me and harassed. 

'fhe dreams of love, that were so sweet of yore, 

What are they now, when two deaths may be mine, 
( )ne sure, and one forcc’asting its alarms ? 

Painting and sculpture satisfy no more 
TIic soul now turning to the Love Divine, 

That oped, to embrace us, on the cross its arms. 

V. TO vrn’ORiA colgnna. 

Lady, how can it (hance yet this we see 
In long experience -that will longer last 
A living image carved from quarries va.st 
Than its own maker, who dies presently? 

Cause yieldeth to effect if this so be, 

And even Nature is by Art surpassed ; 

This know I, who to Art have given the past, 

Hut see that Time is breaking faith with me. 

Perhaps on both of us long life can I 
Either in colour or in stone bestow, 

By now inirt raying each in look and mien ; 

ho that a tiuai.sand years after we die, 

How fair tlioti waat, and I how full of woe. 

And wherefore I so loved thcc, may be seen. 
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^cten from QTltc^aef Jlngofo. 


VI. TO VriTOKIA COLONNA. 

When the prime mover of my many sighs 
1 leaven took through death from out her earthly place, 
Nature, that never made so fair a face, 

Remained ashamed, and tears were in all eyes. 

O fate, unheeding my impassioned cries! 

O hopes fallacious ! O thou spirit of grace, 

Where art thou now ? Earth holds in its embrace 
Thy lovely limbs, thy holy thoughts the skies. 

Vainly did cruel death attempt to stay 
The rumour of thy virtuous renown, 

'i’hat LetheVs waters could not wasli away ! 

A thousand leaves, since he hath stricken thee down, 
S|H*ak of thee, nor to thee could Heaven convey, 
Except through death, a icfuge and a crown. 

Vn. HANl'E. 

What should be said of him cannot be said ; 

By too great splendour is his name attended ; 

To blame is easier those who him offended, 

Than reach the faintest glory round him shed, 

I’his man desi'ciulcd to the doomed and dead 
For our instnu tion ; then to God as<-cmled ; 

Heaven opened wide to him its poitals splendid, 

Who from his country’s, cl<»sed against him, iled. 

rngraleful land ! To its own prejudice 
Nurse of his iortunes ; and this showeth w<dl, 

That the most perfect most of grief shall sec. 

Among a thousand proofs let one suffice, 

'Hiat as his exile hath no parallel, 

Nffer walked the earth a greater man than he. 


CAN7.0NK. 

Ah me I ah me ! when thinking of the years, 

The vanislicd years, alas, I do n<a find 
Among ihvin all one day that was my own \ 
Fallacious Iu>ih»s, <irsires of the unknown, 
Lamenting, lovings burning, ami in tears , 

{For human iwissions all have stirred my mind), 
Have held me, now I feel and know, confined 
Both from the true and good s^till far away. 

I i»erish day by day ; 

I’he sunshine fails, the shadows grow nwirc dreary, 
And 1 am near to fail, infirm and weary. 
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DEDICATION. 

TO G. W. G. 

WlTii favouring winds, o’er suniit 
seas, 

Wc sailed for the Idesperides, 
Theland where golden apples grow ; 
But that, ah ! that was long ago. 

How far, since then, the ocean 
streams 

Have swept us from that land of 
dreams, 

1'hat land of fiction and of truth, 
The lost Atlantis of our youth ! 

Whither, ah, whither? Are not 
these 

The tempest-haunted Hebiides, 
Where sea-gulls scream, and 
breakers roar 

And wreck and seaweed line the 
shore ? 

Ultima Thule I Utmost Isle ! 

Here in thy harbours for a while 
We lower our sails ; a while we 
rest 

From the unending, endless quest. 

BAYARD TAYUOR. 

Dead he lay among his books I 
The peace of God was in his looks. 

As the statues in the gloom 
Watch o'er Maximilian’s tomb*; 

i In the Hofkirchti at Ituiiibittck. 


So those volumes from their shelves 
Watched him, silent as themselves. 

Ah I his hand will never more 
Turn their storied pages o'er : 

Never more his bps repeat 
Songs of theirs, however sweet. 

Let the lifeless body rest ! 

He is gone, who was its guest ; 

Gone, as tiavelleis haste to lca\e 
An inn, nor tairy until eve. 

Tniveller ! in what realms afar, 
in what planet, in what star, 

Jn what vast, aerial space, 

Shines the light upon thy face? 

In what gardens of delight 
Rest thy weary feet to-night ? 

Poet ! thou, whose latest verse 
Was a gailand on thy hearse ; 

Thou hast sung, with organ tone, 
In Dcukalion’s life, thine own ; 

On the ruins of the Past 
Blooms the perfect flower at last 

Friend ! but yesterday the bells 
Rung for ihcc their loud farewells ; 

And lo-day they loll for thee, 
Lying dead 1>eyond the sea ; 

Lying dead among thy books, 

The peace of (Jod in all thy looks I 
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THE CHAMBER OVER THE 
GATE. ! 

Is it SO ftir from thee 
Thou canst no longer sec, 

In the Chamber ()\ vt the i bite. 

That old man desolate, 

ANeepingand wailing sore 
For his son, who is no more? 

O Absalom, my son ! 

Is it so long ago 
That cry of human \\o<* 

From the walled city i ame, 

Calling on his dear nairn-, 

That It has died aw<iy 
In the distan<'e of 10“<lay 
O Absalom, iny son i 

There is no far or near, 

There is neither there nor hcie, 

There is neither soon nor Lite, 

In that Chamber over the (late, 

Nor any long ago 
To that ( ry ot human woe, 

( > Absalom, my son ! 

From the ages that are pa a 
I’hc voice sounds like a hla^f, 

Over seas that wrtK k and dr<nvu, 
Over tumult of traffic and tovvn : 

And from ages yet to be 
Come the eclioes Ij.u k to me, 

O Absalom, my Mm ! 

Somewhere at every h<mr 
The watchman on the tower 
Looks forth* and sees the five t 
Approach of the hurrying feet 
Of messengers, that bear 
The tidings of despair. 

O Absalom, my son I 

lie gtxfs forth tHUii the dotn', 

Wh<» shall return no moie. 

With him our j<jy d<'[)an‘i ; 

'i‘he light gfjes out in (Uir liear(‘» ; 

In the Chamber over th<' < .ale 
We sit disi onsolale, 

U Absalom, my lam I 

•/fa, I 


That ^tis a common grief 
Ihingeth Imt slight lelief ; 

Ours IS the bitterest loss 
Ouis is the heaviest cross ; 

And for ever the cry will ])e 
* Would ( lod I had died for thee, 
O Absalom, my son ! ’ 


FROM MY ARM-CHAIR. 

'lU I'illU’HILhKhN OI- CAMlJRilKiE, 

\\ lu> j*ti' to nu , on iiiv -v’( oiul 

Httiha.iv, tHjo. tills < h.in, 

ma.Ir fonij til- W oo.i oj th« nUc k 

smath’s ( hf aamt In c. 

Av I .1 king, that I should cal! my 
own 

'iliH splendid ebon tluone? 

Or by vvhat leason, or what right 
divine, 

( an I proclaim it mine ? 

Only, (an haps, by right divine of 
song, 

h may to jm* belong, : 
i »nly hvt ause tin* spreatling t hest- 
mit tiee 

( d ttitl w as .amg by ims 

U<'ll i remember it in all its prime, 
W hen in the summerdime 
d he adhtenl foliage of its liranches 
mafie 

A cavern of < ool shade. 

'Lhcre, by th« blacksmith’s lorge, 
Ireside the street, 

Its bloHstmis white and sweet 
1 KnUMui the bees, untilit seemed 
f alive, 

I And nmnimietl like a hive. 

i 

I And when the winds of autumn, 

I w ith a shout, 

I Tossed its great anus 

’ ‘Hm shining t hestnut buruling 
Innn tin* dieatli, 
t bopped to the giouml beneath. 
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And now some fragments of its 
branches bare, 

Shaped as a stately chair, 

Have by my hearthstone found a 
home at last, 

And whisper of the past. 

The Danish king could not in all 
Ins piidc 

Kepel the ocean tide. 

But, seated m this chair, I can in 
rhyme 

Roll back the tide of Time. 

I see again, as one in vision sees, I 
The blossoms and the bees, 

And hear the chiklien’s voices shout 
and call, i 

And the blown chestnuts fall. 

1 see the smithy with its fne.s 
aglow, 

I hear the bellows blow, 

And the blirill hammerson the anvil 
beat 

The iron white with heat ! 

And thus, dear children, have ye 
made for me 
'rhis day a jubilee, 

And to my more than three-score 
years and t<‘n 

Brought back my youth again. 

The lu'ait hath its own memoiy, 
like the mind, 

And in it are enshrined 
The precious keepsakes, into 
wliich is wrought 
The giveds laving thought. 

Only your love and your lemein* 
brance coukl 

(live life t(» this dead woo<l, 

And make these branches, leafless 
now so long*, 

Blossom again in song. 


JUGURTHA. 

How cold arc thy baths, Apollo ! 

Cried the African monarch, the 
splendid, 

j As dov\ n to his death in the hollow 
I Dark dungeons of Rome he de- 
scended, 

Uncrowned unthroned, unat- 
tended ; 

How cold are thy baths, Apollo ! 

How cold are thy baths, Apollo ! 

Cried the Poet, unknown, imbe- 
fiicnded, 

As the vision, that lined him to 
follow, 

With the mist and the darkness 
blended, 

And the dieam of Ins life was 
ended ; 

How cold aie thy baths, Apollo i 


THE IRON PEN. 

Mmli* iKiin ufet f»'i of lioiiiuvaid, tin* Pnxmi i 
of ( liillon; rhe h.uxll*' of wruxl (tom thr 
< oijstilutjoii, iuwf bound vi.jtb a 
nodet of niM f uifb tlirto pnx iou!* 

Nlonxii fioiii .Sibftni, < uud Mann*. 

I 'riioi tin'r tins Pin would arise 
h‘rom the lasket whert^ it lies 
Of itself vvrnild arise and write 
kly thanks an<l iny surprise. 

When you gave it me under the 
pines, 

I dreamed the.se gems from the 
mines 

Of Sibciia, Ceylon, and Maine 
Would glimmer as thought.s in the 
lines j 

'riiai this Iron link from the chain 
Of Ikmnivard might retain 
S<»nc verse of tlu* Po<‘t who sang 
Of the prisoner ami his pain ; 
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That this wood from the fng«ite's 
mast 

M ight write me a rhyme at last, 

As it used to write on the sky 
The song of the seri <ind the blast, 

iiut motionless as [ wait, 

Like a Bishop lying in state i 

Lies the Pen, with its mitre of , 
gmlcl, I 

And its jewels inviolate. 

Then must 1 speak, anti say 1 

'rh<it the light of that summer day ' 
In the garden under the pines 
Shall not fade and pass away. 

I shall see you standing tiiere, 
Caressed by the fragrant air. 

With the shadow on your face, 
And the sunshine on your hair. 

I shall hear tin? sweet low tone 
t>f a voice befoit* unknown, 

Saying, *This is from me to 
you 

I'^rom me, and to yon alone.’ 

And in wt>rds not idle and vain 
I simllanswerami thank ytm again 
For the gift, and tiie grace of the 

ij beautiful Helen of Maine ! 

And for ever this gift will be 
As a blessing from you to me*, 

As a drop of the dew of your 
youth 

( )n the leaves of an aged tree. 


ROBERT BORNS. 

I HKK amid the fields of Ayr 
A ploughman, who, in foul ami lair, 
Sings at his task 
So clear, we know not if it is 
I'he laverock*^ song we hear, or his, 
Nor care to ask. 


For him the ploughing of those 
fields 

A more ethereal harvest yields 
Than sheaves of grain ; 

Songs flush with purple bloom the 
rye, 

The plovePs call, the curlew's cry, 
Sing in his brain. 

Touched by his hand, the wayside 
weed 

Becomes a flowei ; the lowliest reed 
Beside the stieam 
Is clothed with beauty ; gorse and 
grass 

And heather, where his footsteps 
pass,^ 

1 he blighter seem. 

He smgs of love, whose flame 
illumes 

The darkness of lone cottage rooms ; 

He feels the force, 

’rii(‘tn*a< hcrousundertowandstress 
i H wayward jiassions, and no less 
'rhe keen rcmoise. 

At moments, wrestling with his fate, 
1 1 js v< »i < e is liarsh, Init not with hate ; 

The brushwood, hung 
Above the tavern door, lets fall 
Its bitter leaf, its drop of gall 
Upon his tongue. 

But still the music of his song 
Rises o’er all elate and strong ; 

Its master-chords 
Arc Manh(«Hl, Freedtnii, Brother- 
hood, 

Its discords but an interlude 
Between the words. 

And then to die so young and leave 
Unflnisheti what he might achieve ! 
Yet better sure 

Is this, than wumlering up and down 
An old man in a country town, 
inlirm and poor. 



QjlCftma 

F or now he haunts his native land Oh, sweet as the breath of morn, 


As an immortal youth ; his hand 
Guides every plough ; 

He sits beside each ingle-nook, 
His voice is in each rushing brook, 
Each rustling bough. 

His presence haunts this room to- 
night, 

A form of mingled mist and light 
From that far coast. 

Welcome beneath this roof of mine ! 
Welcome! this vacant chair is thine, 
Dear guest and ghost ! 


HELEN OF TYRE. 

What phantom is this that appears 
Through the purple mist of the 
years, 

Itself but a mist like these? 

A woman of cloud and of fire ; 

It is she ; it is Helen of Tyre, 

The town in the midst of the seas. 

O I'yre ! in thy crowded streets 
The phantom appears and retreats, 
And the Israelites that sell 
Thy lilies and lions of brass, 

Look up as they see her pass, 

And murmur * Jexebel 1 * 

Then another phantom is seen 
At her side, in a gray gabardine, 
With beard that floats to liis 
waist ; 

it h Simon Magus, the Seer ; 

He speaks, and she pauses to hear 
The words he utters in haste. 

He says : * From this evil fame, 
From this life of sorrow and shame, 
I will lift thee and make tiicc 
mine ; 

Thou hast been t^ueen Candace, 
And Helen of Troy, and shall be 
The Intelligence Divined 


To the fallen and foilorn 
Are whispered \sord& of praise ; 
For the famished heart believes 
The falsehood that tempts and de- 
ceives, 

And the promise that betrays. 

So she follows from land to land 
The wizard’s beckoning hand, 

As a leaf is blown by the gust, 
Till she vanishes into night. 

O reader, stoop down and write 
With thy finger in the dust, 

O town in the midst of the seas, 
With thy rafts of cedar trees, 

Thy merchandise and thy ships, 
Thou, too, art become as naught, 

A phantom, a shadow, a thought, 

A name upon men’s lips. 


ELEGIAC. 

i ) ARK is the morning with mist ; in 
the narrow mouth of the har- 
bour 

Motionless lies the sea, under its 
curtain of cloud ; 

Dieamily glimmer the sails of ships 
on tlie distant horizon, 

Like to the towers of a town, built 
on the veige of the sea. 

Slowly and stately and still, they sail 
forth into tlie ocean ; 

With them sail iny thoughts over 
the limitless deep, 

Farther and farther away, Ixirne on 
l^y unsatisfied longings, 

Unto Hesperian isles, unto Au- 
sonian shores. 

Now they have vanislietl away, have 
disappeared in the ocean ; 

Sunk arc the towers of the low'n 
into the depths of the sea I 
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All have vanished but those that, 
moored in the neighbouring 
roadstead, 

Sailless at anchor ride, looming so 
large in the mist. 

Vanished, too, aic the thoughts, the 
dim, unsatished longings ; 
Sunk are the turrets of cloud into 
the ocean of dreams ; 

While in a haven of rest my heart 
is nding at anchor, 

Held by the chains of love, held 
by the anchors of trust ! 


OLD ST. DAVID^S AT I 
RADNOR. 

What an image of ])cace and rest 
Is this little church among its 
graves ! 

All is so quiet ; the tioubled breast, 

The wounded spirit, the heart op- 
pressed, 

J 1 ere tnay find the repose it craves. 

SciN how the ivydiinbsand expands 
( )ver this humble hermitage, 

And seems to caress with its little 
hands 

'fhe rough, gray stones, as a child 
that Stands 

C ’aressing the wrinkled cheeks of 
age! 

You cross the threshohl ; and dim 
and small 

Ls the space that serves for the 
Shepherd’s Fold ; 


The narrow aisle, the bare, white 
wall, 

The pews, and the pulpit quaint and 
tall, 

Whisper and say; ^Alas ! we are 
old.’ 

Herbert’s chapel at Bemerton 
Hardly more spacious is than this ; 

But Poet and Pastor, blent m one, 

Clothed with a splendour, as of the 
sun. 

That lowly and holy edifice. 

It is not the wall of stone without 
That makes the building small 
or great, 

But the soul’s light shining round 
about, 

And the faith thatovercometh doubt, 
And the love that stronger is than 
hate. 

Were I a pilgrim in search of peace, 
Were I a pastor of Holy Church, 

More than a Bishop’s diocese 

Should I prize this place of rest, 
and release 

From farther longing and farther 
search. 

Here would I stay, and let tlui world 
With its distant thunder roar 
and roll ; 

Storms do not rend the sail that is 
furled ; 

Nor like a dead leaf, tossed and 
whirled 

In an eddy of wind, is the an- 
chored soul. 
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THE SIFTING OF PETER. 

In Sainl Luke’s Gospel we are told 
How Peter in the days of old 
Was sifted ; 

And now, though ages intervene, 
Sin is the same, while time and 
scene 

Are shifted. 

Satan desires us, great and small, 
As wheat to sift us, and we all 
Are tempted ; 

Not one, however rich or great, 

Is by his station or estate 
Exempted. 

No house so safely guarded is 
But he, by some device of his, 

Can enter ; 

No heart hath airmour so complete 
But he can pierce with arrows fleet 
Its centre. 

For all at last the cock will crow, 
Who hear the warning voice, but go 
Unheeding, 

Till thrice and more theybave denied 
The Man of Sorrows, rruciric<l 
And bleeding. 

One look of that pale suffering fac<i 
Will make us fed the deep disgrace 
Of weakne.ss ; 

We shall be sifted till the strength 
Of self-conceit be changed at length 
To meekness. 

Wounds of the soul, though healed, 
will ache ; 

The reddening scars remain, and 
make 

Confession ; 

Lost innocence returns no more ; 
We are not what we were beft>re 
Transgression. 


But noble souls, through dust and 
heat, 

Rise from disaster and defeat 
The stionger, 

And conscious still of the divine 
Within them, lie on earth supine 
No longet. 

MAIDEN AND WEATHER- 
COCK, 

MAIDEN. 

0 Weathercock, on the village 

spire, 

With your golden feathers all on lire, 
Tell me, what can you .see from 
your perch 

Above there over the tower of the 
church ? 

WEATHERCOCK. 

1 can see the roofs and the streets 

below, 

And the people moving to and fro, 
And l>eyond, without either roof or 
street. 

The great salt sea, and the fisher- 
man’s fleet, 

I can see a sliip come sailing in 
Beyond the headlands and harbour 
of Lynn, 

And a young man standing on the 
deck, 

With a silken kerchief round his 
neck. 

Now he is pressing it to his lips, 
And now he is kissing his fmger-tips, 
And now he is lifting and waving 
his hand, 

And blowing the kisses toward the 
land. 
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MAIDEN. 

Ah, that is the ship from over the 
sea, 

That is bringing my lover l^ack to 
me, 

Bringing my lover so fond and tiue. 

Who does not change with the wind 
like you. 

WEATHERCOCK. 

If I change with all the winds that 
blow, 

It is only because they made me so, 

And people would think it wondrous 
strange 

If I, a Weathercock, should not 
change. 

0 pretty Maiden, so fine and fair, 

With your dreamy eyes and your 

golden hair, 

When you and your lover meet to- 
day 

You will thank me for looking some 
other way. 

' 

THE WINDMILL. 

BkhotT) 1 a giant am I ! 

Aloft here in my tower, 

With my granite jaws I devour 

The mai 7 .e, and the wheal, and the 
rye, 

An<l grind them into flour. 

1 look down over the famis ; 

In tlie fields of grain I sec 
The harvest that is to be, 

And I fling to the air my anns, 

For I know it is all for me. 

I hear the sound of flails 

Far off, from the threshing* floois 
In bams, with their open doors, 

And the wind, the wind in my sails, 
Louder and louder roars. 


I stand here in my place, 

With my foot on the lock below, 
And which ever way it may blow 
I meet it face to face, 

As a brave man meets his foe. 

And while we wiestle and strive, 
My master, the miller, stands 
And feeds me with his hands ; 
For he knows who makes him 
thrive, 

Who makes him lord of lands. 

On Sundays I take my rest ; 
Church-gomg bells begin 
Their low, melodious din ; 

I cross my arms on my breast, 
And all is peace within. 


THE TIDE RISES, THE TIDE 
FALLS. 

The tide rises, the tide falls, 

The twilight darkens, the curlew 
calls ; 

Along the sea-sands damp and 
brown 

The traveller hastens toward the 
town, 

And the ti<le rises, the tide falls. 

Darkness settles on roofs and 
walls, 

But the sea in the darkness calls 
and calls ; 

The little waves, with their soft 
white hands, 

Efface the footprints in the sands, 
And the tide rises, the tide falls. 

The morning breaks ; the steeds 
in their stalls 

Stamp and neigh, as the hostler 
calls ; 

The day returns, but nevermore 

Returns the traveller to the shore, 
And the tide rises, the tide falls. 
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MY CATHEDRAL. 

Like two cathedral towers these stately pines 
Uplift their fretted summits tipped with cones ; 
The arch beneath them is not built with stones— 
Not Art but Nature tiaced these lovely lines, 
And carved this graceful aiabesque of vines ; 

No organ but the wind here sighs and moans, 

No sepulchre conceals a martyr’s bones, 

No marble bishop on his tomb reclines. 

Enter ! the jiavement, carpeted with leaves, 

(lives back a softened echo to thy tread ! 

Listen I the choir is singing ; all the birds, 

In leafy galleries beneath the eaves, 

Are singing ! listen, ere the sound be fled, 

And learn there may be worship without words. 


THE BURIAL OF THE POET. 

RICHARD HENRY DANA. 

In the old churchyard of his native town, 

And in the ancestral tomb beside the wall, 

We laid him in the sleep that comes to all, 

And left him to his rest and his renown. 

The snow was falling, as if Heaven dropped down 
White flowers of l*aradise to strew his pall ; 

The dead around him seemed to wake, and call 
His name, as worthy of so white a crown. 

And now the moon is shining on the scene, 

And the broad sheet of snow is written o^er 
With sliadows cruciform of leafless trees, 

As once the winding-sheet of Saladin 
With chapters of the Korun ; hul, ah ! moie 
Mysterious and triumphant signs are tliesc. 
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NIGHT. 

Into the daikness and the hush of niglit 
Slowly the landscape sinks, and fades away, 

And with it fade the phantoms of the day, 

The ghosts of men and things, that haunt the light. 

The crowd, the clamoui, the puisuit, the flight, 

The unprofitable splendour and displaj’’, 

The agitations, and the caies that prey 
Upon our hearts, all vanish out of sight. 

The better life begins ; the woild no moie 
Molests us ; all its recoids we erase 
From the dull commonplace-book of our lives. 

That like a palimpsest is wiitten o’er 
With tiivial incidents of time and place, 

And lo ! the ideal, hidden beneath, revives. 







THE POET AND HIS SONGS. 


As the birds come in the Spring, 
We know not from wheie ; 

As the stais come at evening 
Fiom depths of the aii ; 

As the rain comes from the cloud, 
And the brook from the ground ; 

As suddenly, low or loud, 

Out of silence a sound ; 

As the giape comes to the vine, 
The fruit to the tree ; 

As the wind comes to the pine, 
And the tide to the sea ; 


As come the white sails of ships 
O’er the ocean’s veige ; 

As comes the smile to the lips, 

The foam to the suige * 

So come to the Poet his songs, 

All hitherward blown 

Fiomthe misty realm, that belongs 
To the vast Unknown. 

His, and not his, are the lays 
He sings ; and their fame 

Is his, and not his ; and the piaise 
And the pride of a name. 


F or voices pursue him by day, 

And haunt him by night, 

And he listens, and needs must obey, 
When the Angel says : ‘ Write ! ’ 



3n tU 


BECALMED. 

Becalmed upon the sea of Thought, 
Still unattamed the land it sought, 
My mind, with loosely-hanging 
• sails, 

Lies waiting the auspicious gales. 

On either side, behind, before, 

The ocean stretches like a fioor,- 
A level floor of amethyst, 

Crowned by a golden dome of mist. 

Blow, breath of inspiration, blow ! 
Shake and uplift this goltlcn glow ! 
And fill the canvas of tlm mind 
With wafts of thy celestial wind. 

Blow, bicath of song ! until I feel 
The stiaining sail, the lilting keel. 
The lile of the awakening se«i, 

Its motion and its mystery! 

HERMES TRISMEGISTUS. 

Ah S<‘lt'ucus narratfM, IUtihch lb* 

priiH iph‘s tiuu rank an whok’sin twtHuynml ♦ 
<»fl)OOKH; oj, asvM'au'infinJituvi by M.uiHlio, 
h<* jM'ib t'Uy pruH ipb-Hin thii**' 

jnynadH hi* th<>usan<l livt* and 

tw(*nty*fivf* voluitU'H. . , . 

<»f thi'ii \vis(l<»m in this dcUy, uU 

own wiitm^s with tiu- luum ot lit nu* .. 
lAAiiii.n ns,. 

S'rn.i, through Kgypt’sdesert pLu e*. 

Flows the lordly Nile ; 

From its banks the gieat stone faces * 
i hue with pati<*nt smile. 

Still the pyramids imi><*rii>us 

Pierce the cloiulh‘ss skies, ' 

And the Sphiiu stares witli mys ‘ 
terious, 

Solemn, stony eyes. ! 


i lint where are the old Egyptian 
5 Demi-gods and kings ? 

I Nothing left but an inscription 
j (ii riven on stones and rings. 

; W'hereait; Hehosand Hephaestus, 
Chxls ofeldtNl eld^ 

Whert‘ IS ib*rim‘s Tiismcgistns, 
Who tlirnr setTetshehi f 

\\ heie are now the many hundred 
I Thousand books he wrote ? 

I By the Thauniaturgists plundered, 
L<ist in lands remote ; 

In oblivion sunk for ever, 

As when c/er the land 
Pdows a stoiin win<l, in tlie nvf‘r 
Sinks i}u‘ s< alteretl samL 

.Sometliiigj unsubstantial, ghostly, 
Seems this 'riumrgist, 

In deep uK'diiatiou mostly 
W rapped, as in a mist. 

Vague, pfiantasmal, ami unreal 
I'o om thought he sei'iiis, 
Walking in a world ideal, 

111 a land of dreams. 

Was he one, or juany, merging 
Name and fame in one, 

1 .ike a stream, to whiidm om ergjng,, 
Many streamlets lun ' 

'rdi, with gaihcHsl powei pronisF 
ing 

Ampler .weep it take 
I Jowmward tin* sweet waters le.uiiit}*, 
From unnumheuHl lakes. 

By the Nile ( see him watuleung. 

Pau' ing now ami then, 
tin the mysta unitm pomhumg 
Between gt»ds ami men ; 
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Half believing, wholly feeling. 

With supreme delight, 

How the gods, themselves ronreal- 
ing, 

Lift men to their Iieight. 

Or in Thebes, the hundred-gated, 
In the thoioughfare 
IJreathing, as if consecrated, 

A diviner air ; 

And amid discoulant noises, 

In the jostling throng, 

Hearing far, celestial voices 
Of Olympian song. 

Who shall call his dreams fallacious? 

Who has searched oi sought 
All the uncxplore<l and spacious 
Univeise of thought ? 

Who, in his own skill confiding. 
Shall with rule and line 
Mark the bordcr-I.ind tlividin;* 
Human and divine ? 
Trisinegihtus ! three times greatest ! 

Ilow thy name sublime 
lias tlesccnded to this latest 
Progeny of time 1 
I lappy they whose written pag(‘s 
Perish with their lives, 

If amid the crumbling ages 
Still their name survives I 
Thine, O priest of Egypt, lately 
Found I in the \ast, 
Wecd-cncumhered, sombre, Ktat(*ly, 
Oraveyard of the Past ; 

And a presence inove<i bcfoie m(‘ 

< )n that gloomy shon*, 

As a waft of wind, that oVi me 
Hr<‘athed, and \sas im more. 

♦♦ ‘ 

THE POETS CALENDAR. 

lANlJARV. 

L 

jANtJS am I ; oldest of [Hgentai<‘s; 
Foiwurd I look, and hackwani, * 
and below j 

I count, as god of avenues and gai(*s, \ 
Tiie years that thiougli my 
portals come and go. | 


n. 

F ])lock the loads, and dnft the 
thdds with snow ; 

1 (base tlio uild-fowl fiom 
(ui/Qn fen ; 

My hosts congeal the n\eis in 
their flow, 

My fires light up the healths 
4ind heaits of men. 

KI*.BRr.AKV. 

I am lustration ; and the sea i , 
mine ! 

I wash the sands aiul headlands 
with my tide ; 

Mybiow' IS ciownedw'ith In.int lus. 
<»f the pine ; 

Befoie my rhariot-whe<*is th<* 
ri-^hes glide. 

IJy me all llung/. uni lean aie pun 
lied, 

iiy me tlu* souls of men washisl 
I while .igain; 

I K’en the unlovely tombs of tho.e 
wh(» <iie<I 

Without d diige, I ( leanse frmn 
every stain, 

MAK( H, 

I Martins am ! < )nce first, and now 
the third ! 

'fo lead the Year wa* my ap- 
pointed! plai e ; 

Amoilaldisposvessed mt‘ bya word. 

And set th<‘re Jauu . with tlu" 
double face. 

Hence I make war on all the 
human r.u c ; 

1 shake the <*ities witii my hm- 
riranes t 

I flood the rivdu’s and their bank . 
efface. 

And dnnvn the farms and ham- 
lets with my rains, 

APkn., 

I t>pen wide the poilals of ih<* Spi injj 

'To w'(‘k‘ome tin* |Huces.ioij of 
the tlowa*i*i, 
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their gav hanneis, and the 
biids tliat siiiK 

'Then s<m }4 ui son^s bom then 
uenal tovvci 

I soften with in) sunshine ami ui> 
shnwei s 

I'he heaiintcaith; with thought, 
nfhne i glide 

Into the luNirls ot men; ami ^\ilh 
the Hnurs 

rpon the liull with wie.illieti 
ht>nis I ndf*. 

M \v. 

H.tik! 1 he hea-fanng wild-fiml 
hmd prm laiin 

My mining and the swaiming 
of the bees. 

'i'hese are my heraULs, and ladiohl ' 
my mime 

Is written in hlossunis on the 
hawthoin-iKM s. 

I teii lite in.innei ulnn li) *ad the 
seas ; 

I uait o'er idi tlit' I.tud iioin tai 
away 

'Uii* buMtii and bloom of the He-,- 
peiides. 

My Iditlipho e. I am Mata, I 
am May. 

H M.. 

Mine is the Month <*f Roses ; ye ,* 
and mine 

The Month of Mairmge^*^ All 
}jlea^s'int hlghis 

Ami SI enls, the fragranee of tin* 
blossoming vine, 

'I hi* fohap.e tti the \alh )s and 
the heights. 

Mine are the longest days, the 
loveliest nights; 

'The tmmei* . si ythe makes mnsi« 
to my eai ; 

I am ihe mothei of all dear de^ 
lights; 

( am the faiiesi daujthlei of the 
yea!. 


JVJA\ 

Myemblem is the Lion, and I btoathe 

'I’he brtsath of Libyan deseil'. 
o’er the land ; 

My siekle as a S4il)ie I unsheathe, 

And bent before me the pale 
harvests stand. 

The lakes and riveis shiink at my 
eommand, 

Vnti there is thiist and fever in 
the air ; 

'Hie sky IS rhanged to brass, the 
earth to sand ; 

1 am the Kmperor whose name 
I heal, 

Aravhr. 

'I’he Kmperor ( )elavian, isilled the 
August, 

i living hi.s f.ivourite, bestow'ed 
his name 

rpon me, and I hold it still intrust, 

In memoryof hiJnand ofhisfame. 

I am the X'iij'in, and my vestal 
flame 

lUuns less mtensi'ly than the 
Lioids I age ; 

Sheavi's are my only gai lands, and 
I rlaim 

The golden Harvests as my 
heritage. 

SJ }‘ rKMIilvK. 

I bear the Siales, where hang in 
eciuipoii-te 

'riie night and day; and when 
unto niy lips 

I put my trumpet, with its stress 
and noise 

Fly the while rlouiis like talleied 
sails of ships ; 

Hie tree-tops lush the air w'ith 
sounding whips ; 

Southward the elamorous sea* 
fowl wing their fligiit ; 

Hie hedges are all re<l w ith haws 
and Idps, 

Hie Hunter’s Moon reigns em- 
press of the night. 





OCTOBER. 

^ly ornaments are fruits ; my gar- 
ments leaves, 

Woven like doth of gold, and 
crimson dyed ; 

I do not boast the hartesting of 
she<ives, 

0'(‘r orchards and o’ei vineyards 
I preside. 

Though on the frigid Scoipion I lide. 

The dreamy air is full, and 
overflows 

With tender memories of the sum- 
inertide, 

And mingled \oices of the do\cs 
and crows. 

KO\ KMBbR. 

'rhe Centaur, Sagittarius, am I, 

Horn of Ixion’s and the chmd's 
embiace ; 

With sounding hoofs acioss the 
eartli I fly, 

A steed Thessalian with <i human 
face. 

Sharp winds the arrows are with 
which I chase 

The leaves, half dead already 
with affright ; 

I shnnid myself in gloom ; and to 
the race 

Of mortals bring nor comfort 
nor delight. 

IiKCKMBKR. 

Hiding upon the (loat, with snow- 
white hair, 

I come, the last ot all. 'fhis 
Clown of mine 

is of the holly; in my haiul I licar 

'I'hc thyrsus, tipped with fragrant 
cones of pine. 

1 celebrate the liiith of the Oiviiu', 

And the return of the Saturnian 
reign ; 

My son|fs arc carols sung .it e\eiy 
shrme,^ 

Proclaiming ‘ Pc-ace on cMtth, 
good will to men.* 


MAD RIVER, 

Ik THb White Movktains. 

rn WELLER. 

Whv dost thou wildly rush and 
roar, 

Mad River, O Mad River? 
Wilt thou not pause and cease to 
pour 

Thyhmrying, headlong waters o'er 
This rocky shelf for ever ? 

\\ hat seciet trouble stii.s thy breast ? 
Why all this fret and fluiry? 

' Dost thou not know that wlnil is 
, best 

In this too restless woild is res) 

' From o\ei-woik and worry? 

< THE RIVER. 

; What wouldst thou in these moiin 
tains seek, 

O stranger from the city? 

! Is It j>erhaps some foolish freak 
Of thine, to put the w’ords 1 speak 
Into a plaintive ditty ? 

j TRAVELLER, 

’ \ es ; 1 would learn of thee thy 
i song, 

W'ith all ils flowing numbers, 
And in a \oice as fresh and strong 
As thine is, sing it all day long, 
And hear it m my slumheis. 

THE RIVER. 

' A bxooklct namel(‘ss and unknown 
I W'as I at first, resembling 

A little child, that all .done 
Comes ventiiiing dowm the stairs 
I stone, 

' luesolutcand trembling. 

1 l.ater, by \vayward fancies hsl, 

F(U’ the wide world I panted ; 

I Out of lh(‘ forest dark and dread 
Aiross the op<‘n fieUl 1 fh‘<l, 

1 Like one pursued ami hauntcil. 
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I tobhed !ny arms, I hang aloud, 

My voac e\ultiint blending 
With thunder from the pasbing 
cloud. 

The the loicbt bent and 

The rush f>f r.iin dcbtending. 

I heard the distant ocean call, 
Imploiing and entieating ; 
I)la^\n onward, o'er liiH n»<lvy Wiill 
I plunged, and the loud uateifall 
Made answer to the giceting. 

And nov\, he:a l with many ills, 

A toiLamie life I folhiw; 
Tfunpelied to «auy fiom the hilU 
d’hesc logs t<t the impatient mills 
Ik'Iow there in the holhiw. 

^et something e\cr cheei.t and 
i harms 

'rhe rudeness of my labour' ; 
Daily I water with these *unv< 

'i'hc t atth* <»t a luiminsi taniv , 

And have the biid > foi nmg.h 
hrtuis. 

Men tail me Mad, and well th(‘y 
may, 

When, fall of lage and trmible, 
I huist my banks of saml and « la>\ 
And *a\eep their wooden btid/.e 
away. 

Like wuhereti leedsm htubblr. 

Now go and wiite Ihy little ibyme, 
As of t hi ire own t reating, 
Thou seeht the <iay is past its prime; 
I can no longer waste my time ; 
The mills me tired of waiting* 


AUF WIEDERSEIIEK. 

IN MlAltUa oi g J. K 

I MU, we nit et again ! I baf i • tin* 
meanin;; 

tH ilie familial words, that men re 
fXMl 

At parting in the 


Ah yes, till then ! but when death 
intervening 

Rends us asunder, with what cease- 
less p.un 

We wait for the Again I 

The fiiends who le.ive us do not 
feel the sorrow 

< )i parting as wc feel it, who must 
stay 

Iwuncnting day by d,iy, 

And knowing, when we w'akcupon 
the moirow, 

W e shall not find in its ai customed 
place. 

The one beloved face, 

It weicadouhlegnefut thedepaitisl, 
being rci<*ased from emth, should 
still retain 

A sense of earthly pain ; 

It were a double grief, if the true- 
hearted, 

Who lov<‘d us hen*, should on the 
fartlu*! shoie 

Remember us no nmie. 

believing, in lh<’ midst of om atflit - 
lions, 

d'iiat death is a beginning, not an 
end, 

\\ e « ry to tliem, and s(*nd 
I'aic'well'., that better might lx* 
i ailed preiUuioiH, 
being, forestiadowings of the ftUure, 
thrown 

into the vast rnkmnvm 

l-aith overleaps the onitines of our 
ri'A am, 

And if by faitii, us rn old times was 
saiil, 

W'oiiU'n rt*»eued their dtsifl 
Kaise<l up to life, then only for a 
season 

Our partings an*, noi .hall wti wait 
in vam 

I'uUi we meet again J 
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THE CHILDREN'S CRU- 
SADE. 

[a fragment.] 

I. 

HAT is this I read m histoiy, 
Full of maivel, full of mystery, 
Difficult to understand ? 

Is it fiction, is it truth ? 

Children in the dower of youth, 
Heart in heart, and hand in hand, 
Ignorant of what helps or harms, 
Without armour, without arms, 
Journeying to the Holy Land ! 

Who shall answer or di\ me ? 

Never since the woiid was made 
Such a wonderful crusade 
Staited foith for Palestine. 

Never while the world shall last 
Will it reproduce the past ; 

Never will it sec ag<iin 
Such an army, such a band, 

Over mountain, over main, 
Journeying to the Holy Land. 

Like a shower of blossoms blowui 
From the parent trees wcie they ; 
Like a Hock of birds that fly 
Through the imfrc(}uentcd sky, 
Holding nothing as their own, 
Passed they into lands unknown, 
Passed to suffer and to die. 

O the simple, child-like trust ! 

O the faith that couI<l believe 
What the harnessed, iron-mailed 
Knights of Cluistenclom had failed, 
By their prowess, to af'hicvc, 

They, the children, could and must ! 

Little thought the I lermit, preaching 
Holy wars to knight and baron, 
That th(‘ words dropped in his 
teaching, 

Ills entreaty, his beseec'lung, 
W’ould by children’s hamls be 
gleaned, 

And the staff on whu li nc leaned 
Blossom like the rod of Aaron. 


As a summer wind uphea\'e& 

The innumeiable leaves 
In the bosom of a wood, 

Not as separate leaves, but massed 
All together by the blast, 

So for evil or for good 
His resistless breath iipheaved 
All at once the many-leaved, 
Many-thoughted multitude. 

In the tumult of the air 

Rock the boughs with all the nests 

Cradled on their tossing crests ; 

By the fervour of his prayer 
Troubled heaits weie c\eiy where 
Rocked and tossed in human 
breasts. 

For a century at least 
Ills piojrhetic \oice had ceased ; 
P>ut the air was heated still 
By hisluud w’ords and will, 

As from fires in far-off w'oods, 

In the autumn of lire year, 

An unwonted fever broods 
In the sultry atmosphere. 

II. 

In Cologne the bells w'cre ringing, 
In C’ologne the nuns were singing 
I lyinns and canticles divine ; 

Loud the monks sang in their stalls, 
And the thronging streets w'erc loud 
W'ith the YOU cs of the crowd ; - 
Underneath the city walls 
Silent flowed the river Rhine. 

From the gates, that sumnici day, 
Clad in robt's of hodden gray, 

With the I'cd cross on the breast, 
Azure-eyed and golden -haired, 
Forth the young crusaders fared ; 
While above the band devoted 
(a)nsecrat(‘d banners floated, 
Fluttered many a flag and streamer, 
And the c ross o’er all the rest ! 

1 Singing Icnvly, meekly, slow’ly, 

* i iivc us, give us bac k the holy 
SepuhJue of the Rc^deemcr I ’ 

On the vast procession pressed, 
\'ouths and maidens. . . . 
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Ah ! what master hand shall ptiint 
How’ they journeyed on their way, 
How the daysj^new lon>; <infl dreary, 
Ihnv tlH‘ir little feet weaiy, 
Henv their little hearts faint I 

I'.vtT swifter d.iy hy day 
Mnued the homeward inei; e\<T 
M( ire .111(1 more Its whilenin^< in lent 
Bi(»ke and s( atler(‘d into spray, 

1 ill the ( alml> th*win)t ri\ ei 
< han;.;<‘d into a mountain torrent, 
Kiislnnj; ftom its ^1-'' yjwn 
Hown through < Iiasm and hla* k 
ra\ me. 

lake a phomix in its ne>t 
Ihuiv'd die red sun in the K\ea, 
Sinking; in an ashen < loud : 

In the Kast, above ih<* i re a 
t H the seadike mountain < ham. 
lake a nlurnix fiom it.> shroud, 
('amc tin* led .sun bat k ay, aim 

Now aionnd them, w lute w ith now, 
( losed the mountain pray*. Below, 
Headhui}: iroin the prc( ipiie 
I lown mfo tin* datk .ib) >s. 

Hunzted the tafai.ul, white with 
foam ; 

And it said, or seemtfd to ;.a) . 

Mth return, vshile yet yon maj, 
FiKilish ( hildren, to yoni homt, 
There the Holy < ity 1*4 ! ’ 

Hut the dauntless leatler Huid : 
‘Faint not, though your bleeding 
feel 

O’er tlH‘se sli{iper> p.uhs of slerf 
Mou' bm painfull)’ and slow!) ; 
Other feet than y(mrs have bled : 
(Hher tears than yours been fdu*d. 
t'ourajte ! lo,e mn heart m hope; 
On the mtnmtams’ southern slope 
Lies jeru^ahun the 11 o|) * ’ 

Ah a white lose in il - pud**, 

Hy the wind in summer- tide 
'roy,ed and lomtiened tioin ilie 
brunch, 


Showers its petals o'er the j'Tound, 
From the distant mountain’s side, 
S( altering all its snows around, 
With m>stenous, muffled sound, 
LooM'ned, fell the a\alanche. 

Voi( es, e( Iioes far and neai, 

Roai of w inds and waters blending, 
Mists upiismg, < loads impending, 
Filhsl them with a sense of fear, 
l'ormIe*s, nameless, nevei ending. 


THK CITY AND THE SEA. 

Tills panting < ity ( ried to the Sea, 

‘ 1 am faint with heat, O breathe, 
on me 1 ' 

\ud the Sea said, Ma», i lueathc ! 
I ml my breath 

I o ,ome Will be life, toothers death I’ 

\s to Biometheus, biiiming ea-.e 

I n pam, ( omr Um ( e.mifh's, 

So to the ( ity, hot with the flaim* 

itf the pitiless sun, the tasi wind 
< amc. 

It « atne. fiom the lieaMiip, btea>t of 
thi* deep, 

.Silent ,t:4 dream.i are, and sudden 
as .sleep, 

1 iJe-gtviitg, death -giving, wlm h 
will it !h? ; 

« I breath of the meo iful, men iless 
Sea ? 

**> 

SUNDOWN. 

I HI. amimer i.uu is sinking low; 

< hdy the iree topsieddeiiandglow; 

Only the weatbeifcotk on \hv spire 

Of the m*tghbounng < hun h o a 
dame of fne ; 

\li ii m shadow below. 
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O beautiful, awful summer day, 

What hast thou given, what taken 
away ? 

Life and death, and love and hate, 

Homes made happy or desolate, 
Hearts made sad or gay ! 

On the road of life one mile-stone 
more ! 

In the book of life one leaf turned 
o’er 1 

Like a red seal is the setting sun 

On the good and the evil men have 
done, - 

Naught can to-day lestoie! 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 

VhNNI HAL MAKTIKIO \ 
<JUI‘S‘IA I'ACK.’ 

'riljLSii words the J’oet he«ird in 
I*aradis<‘, 

Uttered by one who, bi.ively 
dying hcie, 

In the true faith was living in 
that sphcie 

Where the celestial cross of sacri- 
fice 

Spread its protec ting arms athwait 
the skies ; 

And set thereon, like jewels 
^ rystal clear, 

The souls magnanimous, that 
knew not fear, 

Flashed their effulgcuicc on his 
dazzled eyes. 

Ah me I how dark the discipline of 
pain, 

Were not the sufTering followed 
by the sense 

Ofinfinite rest and infinite i clease! 

1‘his is our consolation ; and again 

A great soiii cries to us in our 
suspense, 

* I (“ame from martyulom unto 
this peace ! ’ 


DECORATION DAY. 

Sleep, comrades, sleep and lest 
On this Field of the Grounded 
Arms, 

Where foes no more molest, 

Nor sentry’s shot alarms ! 

^'e have slept on thegiound before, 
And started to your feet 
At the cannon’s sudden roar, 

Or the drum’s redoubling beat. 

But m this camp of Death 
No sound your slumber breaks ; 
Heie is no fevcied breath, 

No wound that bleeds and achea. 

All IS leposc and peace ; 

Untrampled lies the sod , 

'fhe shouts of battle cease, 

It IS the Tiuce of God I 

Ke.sl, comrades, lest and sleep ! 

The thoughts of men shall be 
As .sentinels to keep 
Your rest horn clanger free. 

Your silent tents of green 
We de('k with fragrant flowczs ; 
Youis has the .suffering been, 

'fhe memory shall be ours. 

— 4.4-— 

CHIMES. 

SWEEP < hnnes ! that in the loneli- 
ness of night ^ 

Salute the pas.sing hour, and in 
the dark 

And silent < hambersut the house- 
hold inaik 

'fhe movements oi the myriad 
orbs of light ! 

'rinoiigh my closed eyelids, by the 
inner sight, 

I sec the constellations in the an. 
Uf their great circles luov ing on, 
and hark I 
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l <um()st hear them hinging in 
their ilight. 

Better than sleep it is to lie awake 

O’er-canopied hy the vast slaziy 
dome 

Of the iinmeasuiai)i<‘ sk> ; to feel 
'The sluinbenng woild sink iimlei 
us, and make 

Hardly an eddy, a ineie rush of 
foam 

( hi th(‘ great sea beneath .i sink- 
ing keel. 


FOUR BY rUK CLOCK. 

Kni:g ]>y do* rhx k I an<i vot n*»i 
<lay ; 

Ihit the great world rolK and 
wheels awa) , 

With its <ities mi land, and its 
ships at .se,n 

Into the daw n that i - h» lie ' 

< >nly the lamp in the am hou’ti l»aik 
S«*mls its glimmef a* los* the dark, 
And lhf‘ heav y lireathing (»f the sea 
Is the only sound that * omes to me. 

-r 44. » 

THE FOUR LAKES OF 
MADISON. 

VotfR limpid lakes, four Naiades 
Or nylvan tleities are the?R% 

In ti<m‘iugro!R‘sofaxure<Ire.Hhed; j 
Four lovely iiandinaid.s, that uphold 
'Plndr shining mirroi s, i iinmed with 
gold, 

To the fan i iiy m the West. 

liy day the eouivr.s of tfie sun 
Hrink of these wat<*rs as they run 
'rheir swift tiinrnal round oit 

, IiiKh ! 

By night the ( ouHtellations glow 
Far down the hollow deep * la ha* , 
And glimmer in anothei sky. , 
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e air lakes, serene and lull of light, 
Fair tovvu,anayediniobes of white, 
How visionary ye appe.ii ! 

Ail like a floating landscape seems 
In cloudkind or the land of dreams, 
Bathed in a golden atmosphere! 


MOONLIGHT. 

a pale ph.intoin with a lamp 
Ascends some rum's haunted htaii , 
S<igrKles the moon .dong lh<‘. damp 
Nlysterious chambers of the air. 

Now hidden m cloud, and now re- 
V ealed, 

As if this phantom, full of pain, 
Were by the crumbling walls ton- 
i eaicd. 

And at the windows .seen again. 

rmil at last, seiene and proud, 

In all the splendour of her light, 
Sin* walki the terrains rd < loud, 
Supreme as Fmpressof the Night. 

I look, but recog nixe no more 
( ibjet (s familiar to my view ; 
'Fhe pathway t<» my dtKir 
Is an enchanted avenue. 

All things are t hanged, One mass 
of shade, 

'I'he elm-trees drop th<'ir< urtams 
down ; 

Ity palace, park, and colonnade 
I walk as in a hireign town. 

The veiy ground bcne.ith my feet 
Is oliuhed with ,i rliviner air ; 
Wdiite marble paves the. silent street 
And glimmers in tlie empty 
stpiare. 

Illusion I I bidernealh thete lies 
'Fhe c <»mmon life oi every day ; 

< Uily the spirit glorifies 

W ii)i its own lint!* the sofier gray# 
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In vain we look, in vain uplift 
Our eyes to heaven, if \\c aie 
blind ; 

We see but what we have the gift 
Of seeing : u hat we bring w e hnd. 


TO THE AVON. ! 

Ki.owon, sweet river ! like his verse ; 
Who lies beneath this sculptured , 
hearse ; 

N or wait beside the c hui chyard w all 
h or him who cannot hear th) call t 

Thy playmate once , I see him now 
A boy with sunshine on his biow, 
And heai in Stiatloid’s (juiet street 
The patter of his little feet. 1 

i see him by ihy shallow (‘dgc 
Wading knee-deep amid the sedge; 
And lost in thought, «is d lb> stream , 
Were the swift river ol a dream, j 

He wonders whitherward it Hows ; j 
And fain would follow where it goes, 
'Fo the wide world, that shall ere- 
long 

be filled with his mckxlious song. ' 

Mow on, fair stream ! 'fhat dream | 
is o’er ; 

He Stands upon another shore ; I 
A va.ster riv'er near him tlows, 

And still he follows where it goes. 

I 

ELEGIAC VERSE, 

i. 

PEKADVbNTrKK ol old, St »mc bard , 
in Itmian Islantls, 

Walking alone b> the sea, heaiing 
llie wash oi the waves, 

Learned the setaet from them ot 
tlie beautiful wise elegim , . 

Breathing into his song motion 
<ukI sound of the sea. 


Foi as the w av e of the se<i, iipheav - 
mg m long undulations, 
Plunges loud on the sands, p<uises, 
and turns, and letieats, 

bo the Hexameter, rising and sing- 
ing, with cadence sonoious. 
Falls ; and m refluent rhythm 
back the Pentameter flow s L 
ii. 

Not m his youth alone, but m age, 
may the heart of the poet 
Bloom into song, as the gorsc 
blossoms in autumn and spring 
HI 

Not m tenderness w'antmg, >et 
iniigh are the ihymes of om 
poet ; 

Though It be Ja('o])s voice, 
h.saifs, ’ ,110 the h.iivlr. 

IV 

Let Us 1 h‘ gr.Uetui to writei > lot 
what is left in the inkstand ; 
W’hen to leave off is an art only 
attained by the few. 

V. 

How <,an the 'Phree be One; you 
ask me ; I answer by asking. 
Hail and snow' and ram, aie they 
not three, and yet one 

VI. 

By the mirage uplitted the land 
floats vague in the eth<‘r, 

Ships and the shadows of ships 
hang in the motionless an ; 

So by the art of the poet our i one 
mon life is ujflihed, 
bo, transfigured, the world flrnit> 
in a luminous ha/>e. 
vn. 

Like a Frt‘n< h poem is Life ; being 
only perfect in stmeture 
When w'ith tlu* masculine rhymes 
mingled the fenunim* aie. 

* Coin{)aif Brhjllt‘1 ; 

!iii I 'll , si'niiu‘i'"iuiiii j 

liii l'« (ir.inf 1 tilt '<i nn l'>a»'i It htr.if’, 

S<-< CHcjkIj*' N traiHUtiun. 
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via. 

Down from the mountain descends 
the brooklet, rejoicing m free- 
dom ; 

Little it dreams of the mill hid 
in the valley below ; 

Glad with the joy of existence, the 
child goes singing and laugh- 
ing, 

Little dreaming what toils he m 
the future concealed. 

IX. 

As the ink from our pen, so flow 
oui thoughts and our feeling's 

When we begin to write, how- 
ever sluggish before. 

X. 

Like the Kingdom of Heaven, the 
Fountain of Youth is within us; 

I f we seek it elsewhere, old shall 
we grow in the search. 

XI. 

If you would hit the mark, you must 
aim a little above it ; 

E^'ery arrow that flies feels the 
attraction of earth. 


I 

XII. 

Wisely the Hebrews admit no 
Present tense m their language ; 
While we are speaking the word, 
it is already the Past. 

XIII. 

In the twilight of age all things 
seem strange and phantasmal, 
As between daylight and dark 
ghost-like the landscape ap- 
pears. 

XIV. 

Gieat is the art of beginning, but 
greater the art is of ending ; 
Many a poem is marred by a 
superfluous verse. 

A FRAGMENT. 

Awake ! arise ! the hour is late ! 
Angels are knocking at thy door! 

They are in haste and cannot wait, 
And once departed come nomore. 

Awake ! arise ! the athlete’s arm 
Loses its strength by too much 
rest ; 

The fallow land, the untilled farm, 
Produces only weeds at best. 





PRELUDE. 

As treasures that men seek, 
Deep-buried in sea-sands, 
Vanish if they but speak, 

And elude their eagei hands, 

So ye escape and slip, 

O songs, and fade away, 
When the word is on my lip 
To interpret what ye saj. 

Weie it not better, then, 

To let the tieasuies lest 
H id from the eyes of men, 
Locked in their non chest * 

I have but marked the place, 
But half the secret told, 

That, following this slight tiace, 
Others may find the gold. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 

Will ever the dear days come 
back again, 

Those days of June, when lilacs 
were in bloom, 

And bluebiidssang theii sonnets 
in the gloom 

Of leaves that roofed them in from 
sun or ram ? 

I know not ; but a presence w ill 
remain 

For ever and forever in this room, 

Foimless, diffused in an, like a 
perfume,— 

A phantom of the heait, ami not 
the brain. 

Delicious days! when eveiy spoken 
word 


Was like a footfall neater and 
more near, 

And a mysteiious knocking at 
the gate 

Of the heart’s secret places, and 
we heai d 

In the sweet tumult of delight 
and fear 

A \oice that whispeied. ‘Open. 
I cannot wait ! ’ 


THE WINE OF JURANCON. 

FROM THE FRKXCH OF CH ARLF-i 
COR \N. 

Little sweet wine of Jurani^on, 
You are dear to my memory still ! 
With mine host and his meuy song, 
Under the lose-tree I drank my 
fill. 

Twenty years after, passing that 
way, 

Under the tiellis I found again 
Mine host, still sitting theie tm jnus. 
And singing still the samerefiain. 

The Juian(;on, so fresh and bold, 
Treats me as one it used to know ; 
Sou\enns of the days of old 
Already fiom the bottle flow. 

With glass in hand our glances met ; 
We pledge, we di ink. Uow sour 
it IS ! 

Never Argenteuil piquette 
Was to my palate sour as this ! 

And yet the vintage w'as good, in 
sooth ; 

The selfsame juice, the selfsame 
cask ! 

It was you, O gaiety of my youth, 
That failed in the autumnal flask I 
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LOSS AND GAIN. 

When I compare 
What I have lost with what T have 
gained, | 

What I have missed with what j 
attained, 

Little loom do I find foi piide. 

1 am awaie 

How many days have been idly 
spent ; 

How like an airow the good intent 

Has fallen short oi been turned 
aside. 

But who shall daie 
To measure loss and gam in this 
wise ? 

Defeat may be victoiy in disguise ; 

The lowest ebb is the tuin of the 
tide. 


AUTUMN WITHIN- 

It is autumn ; not without, 

But within me is the cold. 
Youth and spring are all about ; 
It is i that have grown old. 

Birds are darting through the air, 
Singing, building without rest ; 
Life is stiiring everywhere, 

Save within my lonely breast. 


Theie is silence * the dead leaves 
p^all and rustle and aie still; 
Beats no flail upon the shea\ es, 
Comes no murmui fioni the mill. 


VICTOR AND VANQUISHED. 

As one who long hath fled with 
panting breath 

Before his toe, bleeding and near 
to fall, 

I turn and set my back against 
the wall, 

And look thee in the face, 
tiiumphant Death. 

I call for aid, and no one answei eth ; 

I am alone with thee, who con- 
queiest all ; 

\'et me thy thieatenmg foim 
doth not appal. 

For thou ait but a phantom and 
a wuailh. 

Wounded and weak, swoui bioken 
at the hilt, 

With armour shattei eel, and with- 
out a shield, 

I stand unmoved ; do with me 
what thou wilt ; 

I can resist no more, but will not 
yield. 

This is no tournament where* 
cowards tilt ; 

The vanquished heie is victor 
of the field. 





MEMORIES. 

Oft I lemember those whom T 
have known 

In other days, to whom my heart 
was led 

As by a magnet, and who aie 
not dead, 

But absent, and their memories 
ovei grown 

With other thoughts and tioubles 
of my own, 

As giaves with grasses aie, and 
at their head 

The stone with moss and lichens 
so o’ei spread, 

Nothing IS legible but the name 
alone. 

And is it so with them ^ After 
long years, 

Do they lemember me in the 
same way, 

And IS the menioiy pleasant as 
to me ? 

I fear to* ask; yet wheiefoie aie 

- my fears ? 

Pleasures, like floweis, may 
withei and decay. 

And yet the loot peiennial may 
be. 


MY BOOKS. 

Sadly as some old mediaeval 
knight 

Gazed at the arms he could no 
longer wield. 

The sword two-handed and the 
shining shield 

Suspended in the hall, and full 
in sight, 

While secret longings for the lost 
delight 

Of tourney or adventure in the 
field 

Came over him, and teais but 
half concealed 

Trembled and fell upon his beaid 
of white. 

So I behold these books upon their 
shelf, 

My ornaments and arms of other 
days ; 

Not wholly useless, though no 
longei used, 

For they remind me of my othei 
self, 

Younger and stiongei, and the 
pleasant ways 

In which I walked, now clouded 
and confused. 
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POSSIBILITIES. 

Where are the Poets, unto whom belong 

The Olympian heights ; whose singing shafts were sent 
Stiaight to the mark, and not from bows half bent, 

But with the utmost tension of the thong ? 

Where are the stately argosies of song, 

Whose rushing keels made music as they went 
Sailing in seaich of some new continent, 

With all sail set, and steady winds and stiong ? 

Perhaps there lives some dreamy boy, untaught 
In schools, some giaduate of the field or stieet, 

Who shall become a master of the art, 

An admiial sailing the high seas of thought, 

Fearless and first and steering with his fleet 
For lands not yet laid down in any chart. 





Michel, pm che mortal, Angel divino 

Ariosto. 

Similamente operando all’ artista 

Ch* a r abito dell’ arte e man che trenia 

Dante, Par. xiii, st. 77. 


DEDICATION. 

Nothing that is shall perish utterly, 

But perish only to revive again 
In other forms, as clouds restore in ram 
The exhalations of the land and sea. 

IMen build theii houses from the masoniy 
Of ruined tombs ; the passion and the pain 
Of heaits, that long have ceased to beat, lemain 
To throb in heaits that are, or are to be. 

So fioin old chronicles, where sleep in dust 

Names that once filled the world with trumpet tones, 
1 build this verse ; and floweis of song have thrust 

Their roots among the loose disjointed stones, 

Which to this end I fashion as I must. 

Quickened are they that touch the Piophet’s bones. 


PARI' I. 


r. 

Prologue at Ischia. 

The Casi/e Terrace. Vittoria 
C oLONNA and]-\j\AK Gonzaga. 

Vitioria. Will you then leave me, 
Julia, and so soon, 

To pace alone this terrace like a 
ghost ? 

Julia. To'inorrow, dearest. 
Vittoria. Do not say to-morrow. 


A whole month of to-morrows were 
too soon. 

You must not go You aie a part 
of me. 

Julia. I must return to Fondi. 

Vittoria. The old castle 

Needs not youi presence. No one 
waits foi you. 

Stay one day longer with me. 
They who go 

Feel not the pam of paiting ; it is 
they 
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Who stay behind that suffei. I 
was thinking 

But yesterday how like and how' 
unlike 

Have been, and aie, our destinies. 
Youi husband, 

The good Vespasian, an old man, 
who seemed 

A father to you rather than a hus- 
band. 

Died in your arms ; but mine, in 
all the flower 

And promise of his youth, was 
taken from me 

As by a rushing wind. The breath 
of battle 

Breathed on him, and I saw his 
face no more, 

Save as in dreams it haunts me. 
As our love 

^\"as for these men, so is our sorrow 
for them. 

Youis a child’s soiiow, smiling 
through Its tears ; 

But mine the grief of an impas- 
sioned woman, 

A\dio drank her life up in one 
draught of love. 

Julia, Behold this locket. This 
is the white hair 

Of my Vespasian. This is the 
flower-of-love, 

This amaranth, and beneath it the 
device 

No}i moriiura. Thus my heart 
lemains 

True to his meinoiy ; and the 
ancient castle, 

\Vhere we have lived together, 
where he died. 

Is dear to me as Ischia is to you. 

Vittoria. I did not mean to 
chide you 

Julm. Let your heart 

F ind, if It can, some poor apology 

For one who is too young, and 
feels too keenly 

Thejoy of life,to give up all hei days j 


To sorrow for the dead. While J 
am tiue 

To the lemembrance of the man 1 
loved 

And mourn for still, I do not make 
a show 

Of all the grief I feel, noi live 
secluded 

And, like Veronica da Gdmbara, 

Drape my whole house in mourn- 
ing, and drive forth 

In coach of sable drawn by sable 
horses, 

As if I were a corpse. Ah, one 
to-day 

Is worth for me a thousand yestei- 
days. 

ViUoria, Deal Julia! Friend- 
ship has its jealousies 

As well as love. Who waits foi 
you at F ondi ? 

Julia, A friend of mine and 
yours ; a friend and friar. 

You have at Naples yom Fra 
Bemadino ; 

And I at Fondi have my Fia 
Bastiano, 

The famous artist, who has come 
from Rome 

To paint my portrait. That is not 
a sin. 

VitfoHa. Only a vanity. 

Julia. He painted youis. 

VitUnia, Do not call up to me 
those days depaited 

When I vas young, and all was 
bnght about me. 

And the vicissitudes of life weit- 
things 

But to be read of in old histones, 

Though as pertaining unto me oi 
mine 

Impossible. Ah, then I di earned 
your dreams, 

And now, grown oldei, 1 look back 
and see 

They were illusions. 

Julia. Yet without illusions 
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What would our lives become, what 
we ourselv’es ^ 

Dreams or illusions, call them 
what you will, 

They lift us fiom the commonplace 
of life 

To better things. 

Vittoria. Are there no brighter 
dreams, 

No higher aspirations, than the 
wish 

To please and to be pleased ? 

Juha. For you there aie : 

I am no saint ; I feel the world we 
live in 

Comes before that which is to be 
hereafter. 

And must be dealt with first. 

Vz'/tona. But m what way ? 

Julia. Let the soft wind that 
wafts to us the odour 

Of orange blossoms, let the laugh- 
ing sea 

And the blight sunshine bathing 
all the woild, 

Answer the question. 

Viitoria. And for whom 

is meant 

This poitiait that you speak of? 

Julia. For my friend 

The Caidinal Ippolito, 

Vitloria. For him ^ 

Julia. Yes, for Ippolito the 
Magnificent. 

’Tis always flatteiing to a woman^s 
pride 

To be admired by one whom all 
admire. 

Vittoria. Ah Julia, she that makes 
herself a dove 

Is eaten by the hawk. Be on your 
guard. 

He is a Caidinal; and his adora- 
tion 

Should be elsewheie directed. 

Julia. You foiget 

The honor of that night, when 
Barbarossa, 


The Moorish coisair, landed on 
our coast 

To seize me foi the Sultan Soliman ; 

How in the dead of night, when all 
were sleeping, 

He scaled the castle wall; how I 
escaped, 

And in my night-dress, mounting 
a swift steed, 

Fled to the mountains, and took 
refuge there 

Among the brigands. Then of all 
my friends 

The Cardinal Ippolito was first 

To come with his letamers to my 
lescue. 

Could I lefuse the only boon he 
asked 

At such a time — my portiait? 

Viitoria. I have heard 

Strange stories of the splendours of 
his palace. 

And how, apparelled like a Spanish 
Prince, 

He rides through Rome with a 
long retinue 

Of Ethiopians and Numidians 

And Turks and Tartars, in fantastic 
dresses, 

Making a gallant show. Is this 
the way 

A Cardinal should live ^ 

Julia. He is so young; 

Hardly of age, oi little moie than 
that ; 

Beautiful, generous, fond of arts 
and letters, 

A poet, a musician, and a scholar; 

Master of many languages, and a 
player 

On many instruments. In Rome, 
his palace 

IS the asylum of all men dis- 
tinguished 

In art or science, and all Florentines 

Escaping from the tyranny of his 
cousin, 

Duke Alessandio. 
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Vitioria. I have seen his 

portrait, 

Painted by Titian. You have 
Ijamted it 

In brighter colours. 

Julia. And my Cardinal, 

At Itri, in the courtyard of his palace, 
Keeps a tame lion ! 

Vittoria. And so counterfeits 
St. Mark, the Evangelist ! 

Julia. Ah, your tame lion 

Is Michael Angelo. 

Vitto7'ia. You speak a name 

That always thrills me with a noble 
sound, 

x\s of a trumpet ! Michael Angelo ! 
A lion all men fear and none can 
tame ; 

A man that all men honoui, and the 
model 

That all should follow ; one who 
works and prays, 

For work is prayer, and consecrates 
his life 

To the sublime ideal of his art, 

Till art and life are one ; a man 
who holds 

Such place in all men’s thoughts, 
that when they speak 
Of great things done, or to be done, 
his name 

Is ever on their lips, 

Julia. You too can paint 

The portrait of your hero, and m 
colours 

Brighter than Titian’s; I might 
warn you also 

Against the dangers that beset your 
path ; 

But I forbear. 

Vittoria. If I were made of 
marble, 

Of Fiordi Persico or Pavonazzo, 
He might admire me: being but 
flesh and blood, 

I am no more to him than other 
women ; 

That IS, am nothing. 


Julia. Does he lide through 
Rome 

Upon his little mule, as he was 
wont. 

With his slouched hat, and boots 
of Cordovan, 

As when I saw him last ? 

Vittoria. Pray do not jest. 

I cannot couple with his noble 
name 

A trivial word ! Look, how the 
setting sun 

Lights up Castel-a-mare and Sor- 
rento, 

And changes Capii to a purp.le 
cloud ’ 

And theie Vesuvius ^v^^h its plume 
of smoke, 

And the great city stretched upon 
the shore 

As in a dream ! 

Julia. Parthenope the Siren I 

Vittoria. And yon long line of 
lights, those sunlit windows 

Blaze like the torches carried in 
procession 

To do her honour ! It is beautiful ! 

Julia. I have no heart to feel the 
beauty of it ! 

My feet are weary, pacing up and 
down 

These level flags, and wearier still 
my thoughts 

Treading the broken pavement of 
the Past. 

It is too sad. I will go m and rest. 

And make me ready for to-mor- 
row’s journey. 

Vittoria. I will go with you ; for 
I would not lose 

One hour of your dear presence. 
’Tis enough 

Only to be in the same room with 
you. 

I need not speak to you, nor hear 
you speak ; 

If I but see you, I am satisfied. 

[ They go in. 
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II. 

Monologue, 

Michael Angelo’s Shtdto, He 
is at wo7-k on the cartoofi of the 
Last Judgment, 

Michael A, M^hy did the Pope 
and his ten Cardinals 

Come here to lay this heavy task 
upon me ? 

Were not the paintings on the 
Sistine ceiling 

Enough for them ? They saw the 
Hebrew leader 

Waiting, and clutching his tem- 
pestuous beard, 

But heeded not. The bones of 
Julius 

Shook in their sepulchre. 1 heard 
the sound ; 

They only heard the sound of their 
own voices. 

Aie there no other aitists here in 
Rome 

To do this work, that they must 
needs seek rae ? 

Fra Bastian, my Fia lUstian, 
might have done it ; 

Hut he is lost to art. The Papal 
Seals, 

Like leaden weights upon a dead 
man’s eyes, 

Press down his lids ; and so the 
burden falls 

On Michael Angelo, Chief Archi- 
tect 

And Painter of the Apostolic 
Palace. 

That is the title they cajole me with, 

To make me do their w'ork and 
leave my owui ; 

But having once begun, I turn not 
back. 

Blow', ye blight angels, on yoiii 
golden trumpets 

To the four coiners of the earth, 
and w^ike 


The dead to judgment ! Ye lecord- 
ing angels, 

Open your books and read! Ye 
dead, awake ! 

Rise from your graves, drowsy and 
drugged with death, 

As men who suddenly aroused from 
sleep 

Look round amazed, and know not 
where they are ! 

In happy horns, when the imagina- 
tion 

Wakes like a wind at midnight, and 
the soul 

Trembles in all its leaves, it is a joy 

To be uplifted on its wings, and 
listen 

To the prophetic voices in the air 

That call us onward. Then the 
work we do 

Is a delight, and the obedient hand 

Never grows weary. But how 
different is it 

In the disconsolate, discouraged 
houis, 

When all the wisdom of the w oriel 
appears 

As trivial as the gossip of a nurse 

In a sick-room, and all oui w'ork 
seems useless. 

What is it guides my hand, what 
thoughts possess me, 

That I have drawn her face among 
the angels, 

Where she will be hereaftei t O 
sweet dreams, 

That thiough the vacant chambeis 
of my heart 

Walk in the silence, as familial 
phantoms 

Frequent an ancient house, what 
w'ill ye with me ? 

’Tis said that Emperors write their 
names in green 

When under age, but w hen of age 
in purple. 
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So Love, the greatest Emperor of 
them all, 

Writes his in green at first, but 
afterwards 

In the imperial purple of oui blood. 

First love or last love, — which of 
these two passions 

Is more omnipotent ? Which is 
more fair, 

The star of morning or the evening 
star ? 

The sunrise or the sunset of the 
heart ? 

The hour when we look forth to the 
unknown. 

And the advancing day consumes 
the shadows, 

Or that when all the landscape of 
our lives 

Lies stretched behind us, and 
familiar places 

Gleam in the distance, and sweet 
memories 

Rise like a tender haze, and 
magnify 

The objects we behold, that soon 
must vanish ? 

What matters it to me, whose coun- 
tenance 

Is like the Laocoon’s, full of pain ; 
whose forehead 

Is a ploughed harvest-field, where 
three-score years 

Have sown in sorrow and have 
reaped in anguish ; 

To me, the artisan, to whom all 
women 

Have been as if they w’ere not, or 
at most 

A sudden rush of pigeons in the 
air, 

A flutter of wings, a sound, and 
then a silence ? 

I am too old for love ; I am too 
old 

To flatter and delude myself with 
visions 


Of never-ending fiiendship with fair 
women. 

Imaginations, fantasies, illusions, 

In which the things that cannot be 
take shape, 

And seem to be, and for the moment 
are. {Convent bells ring. 

Distant and near and low and loud 
the bells, 

Dominican, Benedictine, and Fran- 
ciscan, 

Jangle and wrangle in their airy 
towers, 

Discordant as the brotherhoods 
themselves 

In their dim cloisteis. The de- 
scending sun 

Seems to caress the city that he 
loves, 

And crowns it with the aureole oi 
a saint. 

I w’ill go forth and breathe the air 
a w^hile. 

III. 

San Silvestro. 

A Chapel in the Church of San 
Silvestro on Monte Cavallo, 
ViTTORlA COLONNA, CLAUEIO 
Tolommei, and others. 

Vittoria, Here let us rest a w^hiie, 
until the crowd 

Has left the church. I have already 
sent 

For Michael Angelo to join us here. 
Claudio. After Fra Bernardino’s 
wuse discourse 

On the Pauline Epistles, certainly 

Some words of Michael Angelo on 
Art 

Were not amiss, to bring us back to 
earth. 

Michael A. {at the door). How 
like a Saint or Goddesa she 
appears ; 
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Diana or Madonna, which I know 
not ! 

In attitude and aspect formed 
to be 

At once the artist’s worship and 
despair ! 

Vittorta, Welcome, Maestro. 
We were waiting for you. 

Michael A, 1 met your mes- 
senger upon the way, 

And hastened hither. 

Viitoria. It is kind of you 

To come to us, who linger here like 
gossips 

Wasting the afternoon in idle talk. 
These are all friends of mine and 
friends of yours. 

Michael A. If friends of youis, 
then are they friends of mine 
Pardon me, gentlemen. But when 
I entered 

I saw but the Marchesa. 

Vitiona, Take this seat 

Between me and Ser Claudio 
Tolommei, 

Who still maintains that our Italian 
tongue 

Should be called Tuscan. But for 
that offence 

We will not quarrel with him. 

Michael A. Eccellenza — 

Vittoria, Ser Claudio has ban- 
ished Ecceilenza 

And all such titles from the Tuscan 
tongue. 

Claudio, ’Tis the abuse of them 
and not the use 
I deprecate. 

Michael A. The use or the abuse 
It matters not. Let them all go to- 
gether, 

As empty phrases and frivolities, 
And common as gold-lace upon the 
collar 

Of an obsequious lackey. 

Vittoria, That may be, 

But something of politeness would 
go with them ; 


We should lose something of the 
stately manners 
Of the old school. 

Claudio. Undoubtedly. 

Vittoria, But that 

Is not what occupies my thoughts 
at present, 

Nor why I sent for you, Messer 
Michele. 

It was to counsel me. His Holiness 
Has granted me permission, long 
desired, 

To build a convent in this neigh- 
bourhood, 

Where the old tower is standing, 
from whose top 

Nero looked down upon the burning 
city. 

Muhael A. It is an inspiration ! 

Vittoria. I am doubtful 

How I shall build; how large to 
make the convent, 

And which way fronting. 

Michael A. Ah, to build, to build ! 
That is the noblest art of all the arts. 
Painting and sculpture are but 
images, 

Are merely shadows cast by out- 
ward things 

On stone or canvas, having in 
themselves 

No separate existence. Architec- 
ture, 

Existing in itself, and not in seem- 
ing 

A something it is not, surpasses 
them 

As substance shadow. Long, long 
years ago, 

Standing one morning near the 
Baths of Titus, 

I saw the statue of Laocoon 
Rise from its grave of centuries, 
like a ghost 

Writhing in pain; and as it tore 
away 

The knotted serpents fioiii its 
limbs, I heard, 
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Ur seemed to hear, the cry of agony 

From its white, parted lips. And 
still I marvel 

At the three Rhodian artists, by 
whose hands 

This miracle was wrought. Yet he 
beholds 

F ar nobler w orks who looks upon 
the ruins 

Of temples in the Forum here in 
Rome. 

If God should give me power in 
my old age 

To build foi Him a temple half as 
gland 

As those VI ere in their glory, 1 
should count 

My age more excellent than youth 
itself, 

And all that I have hitherto accom- 
plished 

As only vanity. 

Vittona, I undei stand you. 

Art is the gift of God, and must 
be used 

Unto His glory. That m Ait is 
highest 

Which aims at this. When Saint 
Hilarion blessed 

The horses of Italicus, they won 

The race at Gaza, for his benedic- 
tion 

O’erpowered all magic; and the 
people shouted 

That Christ had conquered Mamas. 
So that art 

Which bears the consecration and 
the seal 

Of holiness upon it will prevail 

Over all others. Those few v ords 
of yours 

Inspire me with new confidence to 
build. 

What think you ? The old walls 
might serve, perhaps. 

Some purpose still. The towei can 
hold the bells. 

MUhaelA, If strong enough. 


Viitona, If not, it can be 

strengthened. 

Michael A. I see no bai nor 
drawback to this building, 

And on our homeward way, if it 
shall please you, 

We may together view the site. 

Viiforia, I thank you. 

I do not venture to lequest so much. 

Mnhael A. Let us now go to the 
old walls you spake of, 
Vossignoi la — 

Vzttorla. What, again, Maestro 

Michael A, Pai don me, Messer 
Claudio, if once more 
I use the ancient courtesies of 
speech. 

I am too old to change. 


IV. 

Cardinal Ippolito. 

A lichly Jurnished apartment in 
the Palace of Cardinal Ippo- 
lito, Night. Jacopo Nardi, 
an old man^ alone. 

Nardi. I am bewildeied. These 
Numidian slaves, 

In strange attire; these endless 
antechambers ; 

This lighted hall, with all its golden 
splendours, 

Pictures, and statues ! Can this 
be the dwelling 

Of a disciple of that lowly Man 

Who had not where to lay his head ? 
These statues 

Are not of Saints ; nor is this a 
Madonna, 

This lovely face, that vith such 
tender eyes 

Looks down upon me from the 
painted can\'as 

My heart begins to fail me. V hat 
can he 
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Who lives in boundless luxury at 
Rome 

Care for the imperilled liberties of 
Florence, 

Her people, her Republic ? Ah, the 
rich 

Feel not the pangs of banishment. 
All doors 

Are open to them, and all hands 
extended. 

The poor alone are outcasts ; they 
who risked 

All they possessed for liberty, and 
lost ; 

And wander thiough the world 
without a friend, 

Sick, comfortless, distressed, un- 
known, uncared for. 

Enter Cardinal Ippolito, in 

Spanish cloak and slouched hat. 

Ippolito. I pray you pardon me 
that I have kept you 

Waiting so long alone. 

Nardi. 1 wait to see 

The Cardinal. 

Ippolito. I am the Cardinal ; 

And you ? 

Nardi. Jacopo Nardi. 

Ippolito. You are welcome. 

I was expecting 5 ^ 011 . Philippo 
Strozzi 

Had told me of your coming. 

Nardi. ’Twas his son 

That brought me to your door. 

Ippolito. Pray you, be seated. 

You seem astonished at the garb I 
wear ; 

But at my time of life, and with my 
habits, 

The petticoats of a Cardinal would 
be — 

Troublesome ; I could neither ride 
nor walk, 

Noi do a thousand things, if 1 weie 
dressed 

Like an old dowagei. It Avere 
putting wine 


Young as the young. Astyanax into 
goblets 

As old as Priam. 

Nardi. Oh, your Eminence 
Knows best what you should wear. 

Ippolito. Dear Messer Nardi, 
You are no stranger to me. I have 
read 

Your excellent translation of the 
books 

Of Titus Livius, the histoiian 
Of Rome, and model of all his- 
torians 

That shall come after him. It does 
you honour ; 

But greater honour still the love you 
bear 

To Florence, our dear country, 
and whose annals 
I hope your hand will write, m 
happier days 
Than we now see. 

Nardi. Your Eminence will 
pardon 

The lateness of the hour. 

Ippolito. The hours 

I count not 

As a sun-dial; but am like a 
clock, 

That tells the time as well by night 
as day. 

So, no excuse. I know what brings 
you here. 

You come to speak of Florence. 

Nardi. And her woes. 

Ippolito. The Duke, my cousin, 
the black Alessandro, 

Whose mother was a Moorish slave, 
that fed 

The sheep upon Lorenzo’s farm, 
still lives 
i\nd reigns. 

Nai'di. Alas, that such a 
scourge 

Should fall on such a city ! 

Ippolito. When he dies, 

The Wild Boar m the gardens of 
Lorenzo, 
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The beast obscene, should be the 
monument 

Of this bad man. 

Nardi. He walks the streets 
at night 

With revellers, insulting honest 
men. 

No house is sacred from his lusts. 
The convents 

Are turned by him to brothels, 
and the honour 

Of women and all ancient pious 
customs 

Are quite forgotten now. The 
offices 

Of the Priori and Gonfalonien 

Have been abolished. AH the 
magistrates 

Are now his creatures. Liberty is 
dead. 

The very memory of all honest 
living 

Is wiped away, and even our Tus- 
can tongue 

Corrupted to a Lombard 'dialect. 

Ippoliio^ And worst of all, his 
impious hand has broken 

The Martinella, — our great battle 
bell, 

That, sounding through three cen- 
turies, has led 

The Florentines to victory, — lest 
its voice 

Should waken in their souls some 
memory 

Of far-off times of glory. 

Nardil What a change 

Ten little years have made! We 
all remember 

Those better days, when Niccolh. 
Capponi, 

The Gonfaloniere, from the windows 

Of the Old Palace, ^\ith the blast 
of trumpets, 

Proclaimed to the inhabitants that j 
Christ I 

Was chosen King of Florence; and | 
already | 


Christ is^ dethroned, and slain, and 
in his stead 

Reigns Lucifer! Alas, alas, for 
Florence ! 

Ippolifo. Lilies with lilies, said 
Savonarola ; 

Florence and France ! But I say 
Florence only, 

Or only with the Emperor’s hand 
to help us 

In sweeping out the rubbish. 

Nardu Little hope 

Of help is there from him. He has 
betrothed 

His daughter IVIargaret to this 
shameless Duke. 

What hope have we from such an 
Emperor ? 

Ippohio. Baccio Valori and Phi- 
iippo Strozzi, 

Once^ the Duke’s friends and in- 
timates, are with us, 

And Cardinals Salvati and Ridolfi. 

We shall soon see, then, as Valori 
says. 

Whether the Duke can best spare 
honest men. 

Or honest men the Duke. 

Nardi. We have detei mined 

To send ambassadors to Spam, and 
lay 

Our griefs before the Emperor, 
though I fear 

More than I hope. 

Ippolito. The Empeior is busy 

With this new war against the 
Algerines, 

And has no time to listen to com- 
plaints 

From our ambassadors ; nor will 
I trust them, 

But go myself. All is in readiness 

For my departure, and to-morrow 
morning 

I shall go down to Itri, where I 
meet 

Dante da Castiglione and some 
others 
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Republicans and fugitives from 
Florence, 

And then take ship at Gaela, and go 

To join the Emperor in his new 
crusade 

Against the Turk, I shall have 
time enough 

And opportunity to plead our cause. 

Nardi (rising'^. It is an inspira- 
tion, and I hail it 

As of good omen. May the power 
that sends it 

Bless our beloved country, and 
restore 

Its banished citizens. The soul of 
Florence 

Is now outside its gates. What 
lies within 

Is but a corpse, coiiupted and 
corrupting. 

Heaven help tis all. I will not 
tarry longer, 

For you have need of rest. Good- 
night. 

Ippohio, Good-night. 

EnterY^k SEBAbTiANO ; Turkiih 
aitefidants. 

IppoHio. Fra Bastiano, how your 
portly presence 

Contrasts wuth that of the spaie 
Florentine 

Who has just left me ’ 

Fra Seb. As w^e passed 

each other, 

I saw that he w^as weeping. 

Ippohto. Poor old man ! 

F7‘a Seb. Who is he ? 

Ippohto. Jacopo Nardi. 

A brave soul ; 

One of the Fuoruseiti, and the best 

And noblest of them all ; but he 
has made me 

Sad wuth his sadness. As 1 look 
on you 

My heart grow's lighter. 1 behold 
a man 

W’ho lives in an ideal world, apait 


From all the rude collisions of our 
life, 

In a calm atmosphere. 

Fra Seb. Your Eminence 

Is surely jesting. If you knew the 
life 

Of artists as I know it, you might 
think 

Far otherwise. 

JppoHio. But wherefore should 
I jest ? 

The world of art is an ideal w'orld,— 
The world I love, and that I fain 
would live in ; 

So speak to me of artists and of art, 
Of all the painters, sculptors, and 
musicians 

That now illustrate Rome. 

Fra Seb, Of the musicians, 
I know but Goudimel, the brave 
maestio 

And chapel-master of his Holmesb, 
Who trams the Papal choir. 

Ippohto. In church this morning, 
I listened to a mass of Goudimel, 
Divinely chanted. In the Incar- 
natus, 

In lieu of Latin woids, the tenor 
sang 

With infinite tenderness, m plain 
Italian, 

A Neapolitan love-song. 

Fra Seb. You amaze me 

Was It a wanton song ? 

Ippohto. Not a divine one. 
I am not over-scrupulous, as you 
know, 

In \vord or deed, yet such a song 
as that, 

.Sung by the tenor of the Papal 
choii, 

And in a Papal mass, seemed out 
of place , 

There’s something wrong in it 

Fra Seb. Theie’s 

something wrong 

In everything. We cannot make 
the w’orld 
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Go light. ’Tis not my business 
to reform 

The Papal choii. 

Ippohto. N or mine, thank 

Heaven ! 

Then tell me of the artists. 

F7‘a Seb, Naming one 

1 name them all ; foi theie is only 
one : 

flis name is Messei Michael An- 
gelo. 

All art and artists of the present 
day 

Centre in him. 

Ipp&hto, You count yourself 
as nothing t 

Fra Seb, Or less than nothing, 
since I am at best 

Only a portrait-painter ; one who 
draws 

With gi eater or less skill, as best 
he may, 

The features of a face. 

ippoUto, And you have had 

The honour, nay, the glory, of por- 
traying 

Julia Gonzaga ! Do you count as 
nothing 

A privilege like that ? See theie 
the portrait 

Rebuking you with its divine ex- 
pression. 

Are you not penitent ? He whose 
skilful hand 

Painted that lovely picture has 
not right 

To vilipend the art of portrait- 
painting. 

But what of Michael Angelo ? 

Fra Seb. But lately, 

Strolling together down the crowded 
Corso, 

We stopped, well pleased, to see 
your Eminence 

Pass on an Arab steed, a noble 
creature, 

Which Michael Angelo, w'ho is a 
lover 


Of all things beautiful, especially 

When they aie Arab houses, much 
admiied, 

And could not piaise enough. 

Ippolit 0 [to ail aiienda7it ) . Has « 
san, to-morrow, 

When I am gone, but not till I am 
gone,— 

Be careful about that, —take Barba 
lossa 

To Messer Michael Angelo, the 
sculptor, 

Who lives there at Macello dei 
Corvi, 

Near to the Capitol ; and take 
besides 

Some ten mule-loads of piovender, 
and say 

Youi master sends them to him as 
a present. 

Fra Seb. A princely gift. Though 
Michael Angelo 

Refuses presents from his Holiness, 

Yours he will not refuse. 

Ippohto. You think him like 

Thymcetes, w^ho receiv'ed the 
wooden horse 

Into the walls of Troy. That book 
of Virgil 

Have I translated m Italian verse, 

And shall, some day, when w^e have 
leisure for it, 

Be pleased to read you. When I 
speak of Troy 

I am reminded of another town 

And of a lovelier Helen, our clear 
Countess 

Julia Gonzaga. You remembei, 
surely, 

The adventure with the corsair 
Barbarossa, 

And all that followed ’ 

Fra Seb. A most strange 

adventure ; 

A tale as marvellous and full of 
wonder 

As any m Boccaccio or Sacchetti ; 

Almost incredible ! 
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Ippolito. Were I a painter 
I should not want a better theme 
than that : 

The lovely lady fleeing through 
the night 

In wild disoider ; and the brigands’ 
camp 

With the red fire-light on their 
swarthy faces. 

Could you not paint it for me ? 

Fra Seb, No, not I. 

It IS not in my line. 

Jpj^ohto. Then you shall paint 
The portrait of the corsair, when 
we bring him 

A prisoner chained to Naples ; foi 
I feel 

Something like admiration for a 
man 

Who dared this strange adventure. 

Fra Seb. I will do it ; 

But catch the coisair first. 

Ippolito. You may begin 

To-morrow with the swoid. Has- 
san, come hither ; 

Bring me the Turkish scimitar that 
hangs 

Beneath the picture yonder. Now 
unsheathe it. 

’Tis a Damascus blade ; you see 
the inscription 

In Arabic : La Allah ilia Allah , — 
There is no God but God. 

Fra’ Seb, How beautiful 

In fashion and in finish ! It is 
pel feet. 

The Arsenal of Venice cannot boast 
A finer sword. 

Ippolito. Youlikeit? Itis yours. 

Fra Seb. You do not mean it. 

Ippohto. I am not 

a Spaniard 

To say that it is yours and not to 
mean it. 

I have at Itri a whole armouiy 
Full of such weapons. When you 
paint the portrait 
Of Barbarossa it will be of use. 


You have not been rewarded as you 
should be 

For painting the Gonzaga, Thiow 
this bauble 

Into the scale, and make the 
balance equal. 

Till then suspend it in your studio ; 

You artists like such trifles. 

Fra Seb. I will keep it 

In memory of the donor. Many 
thanks. 

Ippolito. Fra Bastian, I am 
growing tired of Rome, 

The old dead city, with the old 
dead people ; 

Priests everywhere, like shadows 
on a wall, 

And morning, noon, and night the 
ceaseless sound 

Of convent bells. I must be gone 
from here ; 

Though Ovid somew’here says that 
Rome is worthy 

To be the dwelling-place of all the 
Gods, 

I must be gone from here. To- 
morrow morning 

I start for Itri, and go thence by sea 

To join the Emperor, who is making 
war 

Upon the Algerines ; perhaps to 
sink 

Some Turkish galleys, and bting 
back in chains 

The famous corsair. Thus would 
I avenge 

The beautiful Gonzaga. 

Fra Seb. An achievement 

Worthy of Charlemagne, or of 
Orlando. 

Berni and Ariosto both shall add 

A canto to their poems, and describe 
you 

As Furioso and Innamoiato. 

Now I must say good-night. 

Jppolito. You must not go ; 

First you shall sup with me. My 
seneschal. 
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Giovan Andrea dal Borgo a San 
Sepolcro, — 

I like to give the whole sonoious 
name, 

It sounds so like a verse of the 
^neid, — 

Has brought me eels fresh from the 
Lake of F ondi, 

And Lucrine oysters cradled in their 
shells : 

These, with red Fondi wine, the 
Caecuban 

That Horace speaks of, under a 
hundred keys 

Kept safe, until the heir of Post- 
humus 

Shall stain the pavement with it, 
make a feast 

Fit for Lucullus, or Fra Bastian 
even ; 

So we will go to suppei, and be 
merry. 

Fra Seb, Bewaie ! Remember 
that Bolsena^s eels 

And Vemage wine once killed a 
Pope of Rome ! 

Jj>polito, ’Twas a French Pope ; 
and then so long ago ; 

Who knows? — perhaps the story 
is not true. 

V. 

Borgo delle Vergine at 
Naples. 

Room in the Palace Julia Gon- 

ZAGA. Night. Julia Gonzaga, 

Giovanni Valdesso. 

Julia. Do not go yet. 

Valdesso. The night is 

far advanced ; 

I fear to stay too late, and weaiy 
you 

With these discussions. 

Julia. I have much to say. 

I speak to you, Valdesso, with that 
frankness 


Which is the greatest piivileg( 
friendship, — 

Speak as I haidly would to 
confessor, 

Such is my confidence in you. 

Valdesso. I.) ear Coimtt 

If loyalty to friendship be a cla 
Upon your confidence, then I n 
claim it. 

Juha. Then sit again, and lisi 
unto things 

That nearer are to me than 
ilself- 

Valdesso. In all things I i 
happy to obey you, 

And happiest then when you co 
mand me most. 

Julia. Laying aside all usek 
rhetoiic, 

That is superfluous between us t\\ 

I come at once unto the point, ai 
say, 

You know my outward life, n 
lank and fortune ; 

Countess of Fondi, Duchess 
Trajetto, 

A widow rich and flatteied, f 
whose hand 

In mamage princes ask, and as 
It only 

To be rejected. All the world cs 
offer 

Lies at my feet. If I remind yc 
of it, 

It is not in the way of idle boasting 
But only to the better understandin 
Of what comes after. 

Valdesso. God hath give 

you also 

Beauty and intellect ; and th 
signal giace 

To lead a spotless life amid tempta 
tions 

That others yield to, 

Juha. But the inward life,- 
That you know not ; his knowi 
but to myself, 

I And IS to me a mystery and a pain 
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A soul disquieted, and ill at ease, 

A mind perplexed with doubts and 
apprehensions, 

A heait dissatisfied with all around 
me. 

And with myself, so that sometimes 
I weep, 

Discouiaged and disgusted with 
the world. 

Valde^so. Whene’er we cioss a 
liver at a ford, 

If we would pass in safety, we 
must keep 

Our eyes fixed steadfast on the 
shoie beyond, 

For if we cast them on the flowing 
stream 

The head swims with it ; so if we 
would cross 

The running flood of things here 
in the world, 

Our souls must not look down, but 
fix their sight 

On the firm land beyond. 

Julia, I comprehend you. 

You think I am too worldly ; that 
my head 

Swims with the giddying whiil of 
life about me. 

Is that your meaning ? 

Valdesso, Yes; your meditations 

Are more of this world and its 
vanities 

Than of the world to come. 

Julia, Between the two 

T am confused. 

Valdesso. Yet have I seen you 
listen 

Enraptuied when Fra Bernardino 
preached 

Of faith and hope and charity. 

Julia. I listen, 

But only as to music without 
meaning. 

It moves me for the moment, and 
I think 

How beautiful it is to be a saint, 

As dear Vittoria is ; but I am weak 
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And wayward, and I soon fall back 
again 

To my old ways so very easily 
There aie too many week-days for 
one Sunday. 

Valdesso. Then take the Sunday 
with you through the week, 
And sweeten with it all the othei 
days. 

Julia. In part I do so ; for to put 
a stop 

To idle tongues, what men might 
say of me 

If I lived all alone here in my palace, 
And not from a vocation that I feel 
For the monastic life, I now am 
living 

With Sister Caterma at the convent 
Of Santa Chiara, and I come here 
only 

On certain days, for my affairs, 01 
visits 

Of ceiemony, or to be with friends. 
For I confess, to live among my 
friends 

Is Paradise to me; my Purgatory 
Is living among people I dislike. 
And so I pass my life in these two 
worlds, 

This palace and the convent. 

Valdesso. It was then 

The fear of man, and not the love 
of God, 

That led you to this step. Y’hy 
will you not 

Give all your heart to God ? 

Julia. If God commands it, 
Wherefore hath He not made me 
capable 

Of doing for H im what I wish to do 
As easily as I could offer Him 
This jewel from my hand, this 
gown I wear, 

Or aught else that is mine ? 

Valdesso. The hindrance lies 
In that original sin, by which all fell. 

Julia. Ah me, I cannot bring my 
troubled mind 





To wish well to that Adam, our 
first parent, 

Who by his sin lost Paradise for us, 
And brought such ills upon us. 

Valdesso, We oui selves, 

When we commit a sin, lose Para- 
dise 

As much as he did. Let us think 
of this, 

And how we may regain it. 

Julia. Teach me, then. 

To harmonize the discord of my 
life, 

And stop the painful jangle of these 
wires 

Valdesso. That is a task impos- 
sible, until 

You tune your heart-strings to a 
higher key 

Than earthly melodies. 

Julia. How shall I do it ? 

Point out to me the way of this 
perfection, 

And I will follow you; for you 
have made 

My soul enamoured with it, and I 
cannot 

Rest satisfied until I find it out. 

But lead me privately, so that the 
world 

Hear not niy steps ; I would not 
give occasion 

For talk among the people. 

Valdesso, Now at last 

I understand you fully. Then, 
what need 

Is there for us to beat about the 
bush ? 

I know what you desire of me. 

Juha, What rudeness ! 

If you already know it, why not 
tell me ? 

Valdesso. Because I rather wait 
for you to ask it 
With your own lips. 

Julia. Do me the kindness, then, 
To speak without reserve; and 
with all frankness, 


If you divine the truth, will I con- 
fess it. 

Valdesso, I am content. 

Julia, Then speak. 

Valdesso. You would be free 
From the vexatious thoughts that 
come and go 

Through your imagination, and 
would have me 

Point out some royal road and 
lady-like 

Which you may walk in, and not 
wound your feet ; 

You would attain to the divine 
peifection, 

And yet not turn your back upon 
the world ; 

You would possess humility within, 
But not reveal it in your outward 
actions ; 

You would have patience, but with- 
out the rude 

Occasions that require its exercise ; 
You would despise the world, but m 
such fashion 

The world should not despise you 
in return ; 

Would clothe the soul with all the 
Christian graces, 

Yet not despoil the body of its 
gauds; . . 

Would feed the soul with spiritual 
food, . 

Yet not deprive the body of its 

Would seem angelic in the sight of 
God, 

Yet not too saint -like m the eyes ot 
men; . 

In short, would lead a holy Chns- 
tian life 

In such a way that even your 
nearest friend 

Would not detect therein one 
circumstance 

To show a change from what it was 
before. 

Have I divined your secret ? 
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Julia, You have drawn 

The portrait of my inner self as truly 

As the most skilful paintei ever 
painted 

A human face. 

Valdesso, This warrants me m 
saying 

You think you can win heaven by 
compromise, 

And not by verdict. 

Julia, You have often told me 

That a bad compromise was better 
even 

Than a good verdict. 

Valdesso. Yes, in suits at law ; 

Not in religion. With the human 
soul 

There is no compromise. By faith 
alone 

Can man be justified. 

Julia, Hush, dear Valdesso ; 

That IS a heresy. Do not, I pray 
you, 

Proclaim it fiom the house-top, but 
preseive it 

As something piecious, hidden in 
your heart, 

As I , who half believe and tremble 
at It. 

Valdesso, I must pioclaim the 
truth. 

Julia. Enthusiast ! 

Why must you ? You imperil both 
yourself 

And fiiends by your impiudenre. 
Pray, be patient. 

You have occasion now to show 
that virtue 

Which you lay stiess upon. Let 
us return 

To our lost pathway. Show me by 
what steps 

I shall walk in it. 

\Convent helh aie heard. 

Valdesso. Hark ’ the convent 
bells 

Aie iinging ; it is midnight; I 
must leave you. 


And yet I linger. Pardon nn 
dear Countess, 

Since you to-night have made in 
your confessoi, 

If I so far may venture, I will war 
you 

Upon one point. 

Juha, What is it ? Speal 

I pray you, 

For I have no concealments i 
my conduct ; 

All is as open as the light of day. 

What is It you would warn me of 
Valdesso. Your friendshij 

With Cardinal Ippolito. 

Julia. What is then 

To cause suspicion or alarm n 
that, 

More than in friendships that 
entertain 

With you and others ? I ne’ei sa 
with him 

Alone at night, as I am sitting non 

With you, Valdesso. 

Valdesso. Pardon me; tin 
portrait 

That Fia Bastiano painted was foi 
him. 

Is that quite prudent ? 

Julia. That is the same question 

Vittoria put to me, when I last saw 
her. 

I make you the same answer. That 
was not 

A pledge of love, but of pure grati- 
tude. 

Recall the adventure of that diead- 
ful night 

When Barbaiossa wuth two 
thousand Moors 

Landed upon the roast, and in the 
darkness 

Attacked my castle. Then, with- 
out delay, 

The Cardinal came hunying down 
from Rome ^ 

To lescue and protect me. Was 
it wiong 
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That in an hour like that I did not 
weigh 

Too nicely this oi that, but granted 
him 

A boon that pleased him, and that 
flatteied me? 

Va/desso, Only beware lest, in 
disguise of friendship 

Another corsair, worse than Bar- 
barossa, 

Steal in and seize the castle, not 
by stoim 

But strategy. And now I take my 
leave. 

Juha. Farewell; but eie you go 
look forth and see 

How night hath hushed the clam- 
our and the stir 

Of the tumultuous streets. The 
cloudless moon 

Roofs the whole city as with tiles 
of silvei ; 

The dim, mysterious sea in silence 
sleeps ; 

And straight into the aii Vesuvius 
lifts 

His plume of smoke. How beau- 
tiful it IS ! [ Voices in the street. 

Giova7t Andrea. Poisoned at 
Itn. 

Another Voice. Poisoned? 
Who IS poisoned ? 

Giovan Andrea. The Cardinal 
Ippolito, my master. 

Call it malaria. It was veiy sud- 
den. Julia s7i>oons. 

VI. 

ViTTORIA COLONNA. 

A room m the Tori' e Argentina. 

ViTTORIA COLONNA JULIA 

Gonzaga. 

Vittolia. Come to my aims and 
to my heart once more ; 

My soul goes out to meet you and 
embrace you, 


For we aie of the sisterhood of 
sorrow. 

I know what you have suffered. 

Juha. Name knot. 

Let me forget it. 

Vittoria. I will say no more. 

Let me look at you. What a joy 
it is 

To see your face, to hear your voice 
again ! 

You bring with you a breath as of 
the mom, 

A memory of the far-off happy days 

When we were young. When did 
you come from Fondi ? 

Jitha. I have not been at Fondi 
since — 

Vittona. Ah me ! 

You need not speak the word; I 
understand you. 

Julia. I came from Naples by 
the lovely valley, 

The Teira di Lavoro. 

Vittoria. And you find me 

But just returned from a long 
journey northward. 

I have been staying with that 
noble woman 

Rende of Fiance, the Duchess of 
Fenara. 

Julia. Oh, tell me of the Duchess. 
I have heard 

Flaminio speak her praises with 
such warmth 

That I am eager to hear moie of 
her 

And of her brilliant court. 

Vittoria. You shall hear all. 

But first sit down and listen 
patiently 

While I confess myself. 

Julia. What deadly sin 

Have you committed ? 

Vittoria. Not a sin ; a folly. 

I chid you once at Ischia, when 
you told me 

That brave Fra Bastian was to 
paint yoiu poitiait. 
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Julia, Well T remember it. 

Vi t fori a. Then chide 

me now, 

Foi I confess to something still 
more stiange. 

Old as I am, 1 have at last con- 
sented 

To the entreaties and the suppli- 
cations 

Of Michael Angelo — 

Julia, To marry him ? 

Vittoria, I pray you, do not jest 
with me ! You know. 

Or you should know, that never 
such a thought 

Entered my breast. I am already 
married. 

The Marquis of Pescaia is my 
husband, 

And death has not divorced us. 

Julia, Pardon me. 

Have I offended you ? 

Vittoria, No, but have 

hurt me. 

Unto my buried lord I give myself. 

Unto my friend the shadow of 
myself, — 

My portrait. It is not from vanity. 

But for the love I bear him. 

Julia, I rejoice 

To hear these words. Oh, this will 
be a poi trait 

Worthy of both of you ! [A knock, 

Vittoria, Hark ! he is coming. 

Julia, And shall I go or stay ? 

Vittoria, By all means stay. 

The drawing will be better for your 
presence ; 

You will enliven me. 

Julia, I shall not speak ; 

The presence of great men doth 
take from me 

All power of speech. I only gaze 
at them 

In silent wonder, as if they were 
gods, 

Or the inhabitants of some other 
planet, 


Enter Michael Anoelo. 

Vittoria, Come in. 

Michael A, I fear my visit 
IS ill-timed ; 

I interrupt you. 

Vittoria, No ; this is a friend 

Of yours as well as mine,— the 
Lady J uha, 

The Duchess of Trajetto. 

Michael A, {to Julia). I salute 
you. 

^Tis long since I have seen your 
face, my lady ; 

Pardon me if I say that having 
seen it. 

One never can forget it. 

Julia. You are kind 

To keep me in your memory. 

Michael A, It is 

The privilege of age to speak with 
frankness. 

You will not be offended when 
I say 

That never was your beauty more 
divine. 

Julia, When Michael Angelo 
condescends to flatter 

Or praise me, I am proud, and not 
offended. 

Vittoria, Now this is gallantry 
enough for one ; 

Show me a little. 

Michael A, Ah, my gracious 
lady. 

You know I have not words to 
speak your praise. 

I think of you in silence. You 
conceal 

Your manifold perfections from all 
eyes, 

And make yourself more saint-like 
day by day, 

And day by day men worship you 
the more. 

But now your hour of martyrdom 
has come. 

You know why I am here. 
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Vittona, Ah yes, I know it ; 

And meet my fate with fortitude. 
You find me 

Surrounded by the labours of your 
hands : 

The Woman of Samaria at the 
Well, 

The Mater Dolorosa, and the 
Christ 

Upon the Cross, beneath which 
you have written 

Those memoiable words of Ali- 
ghieri, 

‘ Men have forgotten how much 
blood It costs.’ 

Michael A. And now I come to 
add one labour more, 

If you will call that labour which is 
pleasure. 

And only pleasure. 

Vittoria, How shall I be 

seated ? 

lilichael A, {openmg hts port- 
folio)^ Just as you are. The 
light falls well upon you. 

Vittoria, I am ashamed to steal 
the time from you 

That should be given to the Sistine 
Chapel. 

How does that work go on ? 

Michael A, {drawing). But 
tardily. 

Old men work slowly. Brain and 
hand alike 

Are dull and torpid. To die young 
is best, 

And not to be remembered as old 
men 

Tottering about in their decrepi- 
tude. 

Vittoria. My dear Maestro ! 
have you, then, forgotten 

The story of Sophocles m his old 
age? 

Michael A, What story is it ? 

Vitto} id. When his 

sons accused him, ^ 

Before the Areopagus, of dotage, 


For all defence he read there to his 
Judges 

The Tragedy of CEdipus Colo- 
neus — 

The work of his old age. 

Michael A. ’Tis an illusion, 
A fabulous story, that will lead old 
men 

Into a thousand follies and conceits. 

Vittoria. So you may show to 
cavillers your painting 
Of the Last Judgment in the Sistine 
Chapel. 

Michael A. Now you and Lady 
Julia shall resume 
The conversation that I inter- 
rupted. 

Vittoria, It was of no great im- 
port ; nothing more 
Nor less than my late visit to 
Ferrara, 

And what I saw there in the ducal 
palace 

Will it not interrupt you? 

Michael A. Not the least, 

Vittoria, Well, first, then, of 
Duke Ercole : a man 
Cold in his manners, and reserved 
and silent, 

And yet magnificent in all his 
ways ; 

Not hospitable unto new ideas, 

But from state policy, and certain 
reasons 

Concerning the investiture of the 
duchy, 

A partisan of Rome, and con- 
sequently 

Intolerant of all the new opinions. 

Julia. I should not like the 
Duke. These silent men, 
Who only look and listen, are like 
wells 

That have no water in them, deep 
and empty. 

How could the daughter of a king of 
France 

Wed such a duke ? 





Michael A. The men that 
women many, 

And why they marry them, will 
always be 

A marvel and a mystery to the 
world. 

Vittoria. And then the Duchess, 
— how shall I describe her, 

Or tell the merits of that happy 
nature, 

Which pleases most when least it 
thinks of pleasing ? 

Not beautiful, perhaps, in form and 
feature, 

Yet with an inward beauty, that 
shines through 

Each look and attitude and word 
and gesture ; 

A kindly grace of manner and be- 
haviour, 

A something in her presence and 
her ways 

That makes her beautiful beyond 
the reach 

Of mere external beauty ; and in 
heart 

So noble and devoted to the tiuth, 

And so in sympathy with all who 
strive 

After the higher life. 

Julia. She draws me to her 

As much as hei Duke Ercole repels 
me. 

Viitofia. Then the devout and 
honouiable women 

That grace her court, and make it 
good to be there ; 

Francesca Bucyronia, the true- 
hearted, 

Lavinia della Rovere and the 
Orsini, 

The Magdalena and the Cherii- 
bina, 

And Anne de l^aithenai, who sings 
so sweetly ; 

All lovely women, full of noble 
thoughts 

And aspirations after noble things. 


Julia. Boccaccio would have 
envied you such dames. 

Vittoria. No; his Fiammettas 
and his Philomenas 

Are fitter company for Ser Gio- 
vanni ; 

1 fear he hardly would have com- 
prehended 

The women that I speak of. 

Michael A. Yet he wrote 

The story of Griselda. That is 
something 

To set down m his favour. 

Vittoria. With these ladies 

Was a young girl, Olympia Morata, 

Daughter of Fulvio, the learned 
scholar, 

Famous m all the universities ; 

A marvellous child, who at the 
spinnmg-wheel, 

And in the daily round of house- 
hold cai es, 

Hath learned both Greek and 
Latin ; and is now 

A favourite of the Duchess and 
companion 

Of Princess Anne. This beautiful 
young Sappho 

Sometimes recited to us Grecian 
odes 

That she had written, with a voice 
whose sadness 

Thrilled and o’ermastered me, and 
made me look 

Into the future time, and ask my- 
self 

What destiny will be hers. 

Julia. A sad one, surely. 

Frost kills the flowers that blossom 
out of season ; 

And these precocious intellects 
portend 

A life of sorrow or an early death. 

Vittoria. About the court were 
many learned men ; 

Chiliair Sinapius from beyond the 
Alps, 

And Celio Curione, and Manzolli, 
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The Duke’s physician ; and a pale 
young man, 

Charles d’Espeville of Geneva, 
whom the Duchess 

Doth much delight to talk with 
and to read, 

For he hath written a book of 
Institutes 

The Duchess greatly praises, though 
some call it 

The Koran of the heretics. 

Julia, And what poets 

Were there to sing you madrigals, 
and praise 

Olympia’s eyes and Clierubma’s 
tresses ? 

Vittoria, No; for great Ariosto 
is no more. 

The voice that filled those halls 
with melody 

Has long been hushed m death. 

Julia, You should 

have made 

A pilgrimage unto the poet’s 
tomb. 

And laid a wreath upon it, for the 
w^ords 

He spake of you. 

Vttiona. And of yourself 

no less, 

Andof our mastei , Michael Angelo. 

JMichad A, Of me ? 

V" it form. Have you 

forgotten that he calls you 

i\Iichael, less man than angel, and 
divine 

You are ungrateful. 

Michael A, A mere play on 

words. 

That adjective he wanted for a 
rhyme. 


To match with Gian Bellino and 
Urbino. 

Vittoi'ia, Bernardo Tasso is no 
longer there, 

Nor the gay troubadour of Gas- 
cony, 

Clement Marot, surnamed by flat- 
terers 

The Prince of Poets and the Poet 
of Princes, 

Who, being looked upon with much 
disfavour 

liy the Duke Ercole, has fled to 
Venice. 

Michael A. There let him stay 
with Pietro Aretino, 

The Scourge of Princes, also called 
Divine. 

The title is so common in our 
mouths, 

That even the Pitferari of Abtuzzi, 

Who play their bag-pipes m the 
streets of Rome 

At the Epiphany, will bear it soon, 

And wull deser\e it better than 
some poets. 

Viitona. What bee hath stung 
you ? 

Michael A. One that 

makes no honey ; 

One that comes buzzing in through 
every window^, 

And stabs men with his sting A 
bitter thought 

Passed through my mind, but it is 
gone again , 

I spake too hastily. 

Julia, I pray you, show me 

What you have done. 

Michael A. Not yet ; it is 
not finished. 
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PART SECOND. 


I. 

Monologue. 

A room in Michael Angelo’s 
house, 

Michael A. Fled to Viterbo, 
the old Papal city 

Where once an Emperor, humbled 
in his pride, 

Held the Pope’s stirrup, as his 
Holiness 

Alighted from his mule ! A fugitive 

From Cardinal Caraffa’s hate, who 
hurls 

His thunders at the house of the 
Colonna, 

With endless bitterness ! — Among 
the nuns 

In Santa Catarina’s convent hid- 
den, 

Herself in soul a nun ! And now 
she chides me 

For my loo frequent letters, that 
disturb 

Her meditations,%and that hinder 
me 

And keep me from my work ; now 
graciously 

She thanks me for the crucifix 1 
sent her, 

And says that she will keep it : 
with one hand 

Inflicts a wound, and with the 
other heals it. 

(Readi?igl) 

' Profoundly I believed that God 
would grant you 

A supernatural faith to paint this 
Christ ; 

1 wished for that which I now see 
fulfilled 

So marvellously, exceeding all my 
wishes. 


Nor more could be desired, or even 
so much. 

And greatly 1 rejoice that you 
have made 

The angel on the right so beautiful ; 

For the Archangel Michael will 
place you, 

You, Michael Angelo, on that new 
day, 

Upon the Lord’s right hand ! And 
waiting that, 

How can I better serve you than 
to pray 

To this sweet Christ for you, and 
to beseech you 

To hold me altogether yours in all 
things.’ 

Well, I will write less often, or no 
more, 

But wait her coming. No one 
born m Rome 

Can live elsewhere; but he must 
pine for Rome, 

And must return to it. I, who am 
born 

And bred a Tuscan and a Floren- 
tine, 

Feelthe attraction, and I linger here 

As if I were a pebble in the pave- 
ment 

Trodden by priestly feet. This I 
endure, 

Because I breathe in Rome an at- 
mosphere 

Heavy with odours of the laurel 
leaves 

That crowned great heroes of the 
sword and pen, 

In ages past. I feel myself exalted 

To w'alk the streets in wLich a 
Viigil walked, 

Oi Tiajan rode in triumph; but 
far more, 
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And most of all, because the great 
Colonna 

Breathes the same air I bieathe,and 
is to me 

An inspiration. N o w that she is gone, 

Rome is no longer Rome till she 
return. 

This feeling overmasteis me. I 
know not 

If it be love, this strong desire to be 

F or ever in her presence ; but I know 

That I, who was the friend of 
solitude, 

And ever was best pleased when 
most alone, 

Now weary grow of my own com- 
pany. 

For the first time old age seems 
lonely to me. 

{ppemng ihe Dtvina Commedia.) 

I tui n foi consolation to the leaves 

Of the great master of our Tuscan 
tongue, 

Whose words, like coloured garnet- 
shirls in lava, 

Betray the heat in which they were 
engendered. 

A mendicant, he ate the bitter bread 

Of others, but repaid their meagre 
gifts 

With immortality. In courts of 
princes 

He was a by- word, and in sheets 
of towns 

Was mocked by children, like the 
Hebrew piophet, 

Himself a prophet. I too know the 
cry, 

Go up, thou bald head ! from a 
generation 

That, wanting reverence, wanteth 
the best food 

The soul can feed on. Thei e ’s not 
room enough 

For age and youth upon this little 
planet. 

Age must give way. Theie was 
not room enough 


Even for this great poet. In his 
song 

I hear reverberate the gates of 
Florence, 

Closing upon him, never moie to 
open ; 

But mingled with the sound aie 
melodies 

Celestial from the gates of paradise. 

He came, and he is gone. The 
people knew not 

What manner of man was passing 
by their doors, 

Until he passed no moie ; but in 
his vision 

He sawhhetoiments and beatitudes 

Of souls condemned or pardoned, 
and hath left 

Behind him this sublime Apo- 
calypse. 

I strive in vain to draw here on the 
margin 

The face of Beatrice. 1 1 is not hers, 

But the Colonna’s, Each hath his 
ideal. 

The image of some woman excellent. 

That is his guide. No Giecian art, 
nor Roman, 

Hath yet revealed such loveliness 
as hers. 

II. 

Viterbo. 

ViTTORiA Colonna at iheConvenf 
%vindow. 

Vittoria. Parting with friends is 
temporary death, 

As all death is. We see no more 
their faces, 

Nor hear their voices, save in 
memory ; 

But messages of lo\e give us as- 


surance 

That w^e are not forgotten. Who 
shall say 
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That from the world of spirits comes 
no greeting, 

No message of remembrance ? It 
may be 

The thoughts that visit us, we know 
not whence, 

Sudden as inspiration, are the 
whispers 

Of disembodied spirits, speaking 
to us 

As friends, who wait outside a prison 
wall, 

Through the baried windows speak 
to those within. [A patise. 

As quiet as the lake that lies 
beneath me, 

As quiet as the tranquil sky above 
me, 

As quiet as a heart that beats no 
more, 

This convent seems. Above, below, 
all peace ! 

Silence and solitude, the soul’s best 
friends, 

Are with me here, and the tumul- 
tuous world 

Makes no more noise than the 
remotest planet. 

O gentle sphit, unto the third circle 

Of heaven among the blessed souls 
ascended, 

Who, living in the faith and dying 
for it, 

Have gone to their reward, I do 
not sigh 

For thee as being dead, but for my- 
self 

That I am still alive. Turn those 
dear eyes. 

Once so benignant to me, upon 
mine, 

That open to their tears such uncon- 
trolled 

And such continual issue. Still 
awhile 

Have patience ; I will come to thee 
at last* 
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A few more goings in and out these 
doors, 

A few more chimings of these con- 
vent bells, 

A few more prayers, a few more 
sighs and tears, 

And the long agony of this life will 
end, 

And I shall be with thee. If I am 
wanting 

To thy well-being, as thou art to 
mine, 

Have patience ; I will come to thee 
at last. 

Ye minds that loiter m these cloister 
gardens, 

Or wander far above the city walls. 

Bear unto him this message, that 
I ever 

Or speak or think of him, or weep 
for him. 

I By unseen hands uplifted in the 
light 

Of sunset, yonder solitaiy cloud 

Floats, with its white apparel 
blown abroad, 

And wafted up to heaven. 1 1 fades 
away, 

And melts into the air. Ah, would 
that I 

Could thus be wafted unto thee, 
Francesco, 

A cloud of white, an incoiporeal 
spirit ! 

III. 

Michael Angelo and Ben- 
venuto Cellini. 

Michael Angelo; Benvenuto 
Cellini in gay atihe, 

Benvenuto. A good day and good 
year to the divine 

Maestro Michael Angelo, the sculp- 
toi ! 

Michael A. Welcome, my Ben- 
venuto. 
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Benvenuto, That is what 

My father said, the first lime he 
beheld 

This handsome face. But say 
farewell, not welcome. 

I come to take my leave. I start 
for Florence 

As fast as horse can carry me. 
I long 

To set once more upon its level flags 

These feet, made sore by your vile 
Roman pavements. 

Come with me ; you are wanted 
there in Florence. 

The Sacristy is not finished. 

Michael A . Speak not of it ! 

How damp and cold it was I How 
my bones ached 

And my head reeled, when I was 
working there ! ‘ 

I am too old. I will stay here in 
Rome, 

Where all is old and crumbling, like 
myself, 

To hopeless ruin. All roads lead 
to Rome. 

Benvenuto, And all lead out of it. 

Michael A . There is a charm, 

A certain something in the atmo- 
sphere, 

That all men feel and no man can 
describe. 

Benvenuto, Malaria? 

Michael A, Yes, malaria 

of the mind, 

Out of this tomb of the majestic 
Past ; 

The fever to accomplish some great 
work 

That will not let us sleep. I must 
go on 

Until I die. 

Benvenuto. Do you ne’er think 
of Florence ? 

Michael A, Yes ; whenever 

I think of anything beside my work, 

I think of Florence. I remember, 
too, 


The bitter days I passed among the 
quarries 

Of Seravezza and Pietrasanta ; 

Road-building in the marshes ; 
stupid people, 

And cold and rain incessant, and 
mad gusts 

Of mountain wind, like howling 
dervishes, 

That spun and whirled the eddying 
snow about them 

As if it were a garment ; aye, vexa- 
tions 

And troubles of all kinds, that ended 
only 

In loss of time and money. 

Benvemito. True, Maestro ; 

But that was not in Florence. You 
should leave 

Such work to others. Sweeter 
memories 

Cluster about you, in the pleasant 
city 

Upon the Amo. 

Michael A, In my waking 

dreams 

I see the marvellous dome of 
Brunelleschi, 

Ghiberti’s gates of bronze, and 
Giotto’s tower ; 

And Ghirlandajo’s lovely Benci 
glides 

With folded hands amid my troubled 
thoughts, 

A splendid vision ! Time rides with 
the old 

At a great pace. As travellers on 
swift steeds 

See the near landscape fly and flow 
behind them. 

While the remoter fields and dim 
horizons 

Go with them, and seem wheeling 
round to meet them, 

So in old age things near us slip 
away, 

And distant things go with us. 
Pleasantly 
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Come back to me the days when, as 
a youth, 

I walked with Ghirlandajo in the 
gardens 

Of Medici, and saw the antique 
statues, 

The forms august of gods and god- 
like men. 

And the great world of art revealed 
Itself 

To my young eyes. Then all that 
man hath done 

Seemed possible to me. Alas ! 
how little 

Of all I dreamed of has my hand 
achieved 1 

Benvenuto. Nay, let the Night 
and Morning, let Lorenzo 

And Julian in the Sacristy at Flor- 
ence, 

Prophets and Sibyls in the Sistine 
Chapel, 

And the Last Judgment answer. 
Is it finished ? 

Michael A. The work is iieaily 
done. But this Last Judgment 

bias been the cause of more vexation 
to me 

Than it will be of honour. Scr 
Biagio, 

Master of ceremonies at the Papal 
court, 

A man punctilious and over nice, 

Calls It impropei ; says that those 
nude forms, 

Showing their nakedness in such 
shameless fashion, 

Are better suited to a common 
bagnio, 

Or wayside wme-shop, than a 
Papal Chapel. 

To punish him 1 painted him as 
Minos, 

And leave him there as master of 
ceiemonies 

In the Infernal Regions. What 
would you 

Have done to such a man } 1 


Benve7iuto. I would have 

killed him. 

I When any one insults me, if 1 can, 
j I kill him, kill him. 

Michael A . Oh, you gentlemen. 
Who dress in silks and velvets, and 
wear swoids, 

Are ready with your weapons, and 
have all 

A taste for homicide. 

Benve7iitto. I learned that lesson 
Under Pope Clement at the siege 
of Rome, 

Some twenty years ago. As 1 was 
standing 

Upon the ramparts of the Campo 
Santo 

With Alessandio Bene, I beheld 
A sea of fog,that covered all the plain, 
And hid from us the foe ; when sud- 
denly, 

A misty figure, like an apparition, 
Rose up above the fog, as if on 
horseback 

At this I aimed my arquebus, and 
fired. 

The figure vanished ; and theic 
rose a ciy 

Out of the darkness, long and llerce 
and loud, 

With impiecations in all languages. 
It was the Constable of France, 
the Bourbon, 

That I had slam. 

Michael A, Rome should be 
grateful to you. 

BenveniHo. But has not been ; 
you shall hear presently. 
During the siege I served as bom- 
bardier, 

There in Saint Angelo, liis Holi- 
ness, 

One day, was walking with his Cai- 
dinals 

On the loimd bastion, while I stood 
above 

Among my falconets. All thought 
and feeling, 
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All skill m art and all desjre of fame, 
W’^ere swallowed up in {he delighl- 
fiil music 

Of that artilleiy. I saw fai off, 
Within the enemy’s trenches on the 
Plat), 

A Spanish cavalier in scarlet cloak; 
And filing at him with due aim and 
lange, 

I cut the gay Hidalgo in two pieces. 
The eyes aie dry that wept foi him 
in Spain. 

His Holiness, delighted beyond 
measure 

With such display of gunnery, and 
amazed 

To see the man in scat let cut in 
two, 

Gave me his benediction, and ab- 
solved me 

Fiom all the homicides I had 
committed 

In service of the Apostolic Chinch, 
Or should commit thereafter. From 
that day 

I have not held in veiy high esteem 
The life of man. 

Michael A* And who absolved 

Pope Clement ? 

Now let us speak of Art. 

Benvenuto, Of what you will. 

Michael A, Say, have you seen 
our friend Fra Bastian lately, 
Since by a turn of fortune he became 
Fiiar of the Signet? 

Benvenuto F aith,a pietty artist, 
To pass his days in stamping leaden 
seals 

On Papal bulls ! 

Michael A. He has grown fat 
Und lazy. 

As if the lead clung to him like a 
sinker. 

He paints no more, since he was 
sent to Fondi 

By Cardinal Ippolito to paint 
The fail Gonzaga. Ah, you should 
have seen him 


As I did, riding through the city gate, 
Tn his blown hood, attended by 
four horsemen, 

Completely aimed, to fiighten the 
banditti. 

I think he would have frightened 
them alone, 

For he was rounder than the O of 
Giotto. 

Benvenuto. H e must have looked 
more like a sack of meal 
Than a great painter. 

Alichael A. Well, he is not gieat, 
But still I like him gieatly. Ben- 
venuto, 

Have faith in nothing but in in- 
dustiy. 

Be at it late and eaily ; peiseveie, 
And woik right on through censine 
and applause. 

Or else abandon Ai t. 

Benveiiuto. N o man woi ks 

harder 

Than I do. I am not a moment idle. 

Michael A And what have you 
to show me ? 

Benvenuto. This gold ring, 

Made for his Holiness, — my latest 
work, 

And I am proud of it. A single dia- 
mond. 

Presented by the Emperoi to the 
Pope. 

Targhetta of Venice set and tinted 
' It; 

I have reset it, and retinted it 
D ivinely, as you see. The j ewellei s 
Say I Ve surpassed Targhetta. 

Michael A. Let me see it. 

A pretty jewel ! 

Be7ivenuto. That is not the ex- 
pression. 

Pretty is not a very pretty word 
To be applied to such a precious 
stone, 

Given by an Emperor to a Pope, 
and set 

By Benvenuto \ 
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Michael A. Messer Benvenuto, 
I lose all patience with 370U ; foi 
the gifts 

That God hath given you are of 
such a kind 

They should be put to far more 
noble uses 

Than setting diamonds for the Pope 
of Rome. 

You can do greater things. 

Be^ivenuio. The God 

who made me 

Knows why he made me what I 
am, — a goldsmith, 

A mere aitificer. 

Michael A. Oh no ; an artist, 
Richly endowed by natuie, but who 
wraps 

His talent in a napkin, and con- 
sumes 

His life in vanities. 

Be7ivemito. Michael Angelo 
May say what Benvenuto would 
not bear 

From any other man. He speaks 
the truth. 

I know my life is wasted and con- 
sumed 

In vanities ; but I have bettei hours 
And higher aspirations than you 
think. 

Once, when a prisoner at Saint An- 
gelo, 

Fasting and praying m the mid- 
night darkness, 

In a celestial vision I beheld 
A crucifix in the sun, of the same 
substance 

As is the sun itself. And since 
that hour 

There is a splendour round about 
my head, 

That may be seen at sunrise and 
at sunset 

Above my shadow on the grass. 
And now 

I know that I am in the grace of 
God, 


And none henceforth can harm me. 

Michael A. N one but one, — 

None but youiself, who are youi 
greatest foe. 

He that respects himself is safe 
from others ; 

He wears a coat of mail that none 
can pierce. 

Benvenuto, I always wear one. 

Michael A. O incorrigible ! 

At least, forget not the celestial 
vision. 

Man must have something higher 
than himself 

To think of. 

Benvenuto. That I know full well. 
Now listen. 

I have been sent for into France, 
where grow 

The Lilies that illumine heaven 
and earth. 

And cany in mine equipage the 
model 

Of a most marvellous golden salt- 
cellar 

For the king’s table ; and here in 
my brain 

A statue of Mars Annipotent for 
the fountain 

Of F ontainebleau, colossal, wondei - 
ful. 

I go a goldsmith , to retui n a s culptor. 

And so farewell, great Master. 
Think of me 

As one who, in the midst of all his 
follies. 

Had also his ambition, and aspired 

To better things. 

Michael A, Do not forget the 
vision. 

[Sitting down again to the Divina 
Commedia ) 

Now in what circle of his poem 
sacred 

Would the great Floientine have 
placed this man ? 

Whethei in Phlegethon, the rivei of 
blood, 
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Or in the fieiy belt of Puigatoiy, 

I know not, but most smely not 
with those 

Who walk in leaden cloaks. 
Though he is one 

Whose passions, like a potent 
alkahest, 

Dissolve his better nature, he is not 

That despicable thing, ahypociite ; 

He doth not cloak his vices, noi 
deny them. 

Come back, my thoughts, from him 
to Paradise. 


IV. 

Fra Sebastiano del Piombo. 

Michael Angelo ; Fra Sebas- 
tiano del Piombo. 

Michael A, (not turning round). 
Who IS It } 

Fra Seb, Wait, for I am out 
of bieath 

In climbing your steep staiis. 

Michael A . Ah, my Bastiano, 

If you went up and down as many 
stairs 

As I do still, and climbed as many 
ladders, 

It would be better for you. Pray 
sit down. 

Your idle and luxui ious way of living 

Will one day take your breath away 
entirely, 

And you will never find it. 

Fra Seb. Well, what then ? 

That would be better, in my appie- 
hension, 

Than falling from a scaffold. 

Michael A. That was 

nothing. 

It did not kill me ; only lamed me 
slightly ; 

I am quite well again. 


Fra Seb. But why, deal 

Master, 

Why do you live so high up in your 
house, 

When you could live below and 
have a garden, 

As I do ? 

Michael A. From this window 
I can look 

On many gaidens j o^er the city 
roofs 

See the Campagna and the Alban 
hills : 

And all aie mine. 

Fra Seb. Can you sit down 
in them 

On summer afternoons, and play 
the lute, 

Or sing, or sleep the time away ? 

Michael A. I nevei 

Sleep m the day-time; scarcely 
sleep at night. 

I have not time. Did you meet 
Benvenuto 

As you came up the staii ^ 

Fra Seb. He ran against me 
On the fiist landing, going at full 
speed ; 

Dressed like the Spanish captain in 
a play, 

With his long rapier and his shoit 
red cloak. 

Why huiry through the woild at 
such a pace ? 

Life will not be too long. 

Michael A. It is his 

nature, — 

A restless spiiit, that consumes 
Itself 

With useless agitations. He over- 
leaps 

The goal he aims at. Patience is a 
plant 

That grows not in all gardens. 

You aie made 
Of quite another clay. 

Fra Seb. And thank God 
for it. 





And now, being somewhat rested, 
I will tell you 

Why I have climbed these foi mid- 
able staii s. 

I have a friend, Fianresco Berni, 
here, 

A veiy charming poet and com- 
panion, 

Who greatly honours you and all 
youi doings, 

And you must sup with us. 

Michael A Not 1, indeed. 

I know too v/ell what artists’ sup- 
pers are. 

You must excuse me. 

F7‘a Set. I will not ex- 

cuse you. 

You need lepose fiom youi inces- 
sant work ; 

uSome recreation, some bright houi s 
of pleasure. 

Michael A. To me, what you 
and othei men call pleasuie 

Is only pain. Woik is my reciea- 
tion, 

The play of faculty ; a delight like 
that 

Which a bud feels in flying, or a fish 

In daiting thiough the water, — 
nothing more. 

I cannot go. The Sibylline leaves 
of life 

Grow precious now, when only few 
remain. 

I cannot go. 

Ff’a Seh. Berni, perhaps, will 
read 

A canto of the Orlando Inamoiato. 

Michael A. That is another 
reason for not going. 

If aught is tedious and intolerable, 

It is a poet reading his own verses. 

Fra Seh, Berni thinks some- 
what better of your veises 

Than you of his. He says that you 
speak things, 

And other poets woids. So, pray 
you, come. 


Michael A. If it weie now the 
Impiovisatoie, 

Luigi Pulci, whom I used to hear 
With Benvenuto, in the stieets of 
Florence, 

T might be tempted. I was youngei 
then, 

And singing in the open air was 
pleasant. 

Fra Seh. Theie is a Frenchman 
here, named Rabelais, 

Once a Franciscan fiiar, and now 
a doctor, 

And secretaiy to the embassy : 

A learned man, who speaks all 
languages, 

And wittiest of men ; who wrote 
a book 

Of the Adventures of Gargantua, 
So full of strange conceits one loars 
with laughter 

At every page ; a jovial boon-com- 
panion 

And lover of much wine. He too 
is coming. 

Michael A Then you will not 
want me, who am not witty, 
And have no sense of miith, and 
love not wine. 

1 should be like a dead man at 
your banquet. 

Why should I seek this Fienchman 
Rabelais ? 

And wherefore go to hear Fran- 
cesco Berni, 

When I have Dante Alighieri here, 
The greatest of all poets ? 

Fra Seb. And the dullest ; 

And only to be read in episodes. 
Hisdayispast. Petrarca is ourpoet. 

Michael A. Petrarca is for 
women and for lovers, 

And for those soft Abati, who delight 
To wander down long garden walks 
in summer, 

Tinkling their little sonnets all day 
long. 

As lap-dogs do then bells. 
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Fra Seb. I love Petiarca. 

How sweetly of his absent love he 
sings 

When journeying in the forest of 
Ardennes ! 

‘I seem to hear her, hearing the 
boughs and breezes 

And leaves and birds lamenting, 
and the waters 

Mm muring flee along the verdant 
herbage/ 

Michael A. Enough. It is all 
seeming, and no being. 

If you would know how a man 
speaks m earnest, 

Read here this passage, where 
Saint Peter thunders 

In Paradise against degenerate 
Popes 

And the corniptions of the Church, 
till all 

The heaven about him blushes like 
a sunset. 

I beg you to take note of what he 
says 

About the Papal seals, for that 
concerns 

Your office and yourself. 

Fra Seb. {reading). Is this the 
passage ? 

‘ Nor I be made the figure of a seal 

To privileges venal and menda- 
cious ; 

Wheieat I often redden and flash 
with fire ! ’ — 

That IS not poetry. 

Michael A. What is it, then ^ 

Fra Seb. Vituperation ; gall 
that might have spurted 

From Aretmo’s pen. 

Michael A. Name not that 
man ! 

A profligate, whom your F rancesco 
Berm 

Describes as having one foot in 
the brothel 

And the other in the hospital ; who 
lives 


By flattering or maligning, as best 
serves 

His purpose at thetime. He wiites 
to me 

With easy an'ogance of my Last 
Judgment, 

In such familiar lone that one 
would say 

The great event already had oc- 
curred. 

And he was present, and from 
observation 

Infoimed me how the pirtuie 
should be painted. 

Fra Seb. What unassuming, 
imobtiusive men 

These critics aie! Now, to have 
Aretino 

Aiming his shafts at you brings 
back to mind 

The Gascon airhers in the squaie 
of Milan, 

Shooting their at rows at Duke 
Sfoiza’s statue. 

By Leonardo, and the foolish labble 

Of envious Florentines, that at 
your David 

Threw stones at night. But Are- 
tino praised you. 

Michael A. His praises weie 
ironical. He knows 

How to use woids as weapons, and 
to wound 

While seeming to defend. But 
look, Bastiano, 

See how the setting sun lights up 
that pictuie ! 

Fra Seb. My portrait of Viltoi ia 
Colonna. 

Michael A. It makes her look 
as she will look hereafter, 

When she becomes a saint ! 

Fra Seb. A noble woman ! 

Michael A. Ah, these old hands 
can fashion fairer shapes 

In marble, and can paint diviner 
pictures, 

Since 1 have known her. 
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F 7 'a Seb. And you like this 
pictuie; 

And yet it is in oils, which you 
detest. 

Michael A. When that bar- 
barian Jan Van Eyck dis- 
covered 

The use of oil in painting, he 
degraded 

His art into a handicraft, and 
made it 

Sign-painting, merely, for a country 
inn 

Or wayside wine-shop. ’Tis an 
art for women, 

Orforsuch leisurely and idle people 

As you, Fra Bastiano. Nature 
paints not 

In oils, but frescoes the great dome 
of heaven 

With sunsets, and the lovely forms 
of clouds 

And flying vapours. 

Fra Seb, And how soon 

they fade I 

Behold yon line of roofs and belfries 
painted 

Upon the golden background of 
the sky, 

Like a Byzantine picture, or a 
portrait 

Of Cimabue. See how hard the 
outline. 

Sharp-cut and clear, not rounded 
into shadow. 

Yet that is Nature. 

Michael A. She is always 

right. 

The picture that approaches sculp- 
ture nearest 

Is the best picture. 

Fra Seb»^ Leonardo thinks 

The open air too bright. We ought 
to paint 

As if the sun were shining through 
a mist. 

’Tis easier done m oil than in dis- 
temper. 


Michael A, Do not revive again 
the old dispute ; 

I have an excellent memoiy for 
foi getting, 

But I still feel the hurt. Wounds 
are not healed 

By the unbending of the bow that 
made them. 

Fra Seb, So say Petrarca and 
the ancient proverb. 

Michael A. But that is past. 
Now I am angry with you, 

Not that you paint in oils, but that, 
grown fat 

And indolent, you do not paint at 
all. 

Fra Seb. Why should I paint ? 
Why should I toil and sweat, 

Who now am lich enough to live at 
ease, 

And take my pleasure ? 

Michael A, When Pope Leo 
died, 

He who had been so lavish of the 
wealth 

His predecessors left him, who re- 
ceived 

A basket of gold-pieces every 
morning, 

Which every night was empty, left 
behind 

Hardly enough to pay his funeral. 

Fra Seb. I care for banquets, 
not for funerals. 

As did his Holiness. I have for- 
bidden 

All tapers at my burial, and pio- 
cession 

Of priests and friars and monks ; 
and have provided 

The cost thereof be given to the 
poor ! 

Mtchael A. You have done 

^ wisely, but of that 1 speak not. 

Ghiberti left behind him wealth 
and children ; 

But who to-day would know that 
he had lived, 
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If he had never made those gates ' 
ofbionze I 

In the old Baptisteiy, — those gates 1 
of bronze, 

Worthy to be the gates of Para- 
dise. 

His wealth is scattered to the winds ; 
his children 

Are long since dead; but those 
celestial gates 

Survive, and keep his name and 
memory green. 

Fra Seb. But why should I 
fatigue myself? I think 

That all things it is possible to 
paint 

Have been alieady painted; and 
if not, 

Why, there are painters in the 
world at present 

Who can accomplish more in two 
short months 

Than I could in two yeais ; so it 
is well 

That some one is contented to do 
nothing, 

And leave the field to others. 

Michael A . 0 blasphemer ! 

Not without reason do the people 
call you 

Sebastian del Piombo, for the lead 

Of all the Papal bulls is heavy 
upon you, 

And wraps you like a shroud. 

Fi'a Seb. Misericordia ! 

Sharp is the vinegar of sweet wine, 
and shaip 

The words you speak, because the 
heart within you 

Is sweet unto the core. 

Michael A. How changed 

you are 

F rom the Sebastiano I once knew, 

When poor, labonous, emulous to 
excel, 

You strove in rivalry with Badas- 
sare 

And Raphael Sanzio. 


Fra Seb. Raphael is dead ; 

He IS but dust and ashes in his 
grave, 

While I am living and enjoying 
life, 

And so am victor. One live Pope 
is worth 

A dozen dead ones. 

Michael A, Raphael is not 
dead ; 

He doth but sleep; for how can 
he be dead 

Who lives immortal in the hearts 
of men ? 

He only drank the precious wine 
of youth, 

The outbreak of the grapes, before 
the vintage 

Was trodden to bitterness by the 
feet of men. 

The gods have given him sleep. 
We never were 

Nor could be foes, although our 
followei s. 

Who are distorted shadows of our- 
selves, 

Have striven to make us so ; but 
each one worked 

Unconsciously upon the other’s 
thoughts, 

Both giving and receiving. He 
perchance 

Caught strength from me, and I 
some greater sweetness 

And tenderness from his more 
gentle natuie. 

I have but w^ords of praise and ad- 
miration 

For his great genius; and the 
world is fairer 

That he lived in it. 

Fra Seb. We at least are 
friends ; 

So come with me. 

Michael A. No, no; lam 
best pleased 

When I 'm not asked to banquets. 

I have reached 
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A time of life when daily walks aie 
shortened, 

And e\en the houses of oui dearest 
fi lends, 

That used to be so neai, seem fai 
away. 

F ra Seb. T hen we must sup with- 
out you. We shall laugh 

At those who toil for fame, and 
make their lives 

A tedious maityrdom, that they 
may li\ e 

A little longei m the mouths of 
men ! 

A.nd so, good-night. 

Mtthael A. Good-night, my 
Fra Bastiano. 

{Returning to Jus work. 

How will men speak of me when I 
am gone, 

When all this colourless, sad life is 
ended, 

And I am dust? They will lemem- 
ber only 

The wrinkled forehead, the maired 
countenance. 

The rudeness of my speech, and 
my rough manners, 

And never dream that underneath 
them all 

Theie was a woman’s heart of 
tenderness. 

They will not know the secret of 
my life, 

Locked up in silence, or but vaguely 
hinted 

In uncouth rhymes, that may pei- 
chance suivive 

Some little space in memories of 
men ! 

Each one performs his life-work, 
and then leaves it ; 

Those that come after him will 
estimate 

His influence on the age m which 
he lived. 


V. 

Michael Angelo and Titian. 

PaJaz::o Belvedeie Titian’s 
studio. A ^aintiiig of Danae 
with a CHI' tain befoi'e it. Titian, 
Michael Angelo, and Giorgio 
Vasari. 

Michael A. So you have left at 
last your still lagoons, 

Your City of Silence floating in the 
sea, 

And come to us m Rome. 

Titian. I come to leain, 

But I have come too late. 1 should 
have seen 

Rome in my youth, when all my 
mmd was open 

To new impiessions. Our Vasari 
hete 

Leads me about, a blind man, 
groping daikly 

Among the maivels of the past. 
I touch them. 

But do not see them. 

Michael A. There are things 

in Rome 

That one might walk baie-footed 
here from Venice 

But to see once, and then to die 
content. 

Titian. I must confess that these 
majestic rums 

Oppress me with their gloom. I 
feel as one 

Who in the twilight stumbles 
among tombs, 

And cannot read the inscriptions 
carved upon them. 

Michael A. I felt so once ; but I 
have grown familiar 

With desolation, and it has become 

No more a pain to me, but a de- 
light. 

Titian. I could not live here. I 
must have the sea, 
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And the sea-mist, with sunshine 
interwoven 

Like doth of gold ; must have 
beneath my windows 

The laughter of the waves, and at 
my door 

Their pattering footsteps, or I am 
not happy. 

Michael A, Then tell me of your 
city in the sea, 

Paved with red basalt of the Paduan 
hills. 

Tell me of art in Venice. Three 
great names, 

Giorgione, Titian, and the Tinto- 
retto, 

Illustrate your Venetian school, and 
send 

A challenge to the world. The 
first is dead, ! 

I^ut Tintoretto lives. 

Titian, And paints 

with fire. 

Sudden and splendid, as the light- 
ning paints 

The cloudy vault of heaven. 

Giorgio, Does he still keep 

Above his door the arrogant in- 
scription 

That once was painted there, — 

* The colour of Titian, 

With the design of Michael An- 
gelo’? 

I'ltian, Indeed, 1 know not. 
’Twas a foolish boast. 

And docs no harm to any but himself. 

Pei haps he has grown wiser. 

Michael A. V/hen you two 

Are gone, who is there that remains 
behind 

To sci/.e the pencil falling from 
your fingers ? 

Giorgio, Oh, there are many 
hands upraised alieady 

I’o clutch at such a piize, which 
hardly wait 

Foi death to loose youi grasp, a 
hundred of them : 


Schiavone, Bonifazio, Campagnola, 
Moretto, and Moroni ; who can 
count them, 

Or measure their ambition ? 

Titian. When we aie gone. 
The generation that comes after 
us 

Will have far other thoughts than 
ours. Our rums 

Will serve to build their palaces or 
tombs. 

They will posess the world that 
we think ours, 

And fashion it far otherwise. 

Michael A, I hear 

Your son Orazio and your nephew 
Marco 

Mentioned with honour. 

Titian, Ay, brave lads, 

brave lads. 

But time will show. There is a 
youth in Venice, 

One Paul Cagliari, called the 
Veronese, 

Still a mere stripling, but of such 
lare promise 

That we must guard our laurels, or 
may lose them. 

Michael A, These are good 
tidings ; for I sometimes fear 
That, when we die, with us all ait 
will die. 

^Tis but a fancy. Nature will 
I piovide 

Others to take our places I rejoice 
To see the young spring forwaid 
in the race, 

Eager as we weie, and as full of 
hope 

And the sublime audacity of youth. 

Titian. Mendieandaieforgotten. 
The great world 

Goes on the same. Among the 
myriads 

Of men that live, or have lived, or 
shall live, 

What IS cl single life, or thine or 
mine, 
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That we should think all Nature 
would stand still 

If we were gone ? We must make 
room for others. I 

Michael A. And now, Maestro, j 
pray unveil your picture 

Of Danae, of which I hear such 
praise. 

Titian [drawingback the curtain). 
What think you ? 

Michael A, That Acrisius did 
well 

To lock such beauty in a brazen 
tower. 

And hide it from all eyes. 

Titian, The model truly 

Was beautiful. 

Michael A, And more, that 

you were piesent, 

And saw the showery Jove from 
high Olympus 

Descend in all his splendour. 

Titian, From your lips 

Such words are full of sweetness 

Michael A, You have caught 

These golden hues from your 
Venetian sunsets. 

Titian, Possibly. 

Michael A. Or from sunshine 
through a shower 

On the lagoons, or the broad 
Adriatic. 

Nature reveals herself in all our 
arts. 

The pavements and the palaces of 
cities 

Hint at the nature of the neigh- 
bouring hills. 

Red lavas from the Euganean 
quarries 

Of Padua pave your streets ; your 
palaces 

Are the white stones of I stria, and 
gleam 

Reflected in your waters and your 
pictures. 

And thus the works of eveiy artist 
show 


Something of his surroundings and 
his habits. 

The uttermost that can be reached 
by colour 

Is here accomplished. Warmth 
and light and softness 
Mingle together. Never yet was 
flesh 

Painted by hand of artist, dead or 
living, 

With such divine perfection. 

Titiaii, I am grateful 

For so much praise from you, who 
are a master ; 

While mostly those who praise and 
those who blame 

Know nothing of the matter, so 
that mainly 

Their censure sounds like praise, 
their praise like censuie. 

Michael A, Wonderful ! won- 
derful I The charm of colour 
Fascinates me the more that in my- 
self 

The gift is wanting, I am not a 
painter. 

Giorgio, Messer Michele, all 
the arts are yours, 

Not one alone; and therefore I 
may venture 

To put a question to you. 

idichael A, Well, speak on. 

Giorgio, Two nephews of the 
Cardinal Farnese 
Have made me umpire in dispute 
between them 

Which is the greater of the sister 
arts, 

Painting or sculpture. Solve for 
me the doubt. 

Michael A, Sculpture and paint- 
ing have a common goal. 

And whosoever would attain to it, 
Whichever path he take, will find 
that goal 

Equally hard to icach. 

Giorgio, No doubt, no doubt ; 
But' you evade the question. 
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Michael A. When I stand 

In presence of this picture, I con- 
cede 

That painting has attained its utter- 
most ; 

But in the presence of my sculp- 
tured figures 

I feel that my conception soars be- 
yond 

All limit I have leached. 

Giorgio, You still 

evade me. 

Michael A, Giorgio Vasari, I 
often said 

That I account that painting as the 
best 

Which most resembles sculpture. 
Here before us 

We have the proof. Behold those 
rounded limbs ! 

How from the canvas they detach 
themselves, 

T ill they deceive the eye, and one 
would say, 

It IS a statue with a sucen behind 
It ! 

Titian, Signori, pardon me ; 
but all such questions 

Seem to me idle. 

Michael A, Idle as the wind. 

And now, Maestro, I will say once 
more 

How admirable I esteem your 
work, 

And leave you, without fuither in- 
terruption. 

Titian, Your friendly visit hath 
much honoured me. 

G torgio, F arewell. 

Michael A, (to GiORGlO, going 
out). If the Venetian painters 
knew 

But half as much of drawing as of 
colour, 

They would indeed work miracles 
in art, 

And the woild see what it hath 
never seen. 


VI. 

Palazzo Cesarini. 

ViTTORIA COLONNA seated in an 
arm-Lhair; J ULIA Gonzaga 
standing near her, 

Julia, It giieves me that I find 
you still so weak 

And suffering. 

Vittoria, No, not suffering ; only 
dyings 

Death is the chillness that precedes 
the dawn ; 

We shudder for a moment, then 
awake 

In the broad sunshine of the other 
life. 

I am a shadow, merely, and these 
hands. 

These cheeks, these eyes, these 
tresses that my husband 

Once thought so beautiful, and I 
was proud of 

Because he thought them so, aie 
faded quite, — 

All beauty gone from them. 

Julia, Ah no, not that. 

Palei you are, but not less beau- 
tiful. 

Vittoria, Hand me the mirror. 
I would fain behold 

What change comes o’er our fea- 
tures when we die. 

Thank you. And now sit down 
beside me here. 

How glad I am that you have come 
to-day. 

Above all other days, and at the 
hour 

When most I need you I 
Julia, Do you ever need me ? 

Vittoria, Always, and most of 
all to-day and now. 

Do you remember, Julia, when we 
walked. 

One afternoon, upon the castle ter- 
race 
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At Ischia, on the day before you 
left me ^ 

Julia. Well I remember; but 
It seems to me 

Something unreal, that has never 
been, — 

Something that I have read of in 
a book, 

Or heard of some one else. 

Vittona. Ten years and more 

Have passed since then ; and many 
things have happened 

In those ten years, and many 
friends have died : 

Marco Flaminio, whom we all ad- 
mired 

And loved as our Catullus ; dear 
Valdesso, 

The noble champion of free thought 
and speech ; 

And Cardinal Ippolito, your friend, 
Julia. Oh, do not speak of him ! 
His sudden death 

U’ercomes me now, as it o’ercamc 
me then. 

Let me forget it ; for my memory 

Serves me too often as an un- 
kind friend, 

And I remember things 1 would 
forget, 

While 1 forget the things I would 
remember. 

Vttiona. Forgive me; I will 
speak of him no more. 

'I’he good F ra Bernardino has de- 
paited, 

Has fled from Italy, and crossed 
the Alps, 

Fearing Caiaffa’s wrath, because 
he taught 

That He who made us all without 
our help 

Could also save us without aid of 
ours. 

Renee of Fiance, the J-)uchess ol 
F eriaia, 

That Lily of the Lone, is bowed by 
winds 


That blow from Rome; Olympia 
Morata 

Banished fiom court because of 
this new doctrine. 

Therefore be cautious. Keep your 
secret thought 

Locked in your breast. 

Julia. I will be very prudent. 

But speak no more, I pray; it 
wearies you. 

Vitforia. Yes, I am very weary. 
Read to me. 

Julia. Most willingly. What 
shall I read ? 

Vittoria. Petraica's 

Triumph of Death. The book lies 
on the table ; 

Beside the casket there. Read 
where you find 

The leaf turned down. ’T was there 
I left ofif reading. 

Julia {reads). 

‘Not as a flame that by some force 
is spent, 

But one that of itself consumeth 
quite, 

Departed hence in peace the 
soul content, 

In fashion of a soft and lucent light 

Whose null iment by slow grada- 
tion goes, 

Keeping until the end its lustre 
bright. 

Not pale, but whiter than the sheet 
of snows 

That without wind on some fair 
hill-top lies, 

Her weary body seemed to find 
lepose. 

Like a sweet slumbei in hei Jo\'ely eyes. 

When now the spirit was no 
longer theie, 

Was what is dying called by the 
unwise. 

Js’en Death itself m her fair face 
seemed fair.’ — 

Is it of Laura that he heie is speak- 
ing ?--- 
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She doth not answer, yet is not 
asleep ; 

Her eyes are full of light and fixed 
on something 

Above her m the air. I can see 
naught 

Except the painted angels on the 
ceiling. 

Vittoria ! speak ! What is it ? 
Answer me ! — 

She only smiles, and stretches out 
her hands. 

[ The mirror falls and breaks, 
Vittoria, Not disobedient to the 
heavenly vision ! 

Pescara ! my Pescaia ! {Dies, 
Jtilia, Holy Virgin ! 

Her body sinks together,— she is 
dead ! 

{Kneels^ and hides her face in 
Vittoria’s lap. 


Enter Michael Angelo. 

Julia, Hush ! make no noise. 

Michael A, How is she? 

Julia, N ever better. 

Michael A. Then she is dead ! 

Julia, Alas ! yes, she is 

dead ! 

Even death itself in her fair face 
seems fair. 

Michael A, How wonderful ! The 
light upon her face 

Shines from the windows of another 
world. 

Sain ts only have such faces. H oly 
Angels ! 

Bear her like sainted Catherine to 
her rest ! 

[Kisses Vittoria’s hand. 


PART THIRD. 


I. 

Monologue. 

Macello dd Corvi, A room in 
Michael Angelo’s Mi- 
chael Angelo standmg- before 
a model of St, Peter's, 

Michael A. Belter than thou I 
cannot, Brunelleschi, 

And less than thou I will not ! If 
the thought 

Could, like a windlass, lift the 
ponderous stones, 

And swing them to their places ; if 
a bieath 

Could ])low this rounded dome into 
the ail, 

As if it were a bubble, and these 
statues 

Spring at a signal to their sacicd 
stations, 

As sentinels mount guaid upon a 
wall, 


Then weie my task completed. 
Now, alas ! 

Naught am I but a Saint Sebaldus, 
holding 

Upon his hand the model of a 
church. 

As German artists paint him ; and 
what yeais, 

What weary years, must drag them- 
selves along. 

Ere this be turned to stone ! 
What hindrances 

Must block the way; what idle 
inteiferences 

Of Cardinals and Canons of Saint 
Peter’s, 

Who nothing know of art beyond 
the colour 

Of cloaks and stockings, nor of any 
building 

Save that of their own fortunes ! 
And what then ? 

I must then the shoi tcommg of my 
means 





Piece out by stepping forward, as 
the Spartan 

Was told to add a step to his short 
sword. [A pause. 

And is Fra Bastian dead? Is all 
that light 

Gone out, that sunshine darkened ; 
all that music 

And merriment, that used to make 
our lives 

Less melancholy, swallowed up in 
silence, 

Like madrigals sung in the street 
at night 

J3y passing revellers ? It is strange 
indeed 

That he should die befoie me. ’Tis 
against 

The laws of nature that the young 
should die, 

And the old live ; unless it be that 
some 

Have long been dead who think 
themselves alive, 

Because not buiied. Well, what 
matters it, 

Since now that greater light, that 
was my sun, 

Is set, <ind all is darkness, all is 
darkness ! 

Death’s lightnings strike to right 
and left of me, 

And, like a ruined wall, the world 
aiound me 

Crumbles away, and 1 am left alone. 

1 have no friends, and want none. 
My own thoughts 

Are now my sole companions, — 
thoughts of her, 

That like a benediction from the 
skies 

(k)me to me in my solitude and 
soothe me. 

When men are old, the incessant 
thought ol Death 

Follows them like thcii shadow; 
sits with them 


At every meal ; sleeps with them 
when they sleep ; 

And when they wake already is 
awake, 

And standing by their bedside. 

Then, what folly 
It is m us to make an enemy 
Of this importunate follower, not 
a friend ! 

To me a friend, and not an enemy, 
Has he become since all my friends 
are dead. 


11 . 

ViGN'V i>i Papa Giuliu. 

Pope Julius III, ^caied by the 
Founfaiu of Acqua Vcrginc^ sur- 
rounded by Cardtfials, 

full ICS, Tell me, why is it ye are 
discontent, 

You, Cardinals Salviati and Mar- 
cello, 

With Michael Angelo ? What has 
he clone, 

Or left undone, that ye <ire set 
against him ? 

When one Pope dies, another is soon 
made ; 

And 1 can make a dozen Cardinals, 

But cannot make one Michael An- 
gelo. 

Card. Salviati. Your Holiness, 
we aie not set against him ; 

We but deplore his incapacity. 

Pic IS loo old. 

Julius. You, Cardinal Salviati, 

Arc an old man. Aie you incapa- 
ble ? 

’Tis the old o\ that diaws the 
straightest furiow 
Card. Mai cello. Your Holiness 
remembers he was charged 

With the repairs upon Saint Mary’s 
bridge ; 
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Made cofferdams, and heaped up 
load on load 

Of timber and travertine ; and yet 
for years 

The bridge remained unfinished, 
till we gave it 

To Baccio Bigio. 

Julius. Always Baccio Bigio ! 

Is there no other architect on earth? 

Was it not he that sometime had in 
charge 

The harbour of Ancona ? 

Card. Marcello. Ay, the same. 

Julius. Then let me tell you that 
your Baccio Bigio 

Did greater damage in a single day 

To that fair harbour than the sea 
had done 

Or would do in ten yeais. And 
him you think 

To put in place of Michael An- 
gelo^ 

In building the Basilica of Saint 
J^eter ! 

The ass that thinks himself a stag 
discovers 

His eiror when he comes to leap 
the ditch. 

Ca}d. Mauello. He does not 
build ; he but demolishes 

The labouis of Bramante and San 
Gallo. 

JuliiUi. Only to build more 
grandly, 

Cani. Marcello. But timepasses. 

* Year after year goes by, and yet 
the woik 

I s not completed. Michael Angelo 

Is a great sculptor, but no archi- 
tect. 

Ills plans are faulty. 

Julius. I have seen his model, 

And have approved it. But here 
comes the aitist. 

Beware of him. Jdc may make 
Beisians of you, 

To carry burdens on your backs 
for ever. 


The sa7}ie : Michael Angelo. 

Julius. Come forward, dear 
Maestro ! In these gardens 
All ceremonies of our court are 
banished. 

Sit down beside me here. 

Michael A. [sitting down). How 
graciously 

Your Holiness commiserates old age 
And its infirmities ! 

Julius. Say its privileges. 

Art I lespect. The building of this 
palace 

And laying out these pleasant 
garden walks 

Are my delight, and if 1 ha\ e not 
asked 

Your aid in this, it is that 1 forbear 
To lay new buidens on you at an age 
When you neediest. Here I escape 
from Rome 

To be at peace. The tumult of the 
city 

Scarce reaches here. 

Michael A. How beautiful it is, 
And quiet almost as a hermitage ’ 

Julius. We live as hermits here ; 
and from these heights 
O’erlook all Rome, and see the 
yellow Tiber 

Cleaving in twain the city like a 
sword, 

As far below there as Saint Mary’s 
bridge. 

What think you of that budge ? ^ 

Michael A. I w'ould ad\ isc 
Your Holiness not to cross it, oi 
not often ; 

It is not safe. 

Julius It was repaired of late 

Michael A. Some morning you 
will look for it m \am ; 

It will be gone The current of the 
river 

Is undermining it. 

Julius. But you 1 epaired it. 
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Michael A, I strengthened all its 
piers, and paved its road 
With travertine. He who came 
after me 

Removed the stone, and sold it, 
and filled in 
The space with gravel. 

Jtdius. Cardinal Salviati 

And Cardinal Marcello, do you 
listen ? 

This is your famous Nanni Baccio 
Bigio. 

Michael (aside). There is some 
mystery here. These Cardinals 
Stand ^ lowering at me with un- 
friendly eyes. 

Jidtus. Now let us come to what 
concerns us more 
Than bridge or gardens. Some 
complaints are made 
Concerning the Three Chapels in 
Saint Peter’s ; 

Certain supposed defects or imper- 
fections, 

You doubtless can explain. 

Michael A. This is no longer 
The golden age of art. Men have 
become 

Iconoclasts and critics. They de- 
light not 

In what an artist does, but set them- 
selves 

To censure what they do not com- 
piehend. 

You will not see them bearing a 
Madonna 

Of Cimabue to the church in 
triumph, 

But tearing down the statue of a 
Pope 

To cast it into cannon. Who are 
they 

That bring complaints against me ? 

Julius. Deputies 

Of the commissioners , and they 
complain 

Of insufficient light in the Thicc 
Chapels, 


Michael A. Your Holiness, the 
insufficient light 

Is somewhere else, and not in the 
Three Chapels. 

Who are the deputies that make 
complaint ? 

Jtdius. The Cardinals Salviati 
and Marcello, 

Here present. 

Michael A. (rismg). With per- 
mission, Monsignori, 

What is It ye complain of 

Ca7'd. Marcello. We regret 

You have departed from Bramante’s 
plan, 

And from San Gallo’s, 

Michael A. S in ce the 

ancient time 

No greater architect has lived on 
earth 

Than Lazzari Bramante. His de- 
sign, 

Without confusion, simple, deal, 
well-lighted, 

Merits all praise, and to depart 
from it 

Would be departing from the truth. 
San Gallo, 

Building about with columns, took 
all light 

Out of this plan ; left in the choir 
dark corners 

For infinite ribaldries, and lurking 
places 

For rogues and robbers; so that 
when the church 

Was shut at night, not five and 
twenty men 

Could find them out. It was San 
Gallo, then, 

That left the church in darkness, 
and not 1. 

Card. Marcello. Excuse me; but 
in each of the Three Chapels 

Is but a single window. 

Aluhael A. Monsignoie, 

Pei haps you do not know that in 
the vaulting 
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Above there aie to go three other 
windows. 

Card. Salviati, How should we 
know ? You never told us of it. 

Michael A. I neither am obliged, 
nor will I be, 

To tell your Eminence or any other 

What I intend or ought to do. 
Your office 

Is to provide the means, and see 
that thieves 

Do not lay hands upon them. The 
designs 

Must all be left to me. 

Card, Marcello. Sir architect, 

You do forget yourself, to speak 
thus rudely 

In presence of his Holiness, and to 
us 

Who are his cardinals. 

Michael A. [putting on his hat), 
I do not forget 

I am descended from the Counts 
Conossa, 

Linked with the Imperial line, and 
with Matilda, 

Who gave the Church Saint Peter’s 
Patrimony. 

I, too, am proud to give unto the 
Church 

The labour of these hands, and what 
of life 

Remains to me. My father Buona- 
lotti 

Was Podesth of Chiusi and Caprese. 

I am not used to have men speak to 
me 

As if I were a mason, hired to build 

Agardenwall,andpaidon Saturdays 

So much an hour. 

Card. Salviati (aside). No won- 
der that Pope Clement 

Never sat down in presence of this 
man, 

Lest he should do the same ; and 
always bade him 

Put on his hat, lest he unasked 
should <lo it ! 


Michael A. If any one could die 
of grief and shame, 

I should. This labour was imposed 
upon me ; 

I did not seek it ; and if I assumed 

it, 

’Twas not for love of fame or love 
of gain, 

But for the love of God. Perhaps 
old age 

Deceived me, or self-interest, or 
ambition ; 

I maybe doing harm instead of good. 
Therefore, I pray your Holiness, 
release me ; 

Take off from me the burden of this 
work ; 

Let me go back to Florence. 

Julius, Never, never, 

While I am living. 

Michael A . D oth your Holiness 
Remember what the Holy Sciip- 
tures say 

Of the inevitable time, when those 
Who look out of the windows shall 
be darkened. 

And the almond-tree shall flourish ? 

Julius, That is in 

Ecclesiastes. 

Michael A. And the grasshopper 
Shall be a burden, and desire shall 
fail, 

Because man goeth unto his long 
home. 

Vanity of vanities, saith the 
Preacher ; all 
Is vanity. 

Julius, Ah, were to do a thing 
As easy as to dream of doing it, 

We should notwant for artists. But 
the men 

Who carry out in act their great 
desi^s 

Are few in number ; ay, they may 
be counted 

Upon the fingers of this hand. 

Your place 
Is at Saint Peter’s. 
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Michael A . I have had my dream, 
And cannot cairy out my great con- 
ception, 

And put It into act. 

Julius, Then who can do it ? 
You would but leave it to some 
Baccio Bigio 
To mangle and deface. 

Michael A . Rather than that, 

I will still bear the burden on my 
shoulders 

A little longer. If your Holiness 
Will keep the world in ordei, and 
will leave 

The building of the church to me, 
the work 

Will go on better for it. Holy 
Father, 

If all the labouis that I have en- 
duied. 

And shall endure, advantage not 
my soul, 

I am but losing time. 
fuhus (laying his hamls 07i Mi- 
chael Angelo’s shoulders'). 
You will be gainei 
?>oth for your soul and body. 

Mich ael A, N ot events 

Exasperate me, but the funest con- 
clusions 

I draw from these events ; the sure 
decline 

Of art, and all the meaning of that 
word ; 

All that embellishes and sweetens 
life, 

And lifts It from the level of low 
cares 

Into the purer atniospheie of 
beauty ; 

The faith in the Ideal ; the inspira- 
tion 

That made the canons of the church 
of Seville 

Say, ‘ Let us build, so that all men 
hereafter 

Will say that we were madmen.’ 
Holy Father, 


I beg permission to retire from 
heie. 

Julius, Go ; and my benediction 
be upon you. 

[Michael Angelo out 

My Caidinals, this Michael Angelo 

Must not be dealt with as a common 
mason. 

He comes of noble blood, and for 
his crest 

Bears two bulls’ horns ; and he has 
given us pi oof 

That he can toss with them. F i om 
this day forth 

Unto the end of time, let no man 
utter 

The name of Baccio Bigio in my 
presence. 

All great achievements are the 
natuial fruits 

Of a great character. As trees bear 
not 

Their fruits of the same size and 
quality, 

But each one in its kind with equal 
ease, 

So are gieat deeds as natural to 
gieat men 

As mean things are to small ones. 
By his work 

We know the master. Let us not 
perplex him. 


III. 

Bindo Altoviti. 

A sh'eet iu Rome, BiNDO Alto- 
viti, standing at the door of his 
house, Michael Angelo, 

77lg^, 

Bindo, Good-morning, Messei 
Michael Angelo ! 

Michael A, Goodmoining, Mes- 
ser Bindo Altoviti ! 

Bindo, What brings you foil h so 
early ? 
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Michael A, The same reason 

That keeps you standing sentinel at 
your door, — 

The air of this delicious summer 
moinmg. 

What news have you from Florence ? 

Bindo, N othing new ; 

The same old tale of violence and 
wrong. 

Since the disastrous day at Monte 
Murlo, 

When in procession, through San 
Gallo’s gate, 

Bareheaded, clothed in rags, on 
sorry steeds, 

Philippo Strozzi and the good 
Valon 

Weie led as prisoners down the 
stieets of Florence, 

Amid the shouts of an ungiateful j 
people, 

Hope IS no more, and liberty no 
moie. 

Duke Cosimo, the tyiant, reigns 
supreme. 

Miihael A. Florence is dead: 
her houses are but tombs ; 

Silence and solitude aie in her 
streets. 

Bmdo. Ah yes; and often I lepeat 
the words 

You wrote upon your statue of the 
Night, 

Theie m the Sacristy of San Loienzo: 

^ Ctrateful to me is sleep ; to be of 
stone 

Moie giateful, while the wrong and 
shame endure ; 

To see not, feel not, is a benediction; 

Theiefore awake me not ; oh, speak 
in whispers.’ 

Michael A. Ah, Messer Bindo, 
the calamities, 

The fallen fortunes, and the desola- 
tion 

Of Floience are to me a tragedy 

Deeper than words, and daiker than 
despan. 


I, who have worshipped freedom 
from my ciadle. 

Have loved her with the passion of 
a lovei, 

And clothed hei with all lovely at- 
tributes 

That the imagination can conceive, 

Or the heart conjure up, now see 
her dead, 

And trodden in the dust beneath 
the feet 

Of an adventurer ! It is a giief 

Too great for me to bear m my 
old age. 

Btndo. I say no news from 
Florence : I am wiong, 

For Benvenuto writes that he is 
coming 

To be my guest in Rome. 

Michael A. Those aie 

good tidings. 

He hath been many years away 
from us. 

Bmdo, Pray you, come in, 
Michael. A. I have 

not time to stay, 

And yet I will. I sec from here 
your house 

Is filled with works of ait. That 
bust in bronze 

Is of yourself. Tell me, who is the 
master 

That works in such an admirable 
way, 

And with such power and feeling ^ 
Bmdo. Benvenuto 

Michael A. Ah ? Benvenuto ? 
’Tis a masterpiece ! 

It pleases me as much, and even 
moie, 

Than the antiques about it ; and 
yet they 

Are of the best one sees. But you 
have placed it 

By far too high. The light comes 
from below, 

And injLiies the expression. Were 
these windows 
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Above and not beneath it, then in- 
deed 

It would maintain its own among 
these works 

Of the old masters, noble as they 
are. 

I will go in and study it more 
closely 

I always prophesied that Benvenuto, 

With all his follies and fantastic 
ways, 

Would show his genius in some 
work of art 

That would amaze the world, and 
be a challenge 

Unto all other artists of his time. 

[ They go m. 

IV. 

In the Coliseum, 

Michael Angelo and Tomaso 
DE’ Cavalieri. 

Cavalieri. What have you here 
alone, Messer Michele ? 

Michael A, I come to learn. 

Cavalieri, You are 

already master, 

And teach all other men. 

Michael A, Nay, I know 

nothing ; 

Not even my own ignorance, as 
some 

Philosopher hath said. I am a 
schoolboy 

Who hath not learned his lesson, 
and who stands 

Ashamed and silent in the awful 
presence 

Of the great master of antiquity 

Who built these walls cyclopean. 

Cavalieri, Gaudentius 

His name was, I remember. His 
reward 

Was to be thrown alive to the wild 
beasts 

Here where we now are standing. 


Michael A, Idle tales. 

Cavalieri, But you are greatei 
than Gaudentius was, 

And your woik nobler. 

Michael A, Silence, I beseech 
you. 

Cavalieri, Tradition says that 
fifteen thousand men 

Were toiling for ten years inces- 
santly 

Upon this amphitheatre. 

Michael A, Behold 

How wonderful it is ! The queen 
of flowers. 

The marble rose of Rome 1 Its 
petals torn 

By wind and rain of thrice five 
hundred years ; 

Its mossy sheath half rent away, 
and sold 

To ornament our palaces and 
churches, 

Or to be trodden under feet of man 

Upon the Tiber’s bank; yet what 
remains 

Still opening its fair bosom to the 
sun, 

And to the constellations that at 
night 

Hang poised above it like a swarm 
of bees. 

Cavalieri, The rose of Rome, 
but not of Paradise ; 

Not the white rose our Tuscan poet 
saw, 

-With saints for petals. When this 
rose was perfect, 

Its hundred thousand petals were 
not saints, 

But senators in their Thessalian 
caps, 

And all the roaring populace of 
Rome ; 

And even an Empress and the 
Vestal Virgins, 

Who came to see the gladiators die, 

Could not give sweetness to a rose 
like this. 
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Michael A, I spake not of its 
uses, but its beauty. 

Cav alien. The sand beneath 
our feet is satmate 
With blood of martyrs ; and these 
rifted stones 

Are awful witnesses against a people 
Whose pleasure was the pam of 
dying men. 

Michael A. Tomaso Cavalieri,on 
my word, 

You should have been a preacher, 

^ not a painter ! 

Think you that I approve such 
cruelties, 

Because I marvel at the architects 
Who built these walls, and curved 
these noble arches ^ 

Oh, I am put to shame^ when I 
consider 

How mean our work is, when com- 
pared with theirs 1 
Look at these walls about us and 
above us ! 

They have been shaken by earth- 
quakes, have been made 
A fortress, and been battered by 
long sieges ; 

The iron clamps, that held the 
stones together, 

Have been wrenched from them ; 

but they stand erect 
And firm, as if they had been hewn 
and hollowed 

Out of the solid rock, and were a 
part 

Of the foundations of the world 
Itself. 

Cavalieri. Your work, I say 
again, is nobler work, 

In so far as its end and aim are 
nobler ; 

And this is but a rum, like the rest. 
Its vaulted passages aie made the 
caverns 

Of robbers, and are haunted by the 
ghosts 

Of murdered men. 


Michael A. A thousand wild 
floweis bloom 

From eveiy chink, and the biicls 
build their nests 

Among the mined arches, and 
suggest 

New thoughts of beauty to the 
architect. 

Now let us climb the broken staus 
that lead 

Into the corridors above, and study 
The marvel and the mystery of that 
art 

In which I am a pupil, not a mastei. 
All things must have an end ; the 
world Itself 

Must have an end, as in a dream 
I saw it. 

There came a great hand out of 
heaven, and touched 
The earth, and stopped it in its 
course. The seas 
Leaped, a vast cataract, into the 
abyss ; 

The forests and the fields slid off, 
and floated 

Like wooded islands in the air. 
The dead 

Were hurled forth fiom then 
sepulchres ; the living 
Were mingled with them, and them- 
selves were dead,— 

All being dead; and the fair, 
shining cities 

Dropped out like Je^^els fiom a 
broken crown. 

Naught but the core of the great 
globe remained, 

A skeleton of stone. And over it 
The wiack of matter drifted like 
a cloud, 

And then recoiled upon itself, and fell 
Back on the empty world, that with 
the weight 

Reeled, staggered, righted, and 
then headlong plunged 
Into the darkness, as a ship, when 
struck 
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By a great sea, throws off the waves 
at first 

On either side, then settles and 
goes down 

Into the dark abyss, with her dead 
crew. 

Cavaheri, But the earth does 
not move. 

Michael A. Who knows ? 

who knows ? 

There are great truths that pitch 
their shining tents 

Outside our walls, and though but 
dimly seen 

In the gray dawn, they will be 
manifest 

When the light widens into perfect 
day. 

Acertam man, Copernicus byname, 

Sometime professor here m Rome, 
has whispered 

It is the earth, and not the sun, 
that moves. 

What I beheld was only in a dream. 

Yet dreams sometimes anticipate 
events, 

Being unsubstantial images of 
things 

As yet unseen. 

V. 

Benvenuto Again. 

Macello de^ CoT^i, Michael 
Angelo, Benvenuto Cellini. 

Michael A. So, Benvenuto, you 
return once more 

To the Eternal City. ’Tis the 
centre 

To which all gravitates. One finds 
no rest 

Elsewhere than here. There may 
be other cities 

That please us for a while, but 
Rome alone 

Completely satisfies. It becomes 
to all 


A second native land by piedi' 
lection, 

And not by accident of birth alone. 

Benvenuto, I am but just arrived, 
and am now lodging 

With Bindo Altoviti. I have been 

To kiss the feet of our most Holy 
Father, 

And now am come in haste to kiss 
the hands 

Of my miraculous Master. 

Michael A . And to find him 

Grown very old. 

Benvenuto. You know that 
precious stones 

Never grow old. 

Michael A. Half sunk beneath 
the horizon, 

And yet not gone. Twelve years 
are a long while. 

Tell me of France. 

Benvenuto. It were too long 
a tale 

To tell you all. Suffice in brief 
to say 

The King received me well, and 
loved me well ; 

Gave me the annual pension that 
before me 

Our Leonardo had, nor more nor 
less. 

And for my residence the Tour de 
Nesle, 

Upon the river-side. 

Michael A. A princely lodging. 

Be7tvenuto. What in return 1 did 
now matters not. 

For there are other things, of 
greater moment, 

I wish to speak of. First of all, 
the letter 

You wrote me, not long since, 
about my bust 

Of Bindo Altoviti, here in Rome. 
You said, 

^ My Benvenuto, I for many years 

Have known you as the greatest 
of all goldsmiths, 
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And now I know you as no less a 
sculptor.’ 

Ah, generous Master 1 How shall 
1 e’er thank you 
For such kind language? 

Michael A. By believing it. 
I saw the bust at Messer Bindo’s 
house, 

And thought it worthy of the 
ancient masters. 

And said so. That is all. 

Benvenuto* It is too much ; 

And I should stand abashed here 
in your presence, 

Had I done nothing worthier of 
your praise 
Than Bindo’s bust. 

Michael A* What have you 

done that *s better ? 

Benvenuto* When 1 left Rome 
for Paris, you remember 
I promised you that if I went a 
goldsmith 

I would return a sculptoi. 1 have 
kept 

The promise T then made. 

Michael A. Hear Benvenuto, 
I recognized the latent genius in you, 
But feared your vices. 

Benvenuto, I have turned 

them all 

To virtues. My impatient, way- 
ward nature, 

That made me quick m quarrel, 
now has served me 
Where meekness could not, and 
where patience could not, 

As you shall hear now. I have 
cast in bronze 

A statue of Perseus, holding thus 
aloft 

In his left hand the head of the 
Medusa, 

And in his right the sword that 
severed it ; 

His right foot planted on the lifeless 
corse ; 

His fare superb and pitiful, with eyes 


Down-looking on the victim of his 
vengeance. 

Michael A* I see it as it should be. 
Benvenuto* As it will be 

When it is placed upon the Ducal 
Square, 

Half-way between your David and 
the Judith 
Of Donatello- 

MichaelA* Rival of them both 1 
Benvenuto. But ah, what infinite 
trouble have I had 
With Bandinello, and that stupid 
beast, 

The major-domo of Duke Cosimo, 
Francesco Ricci, and their wretched 
a|jent 

Gorini, who came crawling round 
about me 

Like a black spider, with his 
whining voire 

That sounded like the buzz of a 
mosquito ! 

Oh, I have wept in utter desperation, 
And wished a thousand times 1 ha<i 
not left 

My Tour de Nesle, nor e’er re- 
turned to Florence, 

Or thought of l^er.seus. W'hat 
malignant falsehoods 
Thej^ told the Grand Duke, 1o 
impede my work, 

And make me des})erate I 
Michael A, The nimble lie 
Is like the second-hand upon a 
dork ; 

W’'e sec it fly ; while the hour-lmnd 
of truth 

Seems to stand still, and yet it 
moves unseen, 

And wins at last, for the clock will 
not strike 

Till it has reached the goal 
Benvenuto, My obstinacy 

Stood me in stead, and helped me 
to o’eicome 

Thehindranres that envy and ill-will 
Ihit in my way. 
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Mil hael A . When anyth! ng 

is done 

People see not the patient doing of it, 
Nor think how great would be the 
loss to man 

If it had not been done. As in 
a building 

Stone rests on stone, and wanting 
the foundation 

All would be wanting, so in human 
life 

Each action rests on the foregone 
event, 

That made it possible, but is for- 
gotten 

And buried in the earth. 

Benvenuto, Even Bandinello, 
Who never yet spake well of any- | 
thing, j 

Speaks well of this ; and yet he told i 
the Duke 1 

That, though I cast small figures 
well enough, 

I never could cast this. 

Michael A. But you have 

done it, 

And proved Ser Bandinello a false 
prophet. 

That is the wi.sest way. 

Benvenuto, And ah, that 

casting ! 

What a wild scene it was, as late at 
night, 

A night of wind and rain, we heaped 
the furnace 

With pine of Serristori, till the 
flames 

Caught in the rafteis ovei us, and i 
threatened 

To send the burning roof upon our j 
heads ; , 

And from the garden side the wind ; 

and ruin 1 

Poured in upon us, and half quenched i 
our fires. 

I was besidemyselfwith desperation, i 
A shudder came upon me, then a ! 
fever ; I 


cEngefo. 

[ thought that I was flying, and 
was forced 

To leave the woikshop, and to 
throw myself 

Upon my bed, as one who has no 
hope. 

And as 1 lay there, a deformed old 
man 

Appeared before me, and with dis- 
mal voice, 

Like one who doth exhort a criminal 

Led forth to death, exclaimed, 
‘ Poor Benvenuto, 

Thy work is spoiled ! There is no 
remedy ! ’ 

Then, with a cry so loud it might 
have leached 

The heaven of fire, I bounded to 
my feet, 

And rushed back to my workmen. 
They all stood 

Bewildered and desponding ; and 
I looked 

Into the furnace, and beheld the 
mass 

Malf molten only, and in my despair 

I fed the fiie with oak, whose ter- 
rible heat 

Soon made the sluggish metal shine 
and sparkle. 

Then followed a bright flash, and 
an explosion, 

As if a thunderbolt had fallen 
among us. 

''i'he covering of the furnace had 
been lont 

Asunder, and the bronze was flowing 
over ; 

So that I straightway opened all 
the sluices 

To fill the mould. The metal ran 
like lava, 

Sluggish and heavy ; and I sent my 
workmen 

To ransack the whole house, and 
bring together 

My pewter plates and pans, two 
hundred of them. 
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And cast them one by one into the 
furnace 

To liquefy the mass, and in a mo- 
ment 

The mould was filled ! I fell upon 
my knees 

And thanked the Lord ; and then 
we ate and drank 

And went to bed, all hearty and 
contented. 

It was two hours before the break 
of day. 

My fever was quite gone. 

Michael A* A strange adventure, 
That could have happened to no 
man alive 

But you, my Benvenuto. 

Benvenuto, As my workmen said 
To major-domo Ricci afterward, 
When he inquired of them : ^ ’Twas 
not a man, 

But an express great devil.’ 

Michael A, And the statue ‘i 

Be7ivenuio, Perfect in every 
part, save the right foot 
Of Perseus, as I had foretold the 
Duke. 

There was just bronze enough to 
fill the mould ; 

Not a drop over, not a drop too 
little. 

I looked upon it as a miracle 
Wrought by the hand of God. 

Michael A. And now I see 
How you have turned your vices 
into virtues. 

Benvenuto. But wherefore do I 
prate of this ? I (.ame 
To speak of other things. Duke 
Cosimo 

Through me invites you to return 
to Florence, 

And offers you great honours, even 
to make you 

One of the Forty-Eight, his Sena- 
tors. 

Michael A, His Senators! That 
is enough. Since Florence 


Was changed by Clement Seventh 
from a Republic 

Into a Dukedom, I no longer wish 

To be a Florentine. That dzeam 
is ended. 

The Grand Duke Cosimo now 
reigns supreme ; 

All liberty is dead. Ah, woe is me ! 

I hoped to see my country rise to 
heights 

Of happiness and freedom yet un- 
reached 

By other nations, but the climbing 
wave 

Pauses, lets go its hold, and slides 
again 

Back to the common level, with a 
hoarse 

Death rattle in its throat. I am 
too old 

To hope for better clays. I will 
stay here 

And die in Rome. The \ cry weeds, 
that grow 

Among the broken fragments of her 
rums, 

Are sweeter to me than the garden 
floweib 

Of other cities; and the desolate 
ring 

Of the Campagna lound about her 
walls 

Fairer than all the villas that en- 
circle 

The towns of Tuscany. 

Benvenuto. But your old fi lends ! 

Michael A, All dead by violence. 
Baccio Valori 

Has been beheaded; Guicciardini 
poisoned ; 

Philippo Stzozzi stningled in his 
prison. 

Is Florence then a place for honest 
men 

To flourish in ? What is there to 
prevent 

My sharing the same fate ? 

Beiivcnuio, Why, this: if ail 
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Your friends are dead, so are your 
enemies. 

Michael Is Aietino dead ? 

Benvenuto. He lives m Venice, 
And not in Florence. 

Michael A. ’Tis the same 

to me. 

This wretched mountebank, whom 
flatterers 

Call the Divine, as if to make the 
word 

Unpleasant in the mouths of those 
who speak it 

And in the ears of those who hear 
It, sends me 

A letter written for the public eye, 
And with such subtle and infernal 
malice, 

I wonder at his wickedness. ’Tis he 
Is the express great devil, and not 
you. 

Some years ago he told me how to 
paint 

The scenes of the Last J udgment. 

Be7ivenuto, I remember. 

Michixel A. Weil, now he writes 
to me that, as a Christian, 

He is ashamed of the unbounded 
freedom 

With which I represent it 

Benvenuto. Hypocrite I 

Michael A. He says I showman- 
kind that I am wanting 
In piety and religion, in proportion 
As I profess perfection m my art. 
Profess perfection ? Why, ’tis only 
men 

Like Bugiardmi who are satisfied 
With what they do. I never am con- 
tent, 

But always see the labours of my 
hand 

Fall short of my conception. 

Benvenuto. I peiccivc 

The malice of this creature. He 
would taint you 

With heresy, and in a time like this ! 
’Tis infamous \ 


Michael A. I represent the 

angels 

Without their heavenly glory, and 
the saints 

Without a trace of earthly modesty. 

Be7ivenuio. Incredible audacity ! 

Michael A. The heathen 

Veiled their Diana with some dra- 
pery, 

And when they represented Venus 
naked 

They made her by her modest 
attitude, 

Appear half clothed. But I, who 
am a Christian, 

Do so subordinate belief to art 
That I have made the very violation 
Of modesty in martyrs and m vir- 
gins 

A spectacle at which all men would 
gaze 

With half-averted eyes even m a 
brothel. 

Boivenuto. He is at home there, 
and he ought to know 
What men avert their eyes from 
in such places : 

From the Last Judgment chiefly, 
I imagine. 

Michael A. But divine Provi- 
dence will never leave 
The boldness of my marvellous 
work unpunished ; 

And the more marvellous it is, the 
more 

’Tis sure to prove the ruin of my 
fame I 

And finally, if in this composition 
I had pursued the instructions that 
he gave me 

Concerning heaven and hell and 
paradise, 

In that same letter, known to all 
the world, 

Nature would not be forced, as she 
is now, 

To feel ashamed that she invested 
me 
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With such great talent; that I | Only >our presence in the city ot 
stand myself i Florence, 

A very idol in the world of art. , With such advice upon his work in 
He taunts me also with the iVlauso- 1 hand 

leum j As he may ask, and you may choose 

Of Julius, still unfinished, for the i to give. 

reason i Michael A. You have my aii- 

That men persuaded the mane old j swer. Nothing he can offer 
man | Shall tempt me to leave Rome. 

It was of evil augury to build My work is here, 

His tomb while he was living ; and And only here, the building of Saint 
he speaks Peter’s. 

Of heaps of gold this Pope be- What other things I hitherto have 
queathed to me, done 

And calls it robbery that is what I Have fallen from me, are no longer 
he says. 1 mine ; 

What prompted such a letter ? 1 have passed on beyond them, and 

Benvenuto, Vanity. have left them 

Pie IS a clever writei, and he As milestones on the way. What 
likes lies before me. 

To diaw his pen, and fiouiish it in That is still mine, and while it is 
the face unfinished 

Of eveiy honest man, as swordsmen No one shall draw me fiom it, or 
do ^ persuade me, 

Their rapiers on occasion, but to By promises of ease, or w’ealth, oi 
show honour, 

How skilfully they do It. Had you Till I behold the finished dome 
followed uprise 

The advice he gave, or even Complete, as now 1 see it in my 
thanked him for it, thought. 

You would have seen anothei style Benvenuto. And will you ])aint 
of fence. no more ? 

Tis but lus wounded vanity, and MiJiael A. No more. 

the wish ^ ^ ^ ^ Benvenuto. ’Tis well. 

To see his name in piint. So give Sculpture is more divine, and more 
It not hke Nature, 

A moment’s thought ; it soon will That fashions all her works in high 
be forgotten, . relief, 

Michael A. I will not think of And that is sculpture. This vast 
it, but let it pass ball, the ICarth, 

P'or a rude speech thrown at me in Was moulded out of clay, and baked 
the street, in fire ; 

As boys threw stones at Dante. Men, women, and all animals that 
Benvenuto. And what answer breathe 

Shall 1 take back to Grand Duke Are statues, and not paintings. 

Cosimo ? JCvcu the plants, 

He docs not ask your labour or The fiowers, the fruits, the glasses, 
your service ; were first sculptured, 
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And coloured later. Painting is a lie, 

A shadow merely. 

Michael A, Truly, as you say, 

Sculpture is more than painting. 
It is greater 

To raise the dead to life than to 
create 

Phantoms that seem to live. The 
most majestic 

C.)f the three sister arts is that which 
builds ; 

The eldest of them all, to whom the 
others 

Aie but the handmaids and the 
SCI vitors. 

Being but imitation, not creation. 

Hencefoith I dedicate myself to her. 

Benvenulo, And no more from 
the marble hew those forms 

That fill us all with wonder ? 

Michael A. Many statues 

Will there be room for in my 
work. Their station 

Already is assigned them m my 
mind. 

Hut thing b move slowly. Thci e are 
hindrances, 

Want of material, want of means, 
<lelays 

And interruptions, endless inter- 
ference 

Of Cardinal Commissioners, and 
disputes 

And jealousies of artists, that annoy 
me. 

But 1 will persevere until the woik 

Is wholly finished, or till I sink 
down 

Surprised by death, that unexpected 
guest, 

Who waits for no man’s leisure, 
but steps in, 

Unasked and unannounced, to put 
a stop 

To all our occupations and designs. 

And ihcMi perhaps I may go back 
to Floicncc; 

This is my answer to Duke Cosimo. 


VI. 

Urbino’s Fortune. 

Michael Angelo’s Studio, Mi- 
chael Angelo and Urbino. 

Michael A. ( pausing in hh 
wor/c), Urbino, thou and I 
aie both old men. 

My strength begins to fail me. 
Urbino. h^ccelleiua, 

That is impossible. Do I not see 
>ou 

Attack the marble blocks wuth the 
same fuiy 

As twenty years ago ? 

Michael A. ’Tis an old habit 

I must have learned it early liom 
my^ nurse 

At Setignano, the stone-mason’s 
wife : 

For the first sounds I heard were of 
the chisel 

Chipping away the stone. 

Urbino. At cveiy stroke 

You strike fire with your chisel 
Michael A. Ay, because 

The marble is too hard. 

Urbino. ^ It is a block 

That Topolino sent you from Car- 
rara. 

I le is a judge of marble. 

Michael A. I remember. 

With it he sent me something of 
his making, ^ 

A Mercury, with long body and 
^ short legs, 

As if by any possibility 

A messenger of the gods could have 
short legs. 

It was no more like Mercia y than 
you are, 

But rather like those little plaster 
ligures 

That peddlers hawk about the 
tillages 

As images of saints. I kit luckily 
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For Topolino, there are many 
people 

Who see no difference between 
what IS best 

And what is only good, or not even 
good ; 

So that poor artists stand m their 
esteem 

On the same level with the best, 
or higher. 

Urbmo. H ow E ccellenza laughed ! 

Michael A. Poor Topolino ! 

All men are not born artists, nor 
will labour 

E’er make them artists. 

UrbtHO, No, nomoie 

Than Emperors, or Popes, or Car- 
dinals. 

One must be chosen foi it. I have 
been 

Your colour-gimder si\ and twenty j 
years, ^ i 

And am not yot an artist. j 

MuhaelA, Some have eyes I 

That see not ; but in every block 
of marble 

I see a statue, - sec it as distinctly 
As if it stood before me shaped and 
perfect 

I n attitude and action. 1 have only 
To hew away the stone walls that 
imprison 

The lovely apparition, and reveal it 
To other eyes as mine already 
sec it. 

But 1 grow old and weak. What 
wilt thou do 

When 1 am dead, Urbmo? 

Urbino* Eccellenza, 

I must then serve another master. 

Michael A. Never! 

iiitter is servitude at best. Already 
So many years hast thou been 
serving me ; 

But rather as a friend than as a 
servant. 

We have grown old together. 
Dost thou think 


So meanly of this Michael Angelo 
As to imagine he would let thee 
serve, 

When he is free from service 
Take this purse, 

Two thousand crowns in gold. 

Urbino. Two 

thousand crowns ! 

Michael A. Ay, it will make thee 
rich. Thou shall not die 
A beggar in a hospital. 

Urbino. Oli, Master! 

Michael A. 1 cannot have them 
with me on the jcairney 
j That I am undertaking. The last 
1 garment 

I That men will make for me will 
have no pockets. 

Urbino the hand of 

Michali. A.NtJLLuj. My 
geneious master ! 

MlthaelA. Hush ! 

Urbino. My Provident o ! 

Michael A. Not a woid moie. 
(Jo now to bed, old man. 

'i'hou hast served Michael Angelti. 
Remember, 

Henceforward thou shall serve no 
other master. 


VII. 

Till*: Oars ok Montl J.uca. 

Micharl ANtihLo, alone in /he 
woods. 

Michael A. How still it is among 
these ancient oaks ! 

Surges and undulations of the air 

Uplift the leafy boughs, and let 
them fall 

With scarce a sound. Such sylvan 
quietudes 

Become old age. These huge cen- 
tennial oaks, 

That may have heard in infancy 
the trumpets 
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Of Barbarossa’s ca\aliy, deride 

Jvlan’s brief existence, that with all 
his strength 

He cannot stretch beyond the 
hundredth year. 

This little acorn, turbaned like 
the Turk, 

Which with my foot 1 spurn, may 
be an oak 

Hereafter, feeding" with its bitter 
mast 

The fieice wild boai, and tossing 
in its arms 

The cradled nests of birds, when all 
the men 

That now inhabit this vast univei se, 

They and their children, and their 
children’s children, 

Shall be but dust and mould, and 
nothing more. 

Through openings in the trees I sec 
below me 

The valley of Clitumnus, with its 
farms 

And snow-white oxen grazing m 
the shade 

Of the tall popkus on the river’s 
brink. 

(J Nature, gentle mother, tender 
nurse I 

I, who have never loved thee as I 
ought, 

fkit wasted all my years nmnured 
in cities, 

And breathed the stifling atmo- 
sphere of streets, 

Now come to thee for refuge. 
Here is peace. 

Yonder I see the little hermitages 

Dotting the mountain side with 
points of light. 

And here St. Julian’s convent, like 
a nest 

Of curlews, clingingto some windy 
cliff. 

Beyond the broad, illimilable plain 

Down sinks the sun, red as Apollo’s 
(pioit, 
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That, by the envious Zephyr blown 
aside. 

Struck Hyacinthus dead, and 
stained the earth 

With his young blood, that blos- 
somed into flowei's. 

And now, instead of these fair deities, 

Dread demons haunt the earth ; 
hermits inhabit 

The leafy homes of sylvan Hama- 
dryads ; 

And jovial friars, rotund and rubi- 
cund, 

Replace the old Silenuswith his ass. 

Here underneath these venerable 
oaks, 

Wrinkled and browm and gnarled 
like them with age, 

A brother of the monastery sits, 

Lost in his meditations. What 
may be 

The questions that perplex, the 
hopes that cheer him ? 

Good-evening, holy father. 

Monk, (^od be with you. 

Michael A, Pardon a strangei if 
he interrupt 

Your meditations. 

Monk, It was but a dg?am, 

The old, old dream, that never will 
come true ; 

The dream that all my litc 1 have 
been dreaming. 

And yet is still a dream, 

MkhaclA, All men have dreams. 

I have had mine ; but none of them 
came true ; 

They were but vanity. Sometimes 
I think 

The happiness of man lies in pur- 
suing, 

Notin possessing; for the things 
possessed 

Lose half their value. Tell me of 
your dream. 

Monk, 'i'he yearning of my heart, 
ipy sole desire, 
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That like the sheaf of Joseph 
stands upright, 

While all the others bend and bow 
to it; 

The passion that torments me, and 
that breathes 

New meaning into the dead forms 
of prayer, 

Is that with mortal eyes 1 may 
behold 

The Eternal City. 

Michael A, Rome ? 

Monk, There is but one ; 

The rest are merely names. I 
think of it 

As the Celestial City, paved with 
gold, 

And sentinelled with angels. 

Michael A. Would it were. 

I have just fled from it. It is 
beleagured 

By Spanish troops, led by the Duke 
of Alva. 

Monk, But still for me kis the 
Celestial City, 

And I would see it once before 
I die. 

Michael A, Each one must bear 
his cross. 

Monk, Were it a cross 

That had been laid upon me, I 
could bear it, 

Or fall with it. It is a crucifuK ; 

I am nailed hand and foot, and 
I am dying ! 

Mithacl A, What would you see 
in Rome ? 

A/onk, His Holiness. 

Michael A. Him that was once 
the Cardinal Carafla? 

You would but see a man of four- 
score years. 

With sunken eyes, burning like 
carbuncles. 

Who sits at table with his friends 
for hours. 

Cm sing the Spaniards as a lace of 
Jews 


And miscreant Moors. And with 
what soldiery 

Think you he now defends the 
Eternal City.^ 

Monk, With legions of bright 
angels. 

Michael A. So he calls them ; 

And yet in fact these bright angelic 
legions 

Are only German Lutherans. 

Monk {( ro sUng himself ), Heaven 
protect us ! 

Michael A, What further would 
you see t 

Monk, The Cardinals, 

Going in their gilt coaches to High 
Mass. 

ATichael A, Men do not go to 
Paradjse in coaches. 

Monk, The catacombs, the con- 
vents, and the churches ; 

The ceremonies of the Holy Week 

In all their pomp, or, at the 
Epiphany, 

The Feast of the Santissima 
Bambino 

At Ara Coeli. But 1 shall not see 
them. 

Michael A, These pompous 
ceremonies of the Church 

Are but an empty show to him who 
knows 

The actors in them. Stay here in 
your convent, 

For he who goes to Rome may see 
too much. 

What would you further "t 

Monk, I would sec 

the painting 

Of the Last Judgment in the Sistinc 
Chapel. 

Michael A, The smoke of incense 
and of altar candles 

Has blackened it already. 

. Monk, Woe is me ! 

Then I would hear Allegri’s Mi- 
serere, 

Sung by the Papal choir. 
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Michael A. A dismal dirge ! 

I am an old, old man, and I have 
lived 

In Rome for thirty years and more, 
and know 

The jarring of the wheels of that 
great world, 

Its jealousies, its discords, and its 
strife. 

Therefore I say to you, remain 
content 

Here in yom convent, here among 
your woods, 

Where only there is peace. Go 
not to Rome. 

There was of old a monk of Wit- 
tenberg 

Who went to Rome; you may 
have heard of him ; 

His name was Luther; and you 
know what followed. 

\Thc Lonvetit bell rings. 

Monk (r/sini>). It is the convent 
bell ; it rings for vespers. 

Let us go in ; wc both will pi ay for 
peace. 

VIIL 

Thk Ukai> Christ. 

Michaki. Angklo’s .siudio. "Mi- 

CHAKL ANGEL(% 7tnl/i a IJghl, 

7Vorking upon the Dead Christ. 

Midnight 

Michael A, O Death, why is it 
I cannot portray 

Thy form and featuies ? I >o I stand 
too near thee ? 

Or dost thou hold my hand, and 
draw me back, 

As being thy disciple, not thy 
master ? 

Let him who knows not what old 
age is like 

Have patience till it comes, and he 
will know. 


I once had skill to fashion Life and 
Death 

And Sleep, which is the counterfeit 
of Death ; 

And I remember what Giovanni 
Strozzi 

Wrote underneath my statue of the 
Night 

In San Lorenzo, ah, so long ago ! 

Grateful to me is sleep’. More 
grateful now 

Than it w as then ; for all my friends 
are dead ; 

And she is dead, the noblest of 
them all. 

1 saw her face, when the great 
sculptor Death, 

Whom men should call Divine, had 
at a blow 

Stricken her into marble; and 1 
kissed 

Her cold white hand. What was 
it held me back 

From kissing her fair forehead, and 
those lips, 

Those dead, dumb lips? Grateful 
to me is bleep I 

An/er GlORGlO VaSAKI. 

Cnorgio, ( lood-evening, or good- 
morning, for I know not 

Which of the two it is. 

Michael A, 1 1 ow came you in ? 

Giorgio. Why, by the door, as 
all men do. 

Michael A. Ascanio 

Must have forgotten to bolt it. 

Giorgio. ^ Probably. 

Am I a spirit, or so like a spirit, 

That I could slip through bolted 
door or window ? 

As I was passing down the street, 
I saw 

A glimmer of light, and heard the 
well-known chink 

Of chisel upon marble, bo I en- 
tered, 







To see what keeps you from your 
bed so late. 

Michael A, {coining forward 
wtth the lamf). You have 
been revelling with your boon 
companions, 

Giorgio Vasari, and you come to me 
At an untimely hour. 

Gtorgio, The Pope hath sent me. 
His Holiness desires to see again 
The drawing you once showed him 
of the dome 
Of the Basilica. 

Michael A, We will look for it. 

Gioigzo. What is the marble 
group that glimmers there 
Behind you ? 

Michael A. Nothing, and yet 
everything, — 

As one may take it. It is my own 
tomb, 

That 1 am building. 

Giorgio. Do not hide it 

from me. 


By our long friendship and the love 
I bear you, 

Refuse me not ! 

Michael A. {letting fall the 
lainf). Life hath become 
to me 

An empty theatre, — its lights extin- 
guished. 

The music silent, and the actors 
gone; 

And I alone sit musing on the 
scenes 

That once have been. I am so old 
that Death 

Oft plucks me by the cloak, to come 
with him ; 

And some day, like this lamp, shall 
I fall down. 

And my last spark of life will be 
extinguished. 

Ah me ! ah me 1 what darkness of 
despair ! 

So near to death, and yet so far 
from God 1 
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CURFEW. 


Solemnly, mournfully, 
Dealing its dole, 

The Curfew Sell 
Is beginning to toll. 

Cover the einbeis, 

And put out the light ; 

Toil comes with the morning, 
And rest with the night. 

Dark grow the window.s, 

And quenclied is the fire ; 

Sound fades into silence,* - 
All footsteps retiie. 

No voice in the chambers, 

No sound m the hall ' 

Sleep and oblivion 
Reign over all ! 

IL 

The book is completed, 

And closed, like the day ; 

And the hand that has written 
Lays it away. 

Dim grow its fancies, 
Forgotten they lie ; 

Like coals in the ashes, 

They darken and die. 


Song sinks into silence, 

The story is told, 

'fhe windows are darkened, 
The hearthstone is ('t)ld. 

Darker and darker 
I’he black shadows fall ; 
Sleep and oblivion 
Reign over all ! 


. THE GOLDEN SUNSET. 

' The golden sea its mirror spreads 
Beneath the golden .skies, 

And but a narrow strip between 
Of land and .shadow lies. 

The cloud-like rocks, the rock-like 
clouds, 

Dissolved in glory float, 

And midway of the radiant flood, 

) Hangs silently the boat. 

; The sea is but another sky, 

; The sky a sea as well, 

And which is earth and which is 
I heaven, 

I The eye can scarcely tell. 
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So when for us life’s evening hour, 
Soft fading shall descend, 

May glory, bom of earth and heaven, 
The earth and heaven blend. 

Flooded with peace the spirits float, 
With silent rapture glow, 

Till where earth ends and heaven 
begins. 

The soul shall scarcely know. 


VIA SOLITARIA. 

Alone I walk the peopled city, 
Where each seems happy with 
his own ; 

Oh! friends, I ask not for your pity — 

I walk alone. 

No more for me yon lake rejoices, 
Though moved by loving airs of 
June ; 

Oh ! birds, your sweet and piping 
voices 

Are out of tune. 

In vain for me the elm-tree arches 
Its plumes in many a featheiy 
spray ; 

In vain the evening’s stany marches 
And sunlit day. 

In vain your beauty, Summer , 
flowers ; j 

Ye rannotgreet these cordial eyes ; 

They ga/e on other fields than ours, 
On othei skies. 

The gold is rifled from the coffer, 
The blade is stolen from the 
sheath ; 

Life lias but one more boon to offer, 

. ^ And that is— I )eath. 

Yet well I know the voice of Duty, 
And, therefore, life and health 
must crave, 

Though she who gave the woild its 
beauty 

is m her giave. 


I live, O lost one I for the living 
Who drew theii earliest life from 
thee, 

And wait, until with glad thanks- 
giving 

I shall be free. 

For life to me is as a station 
Wherein apart a traveller stands, 

One absent long from home and 
nation 

In other lands. 

And I, as he who stands and listens, 
Amid the twilight’s chill and 
gloom. 

To hear, appioaching m the dis- 
tance, 

The train for home 

For death shall bring another 
mating, 

Beyond the shadows of the tomb. 

On yonder shores a biide is waiting 

Until 1 come. 

In yonder field are children playing, 
And there — oh I vision of de- 
light ! " - 

I seethe child and mother straying 

In lobes of white. 

'I'hou, then, the longing heart that 
breakest, 

Stealing the treasures one by one, 

ril call Thee lilessed when thou 
niakc\st 

The parted— one. 

THE BELLS OF SAN BLAS. 

WliA'r say* the Bells of San Bias 

To the ships that southward pass 
F 1 om the harl^nur of Manatlan ? 

To them it is nothing muie 

Than the sound of surf on the 
shores ' 

Nothing more to master or man. 
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Hut to me, a di earner of di earns, 
To whom what is and what seems 
Are often one and the same, — 
The Bells of San Bias to me 
Have a strange, w'ild melody, 

And are something more than 
a name. 

Forbellsare the voice ofthe Church; 
They have tones that touch and 
search 

The hearts of young and old ; 
One sound to all, 3'et each 
Lends a meaning to their speech, 
And the meaning is manifold. 

They aie a voice of the Past, 

( )f an age that is fading fast, 

( )f a power austen* and grand ; 
W’hen the flag of Sp.im unfurled 
Us folds o’er this western world, 
And the Priest was lord of the 
land. 

llie chapel that once* looked down 
On the little seaport town 
Has rrumbled into the dusi ; 
And on oakem beams below 
The bells swing to and fro, 

And aie green with mould and 
rust. 

* Is, then, the old faith dead/ 

'Hiey say, Uand in its st<‘ad 
Is some new faith pro< laiin<*<l, 
I'hut we arc* foretsl to lemain 
Naked to sun and rain, 
Unsheltered and ashamed ? 


' Once in our tower aloof 
We rang over wall and roof 
Our warnings and our complaints; 
And round about us there 
The white doves filled the air. 

Like the white souls of the saints. 

^ The saints ’ Ah, have they grown 
Forgetful of their own ? 

Are they asleep, or dead, 

That open to the sky 
Their ruined Missions lie, 

No longer tenanted ? 

* Oh, bring us back once more 
I The vanished days of yore, 
j When the world with faith was 
filled ; 

Bi ing back the fervid zeal, 

^ The heaits of fire and steel, 

The hands that believe and build. 

I * 'Phon from our tower again 
’ \\ e will send over land and main 
’ < )ur voices of command, 

! Like exiled kings who return 
'Po their thrones, and the people 
l(*arn 

That the Priest is lord of the 
land!’ 

O Padls of San Bias, in vain 
Vo call back the Past again ! 

I 'Phe Past is deaf to your prayci • 
j Out of tile sliadows of night 
I 'Phe world rolls into light ; 

It is daybreak everywhere. 
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Page 27. Capias de Manrique, 

This poem of Manrique is a great 
favourite in Spain. No less than four 
poetic Glosses, or running commentai ies, 
upon it have been published, no one of 
which, however, possesses great poetic 
merit. That of the Carthusian monk, 
Rodrigo de Valdepeftas, is the best. It 
IS known as the Closa del Cartujo. 
'rhere is also a piose Commentary by 
Luis de Aranda. 

The following stan/as of the poem 
were found in the author’s pocket, after 
his death on the field of battle. 

‘0 World ! so few the years we live, 
Would that the life which thou dost give 
Were life indeed i 
Alas ! thy sorrows fall so fast, 

Our haijpiest hour is when at last 
'l‘h« houf is freed. 

Our days are covered o’er with giief, 

And sot rows neither few not hnef 
Veil all in gloom ; 

Left desolate of real good, 

Witlim this cheerless solittule 
No pleasures bloom. 

Thy pilgrimage begins in tears, 

And ends lu bittei doubts and feais, 

Or dark despair ; 

Midway so many toils appear, 

'I'hat he who lingein longest here 
Knows moat of care. 

Thy goods aie bought with many a groan. 
By the hot sweat of tod alone, 

And weary heaits , 

Fleet-footed is the appioiich of woe. 

But with a lingering step and slow 
Its form departs.' 

Page 40. King ChrlsHan. 

Nih Juel wa«5 a celebrated Danish 
Admiral, and Peder Wessel, a Vire- 
Admiial, who for his gicat prowess re* 


ceived the popular title of Tordenskiold, 
or Thunder-shield- In childhood he 
was a tailor’s apprentice, and rose to his 
high rank before the age of twenty-eight, 
when he was killed in a duel. 

Page 46. The Skeleton in Armour. 

This Ballad was suggested to me 
while riding on the sea-shore at New- 
port. A yeai or two previous a skeleton 
had been dug up at F'all River, clad in 
broken and corroded armoui i and the 
idea occurred to me of connecting it with 
the Round Towci at Newport, generally 
known hitherto as the Old Windmill, 
though now claimed by the Danes as 

work of their early anccvstois. Pro- 
fessor Rafn, in the Mimoires de la 
Sociiii Roy ale des Antiquaire<? du 
Nord, for 183 8- 183 9, says: — 

* There is no mistaking in this in- 
stance the style in which the more 
ancient stone edifices of the North were 
constiucted, — the style which belongs 
to the Roman or Ante-Guthi< aichitec* 
tuie, and which, especially after the 
time of Charlemagne, diffused itself 
from Italy over the whole of the West 
and North of Europe, where it continued 
to predominate until the close of the 
twelfth century, — that style which some 
authors have, from one of its most 
striking characteristics, called the round 
aich style, the same which in England 
IS denominated Saxon and .sometimes 
Norman architecture. 

* On the ancient .sti ucture in Newport 
there are no oinaments remaining, 
which might po.ssibly have served to 
guide tis in assigning the probable date 
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of its erection. That no vestige what- 
ever is found of the pointed arch, noi 
any approximation to it, is indicative of 
an earlier rather than of a later period. 
From such characteristics as remain, 
however, we can scarcely form any other 
inference than one, in which I am per- 
suaded that all who are familiar with 
Old-Northern architecture will concur, 
THAT THIS BUILDING WAS ERECTED 
AT A PERIOD DECIDEDLY NOT LATER 
THAN THE TWELFTH CENTURY. This 
remark applies, of course, to the original 
building- only, and notto thealteiations 
that it subsequently leceived; foi there 
are seveial such alterations in the iippei 
pait of the building which cannot be 
mistaken, and which vveie most likely 
occasioned by its being adapted in 
modern times to vai lous uses ; for ex- 
ample, as the substructuie of a wind- 
mill, and latterly as a hay magazine 
To the same times may be referred the 
windows, the fiieplace, andtheapertuies 
made above the columns, 'iiiat this 
building could not have been erected 
for a windmill, is what an architect will 
easily discern.^ 

I will not enter into a discussion of 
the point. It is suflicl<*ntly well estab- 
lished for the purpose of a l)alla<i ; 
though doubtless many a ati/en of 
Newport, who has passed his days 
within sight of the Round I'owei, will 
be leady to exclaim, with Sancho: 
‘Clod bless me ’ did I not wain you to 
have a rare of what )ou weic doing, foi 
that it was nothing but a windmill; 
and nobody could mistak<‘ it, but one 
who had the like in his head.’ 

Page 47. Skoal ’ 

In Scandinavia, this is th<‘ customaiy 
salutation when drinking a health. I 
have slightly chang-t‘d the oithogiaphy 
of the word, in oidei to preserve the 
ronect pronunciation. 

Page 49. Tho Lvrk of Hdnihtill, 

'Che tradition upon vvhi<*h this ballad 
is founded, and the ‘ shards of the 
l.iu Iv of Rdenhall,’ still exist in Kngland. 
'Ihe goblet is in the possessitm <)f .Sir 


Christopher Musgrave, Bait , of Eden 
Hall, Cumberland; and is not so en- 
tiiely shattered as the ballad leaves it. 

Page 50. The Elected Knight. 

This strange and somewhat mystical 
ballad is from Nyerup and Rahbek’s 
Danske Viser of the Middle Ages. It 
seems to refer to the first preaching of 
Chiistianity in the North, and to the 
institution of Knight-Errantiy. The 
thiee maidens I suppose to be Faith, 
Hope, and Chaiity, The iiregulaiities 
of the oiiginal have been caiefully 
pieser\ed m the tianslation. 

Page 52. 71 ie Children of ihe Lord'^s 
Supper. 

There is something patiiarchal still 
lingeiing about rural life in Sw^eden, 
which renders it a fit theme foi song. 
Almost piimeval simplicity leigns over 
that Noithern land,*- almost piimeval 
solitude and stillness. You pass out 
fiom the gate of the city, and, as if by 
magir, tlui scene changes to a wild, 
woodland landscape. Aiound you ate 
foi ests of fn . Overhead hang the long, 
hin-like branches, ti ailing with moss, 
and heavy with red and blue cones, 
Hndei foot is a carpet of yellow leaves; 
and the air is wann and balmy. On 
a woo(U‘n biidge you cross a little silver 
stieam; and anon come foith into 
a pUsisant and sunny land of farms. 
Wooden fences divide the adjoining 
iieids. Acioss th<* road aie gates, 
whi( h aie opened by tioops of childien, 
The peasants take-off their hats as yon 
pass; you siiee/e, and they cry, ‘(Jod 
iriess you ! ’ '1 he houses in the villages 
*uul smalh‘1 towns aie all built of hewn 
timbei,amlfoi tlu‘inost part painted red. 
'Fhe floots <»f thtr taverns are strewn 
with the fragrant tips of fir boughs. In 
many villages tluTeare no taverns, sShd 
the peasants take turns in receiving' 
tiavelleis. The thrifty housewife shows 
you into the best chamluT, the walls 
of which ai<‘ hung round with lude 
piituies fiom tlie Bible; and biings 
you h(*r heavy silver spoons, an heir- 
loom, to dip ihe cmdied milk from the 
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pan. You have oaten cakes baked 
some months before, or bread with 
anise-seed and coriander in it, or perhaps 
a little pine bark. 

Meanwhile the sturdy husband has 
broug-ht his horses from the plough, 
and harnessed them to your carnage. 
Solitary travelleis come and go in un- 
couth one-horse chaises. Most of them 
have pipes m their mouths, and, hanging 
aiound their necks in front, a leather 
wallet, in which they cairy tobacco, and 
the great bank-notes of the country, as 
large as your two hands. You meet, 
also, groups of Dalekarlian peasant- 
women, tiavelling homeward or town- 
ward in puisuit of work. They walk 
baiefoot, carrying in their hands then 
shoes, which have high heels under the 
hollow of the foot, and solesof birch bark. 

Frequent, too, are the village churches, 
standing by the roadside, each in its own 
little Garden of Gethsemane. In the 
palish legistei great events are doubt- 
less recorded. Some old king was 
christened or buried in that churchy 
and a little sexton, with a rusty key, 
shows you the baptismal font, or the 
coffin. In the churchyard are a few 
flowers, and much green grass ; and 
daily the shadow of the chuich spire, 
with its long, tapering finger, counts 
the tombs, lepresenting a dial-plate of 
human life, on which the hours and 
minutes are the graves of men. The 
stones aie flat, and large, and low, and 
perhaps sunken, like the loofs of old 
houses. On some arc armorial beaiings; 
on otheis only the initials of the pooi 
tenants, with a date, as on the roofs of 
Dutch cottages. They all sleep with 
their heads to the westward. Each 
held a lighted tapei in his hand when 
he died ; and in his coffin were placed 
his little heart-ireasui es, and a piece of 
money for his last journey. Babes that 
came lifeless into the world were carried 
in the arms of gray-haired old men to 
the only cradle they ever slept in j and 
in the shroud of the dead mother weie 
laid the little garments of the child that 
lived and died in her bosom. And 
over this scene the village pastor looks 


from his window in the stillness of mid- 
night, and says in his heart, ' How 
quietly they rest, all the departed ! ’ 
Near the churchyard gate stands a poor- 
box, fastened to a post by iion bands, 
and secured by a padlock, with a sloping 
wooden roof to keep off the rain. If it 
be Sunday, the peasants sit on the 
church steps and con their psalm-books. 
Others are coming down the road with 
their beloved pastor, who talks to them 
of holy things from beneath his broad- 
brimmed hat. He speaks of fields and 
hai vests, and of the parable of the sower, 
that went forth to sow. He leads 
them to the Good Shepherd, and to the 
pleasant pastures of the spirit-land. He 
IS their patriarch, and, like Melchizedek, 
both piiest and king, though he has no 
other throne than the church pulpit. 
The women carry psalm-books in theii 
hands, wrapped in silk handkei chiefs, 
and listen devoutly to the good man’s 
words. But the young men, like 
Gallic, care for none of these things. 
They are busy counting the plaits in 
the kirtles of the peasant-girls, theii 
number being an indication of the 
wearer’s wealth. It may end in 
a wedding. 

I will endeavoui to desciibe a village 
wedding in Sweden. It shall be in 
summer-time, that there may be flowers, 
and in a southern piovince, that the 
bride may be fair. 'I he eaily song of 
the laik and of chanticleei aie mingling 
in the clear moining an, and the sun, 
the heavenly bridegioom with golden 
locks, arises in the east, just as oiii 
earthly biidegroom with yellow haii 
arises in the south. In the yard theie 
is a sound of voices and trampling of 
hoofs, and horses aie led forth and 
saddled. The steed that is to bear the 
bridegroom has a bunch of flow’cis upon 
his forehead, and a garland tif coin- 
flowers around his neck. Fi lends fiom 
the neighbouiing fauns come riding in, 
their blue cloaks sticaming to the wind ; 
and finally the happy biidegioom, with 
a whip in his hand, and a monstioiis 
nosegay in the bieast of his black 
jacket, comes forth from his chamber; 
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and then to horse and away, tow'ards 
the village where the bride already sits 
and waits 

Foremost rides the spokesman, fol- 
lowed by some half-dozen village 
musicians. Next comes the bridegroom 
between his two groomsmen, and then 
forty or fifty friends and wedding 
guests, half of them perhaps with pistols 
and guns in their hands. A kind of 
baggage-wagon brings up the rear, 
laden with food and drink for these 
meny pilgiims. At the entrance of 
every village Stands a triumphal arch, 
adorned with flowers and iibbons and 
evergieens; and as they pass beneath 
it the wedding guests fiie a salute, and 
the whole procession stops. And straight 
from every pocket flies a black-jack, 
filled with punch or brandy. It is passed 
from hand to hand among the crowd , 
provisions are brought from the wagon, 
and after eating and drinking and 
hurrahing the piocession moves forward 
again, and at length draws near the 
house of the bride. Four heralds ride 
forward to announce that a knight and 
his attendants are in the neighbouring 
forest, and pi ay for hospitality. ‘ How 
many are you ? ’ asks the bride's fathei . 

* At least three hundred,’ is the answer; 
and to this the host replies, 'Yes; were 
you seven times as many, you should all 
be welcome: and in token theieof 
leceivc this cup.’ Whcieupon each 
herald receives a can of ale ; and soon 
after the whole jovial company comes 
stoiming into the farmer’s yaid, and, 
riding round the May -pole, which 
stands in the centre, alights amid a 
grand salute and flouush of music. 

In the hall sits the bride, with a ciown 
upon her head and a tear in her eye, 
like the Virgin Mary in old church 
paintings. She is diessed in a red 
bodice and kirtle with louse linen 
sleeves. There is a gilded belt aiound 
her waist; and around her neck strings 
of golden beads, and a golden chain. 
On the crown rests a wt eath of wild i ose.s, 
and below it another of cypress. Loose 
over her shoulders falls hci flaxen hair; 
and hei blue innocent eyes are fixed upon 


the ground. O thou good soul ’ thou 
hast hard hands, but a soft heart ! 
Thou art poor. The very ornaments 
thou wearest are not thine. They have 
been hired for this great day. Yet art 
thou rich; rich in health, rich in hope, rich 
in thy first, young, fervent love. The 
blessing of Heaven be upon thee ’ So 
thinks the parish priest, as he joins to- 
gether the hands of bride and bride- 
groom, saying in deep, solemn tones, — 
' I give thee in marriage this damsel, to 
be thy wedded wife in all honour, and 
to share the half of thy bed, thy lock and 
key, and every third penny which you 
two may possess, oi may inherit, and all 
the rights which Upland’s laws provide, 
and the holy KingEnk gave.’ 

The dinner is now served, and the 
bride sits between the bridegroom and 
the priest. The spokesman delivers an 
oration after the ancient custom of his 
fathers. He interlards it well with 
quotations from the Bible ; and invites 
the Saviour to be present at this marriage 
feast, as he was at the marriage feast 
in Cana of Galilee. The table is not 
sparingly set forth. Each makes a long 
aim and the feast goes cheerily on. 
Punch and biandy pass round between 
the courses, and heie and there a pipe 
is smoked while waiting for the next 
dish. They sit long at table ; but, as 
all things must have an end, so must 
a Swedish dinner. Then the dance 
begins. It is led off by the bride and 
the piiest, who perform a solemn minuet 
together. Not till after midnight comes 
the last dance. The girls form a ring 
around the bride, to keep hei from the 
hands of the married women, who 
endeavour to break thiough the magic 
circle, and seize their new sistei . After 
long struggling they succeed ; and the 
crown is taken fiom her head and tj^e 
jewels from hei neck, and hei bodice is 
unlaced and her kirtle taken off ; and 
like a vestal virgin clad all in white she 
goes, but it is to her marriage chambei , 
not to hei giave; and the wedding 
guests follow her with lighted candles 
m their hands. And this is a village 
bridal. 
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Nor mubt I forget the suddenly 
changing seasons of the Northern clime. 
There is no long and lingering spring, 
unfolding leaf and blossom one by one ; 
no long and lingeringautumn, pompous 
with many-coloured leaves and the glow 
of Indian summers. But winter and 
summer aie wonderful, and pass into 
each other. The quail has hardly 
ceased piping in the corn, when winter 
from the folds of trailing clouds sows 
broadcast over the land snow, icicles, 
and rattling hail. The days wane apace 
Ere long the sun hardly rises above the 
horizon, oi does not rise at all. The 
moon and the stars shine through the 
day j only, at noon, they are pale and 
wan, and in the southern sky a red, 
fiery glow, as of sunset, burns along 
the horizon, and then goes out. And 
pleasantly under the silver moon, and 
under the silent, solemn stars, ring the 
steel shoes of the skaters on the frozen 
sea, and voices, and the sound of bells. 

And now the Northern Lights begin 
to burn, faintly at first, like sunbeams 
playing in the waters of the blue sea. 
Then a soft cnmson glow tinges the 
heavens. There is a blush on the cheek 
of night. The colours come and go, and 
change fiom cnmson to gold, from gold 
to ciimson. The snow is stained with 
losy light. Twofold fiom the zenith, east 
and west, flames a fiery sword, and 
a bioad band passes athwart the heavens 
like a summer sunset. Soft purple 
clouds come sailing over the sky, and 
through theii vapoury folds the winking 
stars shine white as silver. With such 
pomp as this is Merry Christmas ushered 
in, though only a single star heralded 
the first Christmas. And in memory of 
that day the Swedish peasants dance 
on straw; and the peasant-girls throw 
straws at the timbered-roof of the hall, 
aitd for every one that sticks in a ciack 
shall agroomsman come to their wedding. 
Meiry Christmas indeed I For pious 
souls there shall be church songs and 
sermons, but for Swedish peasants, 
biandy and nut-biown ale in wooden 
bowls ; and the great Y ulc-cake ci owned 
with a cheese, and gai landed with 


apples, and upholding a thiee-aimed 
candlestick over the Christmas feast. 
They may tell tales, too, of Jons Lunds- 
bracka, and Lunkenfus, and the great 
Riddar Finke of Pmgsdaga^. 

And now the glad, leafy midsummer, 
full of blossoms and the song of nightin- 
gales, IS come ’ Saint John has taken 
the flowers and festival of heathen 
Balder; and in every village there is 
a May-pole fifty feet high, with wreaths 
and roses and ribbons streaming 
in the wind, and a noisy weather-cock 
on top, to tell the village whence the 
wind cometh and whither it goeth. 
The sun does not set till ten o’clock at 
night ; and the children are at play in 
the streets an hour later The windows 
and doors are all open, and you may 
sit and read till midnight without a 
candle. Oh, howbeautifuhs thesumraci 
night, which is not night, but a sunless yet 
unclouded day, descending upon earth 
with dews and shadows and lefreshmg 
coolness I How beautiful the long, mild 
twilight, which like a silver clasp unites 
to-day with yesterday ! How beautiful 
the silent hour, when Morning and 
Evening thus sit togethei, hand in hand, 
beneath the starless sky of midnight ! 
From the church-tower in the public 
square the bell tolls the houi, with 
a soft, musical chime; and the watch- 
man, whose watch-tower is the belfiy, 
blows a blast on his hoin, foi each stioko 
of the hammer, and foui times, to the 
four corners of the heavens, in a sonoi ous 
voice he chants, — 

* Ho ! watchman, ho ' 

Twelve is the clock ' 

God keep our town 
From lire and brand 
And hostile hand I 
'I'welve lb the clock 1 

From his swallow’s nest in the belliy he 
can see the sun all night long; and 
farthei north the pi lest stands at his 
door in the warm midnight, and lights 
his pipe with a common buining-glass. 


iTiilcb of bwcdish popular tales, 
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Pag'e 53. The Feast of the Leafy 
Pavilions, 

In Swedibh, LofhyddohogtideUs the 
Leaf-huts’-hig-h-tide 

Page 52. Horherg, 

1 he peasant-painter of Sweden. I le 
is known chiefly by his altai-pieces in 
the village churches. 

Page 53. Wallin, 

A distinguished pulpit-oratoi and poet. 
He is particularly lemaikable foi the 
beauty and sublimity of his psalms. 

Page 73. Lope says, 

‘La colei a 

de un Eispanol sentado no sc konpLi, 

MHO le lepresentan eu tlos hoi as 
lusta el imal juicio desde el Genesis.' 

Lope tie 

Page 75. Abernuncio Satanas! 

* Digo, Seflora, respondid Sancho, lo 
quo tengo dicho, que de los a/otes 
abernuncio. Abrenuncio, habcis dc 
decii, Sanchot y no como decis, dijo el 
Duque.’— Quixote, Part I b ch, 35. 

Page 81. F ray Ca i ril lo, 

'I'hc allusion heie is to a Spanish 
qiigiain. 

LSieinprc Fiay Ciinllo eslas 
cansdndonos ac.i Aieta; 
quien cn tu K-Id.i estuvrci.t 
pani no verte j.umis I ' 

Edhl de Faber', Fhrcittt, No. 1, 

Page 8 1 . Padre FrancUi o. 

This is from an Italian popular sung. 

‘ “ P.ulrc Kraiicesco, 

P.idre Piancesco'" 

Cos. i volute del Pudru h’l .uiccsco — 
“V’ t* un*i helLi ia^.i//nui 
Che SI vtiolc (oiifessai P' 

I'attc r eiitnuu, futte I' cntraic ' 

Che lu voglio confessiiru,' 

Kopiuh, V olkdluimih he I 'oniefi au s allvo 
Mundarien Haliem nnd leiner inudn, 

p. 194. 

Page 82. Ave! eujus call cm dare. 
lAum a monkish hymn of the twelfth 
century, in Sir Alexander Ooke’s Essay 
on the Origin, /Vuigms.s, and Oedine 
of Rhyming Latin kmc, p. 109. 


Page 86. The gold of the Bin^nL 

Busne is the name given by the 
Gipsies to all who are not of their race. 

Page 88. Count of the Cales, 

The Gipsies call themselves Gales. 
Sec Bonow’s valuable and extremely 
interesting woik. The Zincalt; or an 
Accomit of the Gipsies in Spain. 
London, 1841. 

Page Sq. if his money-bags 

mnild rise, 

‘ i Y volviendonie a un lado, vi a un 
Avanento, que estaba pieguntando a 
otro (que pm haber sido embalsamado, 
y estai I xos sus tnpas no hablaba, 
porque no habian llegado si habian de 
icsucitar aquel diatodos los enterrados), 
si usucitaiian unos bolsones suyos? ’ — 
Kl Siieflo dc las Cala eras. 

Page 89. And amen J said my Cid 
the Ca 7 npcador. 

Aline from the ancient Poema del Cid. 

‘ Amen, dixo Mia Cid el Caiupeador.’ 

Line 3044. 

Page H(>. The river of his thoughts . 

'Phis expulsion is from Dante; 

‘ Si die ( huio 

IVi ess«i scunda delU nieiite il hume.' 

Byron has likewise used the expics- 
slon ; though I do not recollect in 
which of his poems. 

Page 90. A/nri Franca, 

A common Spanish proverb, used to 
tuni aside a question one docs not wish 
to answer ; 

* (aid MjiH France 

quairo luguas de SaLuuan<.a.’ 

Page 90. Ay, soft, emerald eyes. 

The Spaniards, with good reason, 
considei this colour of the eye as 
beautiful, and celebrate it in song ; as, 
foi example, in the well-known Villan-' 
eko : * 

* Ay (jjucloii verdc» , 
ay los mU ojuelos, 
ay hagau lo» cieloi» 

(jue de mi te ucuerdes I 

Triigo confian/a 
dc nuH vurdCH ojas' 

Fb/tide Faber, FOreita, Nu, M55. 
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Dante speaks of Beatrice’s eyes as 
emeialds : Purgatorio, xxxi. iiC. 
Lami says, In his Annotazioniy ^ Erano 
i suoi occhi d’ un turchino verdiccio, 
simile a quel del mare.’ 

Page 91. The A'oenging Child. 

See the ancient ballads of El hifantc 
VenjadoYi and Calayons. 

Page 91. All arc sleeping. 

From the Spanish. Bohl de Faber, 
Floresta, No. 282. 

Page 99. Good night. 

Fiom the Spanish; as are likewise 
the songs immediately following, and 
that which commences the first scene of 
Act III. 

Page 107. The enil eye. 

* In the Gitano language, casting the 
evil eye is called Quercia r nasula, 
which simply means making sick, and 
which, accoiding to the common supci- 
stition, is accomplished by casting an 
evil look at people, especially children, 
who, from the tenderness of their con- 
stitution, are supposed to be more easily 
blighted than those of a more matuie 
age. After icceiving the evil glance, 
they fall sick, and die in a few hoiiis. 

‘The Spamaids have veiy little to 
say respecting the evil eye, though the 
beliet in it is vciy pte valent, especially 
in Andalusia, amongst the lower otd(‘is. 
A stag’s hoin is consideied a good 
safcguaid, and on that account a simill 
hum, tipped with silvei, is fre<juently 
attached to the children’s necks by 
means of a coid bi aided fiom the haii 
of a black mare’s tail. Should the evil 
glance be cast, it is imagined that the 
hoin receives it, and instantly snaps 
asunder. Such horns may be purchased 
in^some of the silversmiths' shops at 
Seville.’ — Borrow’s Zincali, Vol. I. 
ch. ix. 

Page loH, On the top of a mountam 
/ stand. 

This and the following scraps of song 
aic fiom Hollow’s Z In call ; or an 
Account of the Gipsies in Spain. 


The Gipsy wuids in the same scene 
may be thus interpreted • 

Jokn-Dorados, pieces of gold. 

Pigeon, a simpleton. 

In your morocco, stripped. 

Doves, sheets. 

Moon, a shirt. 

Chirelin, a thief. 

Murcigalleros, those who steal at 
nightfall. 

RastilLeros, footpads. 

Hermit, highway-iobbei. 

Planets, candles. 

Commandments, the fingers. 

Saint Martin asleep, to lob a person 
asleep. 

Lanterns, eyes. 

Goblin, police-officer. 

Papagayo, a spy. 

Vineyards and Dancing John, to 
take flight. 

Page 113. If thou art sleeping, 
maiden. 

From the Spanish ; as is likewise the 
song of the Contrabandista on page 1 14. 

Page 1 1 7, All the Foresters of 
Flanders. 

The title of F oresters was given to the 
eaily governors of Flanders, appointed 
by the kings of France, Lydeiick du 
Hucq, in the days of Clotalic the Second, 
was the first of them ; and Beaudoin 
Hias-de-Fcr, who stole away the fan 
Judith, daughter of Charles the Bald, 
fiom the kiench court, and mariied hm 
in Ihuges, \sas the last. After him the 
title of Foiestei was changed to that of 
Count, Philippe d’AIsace, Guy du 
Dampierre, and Louis de Crecy, coming- 
later in the order of time, were therefore 
rather Counts than Foresters, Philippe 
went twice to the Holy Land as 
a Crusader, and died of the plague at 
St. Jean-d’Acre, shortly after the cax>tuif 
of the city by the Chiistians. (iuy du 
Dampierre died in the prison of Com- 
lii^-gnc. Louis de Crck*y was son and 
successor of Robert do Bethune, who 
strangled his wife, N^olande du Bour- 
gogne, with the biidlc ut his hoi se, for 
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havinjf poisoned, at the age o£ eleven 
years, Charles, his son by his fiist wife;, 
Blanche Anjou. 

Page 117. Stately dames, like queens 
attended^ 

When Philippc-Ie-Bel, king of France, 
visited Flandeis with his queen, she was 
St) astonished at the magnificence of the 
dames of Bruges, that she exclaimed . 

" je croyais <*tie seule leine ici, mais il 
parait que ceux de Flandre qui se 
tiouvent dans nos prisons sont tons des 
piinces, cai leurs femmes sont habilees 
comme des punt esses, et des reines.’ 

When the huig-omasters of Ghent, 
Bjug<‘h, and Vpies went to Paris to pa> 
homage to King John, in 1351, they 
wete i(‘ceived with gieat pomp and 
distinction; but, being invited to a fes- 
tival, they observed that their seats at 
table were not fuinished with cushions, 
whereupon, to make known theit dis- 
pleasiiie at this want of regartl to 
theii dignity, they folded their richly 
embroidered cloaks and seated theun- 
selves upon them. On using fiom 
table, they I<*ft theit < louks behind them, 
and, being iiifonned of their appruent 
foigetf Illness, .Simon van Feitrycke, 
burgomaster of Biuges, replied, * We 
Flemings ate not in tlu‘ habit of 
cat rying away out eushionsaffei dimiei.* 

Page JI7. Knights Imre the 
Fleet e of GnltL 

Philippe de Bourgogne, suumim*d 
Be Bon, espoused Isaliella of Poitugal 
on the loth of January, 14, p); and on 
the same d<ty instituted the famous 
order of the* Fleece of Gold. 

Page 117. I hehvld the gentle Alary, 

Marie de Valois, Duchess of Btn- 
gundy, was left by the death of her 
father, <.’harles-le-rdin^raire, at the age 
of twenty, the rlc-hest heiiess of Kuuuk*. 
She* fame to Bruges, as Countess of 
Flandeis, in 1477, and in the same year 
wan married by proxy to the Arch 
duke Maximilian. Aeeoiding to the" 
nistnm of the time, the* Duke of Bavaiia, 
Maximilian^s substitute, slept with the > 


princess. They were both in complete 
diess, separated by a naked sword, and 
attended by four armed guards. Mane 
was adored by her subjects for hei 
gentleness and her many other virtues. 

Maximilian was son of the Emperoi 
Frederick the Third, and is the same 
pel son mentioned afterwards m the poem 
of NurembergSiS the Kaiser Maximilian, 
and theheio of Pfin/img’spoem of Teiier- 
dank. Having been imprisoned by the 
1 evoked buighcrs of Bruges, they re- 
fused to release him, till he consented 
to kneel in the public squaic, and to 
sweat on the Holy Evangelists and the 
body of Saint Donat us, that he would 
not take vengeance upon them for then 
rebellion. 

^ Page 1 1 7. The bloody battle of the 
Spurs oj Gold, 

^ 1 his battle, the most memorable in 
Flemish history, was fought under the 
walls of Couitiay, on the nth of July, 
i.V)2, between the French and the l^'lem- 
ings, the foimer commanded by Robeit, 
Gomte ePArtois, and the lattei by Guil- 
laume de Juliers, and Jean, Comte de 
Namur. The French army was com- 
pletely routed, with a loss of twenty 
thousand infantry and seven thousand 
eayaby; among whom w(tc sixty-thiee 
piinees, dukes, and counts, seven luui- 
died loids-bannciet, and eleven hundied 
noblemen. 'Phe flower of the Fiench 
nobility perished on that day ; to which 
histoiy has given the name of ihefour- 
iiee des Eperons d*Or, from the great 
number of golden spurs found on the 
Held of battle. Seven hundred of them 
were hung up as a trophy in the church 
of Notu* Dame dc Courtiay; and, as 
the cavaliers of that day wore but a 
single spur each, these vouched to God 
for the violent and blotxly death of se«en 
hundred of his creatures. 

Page 117, Sam the fight at Minne- 
mater. 

When the inhabitants of Bruges were 
diggiriga (anal at Minnewatcr, to bring 
the wateis of the Lys from Deymse to 







their city, they were attacked and routed 
by the citizens of Ghent, whose com- 
merce would have been much injured 
by the canal. They were led by Jean 
Lyons, captain of a military company at 
Ghent, called the Chaperons Blancs, 
He had great sway over the turbulent 
populace, who, in those piosperous 
times of the city, gained an easy 
livelihood by labouring two or three 
days m the week, and had the remain- 
ing four or five to devote to public 
affairs. The fight at Minnewater was 
followed by open rebellion against Louis 
de Maele, the Count of Flanders and 
Piotectoi of Bruges. His superb cha- 
teau of Wondelghem was pillaged and 
burnt ; and the insurgents forced the 
gates of Bruges, and enteied in triumph, 
with Lyons mounted at their head. A 
few days afterwards he died suddenly, 
peihaps by poison. 

Meanwhile the insurgents received a 
check at the village of Nev^le ; and two 
bundled of them perished in the church, 
which was bui ned by the Count^s orders. 
One of the chiefs, Jean de Lannoy, took 
lefuge in the belfiy. From the summit 
of the tower he held forth his purse filled 
with gold, and begged for deliverance. 
It was in vain. His enemies cried to him 
fiom below to save himself as best he 
might ; and, half suffocated with smoke 
and flame, he thiew himself from the 
tow'ci and pei ished al their feet. Peace 
was soon afterwards established, and 
the Count retired to faithful Bruges. 

Page 1 1 7 . The Golde^i Dragon iicsi 

The Golden Dragon, taken from the 
chuich of St. Sophia, at Constantinople, 
in one of the Ciusades, and placed on 
the belfry of Bruges, was afterwards 
tiansportcd to Ghent by Philip van 
Arte'felde, and still adorns the belfry of 
that city. 

The insciiption on the alarm-bell at 
Ghent is, " My non nacm is Roland; 
als ik klep is cr brand, and als ik luy 
IS vr mictorle in hri land,' ‘ My name 
Is Poland ) when I toll them is file, and 
when I lingtheie is victoiyin the Und.’ 


Page 120. That thetr great im- 
perial city stretched its hand through 
every clime. 

An old popular pioveib of the town 
runs thus — 

^ Nilrnberg's Hand 
Geht dtirch alle Land' 

‘ Nuremberg’s hand 
Goes through every land.’ 

Page 120 . Sat the poet Melchior 
singing Kaiser Maximilian' s praise, 

Melchior Pfinzing was one of the most 
celebrated German poets of the sixteenth 
century. The hero of his Teuerdank 
was the reigning emperor, Maximilian ; 
and the poem was to the Germans of 
that day what the Orlando Furioso 
was to the Italians. Maximilian is men- 
tioned before, in the Belfry of Bruges, 
See page nj. 

Page 1 20. hi the church of sainted 
Sehald sleeps enshrined his holy dust. 

The tomb of Saint Sebald, in the 
chinch which bears his name, is one of 
the lichest woiks of ait in Nuieinbcig. 
It is of bionze, and was cast by Petei 
Vischei and his sons, who laboured upon 
it thirteen years. It is adorned with 
neaily one hundred figures, among 
which those of the Twelve Apostles aic 
conspicuous for size and beauty. 

Page 120. In the church of sainted 
Lawence stands a pix of siulpturc 
rare, 

'Phis pix, 01 tabeinaclefor the vessels 
of the saci ament, is by the hand of Adam 
Kraft. It is an exquisite piece of sculp- 
tuie in white stone, and rises to the 
height of sixty-foui feet. It stands in 
the choii, whose richly painted windows 
cover it with varied colours. 

Page 12 1. Wisest of the Tioclve 
Wise Masters. 

'Phe Twelve Wise Masters was the 
title of the original corporation of the 
Mastcisingeis. I Ians Sachs, the cobbler 
of Nuiembcrg, though not one ol the 
onginall\v(‘lve, was tlie most i<*nowned 
of the Mastcisingeis, as well as the most 





voluminous. He Bouiished in the &i\- 
teenth centiuy; and left behind him 
Ihiity-foui foho volumes of manuscnpt, 
i ontaining two hundied and eight pla>&, 
one thousand and seven hundred comic 
tales, and between four and five thou- 
sand lyiic poems. 

Page 121 As ill Adam Puschman's 

Adam Fuschinan, in his poem on the 
death of Hans Sachs, describes him as 
he appeared in a vision : — 

‘ An old man, 

<h*iy and white, and dovc-likc, 

Wfio had, in sooth, a great beard, 

And i<ad in a fair, great book, 
Beautiful with golden daspN.’ 

Page i3(j. Who, unharmed, on his 
tusks once caught the bolts of the 
thunder* 

*A delegation of waniois from the 
l)<*lawarc tribe having visited thegovei- 
noi of Vnginia, during the Revolution, 
on matteis of business, after these had 
bemi discussetl and settled in council, 
the governtjr asked them some quc'^tions 
H'lative to theii country, and among 
others, what they knew or had heard ol 
thi* animal whose btmes were found at 
the Saltlicks on the Ohio. Their chief 
sjH»aker immediately put himself into an 
attitude of oratory, and with a pomp 
suited to what he conceived the elevation 
of his subject, informed him that it was 
a tradition handed down^ from theii 
fathers, “ that in ancient timen a henl 
of these tremendous animals came to 
the Hig-bone licks, and began an univer- 
sal destruction of the bear, deer, elks, 
buffaloes, and other animals which had 
bis'n < teated for the use of the Indians : 
that th(‘ (beat Man above, looking 
down and s<'eing this, was ho enraged 
that he seized his lightning, descemied 
on the earth, M’ated himself on a neigdi- 
bouring mountain, on a r<K*k of which 
his seat and the piint of his feet are 
still to be seen, and hurk‘d his bolts 
among them till the whole were slaugh- 
tered, except the big bull, who, piescnt- 
ing his forehead to the shafts, shtmk 
them olf siH they ft‘ll j but missing out* 


at length, it wounded him in the side ; 
wheieon, springing round, he bounded 
ovei the Ohio, over the Wabash, the 
Illinois, and finally ovei the great lakes, 
where he islivmgat this day.’’ ’ — ^Jeffer- 
son’s Notes on Virginia, Query VI, 

Page 132. W al ter mn dcr Vogelweid, 

Waltei von dei Vogel weid, or Bird- 
Meadow, was one of the principal 
Minnesingeib of the thirteenth centuiy. 
He triumphed ovci Heinrich von Oftei- 
dingen in that poetic contest at Wart- 
burg Castle, known in literary histoiy 
as the War of Wartbuig. 

Page 136. Lika imperial Charle- 
magne. 

Chatlemagnc may be called by pie- 
eminence the monaichof fanners. Ai- 
^01 ding to the (iciman tiadition, in sea- 
sons of gieat abundance, bis spit itciosses 
the Rhine on a golden bridge at lltngmi, 
and blesses the cui nfieUls and the vine- 
yards. During his lifetime, he did n<»( 
disdain, says Montesijuii'u, * to sell tin* 
eggs from thefatmyardsof his domains, 
and the siijierfiuous veg<‘tabU‘s of bis 
gardens; while he distnbuted among 
his people the wealth of the Lombauls 
and the immense Itcasuies of the 
Huns.’ 

Page 142. I’he stoiy of Kvan- 
<iKi.iNKis founded on a painful oi cm- 
lence which took plac<* in the early 
peiiod of British <'oloni/ation in the 
noithern part of Ameiu'a, 

In the year 1713, Aiadia, or, as It Is 
now named, Nova Sc<?tia, was teded to 
(heat Britain by the Kieiulu The 
wishes of the inhabitants seem to have 
been little consulted in tlie change, and 
they with gicat dilhcuUy weic indiued 
to take the oaths of allegiance to the 
British (lovernment. Some time after 
this, war having again lm»kcn out hu- 
Iween tin" Iriench and British in ('unada, 
the Acatliaim were ac<*Uhed t>f having 
assisted the Fr<‘nch, from wiunn they 
weie descended, and <oimected hy 
many ties of friendship, with provisions 
amt aiiuminition, at the siege of Beau 
Sdjour. Whether the aicusation was 
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founded on fact or not, has not been 
batibfactoiily a&ceitained . the result, 
however, was most disastrous to the 
primitive, simple-minded Acadians. 
Ihe British Government ordered them 
to be removed from then homes, and 
dispersed throughout the other colonies, 
at a distance from their much-loved 
land. This resolution was not communi- 
cated to the inhabitants till measures 
had been matuied to carry it into imme- 
diate effect ; when the Governor of the 
colony, having issued a summons calling 
the whole people to a meeting, informed 
them that their lands, tenements, and 
rattle of all kinds were forfeited to the 
British crown, that he had orders to re- 
move them in vessels to distant colonies, 
and they must lemain in custody till 
then embaikation. 

The poem is descriptive of the fate of 
some of the persons involved in these 
calamitous proceedings. 

Page 17S. 

Bejtold, at lai>ty 

Each tall and tapering maU 

h sming into its place* 

I wish to anticipate a ciiticism on 
this passage by stating that sometimes, 
though not usually, vessels are launched 
fully sparicd and i iggcd. I have availed 
myself of the exception as bettei suited 
to my purposes than the general rule; 
but the xeadci will see that it is neither 
a blunder nor a poetic license. On this 
subject a fiiend in Portland, Maine, 
wntes me thus:-- 

* In this State, and also, I am told, in 
New Yoik, ships aie sometimes iiggcd 
upon the stocks, in oidei to save time, 
or to make a show There was a line 
large ship launched last summer at 
Kllsworth, fully spaned and rigged. 
Some years ago, a ship was launched 
her^, with her rigging, spais, sails, and 
cargo aboard. She sailed the next day 
and — was never heard of again ! I hope 
this will not be the fate of your poem ! ’ 

Page iHj. Sir Humphrey Gilbert* 

* When the wind <ibatod and the 
vessels >seic neui enough, the Admiral 


was seen constantly sitting in the stern, 
with a book in bis hand. On the 9th of 
September he w'as seen for the last time, 
and was heard by the people of the 
Hind to say, We aie as near heaven 
by sea as by land.’^ In the following 
night, the lights of the ship suddenly dis- 
appeared. The people in the other vessel 
kept a good look-out for him during 
the remainder of the voyage. On the 
22nd of September they arrived, through 
much tempest and peril, at Falmouth. 
But nothing more was seen or heard of 
the Admiral.’ — Belknap’s American 
Biography, I. 203. 

Page 193. A Christmas Carol. 

The following desciiption ot Chiist- 
mas in Buigundy is from M. Fertiault’s 
Coup d^CEtl sur les Noels en Bony 
gogne, piefixed to the Paris edition ot 
Les Noels Bourgmgnons de Bernard 
dela Monnoye {Gui Barbzai), 1842. 

^ Every year at the approach of Ad- 
vent, people refresh their memories, 
clear their throats, and begin preluding, 
in the long evenings by the fireside, 
those caiols whose invariable and etei- 
nal theme is the coming of the Messiah. 
'I hey take flora old closets pamphlets, 
little collections begrimed with dust and 
smoke, to which the pi ess, and some- 
times the pen, has consigned these 
songs; and as soon as the fiist Sunday 
of Advent sounds, they gossip, they gad 
about, they sit togethei by the fireside, 
sometimes at one house, sometimes at 
another, taking tuins in paying for the 
chestnuts and white wine, but singing 
with one common voice the grotesque 
praises of the Little Resits, There 
are veiy few villages even, which, during 
all the evenings of Advent, do not hear 
some of these curious canticles shouted 
in then streets, to the nasal drone of bag- 
pipes. In this case ihe minstrel comes 
as a reinforcement to the singers at the 
fireside ; he brings and adds his dose 
of joy fspontaneous 01 meicenaiy, it 
matters little which) to the joy which 
bieathes aiound the heaith-stone; and 
when the voices vibt ate and resound, one 
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voice moic is always welcome. There, 
it is not the piinty of the notes which 
makes the conceit, but the quantity, 
nan qualitai^, i>0(iquantitas\ then (to 
(inish at once with the minstrel), when 
the Savioiii has at length been benn m 
the mangel, and the beautiful Chustmas 
K\c is passed, the lustic pipei makes 
his lound among the houses, when' e\ciy 
one compliments and thanks him, and, 
moieovcu, gives him m small ct>m the 
pi ice of the shrill notes with whi( h he has 
enlivened the evening enteitainments. 

‘ More’oi less until Chustmas Kve, all 
goes on in this way among oui desout 
singcis, with the diffeience of some 
gallons of wineorsomehundiedsof chest- 
nuts. But this famous (‘ve once come, 
the scaU‘ I > pitched upon a higher key; 
the closing evening must be a memorable 
one, 'rhe toilet is begun at nightfall; 
then comes the hom of suppei, admon- 
ishing diveis appetites; and groups, as 
numerousas possible, ai e foi med to take 
togetheu* t his I'omfort able e v I'ning repast , 
'I he suppei (inished, a <MuIe gatheis 
ai ound the heartli, which is auanged and 
set in Older this (‘Veiling aftei apaiticu- 
lar iasliion, and ishich ,it a later houi 
of the* night is to become the object of 
speiial iTiteiest to the childien. On 
the burning biands an enoiinoiis log 
has heem plac'isl. 'rhis log assuredly 
does not change its nature, but it 
ehanges its name duting this evening; 
it is called the Siahr -the Yule-log). 
*' I.<K»k you,” say they to tht* chtUhen, 
'‘if you aie giMxl this evening, Noel” 
. for with childien one must always 
peisonify) *' will lain down sugai-plums 
in the night.” And the childien sit 
demuiely, keeping as (juiet as their 
tuihulenl littl(‘ mituies willpemiit. 'Ihe 
groups of older persons, not always as 
orderly as the childien, seize tins good 
opportunity to surrender themselv<‘s 
with merry hearts and boistejous voices 
to the chanted worship of the miiacu* 
lous Koi this final solemnity, 

they have kept the moNt poweiful, the 
most enthusiitslii', the nnM ehs-tiitying 
carols. NoeU NoeU Noell 'rhisnuigii 
woul icsounds on all sides; it seasoiCk 


eveiy sauce, it is served up with eveiy 
couise. Of the thousands of canticles 
which aie heaid on this famous eve, 
ninety-nine in a hundred begin andencl 
with this word ; which is, one may say, 
then Alpha and Omega, theii crown 
and footstool. This last evening, the 
meny-makmg is piolonged. Instead 
of letning at ten oi eleven o’clock, as 
IS gcneially done on all the preceding 
evenings, they wait for the stroke of 
midnight . this word sufficiently pro- 
claims to what ceremony they are going 
to lepaii . Foi ten minutes oi a quarter 
of an hnui, the bells have been calling 
the faithful with a tnple-bob-major ; 
and each one, furnished with a little 
tapei sti caked with various colouis (the 
('hiistmas Candle, goes through the 
crowded streets, where the lanterns aie 
dam mg like Will-o’-the-Wisps, at the im- 
patient summons of the multitudinous 
chimes. It is the Midnight Mass. Once 
inside the ihuich, they heai with more 
or l(*ss piety the Mass, emblematic of 
the coming of the Messiah. Then in 
tumult and g!(‘at haste they letuni 
homewaul, always in numcious gioiipsj 
they salute the Yule-log; they pay 
homage to the hearth ; they sit down 
at table ; and, amid songs which rcvei- 
lieiate lotidei than ever, make this meal 
of aftei-('hristmas, so long looked foi, 
so «h<*iish(‘d, so joyous, so noisy, and 
whii'h it has been thought tit to call, we 
hardly know why, kossignon* The 
suppei eatmi at nightfall is no impedi- 
ment, as you may imagine, to the ap- 
petite’s lef liming; above all, if the 
going to and from church has made the 
devout eaters feel some little shafts of 
the shaip and biting north-wind. 
A/g»e« lh<‘n goes on merrily, — some- 
times far into the morning hours; but, 
nevertheless, gradually throats grow 
hoarse, stomachs are filled, the \^lc- 
log burns out, and at last the houi 
arrives when each one, as best he may, 
r<*gains his domieik* and his bed, and 
puts with himself between the sheets 
the material foi a good sorc-throat or 
a giHid indigestion, for the morrow, 
Ihevious to this, care has been taken 





to place in the slippers, or wooden shoes 
of the children, the sug-ar-plums, which 
shall be for them, on their waking', the 
welcome fruits of the Christmas log".’ 

In the Glossary, the Suche, or Yule- 
log, is thus defined ; — 

This is a huge log, which is placed 
on the fire on Christmas Eve, and which 
in Burgundy is called, on this account, 
lai Suche deNoei. Then the father of 
the family, particularly among the 
middle classes, sings solemnly Christ- 
mas carols with his wife and children, 
the smallest of whom he sends into the 
corner to pray that the Yule-log may 
bear him some sugar-plums. Mean- 
while, little parcels of them are placed 
under each end of the log, and the 
children come and pick them up, be- 
lieving, in good faith, that the great log 
has borne them.’ 

Page 1 94. The Blind Girl of CastH^ 
CuillK 

Jasmin, the author of this beautiful 
poem, is to the South of France what 
Burns is to the South of Scotland, — the 
representative of the heart of the people, 
— one of those happy bards who are 
born with their mouths full of birds {la 
houco plena d^aoueelous). He has 
written his own biography in a poetic 
form, and the simple narrative of his 
poverty, his struggles, and his triumphs, 
is very touching, He still lives at Agen, 
on the Garonne? and long may he live 
there to delight his native land with 
native songs 

The following description of his 
person and way of life is taken from the 
graphic pages of ‘ B^arn and the 
Pyrenees,* by Louisa Stuart Costello, 
whose charming pen has done so much 
to illustrate the French provinces and 
their literature. 

‘At the entrance of the promenade, 
Du Gravier, is a row of small houses, — 
some cafh, others shops, the indication 
of which is a painted cloth placed across 
the way, with the owner’s name in bright 
gold letters, in the manner of the arcades 


1 Jasmin died in 1864. 


in the streets, and their announcements. 
One of the most glaring of these was, we 
observed, a bright blue flag, bordered 
with gold? on which, in large gold letters, 
appeared the name of “Jasmin, Coif- 
feur.” We entered, and were welcomed 
by a smiling, dark-eyed woman, who in- 
formed us that her husband was busy 
at that moftient dressing a customer’s 
hair, but he was desirous to receive us, 
and begged we would walk into his par- 
lour at the back of the shop. 

‘She exhibited to us a laurel crown 
of gold, of delicate workmanship, sent 
from the city of Clemence Isaure, 
Toulouse, to the poet ? who will prob- 
ably one day take his place in the 
capitouU Next came a golden cup, 
with an inscription in his honour, given 
by the citizens of Auch ; a gold watch, 
chain, and seals, sent by the king, Louis 
Philippe; an emerald ring worn and 
presented by the lamented Duke of 
Orleans; a pearl pin, by the graceful 
Duchess, who, on the poet’s visit to 
Paris accompanied by his son, received 
him in the words he puts into the mouth 
of Henri Quartre : — 

“ Brabes Gaseous 1 ^ 

A moun amou per bous aou dibes creyre : 

Ben^s I ben?!S ! ey plaz^ de bous beyre : 

Aprouena bous I" 

A fine service of linen, the offering of 
the town of Pau, after its citizens had 
given fetes in his honour, and loaded him 
with caresses and praises ; and knick- 
knacks and jewels of all descriptions 
offered to him by lady-ambassadresses, 
and great lords; English “misses” 
and “ miladis ” ; and French, and 
foreigners of all nations who did Or did 
not understand Gascon. 

‘All this, though startling, was not 
convincing; Jasmin, the barber, might 
only be a fashion, a furore , a caprice, 
after all ; and it was evident ,that he 
knew how to get up a scene well. When 
we had become nearly tired of looking 
over these tributes to his genius, the 
door opened, and the poet himself 
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(Jlofee. 


appeared. HI«5 manner wa*; free and un- 
emharra<^sed, well-bred, and lively j he 
leceived our compliments naturally, and 
like one accustomed to homage; said 
he was ill, and unfortunately too hoarse 
to read anything to us, or should have 
been delighted to do so. He spoke 
with a broad Gascon accent, and very 
rapidly and eloquently ; ran over the 
story of his successes ; told us that his 
grandfather had been a beggar, and all 
his family very poor ; that he was now 
as rich as he wished to be ; his son placed 
in a good position at Nantes ; then 
showed us his son’s picture, and spoke 
of his disposition; to which his busk 
little wife a<hU‘d, that, though no fool, 
he had not his father’s genius, to which 
truth Jasmin assented as a matter of 
course. I told him of having seen 
mention made of him in an Knghsh 
review; which he said had been sent 
him by Loid Durham, who had paid him 
a visit ; and I then spokt* of “ Me ral 
moini ” as known to me. 'I’liis N\as 
enough to make him forget his Iioatst*- 
nesK and every other evil : it would 
never do for m(‘ to imagine that that 
Httic song was his best compijsition ; it 
was merely his first; he must try to 
read to me a little of I.’Abuglo,” a 
few verses of ** Fiannuineto.” “You 
will be charmed,” said he ; ” but if I 
were well, and you would give me the 
pleasuK* of your company foi some 
time, if y<m were not merely tunning 
thnmgh Agen, I would kill you with 
weeping, -I would make you die with 
distress for my poor Margarido*— my 
pretty Franyrmneto ! ” 

* lie caught up two copies of his book, 
fioin a pile lying on the table, and 
making us sit close to him, he pointed 
fmt the French translation on <me side, 
which he told us to follow while he read 
in (»aficon. He began in a luh, soft 
voice, and as he advanc'd, the suipijse 
of Hamlet on hearing the player-king 
rerite the disasters of Hecuba was but 
a type of ours, to fmd ourstdves carried 
away by the spell of his enthusiasm. 
I Us eyes swam in tears; he be<‘ame 
pale and red; he trembled; he re- 


roveied himself ; his face was now 
joyous, now esulting, gay, jocose ; m 
fact, he was twenty actors in one ; he 
rang the changes from Rachel to 
Bouffe ; and he finished by delighting 
us, besides beguiling us of our tears, 
and overwhelming us with astonish- 
ment. 

^ He would have been a treasure on 
the stage; for he is still, though his 
first youth is past, remarkably good- 
looking and staking ; with black, spark- 
ling eyes, of intense expression ; a fine, 
luddy complexion; a countenance of 
wondrous mobility ; a good figure , 
and action full of fiic and grace; he 
has handsome hands, which he uses 
with infinite effect; and, on the whole, 
be is the best actor of the kind I ever 
saw, I could now quite understand 
what a troubadour or jongleur might 
be, and 1 look upon Jasmin as a revived 
specimen of that extinct race. Such as 
he is might have been Gaucelm Faidit, 
f>{ Avignon, the friend of Cceur de Lion, 
who lami'nted the death of the heio in 
such moving strains ; such might have 
been Bernard do Ventadour, who sang 
the praises of Queen Flinoie’s beaut> , 
siuh Geoffiey Kiidel, of Blaye, on his 
own Gaionni* ; such the wild Vidal: 
<<‘rtain it is, that none of these tiou- 
badours of old could moie move, by 
thcii singing oi reciting, than Jasmin, 
in whom all their long-smothei ed fiie 
and traditional magic seems le-illu- 
min<‘(l. 

* We found we had stayed hours in- 
stead of minutes with the poet ; but he 
would not hear of any apology, — only 
regrett<‘d that his voic<‘ was so out of 
tune, in consequence of a violent cold, 
under which he was really labouring, and 
hoped to s<*e us again. He told us our 
countrywmnim of Pau had laden him 
with kindness and attentirin, and spoke 
with j^uch enthusiasm of the beauty of 
certain “misses,” that I feared his little 
wife would feel somewhat piqued; but, 
on the contrary, she stood by, smiling 
and happy, and enjoying the stones of 
his triumphs. I remarked that he had 
restoretl th(' poetry of the troubadours; 





asked him if he knew their songs ; and 
said he was woithy to stand at their head. 
“I am, indeed, a troubadour,” said he, 
with eneigy ; but I am far beyond them 
all : they were but beginners •, they 
never composed a poem like my Fran- 
founeto ’ there are no poets in France 
now, — there cannot be; the language 
does not admit of it ; where is the fire, 
the spirit, the expression, the tenderness, 
the force of the Gascon ? French is 
but the ladder to reach to the 6rst 
floor of Gascon, — how can you get up 
to a height except by a ladder ! ” 


‘I returned by Agen, after an absence 
in the Pyrenees of some months, and 
renewed my acquaintance with Jasmin 
and his dark-eyed wife. I did not 
expect that I should be recognized ; but 
the moment I entered the little shop 
I was hailed as an old friend. ‘‘ Ah ’ ” 
ciied Jasmin, ‘*enfin la voila encore’ ” 
I could not but be flattered by this 
recollection, but soon found it was less 
on my own account that I was thus 
welcomed, than because a circumstance 
had occurred to the poet which he 
thought I could perhaps explain. He 
pioduced several French newspapers, in 
which he pointed out to me an article 
headed ‘'Jasmin Londres ” ; being a 
translation of certain notices of himself, 
which had appeared in a leading 
English literary journal. He had, he 
said, been informed of the honour done 
him by numerous friends, and assured 
me his fame had been much spread by this 
means ; and he was so delighted on the 
occasion, that he had resolved to leain 
English, in order that he might judge 
of the translations from his works, 
which, he had been told, were well 
don^. I enjoyed his surprise, while I 
informed him that I knew who was the 
reviewer and translator ; and explained 
the reason for the verses giving pleasure 
in an English dress to be the superior 
simplicity of the English language ovei 
Modern French, for which he has a 
great contempt, as unfitted for lyiical 
composition. He inquired of me re- 


specting Burns, to w^hom he had been 
likened; and begged me to tell him 
something of Moore. The delight of 
himself and his wife was amusing, at 
having discovered a secret which had 
puzzled them so long. 

' He had a thousand things to tell me ; 
in particular, that he had only the day 
before received a letter from the Duchess 
of Orleans, informing him that she had 
ordered a medal of her late husband 
to be sitruck, the first of which would be 
sent to him • she also announced to him 
the agreeable news of the king having 
granted him a pension of a thousand 
francs. He smiled and wept by turns, 
as he told us all this; and declared, 
much as he was elated at the possession 
of a sum which made him a lich man 
for life, the kindness of the Duchess 
gratified him even more. 

' He then made us sit down while he 
read us two new poems ; both charming, 
and full of grace and naivete ; and one 
very affecting, being an address to the 
king, alluding to the death of his son. 
As he read, his wife stood by, and fear- 
ing we did not quite comprehend his 
language, she made a lemark to that 
effect : to which he answered impa- 
tiently, " Nonsense — don’t you see they 
are in teais ? ” This was unanswerable ; 
and we weie allowed to hear the poem 
to the end; and I ceitainly nevei 
listened to anything more feelingly and 
energetically delivered. 

' We had much conversation, for he 
was anxious to detain us, and, m the 
course of it, he told me he had been by 
some accused of vanity. " Oh,” he re- 
joined, " what would you have ’ I am 
a child of nature, and cannot conceal 
my feelings; the only difference between 
me and a man of refinement is, that he 
knows how to conceal his vanity and 
exultation at success, which I let every- 
body see.” ’ — B^arn and the Pyrenees, 
I. 369, et seq. 

Page 202. The Song of Hia- 
watha. 

This Indian Edda-^-if i cS'h it-— 

is founded on a tradition prevalent 
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among the North Amciican Indlan'?> of 
a peiqonage of muaculous biith, who 
was sent among them to clear then 
liveis, foiests, and fishing-giounds, and 
to teach them the arts of peace. He 
was known among different tribes by 
the several names of Michabou, Chiabo, 
Manabo7o, Tarenyawagon, and Hia- 
watha. Mr. Schoolcraft gives an account 
of him in his Algic Researches^ Vol. I. 
p. 134; and in his Condition^ 
and Prosjfccts of the Indian Tribes of 
the United States^ Part III. p. 314, 
may be found the Iioquois form of the 
tradition, deiivcd fiom the veibal nar- 
rations of an Onondaga chief. 

Into this old tradition I have woven 
<'ther cuiious Indinn legends, diawn 
rhieil^y iivun the vaiioiis and valudble 
writings of Mi. Srhoolcialt, to whom 
the hteiaiy world is gieatly indebted 
for his indefatigable yeal in leseuing 
fiom oblivion so much of the legendaiy 
loie of the Indians 

'I ht‘ scene of the ])oem is among the 
OJibways outlu' southein shoii* ol Lake 
.Supenor, in the lejjiion between the Ihc- 
fuied Rocks and the (Jiand .Sable. 

Page JO"*, in the Wile tf Tmeu 
Mentha. 

'I his valley, now called Norman’s Kill, 
is in Albany County, New Voik. 

Page 203. Un the Mountains of 
the P*' drie^ 

Mr, ( 'atiin, in his betters and Notes on 
the Manners^ Pustoins^ and ('ondition 
of the North American indianSy Vol. 
IL p, 160, gives an interesting account 
of the (\deau des Pninies^ anti the Red 
Pip{‘-stone (Juany. I le says : 

‘ Hen* i^according to their traditions) 
happened the mysteiious biith t»f the red 
pipe, which has blown its fumes of peace 
ami war to the remotest corners of the 
continent ; which has visited every wai- 
rior, and passed through its reddcnetl 
stem the irrevocable oath of war and 
desolatitm. And herts also, the peace- 
breathing calumet was born, and fringed 
with the eagle’s quills, which has shed 
its thrilling fumes over the land, and 


soothed the fury of the lelentless 
sav age. 

* 1 hr Great Spirit at an ancient period 
heie called the Indian nations together, 
and, standing on the piecipice of the 1 eel 
pipe-stone rock, broke from its wall a 
piece, and made a huge pipe by turning 
it in his hand, which he smoked over 
them, and to the North, the South, the 
East, and the West, and told them 
that this stone was red, — that it was 
their flesh, — that they must use it for 
their pipes of peace, — that it belonged 
to them all, and that the war-club and 
Scalping-knife must not be raised on its 
gioiind. At the last whiff of his pipe 
his head went into a gicat cloud, and the 
wholcsurface of the lock forseveial miles 
was molted and gla/cd ; two great ovens 
\v<‘ie opened beneath, and two women 
(guardian spiiits of the place) entered 
tliem in a bla/e of fire; and they are 
heaid th<‘re yet ' Tso-mec-cos-tee and 
'rso-me-cos-te-won-dee , answenng to 
the invoiatioiis of the high-piiesU or 
medii ine-tn(‘n, who consult them when 
they aie visitois to this sacied place.’ 

Page 206. liarhyoiif Pear > you arc 

// (fwaid, 

'I'his anccdot<‘ is fiom Heckcwckler. 
In hisatioimt <»f tlu* Indian Nations^ 
iieilesi'i ibes an Indian huntei as address- 
ing a heai in m*aily these wouls. M 
Wiis present,’ he says, ‘at the delivery 
ot this eiuioiis Invective; when tlie 
lumtei had despatr bed thebcai , I asked 
him bow lie tluuight that poor animal 
could undeistaml what he said to it. 
“Oil,” said he in answer, “the bear 
uud< istotnl me veiy well; did you not 
obst'ive how ashamed he looked while I 
was upbraiding him ?” ’ -Transactions 
of the AmerUan Philosophical Society, 
Vol. 1 . p» 2^0. ^ 

Page 21 1, i/iish ' the Naked Bear 
will hear ihcc ! 

I Icckewelder, in a k*tt(‘r published in 
the Tra n sat ft on s of t h c A m eri ca n 
I^hilosopkical Society, \'ol. IV. p. 260, 
speaks of this tradition as prevalent 
among th<» Mohicans and Delawares- 
\l 





' 'I heir leports,' he says, ‘run thus : 
that among all animals that had been 
formerly in this country, this was the 
most ferocious ; that it was much larger 
than the largest of the common bears, 
and remarkably long -bodied; all over 
'^except a spot of hair on its back of 
a white colour) naked 

‘ The history of this animal used to be 
a subject of conversation among the 
Indians, especially when in the woods 
a hunting I have also heard them say 
to their children when ciying • “ Hush ’ 
the naked bear w'ill hear you, be upon 
you, and devour you.” ’ 

Page 216. Wlie^e the Falls of 
Minnehaha, &c 

‘ The scenery about Foit Snelling is 
1 ich in beauty. The Falls of St. Anthony 
are familiar to tiavelleis, and to readeis 
of Indian sketches. Between the fort 
and these falls are the “ Little Falls, ” foi ty 
feet in height, on a sticam that empties 
into the Mississippi. The Indians called 
them Mine-hah-hah, or “ laughing 
w'aters — Mrs. Eastman’s Dacoiah, 
or Legends of the Sioux, Introd. p. li. 

Page 236. Sand Hills of the Nagow 
WudjoQ, 

A description of the Grand Sable, or 
great sand-dunes of Lake Superior, is 
given in Foster and Whitney’s Report 
on the Geology of the Lake Superior 
Land District, Part 11 . p. 13 1. 

‘ The Grand Sable possesses a scenic 
inteiest little infeiior to that of the 
Pictured Rocks. The explorer passes 
abruptly from a coast of consolidated 
sand to one of loose materials ; and 
although in the one case the cliffs aic 
less precipitous, yet in the other they 
attain a highei altitude. He sees befoie 
him a long reach of coast, resembling 
a vast sand-bank, more than three hun- 
dred and fifty feet in height, without a 
trace of vegetation. Ascending to the 
top, lounded hillocks of blown sand aie 
observed, with occasional clumps of 
trees, standing out like oases in the 
desert.’ 
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Page 237. 

Onaway f Awake, beloved ! 

The original of this song may be 
found in Littell’s Living Age, Vol. XXV. 
P* 45 - 

Page 23 S . Or the Red Swan floating, 
flying. 

The fanciful tradition of the Red 
Swan may be found in Schoolcraft’s 
Algic Researches,V (A. II. p. 9. Three 
brothers weie hunting on a wager to 
see who would biing home the first 
game, 

^ T heyw ei e to shoot no other animal,’ so 
the legend says, ‘but such as each was in 
the habit of killing. They set out diffei- 
ent wajs : Odjibwa, the youngest, had 
not gone far befoie be saw' a bear, an 
animal he was not to kill, by the agi ce- 
ment. He followed him close, and drove 
an ai row thiough him, which brought him 
tothe giound. Although contraiy to the 
bet, he immediately commenced skinning 
him, when suddenly something red tinged 
all the air around him. He rubbed his 
eyes, thinking he was perhaps deceived ; 
but without effect, for the red hue con- 
tinued. At length he heard a strange 
noise at a distance. It first appeared like 
a human voice, but after following the 
sound for some distance, he reached the 
shoies of a lake, and soon saw the object 
he was looking for. At a distance out 
in the lake sat a most beautiful Red 
Swan, whose plumage glittered in the 
sun, and who would now and then make 
the same noise he had heaid. He was 
I within long bow'-shot, and, pulling the 
I airow from the bowstring up to his ear, 
took delibeiate aim and shot. The 
arrow took no effect; and he shot and 
shot again till his quiver was empty. 
Still the swan lemained, moving round 
and round, stretching its long neck and 
dipping its bill into the water, as if 
heedless of the anows shot at it. Od- 
jibw'a ran home, and got all his owm 
and his brothei ’& arrows, and shot them 
all away. He then stood and ga/ed at 
the beautiful bird. While standing, he 
lemembered his bi other’s saying that 
in their deceased father’s medicinc-sack 
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dlofta. 


wcic thice ma^icai lows. Off hustai ted. 
Ills anxiety to kill the swan ovei coming 
all sciuples. At any other time, he 
would have deemed it sacniej>e to open 
his fathci’s medicine-sack; but now he 
hastily seized the three anous and lan 
hatk, leavintf' the othei contents of the 
sack sraiteicd over the lodjjfc. 'I'lie 
swan was still theie. He slmt the Hist 
allow with jnerision, and came 

veiy niMi to it. Ihe second lame still 
closei ; as he t(K)k tlu‘ last auow, h<‘ 
fi'lt his aim tinner, and, diawin^ it up 
with vi'p tin, saw it pass throus^h the neik 
of the sw.in a little above the huvist. 
Still it did not jnevent tht‘ biid fioni 
(lyiiij^ <j{f, whith it did, ho\vi‘vei, at 
Hist cslow’ly, Hapinn}; its win^'. and 
iisinj( j^iadually into the aii, ami then 
flyiiijjr off towaul the sinkinj4 of the 
sun.' * pp. 10 I a, 

Patf*' • 24 ^* U7n”;i / think of my 

The tuitjinal of t his sonjj; maybe found 
in Onvota^ p. 

I'ajfe z.} p tho my^Jcyir, <f 

Monttumtn. 

‘{'he Indian-, liobl the inai/e, oi Indian 
cmiuiu ipe.il vemnalion. ‘“Ilieyi .teein 
it so impoitant and di\ine .i ^paind 
sas’s Seln tolci aft, ‘ that theirstoi^-tellu . 
invmited vaitous tales, in whii h this iih .1 
is symbtili/ed undei the foi in of a spei ial 
j^ift from the <heat Spint. 'lln* < M- 
fibwa-Al^ompiins, who < ail if Moieda* 
min* that i«, thehtniit’s tpain 01 lienv, 
havt- a pielty stoiy of tin . kind, in whi< h 
till' stalk in full tassel i-i o pteu nted a > 
deseendinj; tioin the sky, nndei the 


, \aleni, m thcii view, foi the oneious 
and continuous laboui of the othei sex, 
in providing- meats, and skins for oloth- 
ing-, by the chase, and m defending theii 
\ illagcs against theii enemies, and keep- 
ing intiuders off theii tciutoucs. A 
good Indian housewife deems this a part 
of hei pieiogative, and pi ides hci self to 
have a store of corn to exeicisc hci 
hospitaht>, 01 duly honour hei hus- 
band's hospitality, in the enteitainment 
j of the lodge guests Oncota, p. S3. 

Page 343. Thu^ the Jicids shall be 
more jnatfuU 

‘A singukii pioof of this belief, in 
botli sews, (d the mystciious influence 
r>f the steps of a woman on the vegeta- 
ble and insi*< t creation, is found in an 
am lent custom, which was i elated to 
me, K-speding coin-planting. It was 
till' puK'tice oi the hiinteiks wife, when 
j lht‘ Held of corn had fH‘en planted, to 
i hoos(‘ the fiist daik or overclouded 
I evening to jx-i foi m a secret circuit, sans 
> habillenumt y aioiuul tlu‘ fl<*ld. Foi 
this pui [lose she slipped out of th(‘ lodge 
in the evening, unohseivi'd, to some 
oliicuie nook, where shi* comjiletely dis- 
rithed. 'I'hen, taking hiu matchecota, 
01 piimipal garment, in on<* hand, she 
dragipsl It mound the iieUl. 'riiis was 
tlunight to ensui<*a jHoliflc cioji, and to 
[uevenf theassanifs of inserts and woims 
uiion the giaiti. It was sujiposed they 
<<>ukl not neep ovei the (liaimed line.’ 

(Uivdta^ [». Sp 

Page.sji;. With his prisoner-string 
hi' hound him. 

' Ihi'se cortls,’ says Mr. Tanner, 


guise of a hamisome youth, in unswet i ‘aiemude<»f the huik of theelm-tiee, 
to the prayeis of a young man at his by hoiliiig and then jinineising it iiuold 
fast of viiility, or coming to manhood, j watei. .... 'Ihe lemlei of awar naity 
Mt h well known that coin-planting commonly can ies stwetal fastened about 


and corn-gat hei ing, at least among all 1 his waist, and if* in the toursi* of the 
the still urKolonisuul tribes, aie hit ' light, any one <»f h'ls young men takes 


entirely to the females ami childn n, and i a ptisonei, it is his duty to hiing him 
a few suijcranmiated old mmi. It i » not 1 inimediati ly t(» the child, to he tied, and 
generally known, peihajm, that thi . tlie latter is lesponsihlu fot his safe 
labour is not comjmlsoiy, and that it i * rati ve of Captivity and 

ahsumed by the females as u ju-.t equi* Advvniuresj p, 413. 
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Page 246. 

Wage 7 mn^ the thief of cornfields, 

Pat mosaid, who steals the matse^ear. * 

^ If one of the young female buskers 
finds a red ear of corn, it is typical of 
a biave admirer, and is regarded as 
a fitting piesent to some young wanior. 
But if the ear be crooked, and tapering 
to a point, no matter what colour, the 
whole ciicle is set in a roar, and wa- 
ge-niin is the word shouted aloud. It 
is the symbol of a thief in the cornfield. 
It is considered as the image of an old 
man stooping as he enters the lot. Had 
the chisel of Praxiteles been employed 
to produce this image, it could not 
more vividly bring to the minds of the 
meiiy gioup the idea of a pilferei of 
their favourite mondamin 

' The literal meaning of the term is, a 
mass, or crooked ear of grain ; but the 
cai of corn so called IS a conventional type 
of a little old man pilfeung eais of corn 
m a cornfield. It is in this manner that 
a single word or tcim, in these curious 
languages, becomes the fruitful parent 
of many ideas. And we can thus per- 
ceive why it is that the word magemht 
is alone competent to excite mei nment 
in the husking ciicle. 

‘ This tci m is taken as the basis of the 
cereal chorus, or corn song, as sung by 
the Noilhetn Algonquin tribes. It is 
coupled with the phrase Paiviosaid , — 
a permutative form of the Indian sub- 
stantive, made fiom the verb pini'-o-sa, 
to walk. Its literal meaning is, he who 
walks, or the walker-, but the ideas 
conveyed by it are, he who walks by 
night to pilfer com. It offcis, therefoic, 
a kind of paiallclism in expression to 
the picceding tcim.’ — Oncuta, p. 254. 

Page 252. Pugasamg, with thir- 
t eel’ll pieces, 

'rhis Game of the Bowl is the principal 
game of hazard among the Northern 
tribds of Indians. Mi . Schoolcraft gives 
a particular account of it in Onedia, 
p. 85. ‘ 'Phis game,’ he says, * is vci y fas- 
cinating to some poitions of the Indians. 
1 hey stake at it their ornaments, weapons, 


clothing, canoes, horses, everything in 
fact they possess and have been knowm, 
it is said, to set up then wives and chil- 
dren, and even to forfeit their own libeity. 
Of such desperate stakes I have seen no 
examples, nor do I think the game itself 
in common use. It is rather confined 
to certain persons, who hold the relative 
rank of gamblers in I ndian society, — men 
who are not noted as hunters 01 warriors, 
or steady providers for their families. 
Among these are persons who bear the 
term of lena-dizse-wug, that is, wan- 
derers about the country, braggadocios, 
01 fops. It can hardly be classed with 
the popular games of amusement, by 
which skill and dexterity are acquired 
I have generally found the chiefs and 
graver men of the tribes, who encouraged 
the young men to play ball, and aie 
sure to be present at the customary 
sports, to witness, and sanction, and 
applaud them, speak lightly and dis- 
paragingly of this game of hazard. Yet 
It cannot be denied that some of the 
chiefs, distinguished in war and the 
chase, at the West, can be refened to as 
lending their example to its fascinating 
power.’ 

See also History, Condition, and 
Prospects of the Indian Tribes, Part 
II. p. 72. 

Page 250. 7 'o the Pictured Rocks 

of sandstone. 

The readei will find a long description 
of the Pictured Rocks in Fostei and 
Whitney’s Report on the Geology of the 
Lake Superior Land District, Part II. 
p. 124. Fiom this I make the follow- 
ing extract : — 

‘The Pictured Rocks may be desci ibed, 
in general terms, as a senes of sandstone 
bluffs extending along the shore of 
Lake Superior foi about five miles, and 
using, in most places, vertically from the 
water, without any beach at the base, 
to a height varying from fifty to nearly 
two hundred feet. Were they simply 
a line of cliffs, they might not, so far 
as relates to height or extent, be woithy 
of a rank among gi eat natuialcuiiosities, 
although such an assemblage of lorky 
Ff2 
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strata, washed by the waves of the gi cat 
lake, ^vould not, under any circum- 
stances, be destitute of grandeur. To the 
voyager, coasting along their base m his 
frail canoe, they would, at all times, be 
an object of dread ; the recoil of the wSurf, 
the rock-bound coast, affoi ding, for miles, 
no place of refuge, — the lowering sky, 
the rising wind, - -ail these would excite 
his appiehcnsion, and induce him to ply 
a vigoious oar until the dreaded wall 
was passed. But in the Pictmed R(Kks 
th(‘re are two features which communi- 
tate to the scenery a wondeiful and 
iilnmst unkjue chaiacter. These aie, 
hrst, the curious m«inner in which the 
cliffs have been cKcavated and worn 
away by the action of the lak<‘, which, 
for ccntuiles, has dashed an ot(*an 4 ike 
surf against thcii base ; and,se<'on(l, the 
equally curious manner in which laige 
portions of thcsui face have been colouied 
by bands of brilliant hues. 

Mt is from the latter circum.stame 
that the name, by which th(‘se cliffs an* 
known to the Ameiican tiaveller, is de- 
rived; while that applied to them by 
the Krench voyageuts (“ I.es Poi tails ” 
is derived from the former, and by fai 
the most striking peculiarity. 

* The term Pktumi jRorka has been 
in use for a great length of time ; but 
when it wan first applie<l, we have been 
unable to dihcovci. It would seem that 
’the fnst travellcis were moie impressed 
with the mivel and striking distribution 
of colours on the surface than with the 
astonishing variety of foini into whi<h 
the cliffs themselves have been worn. . . 

‘ Our voyageurs had many legends to 
I elate of the pranks of the fUnnkhnJou 
in these caverns, and, in answer our 
inquiries, seemed dispos<’d to fabrkate 
.tories, without end, of the achievements 
of Ihij Indian deity/ 

Page ^70* Toivard (he him hia 
kandh wre lifted. 

In this manner, and widi su<h saluta- 
tions, was Rather Maiquette letclvcd hy 
the Illinois. See his Voyetiic.s et Duait* 
vertesf .Section V. 


Page 

That of our vitCh ive can frame 

A ladder. 

1 he words of St, Augustine aie,- 
* De Vitus nostris scalam nobis facim us, si 
vitia ipsa calcamus.’ Sermon HI. De 
Asienhwnc. 

Page 300. The Phantom Ship. 

A detailed account of this ‘ appari- 
tion of a Ship in the Air ’ is given by 
Cotton Mather m \iih Ma}( 7 %alia ChriUty 
Book I . Ch . V 1. It is contained in a letter 
from the Rev. James Pierpont, Pastoi 
of New Haven. To this account 
Mather adds these words : — 

‘ Rcadei, theie being yet living so 
many ci edible gentlemen that wcie eye- 
witnesses of this wonderful thing, I 
veiituic to publish it for a thing as 
undoubted as 'tis wonderful,’ 

Page 303. And the Emperor but 
a A/acho. 

xVfai'ho, in .Spanish, signifies a mule. 
Golondrina is the feminine form of 
Gtdondrino, a swallow, and also a cant 
name foi a desci tei . 

Page 304, The Two AngcU. 

A t hild was horn to I .ongfello w thesaine 
night that his friend Mr. I.owell’s wife 
died : he commemorates both events in 
this poem. 

Page 3or). Oliver Passelin. 

( )liv<T Hasselin, the ‘ Phe joyeux du 
Vaudeville^ Hourished in the fifteenth 
century, and gave to his convivial bongs 
tli<‘ name of his native valleys, in which 
he sang them, Vaux-de-virc. This 
name was afterwaidscoriupted into the 
mvwlern Vaudeidlle. 

Page 307. Vidor Galbraiths 

1 his poem is founded on fact. Victoi 
(lalbraith was a bugler in a comt^any 
of volunteer cavalry, and was shot in 
Mexico foi somo breach of discipline. 
It is a common superstition among 
soldicih, that no balls will kill them un- 
less their names arc written on them. 
*I he old proverb says, * Every bullet has 
its billet.^ 





Page 309. I remember the sea-fight \ 
far a'way. 

This was the engagement between the 
Enterprise and Boxer, off the harbour of 
Portland, in which both captains were 
slain. They were buried side by side, 
in the cemetery on Mountjoy. 

Page 312. Santa Filomena, 

* At Pisa the church of San Francisco 
contains a chapel dedicated lately to 
Santa Filomena; ovei the altar is 
a picture, by Sabatelli, representing the 
saint as a beautiful, nymph-like figure, 
floating down from heaven, attended by 
two angels bearing the lily, palm, and 
javelin, and beneath, in the foieground, 
the sick and maimed, who aie healed 
by her intercession.’— Mrs Jamkson% 
Sacred and Legendary Artj II. 29S. 

Page 459. The Golden Legend. 

The old Legenda Aurea, 01 Golden 
Legend, was otiginally written in Latin, 
in the thiiteenth century, by Jacobus de 
Voragine, a Dominican friar, who after- 
wards became Archbishop of Genoa, and 
died in 1392. 

He called his book simply ‘ Legends 
of the Saints.’ The epithet of Golden 
was given it by his admirers j for, as 
VVynkin de Worde says, ‘ Like as passeth 
gold m value all othei metals, so this 
Legend exceedeth all other books.’ 
But Edward Leigh, in much distress of 
mind, calls it ^ a book written by a man 
of a leaden heart for the basenesse of 
the errours, that are without wit 01 
leason, and of a brazen forehead, foi 
his impudent boldnesse in repoiting 
things so fabulous and inci edible.’ 

This work, the great text-book of 
the legendary lore of the Middle Ages, 
was tian.slated into French in the foui- 
tcenth century by Jean de Vignay, and 
in tne fifteenth into English by William 
( !axton. It has lately been made more 
accessible by a new French translation : 
La fjgende DorSe, iraduHe du Latin^ 
par M, G, B. Paris, 1850. Theie is 
a copy of the original, with the Gesta 
Longohardofum appended, in the Har- 
vai d College 1 dbrary ,( 'ambridge, printe<l 


at Strasburg, 1496. The title-page is 
wanting ; and the volume begins with 
the Tt^ula Legendorum 

I have called this poem the Golden 
Legend, because the story upon which 
it is founded seems to me to surpass all 
other legends in beauty and significance. 
It exhibits, amid the corruptions of the 
Middle Ages, the virtue of disinterested- 
ness and self-sacrifice, and the power of 
Faith, Hope, and Charity, sufficient foi 
all the exigencies of life and death. 
The story is told, and perhaps invented, 
by Hartmann von der Aue, a Minne- 
singer of the twelfth century. The 
original may be found in Maildth’s 
Altdeutsche Gedichie^ with a modern 
German version. There is another in 
Marbach’s Volk'^bhcher^ No. 32. 

Page 459. 

For these bells have been anointed, 
And baptized imth holy water i 

The Consecration and Baptism of 
Bells is one of the most curious cere- 
monies of the Church in the Middle 
Ages. The Council of Cologne oidained 
as follows — 

'Let the bells be blessed, as the 
trumpets of the Church militant, by 
which the people aie assembled to hear 
the word of God ; the clergy to announce 
his mercy by day, and his truth in their 
noctuinal vigils: that by their sound 
the faithful may be invited to prayers, 
and that the spirit of devotion in them 
may be increased. The fathers have 
also maintained that demons affrighted 
by the sound of bells calling Christians 
to prayeis, would flee away; and when 
they fled, the persons of the faithful 
would be secure : that the destruction 
of lightnings and whirlwinds would be 
averted, and the spirits of the storm 
defeated . ’ — Edi nhtirgh Encyclopaed i a , 
Alt, Bells^ See also Scheibfe’s Kloster, 
VL 776. 

Page 473. It U the malediction of 
Eve / 

' Nec esses plus quam femina, quae 
nunc etiam viros transcendis, et quae 
maledictioniun F.vae in benedictionem 
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vertisti Maiiae .’ — Mptstola Ahaelardi 
Heloissae. 

Page 483 . To come back to 7 ny text f 

In giving this sermon of Friar Cuth- 
bert as a specimen of the Ristts Pas-' 
chalesj or street-preaching of the monks 
at Eastei, I have exaggerated nothing. 
This very anecdote, offensive as it is, 
comes from a discourse of Father Bar- 
letta, a Dominican friar of the fifteenth 
century, whose fame as a popular 
preacher was so great, that it gave rise 
to the proveib, 

‘ Ne^iCit pfcdicare 
Qiii neujf Barloitare* 

‘Among the abuses introduced in 
this century,’ says 'I'liaboschi, ‘was that 
of e\citing from the pulpit the laughtei 
of the hearers; as if that were the 
same thing as converting them. We 
have examples of this, not only in 
Italy, but also in France, wheie the 
sermons of Menot and Maillard, and of 
others, who would make a better appeal - 
anceon the stage than in the pulpit, aic 
still celebrated foi such follies.’ 

If the reader is curious to see howfai 
the freedom of speech was raiiied in 
these popular scimons, he is lefeiied to 
Scheible’s Klosier, Vol. I, when* h(‘ will 
find extracts fioin Abraham a Sancta 
(‘laia, Sebastian Fiank, and otheis; 
and in particular an anonymous dis- 
course called Der Graiiel dor lVmk.s- 
iung^ 'I'he Abomination of Desolation, 
preached at Ottakring, a village west of 
Vienna, November 25, 17S2, in whkh 
the license of language is earned to its 
utmost limit. 

See also PMicatoria 7 ia, on AVW- 
laiioTts sm^ulu^rcs et amusantes mr tvs 
PrMicatviirs ; par Ch P, t^hitinmicsfv, 
(Menin.) This woik contains extiacts 
from the popular sermons of St. Vincent 
Feirlcr, Bailetta, Menot, Maillard, Ma- 
I ini, Raulin, Valladier, I)e Hessis C'amus, 
PtVe Andi6, Bening, and the most 
eloquent of all, Jac(iiu*s Brydaine. 

My authority for the spiiitual iiiler- 
pi et ation of bell-i inging, which follows, is 
Ilmandus, Ration. Dhin. OJic. Lib. L 
cap. 4. 


Page4S6. ThfN\TIVIT\ . a Miracle- 
Play. 

A singular chapter in the histoiy of 
the Middle Ages is that which gives ac- 
count of the early Christian Drama, the 
Mysteries, Moralities, and Miiacle- 
Plays, which w'ere at first petfoimed in 
churches, and afterwards in the stieets, 
on fixed or movable stages. Foi the 
most pait, the Mysteries w’cre founded 
on the historic poitions of the Old and 
New Testaments, and the Miracle-PIa)s 
on the lives of Saints; a distinction not 
always observed, however, for in Mi 
Wiight’s Early Mystvylvs and at ho 
Latui Poctns of the Twelfth and 
Thiytcenth Centurivs^ the Resin rect ion 
of La/anis is called a Miiaclc, and not 
a Mysteiy. 'I'he Moralities weic plajs 
in which the Virtues and \'ires weie 
pel sonified. 

The earliest religious play whii h has 
been preserved is the Christos Pas- 
(hon of Oregoiy Nanan7en, written in 
(Jieek, in the fouith century. Next to 
this come the leniaikabh Latin Pla^s 
of Roswitha, the Nun of (iandeisheiin, 
in the tenth centuiy, which, thouj»li 
cinde and wanting in aitistic con- 
sti action, art‘ inaiked by a good deal of 
di.iinatic powei and intis <‘st. A hand- 
some edition of these plays, with 
a Freni h translation, has been lately 
published, entitled Theatre de Rots- 
viiha^ Reliffleuse allemunde dii .V 
Sieile. Par Charles Phtj^nin. Paiis, 

'File most impoitant collections of 
Fnglish Mystciies and Miracle-Plajs 
are those knowm as the 'Fownley, tlie 
('hester, and the ('oventiy Plays. '1 he 
first of these eollections has bt‘en pub- 
lished by the Surtees Society, and the 
other two by the Sbakespeaie .Society. 
In his Inti od net ion to the Covt%try 
Mysteries, the editor, Mi. Ilalliwell, 
quotes the following passage from Dug- 
/UiiiqxnHes of Warwickshire •• 

* Befoie the suppiession of the monas- 
teiies, this city was very famous for the 
pageants, that wen* played theiein, 
upon Corpuh-f'hiisti Day; which, or- 



casioning' very great confluence of 
people thither, from far and near, was 
of no small benefit thereto ; which 
pageants being acted with mighty state 
and revel ence by the friars of this 
house, had theaters for the seveiall 
scenes, very laige and high, placed 
upon wheels, and drawn to all the eminent 
paits of the city, foi the better advan- 
tage of spectators . and contain’d the 
story of the New Testament, composed 
into old English Rithme, as appeareth 
by an ancient MS. intituled Ludiis 
Corporis Chnstiy or LudusConventriae, 
I have been told by some old people, 
who in then younger years were eye- 
witnesses of these pageants so acted, that 
the ycaily confluence of people to see 
that shew was extiaoi dinary great, and 
yielded no small advantage to this 
city ’ 

The representation of leligious plays 
has not yet been wholly discontinued 
by the Roman Chuich. At Obei- 
Ammergau, m the Tyiol, a grand 
spectacle of this kind is exhibited once 
in ten years. A very graphic desciip- 
tion of that which took place in the 
year 1850 is given by Miss Anna Maiy 
I lowitt, in her Art-Student in Munich^ 
Vol. I. Chap. iv. She says : — 

* W(‘ had come expecting to feel our 
souls revolt at so material a represen- 
tation of Christ, as any lepresentation 
of him we naturally imagined must be 
in a peasant’s Miracle-Play. Yet so far, 
strange toconfess,neithcrhorror, disgust, 
nor contempt was excited in our minds. 
Such an eai nest solemnity and simplicity 
breathed thioughout the whole of the 
peiformance, that to me, at least, any- 
thing like anger, or a peiccption of the 
ludicrous, would have .seemed moie 
ii reverent on my part than was this 
simple childlike rendeiingof the sublime 
Christian tragedy. We felt at times 
as though the figures of Cimabue’s, 
(liotto’s, and Perugino’s pictures had 
become animated, and were moving 
before us ; there was the same simple 
arrangement and biilliant colour cif 
drapf^ry, tht‘ same earnest, fpiicd 
dignity about the heads, whilst the en- 


tire absence of all theatrical effect 
wonderfully increased the illusion. 
There were scenes and gioups so ex- 
traordmaiily like the early Italian 
pictures, that you could ha\e declared 
they w'ere the works of Giotto and 
Perugino, and not living men and women, 
had not the figures moved and spoken, 
and the breeze stirred their richly- 
coloured drapery, and the sun cast long, 
moving shadows behind them on the 
stage. These effects of sunshine and 
shadow, and of drapery fluttered by the 
wind, weie very striking and beautiful; 
one could imagine how the Greeks must 
have availed themselves of such striking 
effects in theii theatres open to the sky.’ 

Mr. Bayard Taylor, in his Eldorado, 
gives a description of a Mysteiy he saw 
pei formed at San Lionel, m Mexico. 
See Vol. II. Chap xi. 

‘Against the wing- wall of the Haci- 
enda del Mayo, which occupied one end 
of the pla/a, was laised a platform, on 
which stood a table covcied w'ith scarlet 
cloth. A rude bower of cane-leaves, on 
one end of the platform, lepresented 
the manger of Bethlehem ; while a cord, 
stretched from its top acioss the plaza 
to a hole in the fiont of the chinch, 
bore a large tinsel star, suspended by 
a hole m its centie. 'J'heie was quite 
a crow'd in the plaza, and veiy soon 
a pioceUion appeared, coming up fiom 
the lower pait of the village. The 
three kings took the lead; the Virgin, 
mounted on an ass that gloried in 
a gilded saddle and rose-hespi inkled 
mane and tail, followed them, led by 
the angel ; and siweral women, with 
ciiiious masks of paper, brought up 
the rear. Two characters, of the 
haile<ium sort* -one with a dog’s head 
on his shouldcis, and the othei a bald- 
headed filar, with a huge hat hanging 
on his back — played all sorts of antics 
for the diversion of the crowd. Aftei 
making the circuit of the plaza, the 
Viigin was takim to the platfoim, and 
<‘ntcn‘d the mangel. King Heiod took 
his seat at the srailet table, with an 
attendant in blue coat and led sash, 
whom I took to be his Piime Minister, 



"Uk* three king-s lemained on then and held hi*? head on the table. The little 
horses m fiont of the chinch ; but be- brother and sister of the boy, thinking 
tween them and theplatfoim, under the he was really to be decapitated, yelled 
stilng on which the star was to slide, at the top of their voices, in an agony 
walked tw'o men in long white robes and of terror, which threw the crowd into 
blue hoods, with parchment folios m a roar of laughter. King Herod brought 
their hands. These were the Wise Men down his sword with a whack on the 
of the Hast, as one might readily know table, and the Prime Minister, dipping 
fiom then solemn ail, and the mystenous his brush into a pot of white paint 
glances which th<‘y cast towards all w'hich stood before him, made a flaring 
({iiaiteis of the heasens. noss on the boy’s face. Several other 

‘ In a little while, a company of women boys w'erc caught and served hkew ise : 
th(* platform, concealed behind a and, finally, the tw^o hailequins, w-hose 
I'uitain, sang an angelic choiiis to the 1 kicks and stiugf^les neatly shook down 
tune ot “() pescator deir onda.” At | theplatfoim. The piocession then went 
the piopei moment, the Magi turned ; off up the hill, follow'ed by the whole 
tow‘aids lh<‘ platform, followed by the population of the village. Alltheeven^ 
stai, to winch a stung was comenienllv mg theie were fandangos in the meson, 
attaihed, tlmt it might be slid along bonfiies and rockets on the pla/a, 
the line. 'I he tin«‘e kings foliow<*<l the ' ringing of bells, and high mass in the 
st.u till it leatlied the inangin, when t hmc h, with the accompaniment of two 
they dismounted, and iiKpiited fox the guitaxs, tinkling to lively polkas.’ 
soveteign whom it had led them to j In 1H52 theie was a representation of 
\isit. They were invited upon the ■ this kind by (Germans in Boston ; and I 
platform, and introduced to Heiod, as ' have now before me a copy of a play- 
th<‘ only king ; this did not se<>m to bill announcing the peifoimance, on 
satisfy thimi, anil, alter smne n»n\<Msa- ■ June 10, 1S52, in Cincinnati, of the 
turn, they letired. By this time the ‘(heat Biblico-lhstoiical Hiama, th<* 
stai had ic< (‘ded to the other end of the Life of Jesus Christ,’ W'lth the characters 
line, and commenced moving^ forward , and the names of the peifomneis. 
again, they following. 'Die angel railed . ^ . 

them into the mangel, wheie, upontheii * Scnptortiim, 

knees, th<‘y weie shown a small w’ooden A most int(‘resting volume might be 
box, supposed to contain tlie sacied | wiilten on the ('allignaphers and (Jhryso- 
infant , they then letiied, and the star ' graplmrs, the tianscrihers and illumin- 
hrought them back no moie. Aftei , atorsof manusciiptsin theMiddle Ages, 
till*} depaiture, King Herod declared ( 'Ihese men weie for the most part 
himself greatly conhisod by whxit he , monks, who labouu*d, sometimes foi 
had witnessed, and was very much , pleasure and sometimes for penance, in 
afraid this newly-found king w'ould j multiplying copies of the classics and 
weaken liis powm. I’pon consultation 1 (he .Sciiptures. 

with his Ihimc .Ministei, the Massai'ie { *()f all bodily labouis, which are 

ijf the Innocents was decided upon, as 1 propei for us,’ says Cassiodoi us, the 
the only means Iff s<‘<'nntv. old (’ulabiian monk, ‘that of copying 

'The angel, on heaiing this, gave | hooks has always been mine to my taste 
warning to the Virgin, who quH kly got I than any other. The moie so, as fh 
down from the platform, mounted her this <*xeicise the mind is instructed by 
bespangled donkey, and hurried off, the leading of the Holy Scriptures, and 
Herod’s Prime Minister directed all the it is a kind of homily to the others, 
children to be harnled up foi execution, whom these liooks may reach. It is 
A hoy, in a tagged saiape, was caught preaching with the hand, by converting 
and thrust foi ward; the Minister took the Angers into tongues; it is publishing 
him by the heels in spite of his kicking, to men in silence the w'ords of salvation ; 
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in fine, it is fighting- against the demon 
with pen and ink. As many words as 
a transcriber writes, so many wounds 
the demon receives. In a word, a re- 
cluse, seated in his chair to copy books, 
travels into different provinces, without 
moving from the spot, and the labour 
of his hands is felt even where he is not.’ 

Nearly every monasteiy was provided 
with its Scriptorium. Nicolas de Clair- 
vaux, St. Bernard’s secretaiy, in one of 
his letters describes his cell, which he 
calls Scriptonolum, where he copied 
books. And Mabillon, in his Etudes 
Monastiquesj says that in his time were 
still to be seen at Citeaux ‘ many of 
those little cells, wheie the tianscnbeis 
and bookbinders w'orked.’ 

Silvestie’s Paleographic Unwerselle 
contains a vast numbei of fac-similes of 
the most beautifully illuminated manu- 
scripts of all ages and all counti ies ; and 
JVIontfaucon in his Palaeog^ aphiaGraec a 
gives the names of ovei thiee hundred 
< alligi aphers. He also gives an account 
ot the books they copied, and the colo- 
phons, with which, as with a satisfactory 
flourish of the pen, they closed then 
long-continued labours. Many of these 
aic very cuiious; expiessing joy, hu- 
mility, xemorse ; entreating the reader’s 
prayeis and paidon for the writei’s 
sins ; and sometimes pronouncing a 
malediction on any one who should steal 
the book. A few of these I subjoin .- ' 

^As pilgrims rejoice, beholding theii 
native land, so arc transcribers made 
glad, beholding the end of a book.’ 

‘ Sw'eet is it to wiite the end of any 
book.’ 

‘ Ye who read, pray for me, who have 
written this book, the humble and sinful 
'riieodulus.’ 

* As many therefore as shall read this 
booll^ pardon me, I beseech you, if aught 
1 hav ei 1 ed in accent acute and grav e, in 
apostjophe, inbreathing soft or aspuate ; 
and may Clod save you all ! Amen.’ 

‘ If anything is well, piaise the tran- 
scriber ; if ill, pardon his unskilfulness.’ 

* Ye who rea<l, pi ay for me, the most 
sinful <»f all m<*rt, for the I-ord’s sake.’ 


^ The hand that has written this book 
shall decay, alas ' and become dust, and 
go down to the grave, the corrupter of 
all bodies. But all ye who are of the 
portion of Christ, pray that I may obtain 
the pardon of ray sins. Again and 
again I beseech you with tears, brothers 
and fathers, accept my miserable sup- 
plication, O holy choir! I am called 
John, woe is me I I am called Hiereus, 
or Sacerdos, in name only, not in unc- 
tion.’ 

‘ Whoever shall carry away this book, 
without the permission of the Pope, may 
he incui the malediction of the Holy 
Trinity, of the Holy Mother of God, of 
Saint John the Baptist, of the one hundred 
and eighteen holy Nicene Fathers, and 
of all the Saints ; the fate of Sodom and 
Gomorrah; and the haltei of Judas' 
Anathema, amen.’ 

‘Keep safe, O Trinity, Fathei, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, my three fingers, with 
w’hich I have written this book.’ 

‘ Mathusalas Machir transcribed this 
divinest book in toil, infirmity, and 
dangeis many.’ 

‘Bacchius Barbaidorius and Michael 
Sophianus wrote this book in sport and 
laughter, being the guests of theii 
noble and common friend Vincentius 
Pinellus, and Petrus Nunnius, a most 
leained man.’ 

This last colophon Montfaucon does 
not suffer to pass without reproof. 
‘ Other calligraphers,’ he remarks, 
‘ demand only the piayers of their 
readeis, and the pardon of their sms*, 
but these glory in their w'antonness,’ 

Page 501. Drink down to your 
peg! 

One of the canons of Archbishop 
Anselm, promulgated at the beginning 
of the twelfth century, oidains ‘that 
priests go not to drinking-bouts, nor 
drink to pegs.’ In the times of the hard- 
drinking Danes, King Kdgar ordained 
that ‘ pins or ncails should be fastened 
into the diinking-cups or horns at stated 
distances, an<l whosoevei should drink 
boyoml those maiks at one draught 



bt* f»hno.s,iou«i to a <.evc*ie punish- 
ment.’ 

Shaipe, in his History of the Kinpfs 
of h’.nj^dand, says : * Our ancestois were 
formtuly famous bu compotationj their 
liqu<n was ale, ami otie method of 
amusiuj^ themsi'lves in this way was 
with Ihi* pejj^-tankuid. I had lately one 
of them in iny hand. It had on the 
inside a low of eij^dit pins, one above 
anothiT, fioni top to bottom. Itheld two 
<}uarls, .uui was a noble piece of plate, 
so that thi'ie was a ^111 of ah^half a pint 
\Vimhest<*r nusisun*, between each 
pcji^. I he law was, that eveiy person 
that diank was to i-mpty the space be- 
tween pin and pin, so that the pins weiu 
so mauv meaiUies to make the company 
all dunk alike, .ind to swsillow thesami 
ipiantity of liquor. I bis was a pretty 
sine method of mukinj^ all the company 
drunk, esjHS'ially if it be ronsideied 
that tim rule was, that whiawer drank 
slant f»f hts pin, m bevoml it, was 
obheed todilnk aijauqand i*ven as deep 
as to the m \t pm.* ! 

Paye TfitU'iinveut o/St, O'ildas 
tlr A7/?r.V’.. 

Alrlaid, in a letter to his fiieml 
Pbilintn*, qiu's a sad puture of this 
mofiasSeiy. ‘ I live,* he says, * in abai- 
baious umnJiy, the whieh 

I d*» not undei stand ; 1 have no eon- 
versationbnt with the rudest pi'ople. My 
walks au* on the 'mar t essibh* shore of 
a sea, wliuh is ihu jietualty st(»rmy. My 
monks aie only kmovn by thrdr disso- 
luteness, ami living without any rule or 
oi der , ( 'i mid you seethe abbey, Philintus, 
you would not rsili it one. 'i he doors and 
walks are without any ornaimmt, except 
the hemls r*f wild boars and hinds’ feet, 
wlmh «t»* nadetl up iiKminst them* and 
the hales of fiijjhtful animals. 'Phe cells 
are hunj; with the skins of deer. I hr* 
monks have not so miu h as a bell to wake 
them, the nH'kH and do^o, supply that 
defect. In short, they fiass th<*ir wlmle 
days in hunting? > would tolu'aven that 
were their fault j or that their 

plea uiesterminated there ! I endeavour 
m vain to recall them to then duty; 


they all combine against me, and I only 
expose myself to continual vexations 
and dangers. I imagine I see every 
moment a naked svvoid hang over my 
head. Sometimes they surround me, and 
load me with infinite abuses ; sometimes 
they abandon me, and I am left alone 
to my own tormenting thoughts. 

I make it my endeavour to merit by my 
sufferings, and to appease an angry 
God. Sometimes I grieve for the loss of 
the house of the Paraclete, and wish to 
see it again. Ah, Philintus, does not the 
love of Heloise still burn m my heait ^ 

I have not yet triumphed over that 
unhappy passion. In the midst of my 
letirement I sigh, I weep, I pine, I speak 
the dear name Heloise, and am pleased 
to heai the sound.’ — Letters of the Cele- 
brated Abelard and Heloise. Trans- 
i lated by ALr. John Hughes. Glasgow, 
i7«?r. 

I *age 513. Were it not for my magic 
garters and staff. 

'I'he method of making the Magic 
Gaiteis and the Magic Staff is thus 
laid down in Lcs Secrets JSLern.mlleux 
dll Petit Albert, a French translation 
of Alberti Parvi Luen Libel hi s de 
Mirahilihu'} Naturae Arcanis — 

* Gathei some of the herb called 
motheiw'oit, when the sun is entering 
the fust degiee of the sign of Capricorn ; 
let it diy a little in the shade, and make 
some gaitei.s of the skin of a young 
hart* ; that is to say, having cut the skin 
of tht* hare into strips two inches wide, 
double them, sew the before-mentioned 
h(*rb between, and wear them on youi 
legs. No hoise can long keep up with 
a man on foot, who is furnished with 

these gartcis.’- "p. 128. 

M lather, on the morrow of All-Saints, 
a stumg branch of willow, of which^you 
will make a staff, fashioned to your 
liking. I follow it out, by lemoving the 
pith from within, after having furnished 
the lower end with an iron ferule. Put 
into the bottom of the staff the two eyes 
of a young wolf, the tongue and heart 
<»f a (log, three gieen Hoards, and the 
hearts of three swallows. 'I'hese must 





all be dried in the sun, betweei^ two 
papers, having been hist sprinkled with 
finely pulverized saltpetre. Besides all 
these, put into the staff seven leaves of 
vervain, gathered on the eve of St John 
the Baptist, with a stone of divers 
colours, which you will find in the nest 
of the lapw'ing, and stop the end of the 
staff with a pomel of box, or of any 
other material you please, and be as- 
sured, that the staff w'lll guarantee you 
from the perils and mishaps which too 
often befall travellers, either from rob- 
bers, wild beasts, mad dogs, or venomous 
animals. It will also procure you the 
good-will of those with whom you lodge.’ 

p. 130. 

Page 516. Saint Elmo's Stars 

So the Italian sailors call the phos- 
phorescent gleams that sometimes play 
about the masts and rigging of ships. 

Page 517. The School of Salerno* 

For a history of the celebrated schools 
of Salerno and Monte - Cassino, the 
leader is lefeired to Sir Alexander 
('loke’s Intioduction to the Regimen 
Sanitafis Salermtaniim ; and to Kurt 
Spiengel’s GeschichtederAmneikundef 
1. 4O3, 01 Jourdan’s Fiench translation 
of it, } list 01 re de la Medicine, II. 
354 ' 

Page 775. The Childrcrds Cru- 
sade. 

‘ 'I'he Childien’s Crusade’ was left 
unfinislu'd by Mi. Longfellow. It is 
founded ujion an event which occuircd 
in the year 1212, An army of twenty 
thousand rhildicn, mostly boys, undei 
the lead of a boy of ten yeais, named 
Nj^rolas, set out fiom Cologne for the 
I loly Land. When they leadiedfienoa 
only seven thousand n^mained. There, 
as th<* sea did not divide to allow them 
to march dry-shod to the I^ast, they 
liroke up. Somi‘ got as far as Home ; 
two ship-loads saii<‘d from Pisa, and 
weie not heaid of again ; the rest 
straggled hack to (lermany. 


Page 786. Michael Angelo. 

Part First. 

I. 

Condivi, in his ‘^Vite di Michael 
Angelo Buonarotti,’ describes him, 
when seventy-nine years old, as of 
middle height, with broad shoulders and 
thin legs, having a large head, a face 
small in proportion to the size of his skull, 
a square forehead, full temples, high 
cheek-bones, and a nose made flat by 
the fist of that beastly and proud man 
Toirigiano de’ Torrigiani.’ Torrigiani 
is said to have fled to England, and to 
have designed there, amongother things, 
the tomb of Heniy VI 11 . ‘ His lips,’ 

continues Condivi, ‘^are thin, and the 
lower, being the larger, appears to 
protrude when the face is seen in pro- 
file His eyebiows are sparse; his 
eyes gray, spotted with yellow and blue 
lights, and ever vaiying; his ears of 
just proportion ; his hair, once black, is 
streaked with gray, as is his thin, forked 
heaid, which is four or five fingeis’ 
breadth in length.’ Vasari’s desciip- 
tion does notdiffei materially from this, 
so that the student is enabled to know 
with some certainty what the personal 
appearance of the great master w'as. 
These desciiptions have unquestionably 
been of impoitant service in the hands 
of aitists w'ho have studied to produce 
a satisfactory portrait of Michael An- 
gelo. It is possible to find a large num- 
ber of these poi traits, and not easy to 
leain, even by a comparison of all the 
Lives of the aitist, which aie founded 
upon the best authority. Mi. C. 1 ). E 
Foitnum, who owns the original medal- 
lion portzait in wax by Leo Leone, which 
he discoveied and identified, gives in 
an article on the portiait, published in 
the * Archaeological Journal’ for March, 
1875, a list of the only likenesses which 
can be considered authentic, namely : i . 
A bronze bust at the Capitol, lefeued 
to by Vasari as the work by T)aniel of 
Volterra. 2. A bust in maible fiom a 
mask taken after death. 3. Leo Leone’s 
medal. 4. A figvue in the foregiound 
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of the A'jsumptlon of the Virgin in the 
<hureh of Santa Tiinita at Home. 5. 
A head painted by Marcello Wnusti in 
hi*; copy of ‘'I'he I^ast Judgment.’ 6. 
A portrait asciibed to the same painter 
at Casa Buonaiotti. 7. The engraving 
profile^ by Huonasoni. Mr. C. C. 
B(‘rkins, in his ‘ Raphael and Michael 
Angelo/ mentions a portrait which was 
H'prtKiuced in the ‘Zeitsrhtift f Ur liildene 
Kunst/ Vtd, XI. page 64, with a shoit 
aitirleby Mi, J. K.Wessely, who claims 
that it was diawu and engia\ed h\ 
Michael Angelo, and that it is the 
<<ngiual from \\hich (Ihisi woiked, 
Vtffona Colouiia, Manhrsn tfr /V.v- 
tara, was born in 1400, betiuthed to 
the Marquis de Pescara in 1405, and 
matue<l to him in 1^*0* Pesiaiawas 
killed in lighting against th<* Fiench 
under the walls ot Ravenna in It 

is not known when or where Vittoiia 
IVilonna fust met MU 'hael Angelo, but 
all authorities agree tluit it must have 
U'en abmit the yeai i when In* was 
over sivty yeats <»f ag< . Sh<* dul m*t 
esiajK* the espionage id the Inquisition, 
but was cmnpelled tn 1541 to lly to 
the convent at \‘itetbo. Three >eais 
later, she went tff the lonvent of Bene- 
dictines of St. Anne in Rome, and 
just befoie her d<*ath, in 1547, she was 
taken to the house of (Iiuliaimt ‘csarino, 
the husband of Ciuhat'olouua, hei only 
iclative in Home. It was after she fled 
Jo the i’onveut that she began to wiite* 
'.nnnc'ls to atid receive them ftom 
Mithael Angelo, whose love foi hei was 
not lapable id being conceahsi, 
fit /tit /)ftt hiws tif 

A a . known as the most l«‘autiful woman 
tit all h;dv* and as the intimate fneml 
of \‘itlona ( ‘olonna. She also spent the 
la 4 of hei <Uvs in a tonveiit. 

With legiud to Sebastian’s portraitsof 
|uliation/aga,tlieb»lhtwing, fioiiiCiowe 
and { ‘avahasidli’s * History of Painting 
in North Italy/ will be interesting; 

* I be real portiait of <ii«lia <ion7aga 
i . snp{K)Sed to eKist in two different 
lollcftions. In the National ilalletv. 
\\i tiave the likeness of a lady in the 
ibarai ter of St, Agatha, as symbolized 


by ^ nimbus and pincers. Natural 
pose and posture and dignified mien in- 
dicate rank. The treatment is free 
and bold, but the colours are not 
blended with the care which Sebastian 
would surely have bestowed in such 
a case. In the Staedel Museum at 
Frankfort, the person represented is of 
a noble and elegant carriage, seated, in 
rich attire, and bolding a fan made of 
feathers. A pietty landscape is seen 
thiough an opening, and a iich green 
: hanging falls behind the figure. The 
' handling curiously reminds us of 
' Hion/ino. It is well knowm that the 
likeness of Giulia was sent to Francis 
the Fiist in Paris, and w'as registered 
in I.epicu‘’s catalogue. The canvas of 
the National Cialleiy was pui chased 
' fioni the Borghese Palace, the panel at 
i Fiankfort fiom the heii looms of the late 
King of Holland. A third female por- 
j tiait by Del Piombo deserves to be re- 
I corded in connection with this inquiry ,■* - 
I that of Lord Radnor at Longford Castle, 
in which a lady with a cninson mantle 
and pearl head-dress stands in profile, 

I esting her hands on the hack of achair. 
On a shawl which falls fiom the chair 
we read, Sh}U laquoi veneris Cfirw,” 
'I shape is slendei as that of Vittoria 
('olonna in the Santangelo palace at 
Naples, but the colour is too brown in 
light and too red in shadow to yield a 
pleasing effect, and were it proved that 
this is really Giulia Gonzagathc picture 
would not deserve Vasari’s eulogy.^ 

Page 7Htp Hrij^hh'r than Titian's. 

'ritian’s real name wasTiziano Vecelio, 
called Da Gadon*. He was born in 
147; and died in 157b, He studied 
with Gio, Bellini, and succeeded Gioi- 
gione in his cfunmissions. 

• 

It. 

Page 7t}0, 

BV/.e did the Pope and his ten ('ur- 
dinals 

( 'ome here to lay thi s’ heavy ta'ik upon 
me f 

‘The Last judgment’ was begun in 
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* 534 > when Paul III, Alessandro Far- 
nese, was Pope. t 

Page 790. . The hones of Julius, 

This refers to Julius II, Julian della 
Rovere, who became Pope in 1503. 

Page 790. 

Fra Basiian, my Fra Bastian^ 
might have done it. 

Sebastian del Piombo, whose real 
name was Luciano, was boin in 14S5 
and died in 1547. At one time he placed 
himself undei the tutorship of Michael 
Angelo. He fiist studied with Gio. 
Bellini and Giorgione. 

in. 

Page 79 1 . Vitioria Colonnat Claudio 
Tolommeii and othen,. 

Among the others was Fiancesco 
D’Ollanda, a miniatuic-paintei, who 
w'as sent to Rome by the King of 
Portugal that he might study with the 
great artists. To him we are indebted 
for descriptions of two Sundays which he 
spent with Vittoria Colonna and Michael 
Angelo in the chapel of San Sylvestro. 

IV. 

Page 794. The Wild Boar in the 
gardens of Lorenzo 

Lorenzo de’ Medici. 

Page 797. And you have had the 
honour y nay^ the glory ^ of portraying 
Julia Gonmga ! 

In 1533 Caidinal Ippolito de’ Medici, 
being madly in love with Julia Gon/aga, 
sent Sebastian with an armed force to 
paint her portrait. It was accomplished 
in a month, and the poi trait is said 
to have been one of Sebastian^ best. 
It w'as sent to Francis I of France. 

• Part Second. 

I. 

Page S08. A fugitive foin Cardinal 
Caraffa\ hate. 

Cardinal Cai afTa became Pope Paul IV 
in 1555* 


III. 

Page 810. Welcome, my Beiu 
venuio. 

Benvenuto Cellini was born In 1500 
and died in 1570. His life was full of 
incident. At one time he was employed 
by Clement VII as a musician as well as 
a sculptor. 

Page Si I. I see the marvellous 
dome of Brunelleschi, 

Filippo Brunelleschi was born in 1377 
and died m 144S He is called the 
father of Renaissance. The dome of the 
cathedral at Florence, which he com- 
pleted, is the one leferred to in the 
text. 

Page Si I. Ghiberti's gates of 
bronze, 

Loienzo Ghiberti was born in 1370 
and died in 1455. He was a goldsmith 
and sculptor. In 1400 he pioduced a 
design for the bronze gate to the bap- 
tistery at Floience, which was preferred 
to Brunelleschi’s. Michael Angelo said, 
as Mr. Longfellow has made him say 
(p. 819), that these gates weie ' worthy 
to be the gates of Paradise.^ 

Page 8 1 1 . Giotto's tower. 

Giotto di Bordone, born in 1276, died 
in 1 336. He was a pupil of Cimabue, 
a painter as well as sculptor and architect. 
The bell tower of Santa Maria del Fiore 
in Florence is the one meant in the text. 
He did not live to see it completed. 

Page S 1 1 . And Ghirlandaj o' s lovely 
Benci glides. 

Domenico di Tomaso Cunadi di 
Uoffo Bigordi was bom in 1449 and 
died in 1494. He was called Ghirlauda jo 
frbm the fact that his father, a gold- 
smith, made beautiful garlands for the 
hair, so that the name signifying 
' garland twister ’ w'as given to him. 

Page 8 1 2. Under Pope t lenient at 
the siege of Rome. 

Pope Clement VII, GiuIIo de’ Medici, 
was made Pope in 15^3. 
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IV. 


Page 8 1 8. When Pope Leo died. 

Leu X, Giovanni dc’ Medici, son of 
Loien^o the Magnificent, wab made 
Pope in 1513. 

Page Sig. Yon i^tiovo ht rivaby 
'imtk Baida soxarc and Raphael Sansw, 

Baldassaic Pciuz/i was born in 1481 
and died in i5;i 7. I le succeeded Raphael 
as aichitect oi St. Peter’s. 

Raphael San/io was boinin i4S3an(l 
died in 1520. He studied undei his 
fathei, and latei with Pciugino. 

V. 

Page 820. Our Ya.viyi here. 

Ciioigit) Vasaii, bum in 1513 and 
died in 1 5^74 . 1 1 is leputatiun tests upon 

his ‘ Vil(‘ d(* pin eccellenti Pittoii, Scul- 
lori et Au'hitette,’ published in 1533. 

Pagi* 83 1 77 iree ^mii namesy Gior- 
Tiiian, and the Tintoretto. 

Gioigione di Castelfianco, whose leal 
name was Baibaielh, was bom in 1477 
and died in 15 1 1. He was the foundei 
of the Venetian s< hool. 

'riie leal name of 'rintoietlo was 
Jacopo Kobusti. lb* was called 'rm- 
torelto from the fact that his father was 
a dyei. Hi* was bom in 1513 and died 
m I 5 'M* 

Pag«‘.S ' I . One Paul ('a^liarUcalled 
the Veronese. 

Paul ( 'agliaii was born in 1538 and 
died in 138H. He was the son of a 
Mculptoi. 

Part Thir<l 
11. 

Page 830. 

t^opr Pitlius lUy Giovanni Maiia 
Gioiei, was (‘looted in 133(1. 


Page S27. The labours of Bramante 
and San Gallo. 

Donato Lazzari Biamard:e was boin in 
1444 and died about 1514. He was an 
aichitect, painter, engravei, and mihtaiy 
engincei. He was a compatiiot and 
pci haps lelative of Raphael, and was 
his fuend and guide. It is known 
that he designed for Raphael the portico 
that sui rounds the ‘School of Athens ’ 
He leceived fiom Julius II the task of 
icbuilding St. Petei’s, and on his death- 
bed designated Raphael as the til 
successor. 

Antonio San Gallo was a nephew ot 
Giuliano San Gallo. He was born in 
14S2 and died in 154O. His ical name 
was Picconi. In i^og he was one of 
the coutiactors fof the woodwoik in the 
Vatican and St. Petei’s. He next 
became head caipenter at the castle, 
assistant to Raphael in 1516, and chief 
aichitect in 1520. 

III. 

Page 830. 

Binda xiltoviti was a wealthy banker 
in Rome. He was boin in and 

wasiel«ited to Pope Innocent HI through 
his molhei. He dcvot(‘d his toitune to 
the encoiuagement of ait. Michael 
.•\ngelo, Raphael, Cellini, Sansovino, and 
Vasaii \veie his intimate fiiends. 
.Micha(‘l Ang<‘lo gave him the caitoun 
fiom the Sisllne <!lifipel called the ‘ In- 
toxication of Noah,’ Raphael painted for 
him a I loly Family can<‘d ^ Madonna dell’ 
hnpannata,’ now in the Pitti palace. 

Page 83 1 . Duke Codmo^ the tyrant ^ 
rei^uH supreme. 

C’obimo de’ Meduu, calk'd 'rh«‘ (beat, 
was a son of Giovanni <k‘’ Medici. He 
was bom in i^K), and on tbe death of 
Alexander in 133/ he was d<*( lau'd hi‘> 
suctessoi. ^ 

Page 8.}/, 7 'he Belts of San Bias. 

'1 he last poem written by Longfellow. 



